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Akt.  I.  Ankit AL  Address  delivered  before  the  Me- 
dical Society  of  the  State  of  New-Yorkj  February 
5,  1836,  6y  John  H.  Steel,  M.  D.,  President  of 
the  Sodeiy, 

gehtleheh  of  thk  society. 

Having  been  selected  "by  your  suffrages,  to  occupy  a  sta- 
tion, the  law  of  which  requires  the  incumbent  to  deliver  a 
*•  dissertation  on  some  appropriate  subject,"-'  it  is  presumed 
that  no  further  apology  will  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  ob- 
seryatioos  which  I  am  now  about  to  make,  in  conformity  to 
that  law. 

With  the  professed  object  that  ^*  well  regulated  Medical 
Societies  bad  been  found  to  contribute  to  the  diffusion  of 
science,  and  particularly  the  knowledgei  ofthe  healing  art," 
this  Society  was  originally  incorporated,  and  the  experience 
of  thirty  years*  evinces  the  importance  and  utility  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  furnishes  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  that, 
voder  a  proper  direction  of  its  concerns,  and  a  due  degree  of 
▼igilance  and  perseverance  on  the  part  of  its  members,  it  is 
destined  to  be  ranked  among  \he  most  scientific  and  useful 
institutions  of  our  country. 

A  combination  of  the  interests,  talents  and  experience  of 
the  practising  physicians  throughout  this  widely  extended 
state,  was  a  project  of  no  small  importance  to  the  profession, 
and  evidently  formed  one  of  the  most  prominent  inducements 
wUch  gave  origin  to  the  society ;  but,  by  reference  to  its  re- 

*  The  law  ineorpontiDg  Medical  Societies  in  each  coantj,  and  a  gene- 
xal  State  Society,  was  paswd,  April  4, 1806. 
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cords,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  county 
societies  have  not  as  jet  availed  themselves  of  the  right 
conferred  by  the  act  of  incorporation,  to  be  represented  here. 
A  remissness  so  opposed  fo  the  interests  of  the  Society,  as  well 
as  to  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  profession,  will  hardly  ad- 
mit of  an  apology.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  observe,  that 
the  omissions  alluded  to  are  confined,  principally,  to  the  more 
remote  counties ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  distance  of  loca- 
tion may  6e  pled  as  an  excuse  for  the  apparent  neglect. 
Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  it  is  unquestionably  the  duty  of 
the  Society  to  make  it  the  subject  of  their  particular  investi- 
gation, and,  if  in  their  power,  to  remove  all  obstacles  which 
may  tend  to  exclude  so  large  and  respectable  a  portion  of  our 
professional  brethren  from  uniting  in  the  deliberations,  and 
contributing  to  the  honor  and  usefulness  of  the  institution. 

The  flourishing  condition  of  our  medical  colleges,  the  zeal 
and  ability  of  their  professors,  and  the  exertion  of  the  county 
societies,  with  which  we  have  asiyet  formed  any  connection, 
all  indicate  an  advancement  in  the  knowledge  of  medical 
science,  and  demonstrate  the  pfofound  respect  and  veneration 
that  is  every  where  paid  to  its  institutions.  It  is  now,  in- 
deed, a  rare  occurrence  for  a  candidate  to  present  himself  for 
the  honours  of  the  faculty,  without  being  well  instructed  in, 
jiot  only  the  popular  and  leading  opinions  ot  the  best  medical 
authors  of  the  age,  but  in  all  the  collateral  branches  of  know* 
ledge  which  constitute  a  profound  and  refined  education. 

*'  A  circumstance,"  says  a  late  distinguished  writer, 
^^  which  has  materially  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the 
knowledge  of  practical  medicine,  is  the  publication  of  peri- 
odical works,  whether  in  the  form  of  journals,  or  of  the  trans- 
actions of  societies.  They  have  brought  before  the  public  the 
daily  occurrence  o(  passing  events,  in  a  commodious  and  in- 
teresting form,  and  thus,  by  exciting  attention  to  them,  have 
tended  both  to  diffuse  and  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  these 
subjects." 

The  effort  now  making  by  this  society,  to  publish  aii  annual 
volume  of  traiviactions,  will,  if  proper  support  and  encourage- 
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.  be  aflbrfkd  hy  the  ntembers,  furnish  a  source  of  useful 
eod  eiMertainuig  knowledge.  No  physician  of  aily  eminence 
io  lus profession^  can  have,  practised  for  any  length  of  time^ 
vitfaoeC  having  made  some  obserrations  and  discoveries  which. 
i£g^i|erally  ks^vn^  would  add  much  to  both  the  science  and 
pfiictice  of  medicine ;  the  importance  then  of  collecting  and 
envying,  tiie  numerous  details  of  information  thus  obtuned, 
Btust  be  obvious  to  every  one.  It  is  only  from  such  sources, 
patrmused  and  supported  by  a  well  directed  zeal  of  the  pro- 
fessioo,  that  the  science  of  medicine  can  ever  be  elevated  to 
ics  proper  rank  and  station  among  the  great  and  distinguished 
institutions  of  our  country* 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  on  this  subject,  but  I  may 
be  permitted  to  add,  that  the  State  of  New-Tork,  great  in  its 
dimensions,  affluent  and  liberal  in  its  resources,  distinguished 
for  its  enterprise  and  improvements,  and  honored  for  its  great 
apd  eminent  men,  has  an  envied,  but  just  claim  to  aspire  to 
the  moet  exalted  rank  in  science  and  in  all  the  liberal  profes- 
sMMis ;  and,  if  the  profession  of  medicine  does  not  secure  her 
proud  and  honored  station  there,  it  can  only  be  imputed  to  a 
want  of  proper  exertion,  or  to  an  unwarrantable  jealousy  and 
want  of  union  among  its  members. 

While  we  thus  advert  to  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  pro* 
fasuon,  let  us  not  neglect  to  notice,  with  feelings  of  respect 
and  gratitude,  those  eminent  and  highly  distinguished  indivi- 
duals, who  in  the  infancy  of  the  Society,  associated  themselves 
together  for  the  purpose  of  superintending  its  advancement, 
and  to  whose  zeal  and  professional  distinction  it  is  much  in* 
debted  for  the  important  station  which  it  now  occupies. 

Usefulness,  however,  with  all  the  honored  preferments  of 
life,  furnishes  no  exemption  from  the  grave ;  and  a  period 
of  thirty  years  makes  fearful  breaches  in  a  community  com- 
poaed  of  individuals,  who,  at  the  commencement  of  their  aa- 
sociation,  had  arrived  at  the  meridian  of  life.  It  is  not  there- 
fore, a  matter  of  much  surprise^i  that  many  of  our  valued  asso* 
ciates  have  already  finished  their  labors  here  and  have  been 
gathered  to  their  fathers.  Th"  recollection  of  their  w^efulness 
will  be  cherished  and  preserved  by  their  survivor?,  and  hi3torjp 
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will  record  their  names  to  swell  the  proud  catalogue  of  thoM 
whose  lives  'have  been  devoted  to  the  cause  of  science  andtbe 
glory  and  honour  of  their  country. 

With  these  general  remarks,  I  beg  leave  to  invite  the  at-' 
tention  of  the  Society  to  the  consideration  of  a  class  ofipdis- 
eases,  which  have  been  a  source  of  more  anxiety  and  suffer- 
ing •  to  the  patient,  and  of  more  perplexity  and  disappoint^ 
ment  to  the  physician,  than  almost  any  other  in  the  catalogue 
of  human  ills.  I  allude  to  the  Derangement  of  the  Digestive 
Organs.  Although  these  aflbctions  have  been  amply  investi- 
gated by  many  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  profession,  and  the 
results  of  their  investigations  spread  before  the  public  in  the 
numerous  publications  of  the  day,  yet,  if  we  are  allowed  to 
judge  from  the  various  m^tdes  prescribed  in  the  treatment  of 
these  complaints,  or  to  draw  our  conclusions  from  the  suc- 
cess of  the  practice,  we  are  led  to  infer  that  tlie  pathology 
of  these  affections  is  still  less  generally  understo<xl  than  many 
others  of  a  more  complicated  and  alarming  character* 

It  is  not  consistent  with  the  object  of  this  dissertation,  nor 
can  it  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  audience  whom  I  now  ad- 
dress, for  me  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  the  organs  or 
functions  which  are  called  into  action  by  the  mysterious  ope- 
rations of  the  living  principle,  for  the  purpose  of  digesting 
and  assimilating  the  various  substances  which  constitute  the 
food  of  animals,  into  a  proper  consistence  and  quality,  fitted 
to  traverse  the  vast  ramifications  of  the  circulating  system, 
and  thereby  furnish  the  means  of  sustaining  and  invigorating 
the  body. 

It  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present  purpr^se,  simply  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  organs,  principally  concerned  in  carrying  on 
the  important  and  interesting  operations  of  digestion,  embrace 
the  whole  extent  of  the  alimentary  canal,  commencing  at 
the  mouth  and  terminating  at  the  extreme  point  of  the  intes* 
tines«  The  Liver,  Spleen,  Pancreas,  Mesentery,  Omentum, 
and,  indeed,  the  whole  contents  of  the  abdominal  viscera, 
are  all,  more  or  less  directly  or  indirectly,  concerned  in  the 
operations  of  this  mysterious  process.  These  organs  are 
composed  of  various  tunics  or  ^membranes,  designed  for  the 
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ftfSoinotaiee  of  yarioos  fuQCiions.  Those  of  most  importance 
are  the  aerouS)  the  muscular  and  the  mucous  membranes^ 
and  tbej  are  evidently  subject  to  various  forms  of  disease, 
in  some  measure,  connected  with  and  dependant  upon  the  pe^ 
coiiarities  of  atructure,  and  these  again  are  believed  to  be 
niodified  by  the  place  of  their  location,  as  the  stomach,  the 
small  intestines,  the  colon  or  the  rectum.  < 

All  animals  possess  a  stomach  or  canal  of  some  kind,* 
calculated  to  receive  the  food  and  prepare  it  for  the  impor* 
tant  purpose  of  nutrition,  and  this  constitutes  one  of  the 
principal  points  which  distinguish  the  animal  from  the  vege* 
table  structure. 

Among  the  various  classes  of  animals,  the  process  of  diges« 
tion  is  extremely  diversified,  and  evidently  more  or  less 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  and  condition  of  life  which  the 
animal  is  designed  to  maintain.  In  man,  the  organs  are  said 
to  be  less  capacious  and  complex  than  those  of  mostvanimals 
which  subsist  only  on  vegetable  food  yet  larger  and  more 
complicated  than  those  of  other  animals  which  live  entirely 
on  flesh,  and  hence  it  is  inferred  that  man  is  designed  by  na* 
ture,  and  made  capable,  for  subsisting  either  on  animal  or  ve- 
getable food,  and  from  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  his  digestive, 
as  well  as  of  various  other  organs,  is  believed  to  be  better 
qualified  for  every  diversity  of  aliment  and  climate,  than  any 
other  animal. 

It  is  from  this  peculiar  structure  of  his  organs,  that  we  find 
him,  while  in  a  savage  or  uncultivated  state,  in  all  regions 
of  the  globe,  adapting  his  wants  to  the  productions  which  na- 
ture most  bountifully  supplies.  In  one  -country,  we  find  him 
safasisting  altogether  on  the  blubber  or  oil  of  the  whale,  the 
walrus,  or  the  seal ;  in  another  couatry,  fruits  and  nuts  con- 
stitute his  food.  Raw  flesh,  taken  fresh  from  the  victim,  is 
devoured  by  one  class  of  our  species^  and  the  same  material 
is  kept  until  it  is  tainted  and  becomes  highly  putrescent,  to 
furnish  the  daily  repast  for  another;  roots  and  farinaceous 

*  Cavier  nyt ^  tb«t  he  knows  of  no  animftl  which  is  destitnte  of  such  an 
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seeds  furnish  tfe  .entire  AutriBient  of  ibottMndt^and  wbofar 
tribes  are  knciwn  ta  subsistioa  gums  and  vegetfibteoUsi 
,  But  it  is  resorVed  for  ciwilitad  man  to  muliiplj  Asdnefine; 
the  artiolei{'4>fi  his  di^t,  and  to  feed  on  a  conl^ination  of  solids 
arid*  fluids  of  almost^everfr  deseri{^tisOv«nd  aurb  baa  be^n  bia* 
ambition  t^^igratify  the  taste  and  sati^  the' appetite,  through 
the  indention   of  cooking,  mixing,   combining,  seasonings 
sp!ceinf|;,  tec.,  that  be  has  reserved  but  a  fevr  articles  by 
which  he  can  satisfy  the  cravings  of  his  stomach,  witb  perfect , 
impunity.    Numerous  substances  have  been  introduced,  eith*. 
cr  in  the  form  of  food,  or  condiments,  which  are  not  only  in- 
nutritious,  but  absolutely  injurious  to  the  organs  designed  for 
the  purpose  of  digestion**    It  is,  therefore,  not  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  such  organs  are   often  deranged,  and  indeed, 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the  quantity  and  frequency 
with  which  such  offensive  articles  are  presented  to  them,  it 
is  a  matter  of  some  surprise  that  they  are  ever  found  capable 
of  performing  their  proper  functions  at  alh 

The  great  variety  of  symptoms,  consequent  upon  a  de- 
rangement of  the  digestive  organs,  induced  many  of  the  earli- 
er writers  on  the  subject,  to  divide  the  diseat^  into  an  almost 
endless  variety  of  forms,  and  the  extensive  list  of  names  which 
they  have  presented  to  us,  intended  to  indicate  the  particular 
form,  have  served  but  little  else  than  to  distract  the  practice 
and  prevent  a  true  understanding  of  the  malady,f  and  the 
more  popular  and  rational  division  of  the,present  time^  that 
pf  organic  9iiid  functional  derangement,  although  sanctioned 
by  the  best  pathologists,  is  still  exceptionable,  and  in  my  view^ 
calculated  to  mislead* 

*  It  18  notoriously  true,  that  muiy  of  the  articles,  introdaoed  to  the  tables 
of  ewUixtd  Soeuty  by  what  is  called  the  r^finemaa  of  Cookery,  are  such, 
that  no  other  animal,  whether  biped  or  quadruped,  except  man,  will  presume 
to  taste,  even  under  the  pains  and  penalties  of  starvation. 

Dr.  Abercrombie,  in  his  ''Practical  researches  on  diseases  of  the  stomach 
and  intestinal  canal,"  very  justly  observes,  that  *'  when  we  consider  the 
manner  in  which  diet  is  generaUy  conducted,  both  in  reg^ard  to  quantity  and 
the  variety  of  articles  of  food  and  drink,  which  are  mixed  up  into  one  he- 
terogeneous mass,  instead  of  beine  astonished  at  the  prevalence  of  indiges- 
tion, our  wonder  must  rather  be,  tnat,  in  such  circumstances,  any  stomach 
is  capable  of  digesting  at  all." 

t  "  So  long,"  says  Dr.  Armstrong,  in  his  observations  on  Chronic  disea- 
ses,"  **  as  we  attempt  to  cover  our  ignorance  by  such  terms  as  Nervous 
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Fonctional  derangement  is  supposed  to  be  that  state  of  dis- 
ease, io  which  the  office  of  a  particular  organ  is  impaire<l  or 
deranged,  without  any  perceptible  derangement  of  the  organ 
itself.  This  position  has,  in  many  instances,  induced  opin- 
ions, as  to  the  actual  state  of  the  organs  in  these  cases,  not^ 
always  in  accofdance  with  the  facts  and  has,  of  coarse,  led 
to  prescriptiona  inapplicable,  if  not  absolutely  detrimental. 

Function  is  the  product  or  effect  produced  by  the  operation 
of  an  organized  body,  or  the  result  of  an  organic  action,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  it  can  be  deranged  or  altered, 
except  through  the  derangement  of  the  organ  or  body  which 
produced  it*  The  function  of  the  heart  is  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  and  that  of  the  stomach  the  digestion  and  assimi- 
lation of  (he  food ;  and  can  any  one  suppose  that  these  func- 
tions can  cease,  or  suffer  the  slightest  derangement,  while 
their  respective  organs  continue  in  a  state  of  perfect  health 
and  vigor  ?  Let  these  organs  be  subjected  to  diseased  ac- 
tion, no  matter  how  slight,  or  whether  from  sympathy  with 
*  that  of  remote  organs,  or  from  the  derangement  of  their  own 
peculiar  structure,  it  is  all  the  same,  the  functional  derange- 
ment, which  is  sure  to  follow,  gives  the  first  indication  of  the 
attack,  and  constitutes  the  most  prominent  symptoms  which 
characterise  and  distinguish  organic  disease. 

Fonctional  derangement  then,  whether  of  the  digestive,  or 
any  of  the  other  organs,  is  simply  the  indication  of  structural 
derangenoent ;  it  is  the  symptom  or  effect,  and,  pathologically, 
does  not,  nor  can  not,  constitute  idiopathic  disease.* 

If  then  the  diseases,  which  constitute  the  derangement  ef 
the  digestive  organs.  Are,  strictly  speaking,  purely  structurd^ 
it  is  inaportant  to  inquire,  what  that  condition  or  state  of  struc- 
ture is,  which  produces  those  functional  aberrations  in  ques- 
tion. 

BiUaus,  J)iftpqfticf  Sjwmodie,  and  the  like,  eo  Ions  ehall  our  practice  be 
mere  experiment  in  most  chronic  affections,  and/  continues  thia  distin- 
gaoAed  jmctitioner,  '*  we  ehall  not,  probably,  adyance  in  the  treatment, 
until  we  deduce  patiiological  principles,  from  cautiously  marking  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  symptoms  and  ezplorins  their  seats  and  effects/' 

^  Dr.  Abererombie,  whose  opinions  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  cile, 
is  eridentlj  of  a  different  opinion;  he  seems  to  thini  that  there  are  *'  cases 
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The  reffearches  of  physiologists  have  thrown  much  light 
on  this  subject,  hy  demonstrating,  beyond  the  possibility  of  a 
doubt,  that  all  those  diseases  consequent  upon  structural  de- 
rangement are,  so  far  as  they  can  be  discovered,  the  effect  of^ 
morbid  irritability,  or  in  other  words,  diseases  ijf  excite- 
ment, modified  by  the  peculiarity  of  structure. 

The  discovery,  from  autopsic  examinations,  that  in  many 
cases  where  the  derangemept  of  the  digestive  organs  consti- 
tuted the  most  prominent  features  of  the  complaint,  not  the 
slightest  vestige  of  organic  disease  could  be  found,  gave  ori- 
gin to  the  unphilosophical  opinion  that  the  functions  of  the  or- 
gans might  be  impaired,  while  the  organs  themselves  remain- 
ed uninjured,  and  led  to  the  belief  that  many  of  these  affec- 
tions were  dependant  on  relaxation,  weakness  or  debility  of 
the  parts,  or  organs.  But  if  we  are  right  in  the  opinion,  that 
functional  derangement  is  entirely  dependent  upon  that  of 
structure,  we  are  constrained  to  believe  that  all  those  affec- 
tions which  indicate  a  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs, 
whether  demonstrable  by  the  dissecting  knife  or  not,  are  the 
result  of  the  same  proximate  cause,  irritation  or  morbid  ex- 
citement.* 

of  derangement  of  a  purely  fanctional  character  or  not  connected  witli 
any  change  of  stmcture,  either  in  the  stomach  itself  or  anj  of  its  neighbo- 
ring parts.  "But  adds,  that  *'  upon  the  strict  principles  of  pathology,  it  is. 
extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  nature  of  these  functional  derange- 
ments, as  the^  are  merely  inquired  actions  qf  living  parts,**  but  concludes 
that  the  following  points  *'  are  not  altogether  conjectural."  « 

I.  *'  The  nniBcular  action  of  the  stomach  may  be  deficienJU" 

II.  '*  There  may  be  a  deficiency  of  the  corresponding  and  harmonious 
intestinal  action." 

III.  **The  fariouB  fluids  may  be  deficient  in  quantity,  or  morbid  in  quality." 
If  mere  retarded  or  accelerated  action,  constituted  disease,  it  would  be 

Tory  difficult  fi>r  any  one  to  say  when'  he  is  well,  for  there  is  scarce^  an 
hour  in  the  day  when  the  action  of  the  organs  are  the  same.  They  are 
constantly  excited  by  exercise^  by  food,  by  dnnk  ;  and  they  are  as  constant- 
ly retarded  by  rest,  abstinence  and  the  like.  If  either  of  these  exciting 
causes  are  too  fre^uenUy  resorted  to  or  are  too  long  continued,  a  morbidlv 
increased  action,  in  some  one  or  more  of  the  organs,  is  the  result,  and  this 
constitutes  disease.  The  secreted  fluids  may  be  either  lessened  or  increa- 
sed in  mtanHty  without  any  diseased  action  of  their  respective  organs  ;  but 
when  tiiey  become  morHdin  quality,  they  indicate  positire  organic  darangt' 


*  In  numerous  fatal  cases  of  malignant  Cholera,  a  careful  examination 
of  the  abdominal  Ticera  aflbrded  no  evidence,  adequate  to  account  for  the 
phenomena  of  the  complaint  or  its  rapid  termination,  and  yet,  I  believe,  it 
is  satisftctorily  setUed,  that  this  appalling  diseaie  consists  principally  in  an 
irritation  or  morbid  excitement  of  tne  gastro-intestinal  tiuues,  or  tome  one 
of  them. 
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DebUitjy  like  the  derangement  of  function,  is  not  disease, 
but  the  mere  evidence  of  it,  or  it  may,  when  suddenly  indu- 
ced, operate  as  an  exciting  or  predisposing  cause.  It  occurs 
in  its  purest  and  most  frightful  form  from  the  immediate  ab- 
straction of  large  quantities  of  blood,  or  the  long  forbearance 
of  necessary  fb^,  but  neither  case  can  be  considered  as  con- 
stitaiing  actual  disease ;  it  is  but  the  efiect  of  a  suspension  of 
a  poition  of  the  powers  of  life  from  simple  inanition,  and  all 
that  is  required  to  be  done,  is  to  staunch  the  blood,  or  in  other 
words  remove  the  organic  lesion,  preserve  the  natural  warmth 
of  the  extremities,  enjoin  rest  and  a  suitable  but  cautious  sup- 
'^7  of  nutritious  food,  and,  unless  the  vital  principle  has  been 
too  £ar  expended  by  the  long  continuance  of  the  cause,  the 
palieBt,  in  a  few  hours,  is  restored  to  health  and  vigor* 

Debility,  weakness  or  exhaustion,  in  its  most  simple  form, 
is  an  occurrence  of  every  day's  experience,  it  arises  from 
the  exertions,  depleti<Mis  and  deprivations  incident  to  the 
cftres  and  duties  of  our  existence ;  the  orgims  of  locomotion 
become  impaired,  and  their  functions,  of  course,  deranged, 
^  fer  which  rest  and  food  furnish  the  safe  and  certain  remedy. 
It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  debility,  arising  from  the 
more  complicated  and  protracted  derangement  of  particular 
organs,  differs,  in  any  essential  respects,  from  that  of  the  most 
obvious  and  simple  form :  both  are  dependant  on  organic  de- 
rangement, and  while  the  causes  which  produce  tlje  morbid 
state  of  the  organs  continue  to  operate,  no  remedy  will  re- 
move the  debility. 

Physiological  researches  have  demonstrated  that  the  irri- 
tability or  morbid  excitement  which  constitute  the  derange- 
ment of  the  organs  of  digestion,  may  be  situated  in  variodb 
parts  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  as  the  oesophagus,  stomach, 
small  intestines,  colon  or  rectum,  and  that  it  is  often  confi- 
ned to  some  one  of  the  structures  which  compose  these  organs, 
as  the  peritoneal,  the  muscular  or  the  mucous  membranes. 
It  is  of  importance  to  ascertain  the  location  of  the  disease  and 
4he  particular  structure  of  the  organ  affected,  for  these  are 
circumstances  which  are  found  greatly  to  modify  the  charac- 
er  and  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  serve  to  influence  our 
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judgment  as  to  the  result  of  its  termination.  In  almost  all 
cases,  particularlr  those  of  recent  occurrence,  the  disease  is 
confined  to  one  particular  organ,  and  frequently  to  a  small 
surface  of  that  organ,  or  a  portion  of  some  one  of  its  mem« 
branes.  The  excision  of  an  elongated  uvula,  which  had 
continued  for  months  and  produced  a  considerable  degree  of 
irritation  about  the  throat,  effected  the  immediate  cure  of  an 
obstinate  case  of  indigestion,  which  evidentlj  had  its  origin 
with  that  of  the  irritated  fauces,  and  the  removal  of  hemorr- 
hoidal excrescences  has,  in  some  instances,  produced  the  same 
eifect,  in  cases  equally  obstinate* 

It  is  likewise  of  importance  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the  exciting  or  predisposing  causes  which  give  origin  to 
the  affection ;  these  are  various  and  extremely  diversified  in 
their  character,  but  the  details  connected  with  a  full  enu- 
meration of  them,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  operate  to 
produce  disease,  would  occupy  too  large  a  space  for  admit- 
tance in  a  communication  of  this  kind ;  it  is  proper,  howev- 
er, to  state  briefly,  that  they  are  generally  such  as  are  be- 
lieved to  predispose  to  diseases  of  excitement  in  other  parts  of 
the  system,  and  which  operate  to  produce  that  peculiar  mor- 
bid irritability  or  susceptibility  of  organs  or  parts  which  ren* 
der  them  more  liable  to  be  excited  by  external  agents  or  the 
operation  of  ordinary  stimuli.  Among  these  are  usually  enu- 
merated : 

Weakness  or  debility  from  inanition  or  over  excitement. 

Intemperance  in  the  use  of  nutritious  and  high  seasoned 
food. 
,  Intemperance  in  drinking  ardent  spirits.  • 

The  frequent  and  improper  use  of  drastic  and  irritating 
medicines,  and  particularly  those  of  the  class  denominated 
tonic  and  stimulant. 

Improper  compression  of  the  body,  so  as  io  lessen  the  aper* 
ture  of  the  abdomen  and  compress  the  viscera. 

Indolence,  or  the  want  of  proper  exercise. — ^Excessive 
gluttony. 

Filthiness  of  the  exterior  surface  of  the  body. 
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Eruptions  or  inflammation  of  the  skm,  suddenly  dispersed. 

There  are,  probably^  many  other  causes,  with  the  opera- 
tion of  which  we  are  not  so  familiarly  acquainted,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  that  of  malaria^  or  an  exposure  to 
the  influence  of  the  causes  which  are  believed  to  produce  in- 
termittent and  remittent  fevers. 

In  slight  and  recent  attacks  of  indigestion,  we  know  but 
little  of  the  actual  state  or  condition  of  the  organs  affected, 
except  what  can  be  gathered  from  analogy  and  a  careful  ob- 
servation of  the  symptoms.  As  persons  attacked  seldom  die  in 
that  stage  of  the  disease,  cases  for  autopsic  examination  are  of 
rare  occurrence.  We  know,  however,  that  inflammation  does 
occur  in  a  variety  of  forms  or  degrees  of  riolenc^  on  mem- 
branes or  organs  which  we  can  examine,  as  the  slight  thick- 
ening and  morbidly  increased  secretions  of  the  mucous  mem* 
brane  of  the  bronchise,  of  the  nose,  fauces,  &c.,  occurren- 
ces which  take  place  every  day,  and  evince,  as  clearly  and 
as  positively,  the  existence  of  excessive  or  increased  morbid 
excitement  of  the  organs,  as  the  most  violent  attack  of  in- 
dammation,  although  nut  attended  by  any  of  its  alarming  con- 
sequences. 

These  slight  affections  of  ^e  mucous  membranes  of  the 
organs  just  npentioned,  from  a  variety  of  circumstances 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  name  to  the  intelligent  physi- 
cian, may,  as  they  frequently  do,  terminate  in  ulceration  or 
become  chronic,  and  continue^ in  the  same  irritable  state  or 
condition  for  years ;  and  may  we  not,  with  the  utmost  proprie- 
ty, infer  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  or  any 
other  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  may  be  affected  in  a  similar 
nanoer,  and  continue  in  that  state  for  a  length  of  time,  with  hut 
little  inconvenience,  except  an  uneasiness  after  eating,  and  a 
slight  tenderness  about  the  region  of  the  stomach  or  in  the 
vicinit/  of  the  organ  affected — the  very  symptoms  which 
give  the  first  notice  of  digestive  derangement. 

if  then  the  position  be  acceded  to,  that  indigestion  is  pure- 
ly the  effect  of  morbidly  increased  irritability,  or  excitenient 
of  some  of  the  organs  essential  to  the  digestive  process,  and 
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that  debility  and  functionat derangement  are  merely  symptoms 
of  that  state  of  the  organs,  the  indications  of  cure  are  simple 
and  unequivocal,  and  must  at  once  present  themselves  to  the 
mind  of  the  experienced  physician.  Abstinence  from  all  ir* 
ritating  or  stimulating  substances,  light  diet,  rest  and  mild  ape- 
rient medicines,  constitute  the  whole  list  of  remedies  required, 
and,  if  enjoined  at  the  commencement  of  th^  attack,  or  before 
the  disease  has  assumed  its  chronic  form,  in  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a  hundred,  will  be  successful.*' 

In  many  cases,  however,  so  insidious  is  the  attack,  and  so 
insignificant  the  symptoms  which  usher  in  the  disease,  that 
the  person  afflicted  feels  no  alarm,  and  experiences  but  little 
inconvenience  in  attending  to  his  usual  avocations,  and  as  his 
greatest  disturbance  is  soon  after  his  meals,  particularly  after 
that  of  a  full  dinner,  he  very  naturally  imputes  it  to  a  weak- 
ness of  the  stomach,  to  remedy  which,  he  swallows  an  addi- 
tional glass  or  two  of  wine,  or  what  is  worse,  he  endeavors 
to  relieve  it  by  liberal  potations  of  brandy  or  other  stimula- 
ting liquors,  of  an  equally  pernicious  character.  He  pursues 
this  course,  in  some  instances  for  months,  continuing  gradual- 
ly, but  almost  imperceptibly,  to  augment  his  sufferings  rather 
than  to  relieve  them,  until,  at  length,  he  loses  his  appetite, 
complains  of  soreness  or  slight  waiidering  pains,  and  a  sense 
of  tightness  about  the  region  of  the  stomach,  his  bowels  have 
become  constipated  or  are  slightly  relaxed,  he  is  harrassed  by 
frequent  and  excessive  turns^  of  belching,  and  occasionally 
throws  up  his  food,  his  strength  is  much  impaired  and  his  flesh 
fast  wasting  away. 

In  this  situation  he  applies  to  his  physician,  and,  ten*  chan- 
ces to  one,  he  is  told  that  his  case  is  one  o{  debility  or  weak- 

•  The  opinion  of  the  dietinguished  Dr.  Amslrong  is  again  in  accordance 
with  what  I  have  here  staled.  **  The  long  catalogue  of  prescriptions. 
Bays  that  accurate  observer.  »*  for  chronia diseases,  at  once  indicates  that  all 
is  not  right  in  our  pathology,  as  it  implies  that  each  prescription  is  liable 
to  fail,  and  that  the  whole  may  be  successively  required.  When  we  have 
any  thing  like  principles  to  guide  us,  our  prescriptions  are  extremely  limi- 
ted; but  when  we  have  no  fixed  principles  to  gmde  as,  oor  prescnptions 
accumulate  with  empirical  rapidity."  ''This  complexity  of  formul© 
he  continues,  **  undoubtedly  arises  from  that  vaguenett  of  opinion  which 
exists  respecting  the  nature  of  these  diseases  in  their  onset  and  the  greater 
part  of  their  progress". 
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ntst  of  the  digestive  organs ;  and  he  is  immediatel/  put  upon 
the  use  of  stimulating  and  tonic  medicines,  with  the  avowetf 
design  to  increase  tlie  appetite  and  restore  the  t(mt  of  the  sto* 
macfa,  and,  as  flesh  is  more  readily  digested  when  the  sto- 
mach is  in  a  healthy  condition  than  vegetables,  he  is  directed 
to  live  on  a  meat  diet  highly  seasoned.  He  swallows  the 
prescribed  articles  with  avidity,  for  the  directions  correspond 
exactly  with  his  feelings,  and  sene  to  confirm  his  own  opin- 
ion as  to  the  nature  of  his  disease,  and  he  adheres  to  them, 
and  pursues  them,  as  a  forlorn  hope. 

Thus  he  proceeds,  and  as  one  class  of  tonic  remedies  fail 
to  produce  the  desired  effect,  another  is  substituted,  until  the 
whole  catalogue  contained  in  the  materia  medica  have  been 
ineffectually  resorted  to,  and  when  neither  the  books  nor  the 
physician  can  any  longer  furnish  materials  to  prolong  the 
now  expiring  hopes  of  the  patient,  he  is  sent  into  the  coun- 
'  try,  if  a  citizen,  or  if  a  resident  in  the  country  *he  is  posted 
off  to  the  citVy  or  the  sea^board,  with  almost  every  organ  of 
the  viscera  deranged,  emaciated  to  a  skeleton,  or  bloated  and 
distorted  by  the  dropsy,  with  the  proffered  expectation  that 
a  change  of  air  may  produce  the  relief  which  the  skill  of 
the  physician  and  the  power  of  medicine  failed  to  effect. 
After  spending  a  few  weeks  with  no  better  success  than 
before,  he  returns  to  bis  home,  disappointed  and  disheart- 
euedf  by  the  gradual  and  sure  progress  of  the  disease,  to  end 
his  sufferings  in  the  grave. 

This  is  not  an  extreme  case,  neither  is  it  a  fancied  one ; 
the  occurrence  of  similar  instances  are  too  frequent  to  have 
escaped  the  attention  of  the  most  superficial  observer,  and 
must  have  met  the  notice  of  every  physician  of  the  least 
practical  experience. 

Residing,  as  I  have  long  done,  at  a  place  where  invalids 
annualfy  congregate  from  various  and  distant  parts  of  the 
country,  and  particularly  those  afflicted  with  derangements 
of  the  digestive  organs,  a  more  extensive  opportunity,  for  ob- 
servation and  inquiry,  has  been  afforded,  than  usually  falls  to 
the  lot  of  a  physician  in  ordinary  practice,  and  were  I  to  re- 
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count  the  result  of  mj  experience,  it  would  famish  a  histary 
as  startling  to  the  feelings  of  humanity  as  it  would  be  dero- 
gatory to  the  cause  of  science  and  the  honor  of  the  profes- 
sion.— I  am  well  persuaded  that  the  idea  of  debility  being 
disease,  is  fast  receding  before  the  researches  ef  the  physio- 
logist and  the  lights  of  science,  but  that  phantom  of  oiir  ear- 
ly reading  still  continues  to  hover  about  our  imaginations^ 
and,  like  the  ghost  of  Banquo,  haunts  and  affrights  us  at  ev- 
ery turn.* 

From  what  has  been  stated,  the  following  positions  may  be 
inferred,  which  it  has  been  the  principal  object  of  the  forego- 
ing observations  briefly  to  illustrate. 

That  the  powers  of  the^  digestive  organs  of  man,  when  in 
a  regular  and  perfect  condition,  are  capable  of  reducing  the 
most  dissimilar  and  differently  constituted  materials  of  food, 
into  a  healthy  and  homogeneous  mass,  suitable  for  the  circula- 
tion and  qualified  to  supply  the  wants  and  increase  the  growth, 
vigor  and  strength  of  the  system. 

That  this  property  of  the  organs  is  the  result  of  structure. 


*  It  is  truly  gurprising,  after  &U  that  has  been  published  on  the  subject, 
with  what  tenacity  numerous  and  respectable  physicians  still  adhere  to  the 
old  practice  of  prescribing  tonics  and  stimulants  in  ail  cases  of  chronic  af- 
fections, and  particularly  those  of  the  digestive  organs.  There  is  scarcely 
an  individual  who  visits  the  fashionable  watering  places  of  our  state,  but 
has  tested  the  bitterness  of  the  practice  to  the  full  extent  of  the  materia 
medica,  and  he  resorts  to  "  the  Springs'*  under  the  iniunction,  to  taste 
none  but  the  tame  waters.  Fortunately  for  the  invalid,  the  tonic  properties 
of  the  waters  are,  in  most  cases,  too  trifling  to  merit  attention,  and  what 
little  of  that  property  they  do  possess,  is  so  blended  with  properties  of  an 
opposite  character,  that  little  or  no  effect,  of  either  a  good  or  bad  descrip- 
tion, can  be  expected  from  it  The  superior  eflicacy  of  the  more  aperient 
waters,  however,  can  be  attested  by  thousands  of  those  who  have  used  them 
with  proper  discretion.  « 

It  was  these  abuses  of  the  tonic  and  stimulating  medicines  whidh  indu-> 
ced  Dr.  Armstrong  to  declare,  that  *<  from  long  and  unbiassed  observation » 
he  was  fully  convmced,  that  most  of  the  medicines  called  tonics  are  either 
useless  or  pernicious,  and  if  they  were  erased  from  the  pharmacopsias,  it 
would  be  a  real  benefit  to  the  profession  and  mankind,  for  they  only  serve 
to  mislead  the  former,  and  to  tantalize  or  injure  the  latter.  Tonic  medi- 
cines generally  oppress  the  digestive  functions  or  operate  as  direct  stimu- 
lants, and  in  either  case  they  are  improper  in  convalescence  ;  for  by  the  first, 
they  may  destroy  the  natural  appetite,  and  by  the  last  they  may  lead  to 
chronic  inflammation.  So  far  from  such  doings  being  appropriate  to  a  stage 
of  convalescence  from  acute  disease,  mild  laxatives  are  most  frequently  re- 
quisite, to  preserve  a  right  balance  between  the  ingesta  and  the  egesta ; 
and  the  practitioner  who  substitutes  the  former,  will  find  that  his  patients 
will  pass  better  through  convalescence,  and  be  afterwards  less  suoject  to 
consecutive  attacks  of  inflammation." 
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md  caBBot  be  changed,  altered  or  modified  in  any  waf^  bvt 
by  an  alteration  or  derangement  in  the  structure  itself. 

That  slight  derangements  of  some  of  these  organs,  or  their 
tissues,  frequently  occur,  as  in  the  case  usually  termed  Dys- 
pepsia, for  which  abstinence  and  rest  constitute  a  certain  and 
speedy  remedy. 

That  functional  derangement  is  but  the  symptom  of  organ* 
ic  disease,  on  which  it  is  entirely  dependant. 

That  these  derangements,  however  slight,  are  the  result, 
in  all  case,  of  morbidly  increased  irritability  or  excitement  of 
the  organ  or  tissue  afiected,  modified  and  characterised  by  the 
peculiarities  of  structure,  and  when  neglected  or  improperly 
treated,  advance  into  acute  inflammation,  or  are  converted 
into  chronic  aflections,  and  terminate  in  engorgement,  conges- 
tion, efiusion  or  ulceration. 

That  in  the  treatment  of  the  derangement  of  the  digestive 
organs,  stimulating  and  tonic  medicines  are  absolutely  inad- 
missible, and  in  all  cases,  can  have  no  efiect,  other  than  to 
procrastinate  the  disease  or  render  it  incurable. 

That  ""the  pathology  of  organic  derangement,  the  causes 
which  operate  to  produce  it,  and  the  actual  state  of  the  organs 
so  far  as  that  can  be  ascertained,  all  indicate  the  propriety  of 
the  antiphlogistic  treatment,  regulated  by  a  sound  judgment 
and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  organs  or  tissues  affected* 

It  will  readily  be  perceived,  by  those  who  have  examined 
the  subject  or  have  made  themselves  at  all  familiar  with  the 
writings  of  modern  authors,  that  in  the  foregoing  observa- 
tions there  is  no  attempt  at  novelty  or  the  promulgation  of  new 
or  spdbulative  opinions  ;  the  subject  has  been  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated by  individuals  whose  names  alone  are  sufficient  to 
furnish  for  their  opinions  a  passport  to  the  mind  of  the  most 
sceptical,  and  whose  genius  and  acquirements  elevate  them 
far  above  the  common  rank  of  their  cotemporaries. 

It  was  about  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
when  the  medical  school  at  Paris,  fostered  and  patronised  by 
the  great  genius  which  swayed  the  destinies  of  France,  shone 
with  a  brilliancy  of  talents  and  science  which  has  never  been 
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equalled.  It  was  there  that  the  apostles  of  the  profession, 
Chaussier,  Corvisart,  Desgenettes,  Halle,  Pinel,  Bichat, 
Broussais^and  a  host  of  others,  commenced  erecting  the  ^^Tem- 
ple  of  Medical  Science^'  on  the  enduring  foundation  of  phjsi* 
ological  and  pathological  sfnatomy.^-On  this  foundation, 
those  who  follow  them,  may  build  and  ornament,  but  they  must 
not  aspire  to  remove  it :  it  had  its  origin  in  the  discovery  of 
the  '^  universality  of  facts*'  that  cannot  be  controverted. 
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AwLT.  II.  Medical  Topographical  Report  of  the 
CouKTT  OF  Tompkins.  Communicated  by  the 
Society^ 

tRead  February  2,  1830  ) 

Tkb  county  was  ereoted  from  the  counties'of  Cayuga  and 
Seneca  in  1817,  and  three  towns  were  aooexed  Trom  Tioga  in 
182S.  It  is  situated  westerly  from  the  centre  of  the  Sute,  and 
ioclodes  part  of  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  waters  to  the  fi>r- 
Bier  pass  southerly  through  streanos  tributary  to  the  Susque- 
hannah  river,  and  those  of  the  latter  through  streams  in  va- 
rious directions,  into  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  lakes,  and  from 
thence  through  the  Oswego  river  into  Lake  Ontario.  It  ia 
boanded  on  the  north  by  Cayuga  and  Seneca ;  east  by  Cort- 
land and  Tioga ;  south  by  Tioga ;  and  west  by  Tioga,  and  the 
Seneca  lake,  wliicli  separates  it  from  Steuben ;  lying  be- 
tween 42%  }6\  and  42%  38'  N.  Lat.  and  0%  OP,  and  0^  41' 
W.  Lung,  from  Washington ;  containing  about  580  square 
miles  or  S70,000  square  acres. 

Thefnee  of  the  country — is  extremely  diversified  ;  in  the 
loath,  abrupt,  elevated  sterile  hills,  intersected  with  narrow 
vallies ;  the  centre  exhibits  a  wide  valley,  while  the  west, 
north  and  east,  are  roiling.  Many  delightful  and  romantic 
falls,  cascades  and  glens  are  formed  by  the  streams  running 
into  the  Cayuga  lake,  and  the  valley  of  its  inlet ;  the  most  inte- 
resting of  which  are  Fall  creek,  Goodwin's,  and  Buttermilk 
EiUs.  The  former  is  situated  a  mile  north  of  the  village 
of  Ithaca,  and  the  same  distance  south  from  Port  Renwick, 
(be  comer  of  the  Cayuga  lake.  The  descent  of  Fall  creek 
for  a  mile  by  a  succession  of  cataracts  is  438  feet ;  126  feet 
of  which  are  in  one  cataract,  nearly  perpendicular ;  between 
the  lU  and  Sad,  a  part  of  its  waters  is  turned  from  tlie  bed  of 
the  credc  into  a  tunnel,  cut  through  a  solid  rock  the  distance 
sf  fOQ  bet  for  hydraulic  uses. 

Goodwin's   falls  are  about  8  miles  north  from  Ithaca  on 
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the  west  nide  of  the  Cayuga  lake,  are  situated  on  HalieyV 
or  Taghkantc  creek  near  iu  mouth  ;  the  creek  is  SOreetwidfr 
and  the  perpendicular  fall  is  200  feet,  (he  rocks  on  each  aide 
rising  360  feet.  Buttermilk  (alls  situated  \\  miles  soutk 
from  Ithaca,  are  formed  bj  a  small  creek  taking  its  rise  in 
Danby  and  emptying  into  thef  Inlet* 

Lakesj  Rwer$  and  MorQ$$€8. — ^The  south  6nd  of  Cayug* 
lake  and  the  east  half  of  the  south  end  of  Sefteca  kko  lie  id 
this  county ;  the  former  penetrates  to  the  distance  of  about  90 
miles,  and  is  from  2  to  S  miles  wide ;  the  latter  aboit  10  milee^ 
and  is  in  width  from  1  to  2  mil^s ;  both  lakes  are  rery  deep^ 
and  their  pore  waters  never  freeze  but  a  short  distance  fVom 
the  shore. 

lliere  are  no  streams  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  obtain  the 
appellation  of  /2{«er,  none  whose  length,  in  the  county,  ex-* 
ceed  12  or  15  miles,  and,  in  the  common  language  of  the 
country,  they  are  called  CreeJc$;  the  largest  is  the  Cayuga  In* 
Iet,Which  as  its  name  imports,  discharges  its  waters  into  the 
head  of  the  Cayuga  lake ;  it  runs  in  a  northerly  direction.  The 
others  which  -empty  into  the  Cayuga  lake  or  the  Inlet,  are  Six 
Mile  Creek,  Five  Mile  Creek,  Cascadilla,  Fall  creek,  Salmon 
creek,  Taghkanic  or  Halsey's  creek,  and  Trumansburg  creek  ; 
the  above  streams  run  in  various  directions.  Small  branches 
of  the  Owego,  Catetant,  and  Cayuta  creeks  rise  in  this  coun- 
ty, and  running  southerly  empty  into  the  Susquehannah  river  ; 
several  small  streams  rise  on  the  west  side  of  the  dividing 
ridge  between  the  Seneca  and  Cayuga  lakes,  run  westerly 
and  empty  into  the  former  lake ;  all  the  streams  fkw  with 
great  rapidity,  furnishing  excellent  sites  for  mills,  excepting 
about  5  or  6  miles  of  the  inlet.  There  are  no  canals  in  the 
county. 

The  only  morass,  bog  or  swamp,  of  any  considerable  ex-» 
tent,  is  in  the  Ithaca  valley.  This  valley,  in  which  the  vil- 
lage of  Ithaca  is  situated,  is  about  6  miles  in  extent  from 
north  to  south,  about  one  mile  wide  at  its  southern  extremity^ 
gradually  widening  to  two  at  its  north  end.  It  h  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Cayuga  lake,  enclosed  on  the  east  and 
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1^  two  kigh  bills,  and  loses  haelf  in  (be  south  among 
the  kills  of  Danb/  and  Ndwfield.  It  is  formed  by  tbe  reces- 
aioB  q[  Ifae  lake,  and  tbe  washing  down  of  tbe  sarromidiDg 
hills,  and  in  its  natarai  state  was  one  continued  swampi  thick* 
1/ covered  wttb  black  ash,  alders  and  other  timber,  common 
t#  swaoBpa.  Tbe  first  buildings  were  erected  about  the  centre 
0f  ihe  east  side  of  the.vaUej  upon  small  alluvial  depositions, 
fbroMd  bv  the  Cascadilla  and  Six  mile  creek  as  tbej  emerged 
from  iha  bills*  The  industrj  of  man  has  remored  more  than 
thfee  firarthsoflhe  forests  of  this  vallej,  which  bj  admitting 
tbe  lajrs  of  the  son,  by  channelling  the  courses  of  the  creeks, 
and  bjr  ditchiog,  have  reclaimed  the  lands,  and  a  continu- 
ance of  the  same  causes  will  in  a  few  years  render  the  whole 
valJey  a  fortile  spot,  free  from  pools  or  stagnant  waters* 

jMigfUi^tfiVii* — There  are  strictly  no  mountains ;  in  the  south 
part  of  tbe  county  there  are  high  ranges  of  hills,  running 
nearly  north  and  south;  whii^h  followed  in  a  S.  W.  direction, 
terminate  eventually  in  the  Alleghany  mountains.  The  most 
elevated  are  in  tbe  towns  of  Danby  and  Caroline,  at  the 
iMfbdb  of  about  i,100  ft*  above  the  Cayuga  lake  ;  and  1,470 
above  the  Hudson  river  at  Albany*  The  times  during  which 
they  are  covered  with*snow,  are  various;  in  the  winter  of 
1806-7  it  was  five  mpnths ;  some  winters  since,  not  three 
weeks.  Snows  fall  deeper  and  lie  longer  on  these  hills,  than 
on  tbe  tract  of  country  between  the  lakes,  or  in  the  Ithaca 
Valley.  It  is  not  known  that  they  have  any  influence  upon 
the  general  currents  of  the  wind. 

Geological  Structure.'^The  substratum  on  whiqh  thecoun* 
ty  is  baaed,  is  of  transition  formation ;  chiefly  a  horizontal 
slaty  graywacke  rock,  with  occasional  compact  strata ;  and 
partly  a  horizontal  Calciferous  slate,  embracing  beds  of 
gypsum  (sulphate  of  lime)— or  peihaps  it  may  be  called  a 
hermaphrodite  rock ;  in  which  at  some  places  the  former,  and 
at  other  phM^es,  the  latter  predominates.  Fragments  of  prirai. 
tive  rock,  chiefly  granite  and  gneiss,. are  scattered  over  the 
surfiu:e;  and  also  transition  and  secondary  limestone.  At 
several  places,  at  the  points,  where  the  creeks  enter  the  Ith* 
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aca  Valley,  siikious  rocks  are  being  formed,  tbe  ceroentiii^ 
process  is  ooDtiiiually  progressing. 

The  soil  covering  the  rock  in  the  south  part  is,  on  the  bilU 
cbiy,  sand,  and  small  stones  firmly  cemented  together,  form-i' 
ing  that  peculiar  soil  known  bjr  the  name  of  hard  pan ;  in 
tbe  vallies,  clay  and, gravely  and  the  whole  lightly  covered 
with  loam  and  vegetable  mould*  The  Valley  of  Ithaca  ia 
alluvial ;  consisting  of  k>am,  gravel,  clay  4ind  vegetable 
mould,  the  residue  of  the  county  is  loam,  (in  the  formation 
of  which,  cby  rather  predominates)  and  vegetable  mould  ; 
making  a  soil  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growing  ef  wheat, 
of  which  quantities  are  grown  ;  small  beds  of  sawl  are  occar 
stonaily  found  scattered  over  the  whole  county. 

The  timber  is  principally  white  pine,  hemlock,  white  and 
black  oak,  birch,  sugar  and  soft  maple,  besswood,  chesnnt, 
white  and  black  ash,  hickory ;  some  white  wood,  cucumber, 
cherry,  quaking  ash,  butternut  and  sycamore. 

The  water  in  wells,  is  generally  hard,  containing  carbonate 
of  lime  in  greater  or  less  quantities ;  in  springs,  creeks  and 
lakes,  pure.  There  is  a  medical  spring  in  the  town  of  Dryden 
about  10  miles  east  from  tbe  village  of  Ithaca  and  it  is  acqui- 
ring some  celebrity  in  the  cure  of  dermal  affections,  and  an- 
other on  six  mile  creek  a  mile  or  two  S.  E.  from  Ithaca ;  tbe 
waters  of  neither  have  been  analyzed. 

State  of  Agriculture. — The  county  contains  as  before 
stated,  370,400  acres.  In  182&  there  were  f35,S4i!l  acres 
improved,  being  about  34  per-cent,  leaving  wild  235,056 
acres.  In  1835  there  were  186,180  acres  improved,  being 
60i  per-cent  and  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  £0,838  acres  or 
16|  per-cent.  The  improved  lands  are  divided  into  two 
kinds,  grazing  and  plough  land  ;  in  tbe  south  part  the  for- 
mer,  and  in  the  north  and  middle  parts,  the  latter  prevails. 
The  various  kinds  of  grasses  common  to  grazing  countries 
grow  freely,  and  in  many  places  luxuriously ;  the  foreign 
grasses,  are  chiefly  red  clover,  timothy  or  herds  grass,  and 
red  top.    White  clover  is  indigenous  ;  and  spontaneously  co- 
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Ters  Ibe  toil,  whefetrer  the  forests  and  shrubs  are  ^removed  ; 
▼ery  little  of  the  bog  or  wild  grass  is  to  be  found. 

TVheat,  is  the  staple  of  the  cooDty ;  rye,  oats,  maize,  and 
potatoes  are  freely  grown,  and  small  quantities  of  flax  and 
barley.  The  domesticated  animals,  and  for  consumption,  are 
horses,  neat  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  a  few  goats  and  mules. 

Beastif  BirdSf  and  Fishes. — ^There  were  formerly  heaver, 
elk,  bears,  wolves  afifl  panthers,  which  have  disappeared 
with  the  extensive  forests }  there  remam,  deer,  foxes,  wild 
cats,  woodchucks,  otters,  moskrat,  minks,  rabbits,  hedge-hogs, 
weasels,  sqvirreb,  (red,  black,  grey  and  striped,)  moles,  fieM 
and  home  mice.  Skunks  and  rats  have  immigrated ;  the  for- 
mer appeared  about  1805 ;  the  latter  about  1802,  and  were 
broiqilht  from  Albany  in  boatr** 

The  principal  birds  are  eagles,  hawks,  owk,  partridges,  vi- 
rions species  of  woodcock,  blue,  jays,  rdbins,  crows,  ravens, 
pigeons,  black  birds  of  difierent  kinds,  sparrows,  and  several 
species  of  duck,  among  which,  the  shell  drake  stand  the 
most  coBspicuotts.  Quails  immigrated  about  180t.  Among 
the  fishes  are  found  trout,  white-fish,  sun-fish,  cat-fish,  eels, 
ball-heads,  perch,  shiners,  gold-fish,,  chubs,  rock  and  black 
bass,  suckers,  lake  herring,  salmon,  pike,  pickerel,  and  the 
salmoQ  or  lake  trout,  weighing  some  as  high  as  16  or  20  lbs. 

Inhabitantt.'^This  county  was  settled  in  1789.  The  im- 
migrants are  chiefly  from  the  eastern  counties  of  this  State, 
jPfew  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts-; 
though  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  France,  Germany,  Vir- 
ginia, Carolina  and  Maryland  havo  contributed  to  its  popula- 
Uoii.  The  population  in  1826  was  32,908,  being  66,74  in- 
habitants to  a  square  mile.  In  18S5  it  was  S8«008,  bemg 
65,5S  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile,  and  an  increase  of  15)  per 
cent  in  ten  years. 

*Aji  inteBigent  gentleman  related  to  me,  thatiome  thirty  yean  since,  he 
was  lidiaf  in  Onoadaga  eonnty,  easterly  thioni^k  a  forest  on  a  moonlight 
Bightv  and  met  sometmng  advancinjg  toward  him  having  the  ^pearanoe  of 
a  shadow  from  a  small  cload  obscurmg  the  moon,  bat  upon  lookmg  np,  tile 
aky  wae  perfeety  oleSr ;  and  he  was  much  astonished,  when  meeUng  the  mo- 
ring  body,  he  firandit  tobe,  a  large  company  of  rote,  going  "  Westward,  Ho." 
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In  the  village  of  ttbaca  wiiich  coaiain  about  4,000  persoM 

the  population  is  dense ;  in  the  rest  of  the  county  scattered^ 
except  in  some  small  villeges.  The  dwellings  are  of  ail  de- 
scriptions, from  the  log  hut  to  the  elegant  brick  mansion,  all 
well  Tentilated,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  primitive  huts 
well  lighted ;  few  families  are  without  feather  beds,  and  the 
necessary  warm  clothing  for  winter ;  furniture  is  as  various 
as  the  different  degrees  of  wealth  and  refinement,  being  of  all 
grades  from  the  splendid  mahogany  locker,  escrutoir,  and 
chairs,  the  elegant  Grecian  sofa,  and  Brussels  carpet,  to  the 
rough  pine  table  and  plank  stool.  The  bouses  aro  warmed 
in  the  villages  chiefly  with  stoves,  in  the  country  principally 
with  fire-places ;  wood  is  the  article  of  fuel,  with  very  few 
exceptions  in  favor  of  coal.  The  greatest  number  of  inhabit 
tants  are  employed  in  agricultural  puiBuits,  many  in  various 
medianieal  occupations,  and  some  in  manufactories* 

Diet* — Bread,  potatoes,  pork,  beef,  fish«  milk,  butter  and 
cheese,  are  the  chief  nutritives  with  adults,  animal  food 
combined  with  vegetables  is  generally  taken  with  the  morning 
and  meridian  meals  |  the  evening  meal  is  vegetables  with 
butter,  tea  or  milk.  The  animal  food  chiefly  consumed  by 
the  farmers  is  pork  and  beef  salted.  In  villages  su[^lied 
with  a  daily  market,  fresh  beef,  mutton,  veal,  and  varioua 
kinds  of  fish,  fresh  and  salted  are  eensiderably  used ;  children 
are  fed  much  in  the  same  manner,  except  that  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  nnik,  and  bread  in  its  various  preparations  is  used ; 
there  are  none  so  poor  as  to  suffer  fi*em  hunger,  and  all  have 
plenty  of  fresh  air  and  exercise. 

Meiieal  Botany.-^The  botanical  department  contains 
many  and  valuable  medidna)  agents  ;  and  most  eas^s  that 
oocor  in  the  ordinary  prectice  of  the  physician,  mighi  be^ 
successfully  combatted,  without  resorting  to  the  shop  of  the 
apothecary.    The  following  are  to  be  found,  viz  : 

/fM^g«fioift.«^Acorus  Calamus,  (sweet  flag,)  root,  aroma* 
tic>  stimulant. 

Agaricus  Narcoticus,  (mushroom,)  narcotic. 
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Alttam  Trlflorum,  (leek^)  whole  plaot,  expectorant,  stimu- 
laut,  emollient.    * 

Aloas  6lauca»  (black  alder,)  bark,  tonic. 

Altliea  Officbalis,  (marsh  mallows,)  whole  plant,  demul- 
cent, emollient* 

Anthemis  Cotula,  (mayweed,)  stalk,  learand  flowers,  tonic 
secemant,  strmulant. 

Aralia  Hispida,  (sarsaparilla,)  stalk  and  leaf,  anti-syphili* 
tic,  anti-eoorbtttic* 

Aralia  Spinosa,  (prickly  ash,)  bark,  diuretic,  deobstruent, 
sudorific. 

Arbattts  Uva  Ursi,  (bear  berry,)  stalk  and  leaf,  diuretic, 
supposed  lithoDtriptic. 

Arctium  Lappa,  (burdock,)  root,  aperient,  diuretic,  secer- 
nant,  stimulant* 

Aronia  Arbutifolia,  (red  choakcherry,)  berries,  astringent. 

Asaram  Canadense,  (white  snake  root,)  root,  aromatic, 
etimulant. 

Asclepias  Syriaca,  (milkweed,)  root ;  strong  diuretic. 

Arum  Triphyllum,  (wild  turnips,)  fresh  roots,  stimulant 
aoti-spasmodic,  astringent* 

Betula  Lienta,  (black  birch,)  bark,  tonic,  astringent* 

Boletus  Igniaritts,  (pine  touchwooil,)  dry,  tonic. 

Cahha  Flabellifolia,  (cowslip,)  leaf,  diuretic,  esculent. 

Cardamme  PennsyWanica,  (water  cress,)  stem  and  leaf; 
stimulant,  diuretic. 

Cbebna  Glabra,  (snake  head,)  stalk  and  leaf;  cathartic, 
tonic* 

ChimapfailaMaculata,  (wititergreen,),leaf  and  berry ;  tonic, 
diuretic* 

Cbiinaphila  Umbellata,  ("prince's  pine,;  sUlk  and  leaf;  ton* 
jc,  diuretic* 

Chenopodium  Anthehnenticum,  (wormwood,)  seed;  ar>- 
(helmintic,  leaf  and  stalk ;  tonic,  bitter. 

Cbenopodium  Botrys,  (oak  of  Jerusalem,)  stalk  and  leaf  ^ 
stimnlant,  sudorific. 
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Comptonia  Asplenifolia,  (sweet*  fern,)  stalk  and  leaf;  an« 
tholmintic,  astringent* 

Coptls  Trifolia,  (gold  thread,)  root ;  tonic  bitter,  astringent, 
used  for  gargles, 

Convallaria  Multiflora,  (solooion  seal,)  root ;  sudorific,  mild 
tonic. 

Cornus  Florida,  (dogwood,)  bark,  tonic,  astringent ;  anti- 
septic. 

Crypta  Minima,  (purslane,)  sUlk  and  leaf;  emollient,  Yul- 

nerary. 

Ceraslium  Vulgatum,  (chickweed,) 

Datura  Stramonium,  (thorn  apple,)  stalk,  leaf  and  seed  ; 
narcotic,  stimulant. 

Dirca  Palustris,  (moosewood,)  bark,  tonic,  epispastic 
if  fresh. 

Equiselum  Hyemale,  (scouring  rush,)  whole  plant ;  strong 

diuretic. 

Epilobium  Latifolium,  (beech  drops,)  astringent. 

Erigeron  Philadelphfcum,  (flea  bane,)  stalk  and  leaf^  diu. 
retic,  sudorific. 

Erythronium  Americanum ;  (adder  tongue,)  leaf;  weak  su- 
dorific* 

Eupatorium  Perfoliatum  ;  (boneset,)  stalk  and  leaf;  eme- 
tic, secernant,  stimulant. 

Geranium  Mt.culatum,  (cranes  bill,)  stalk  and  leaf;  as- 
tringent. 

Uedoma  Pulegioides,  (penny  royal,)  stalk  and  leaf;  aro- 
matic stimulant. 

Hepatica    Americana,  (liverleaf,  liverwort,)  leaf,  tonic, 

diuretic,  expectorant. 

Hypericum  Perforatum,  (St.  John's  wort,)  stalk  and  leaf; 
tonic,  vulnerary. 

Ictodus  Foetida,  (skunk  cabbage,)  leaf  and  spadix ;  anti- 
spasmodic. 

Iris  Prismatica,  (blue  flag,)  root ;  emetic,  hydragogue. 

Juglans  Cinerea,  (butternut,)  bark,  cathartic,  epispastic,  if 
fresh. 
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Kalmk  LatUblia,  (laurel,)  leaf;  narcotic,  tonic 
Lauras  Benxoin,   (spice  bush,)  twigs;  tonic,  secemant, 
cUiDiilant. 

Lauras  Sassafras,  (sassafras  tree,)  bark  of  root ;  stim*  aro* 
matic;  aecemant  and  renal  stimulant 
Liriodeodron  Tulipifera,  (white  wood,)  bark,  tonic. 
Lobelia  Inflata^  (eyebrigfat,)  stalk  and  leaf;  stim.  emet« 
aecemant,  stimulant. 

Lyoopua  Virginicus,  (buglo  weed,)  stalk  and  leaf;  astrin-* 
gent,  tonic. 

Mi^[iiolia  Acuminata,  (cucumber  tree,)  bark  and  cone 
mmJtKty  bitter  tonic. 

Macrotjs    Racemosa,  (cofaush,)  root;  deobstruent,  tonic, 
anod/ne. 

Melissa  Officinalis,  (balm,)  leaf  and  stalk ;  weak  tonic. 
Nyssa  Multiflora,  (pepperidge  tree,)  bark  ;  weak  tonic. 
Oxalis  Acetosella,  (sorrel,)  leaf;  febrifuge,  diuretic,  emol- 
lient. 

Panax  Quinquefolia,  (ginseng,)  root;  weak  stimulant. 
Pinus  Canadensis,  (hemlock  tree,)  twigs,  renal  and  secer*  . 
nant,  stimulant. 

Pinus  Pendula,  (tamarack,)  sap ;  vulnerary,  stim.  laxative 
diuretic. 

Pinus  Strobus,  (white  pine,)  sap ;  vulnerary  stim.  anthel- 
tnintic 

Piatanua  OocidenCalis,  (button  wood,)  bark ;  toniC)  astrin- 
gent 

Plantago  Major,  (plantain,)  leaf;  diuretic,  emollient 
Polygala  Senega,  (seneca  snake  root^)  root ;  emetic,  ex- 
pectorant. 

Phytolacca  Decandra,  (poke  weed  gargot,)  root ;  emetic 
eatiiartic  used  externally  in  diseases  of  the  skin. 

Pmous  Yirginanus,  (wild  black  cherry,)  bark ;  tonic,  deob- 
alff«ent,  gum,  expectorant. 

Pteris  Aquilina,  (common  brake,)  stalk ;  secemant  stim- 
ulant. 
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Pteris  Atropurpurea,  (hog  brake,)  root,  mveili^iiious  de-^ 
mukent. 

Pyrola  Botundifelia,  (shin  leaf,)  leaf,  fresh ;  vulnerarj. 

Quercus  Alba,  (white  oak,)  bark ;  astringent,  tonic* 

Rhus  Glabrmn,  (sumach,)  bark  of  root ;  tonic^  astringent. 

Rhus  Toxicodendron,  (poison  vines,  running  mercury,) 
stalk  and  leaf;  seed,  diuretic  ruliefacient.^ 

Rhus  Yernix,  (poison  sumach,)  bark  and  leaf;  rubefacient- 

Ribes  Floridum,  (wild  black  currant,)  root ;  astringent 

Rubua  Occidentalis,  (black  raspberry,)  fruit ;  febrifuge. 

Rubus  Trivialis,  (dewberry,)  roots ;  astringent,  tonic. 

Rubus  villosus,  (blackberry,)  root ;  astringent,  tonic. 

Rumex  Cripus,  (dock,)  root ;  astringent,  diuretic,  perpe- 
(ic  ointment. 

Salix  Vitallina,  (yellow  willow,)  bark ;   tonic,  astringent. 

Sanguinaria  Canadensis,  (bloodroot,)  root;  emetic  Bar- 
cotic,  stimulant,  tonic,  escbarotic. 

Sambucus  Canadensis,  (blackberry  alder,)  berry  and  flow- 
er ;  laxative ;  root  and  bark>  hydragogue. 

Solanum  Dulcamara,  (bittersweet,)  bark ;  cath*  renal  and 
secernent,  stimulant,  stimulant  ointment. 

Scutellaria  Laterifolia,  (scuHcap,)  supposed  antihydropbo* 

Tilia  Glabra,  (basswood  tree,)  green  twigs,  demulcent, 
emollient. 

Triosteum  Perfollatum,  (bastard  ipecac,)  root ;  emetic,  ca- 
thartic, diuretic. 

Typha  Latifolia,  (cattail,)  root ;  demulcent,  emoUtent,  ex- 
cellent. 

Ulmus  Fulva,  (slippery  elm,)  bark,  demulcent,  emollienl| 
excellent* 

Urtica  Dioica,  (nettle,)  stem  and  leaf;  diuretic,  rabef»- 
cient. 

Uraspermum  Claytoni,  (sweet  cicely,)  root ;  aromatic, 
anti-spasmodic. 

Veratrum  Viride,  (itchwood,)  stalk  and  leaf;  stim.  emetie 
cathartic,  dermal  ointment. 
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TMa  Odorata,  (violet,)  stalks ;  laxative  ;  petals^  chem- 
ical test. 

Eitatic  and  Naturalized. — Altium  Cepa^  (onion,)  root, 
^m.  expectorant,  diuretic,  rubefacient* 

Allium  SativHin,  (garlic,)  root,  stim*  expectorant,  diuretie 
rubefaoient. 

Ahhea  Rosea,  (hollyhock,)  emollient,  aperient. 

Anelhom  Foeoiculum,  (fennel,)  seeds,  aromatic  tonic,  car- 
fnintive. 

Anethum  Graveoiens,  (dill,)  seeds,  aromatic  tonic,  carmi-* 
niotire. 

Angelica  Atropurpurea,  (angelica,)  seeds,  aromatic  tonic, 
carminative. 

Anthemis  Nobilis,  (chamomile,)  flowers,  tonic,  sudorific, 
carminative. 

Apiam  Petroselinum,  (parsley,)  root,  diruetic,  leaf,  condi- 
ment* 

AraVta  Racemosa,  (spikenard,)  stalk  and  leaf,  tonic  expec- 
torant. 

Artemesia  Absynthium,  (wormwood,)  stalk  and  leaf,  8tim« 
anthelmintic. 

Asparagus  Officinalis,  (asparagus,)  root,  strong  diuretic. 

Avena  Sativa,  (oats,)  seeds,  demulcent. 

Berberii  Vulgaris,  (barberry,)  bark,  deobstruent,  aperient, 
berries,  cooling  febrifuge. 

Brassica  Oleracea,  (cabbage,)  leaf,  rubefacient,  esculent. 

Calendula  Officinalis,   (marygold,)  leaf  and  flower,  weak 

tonic. 
Capsieum  Annuum,  (red  pepper,)  pod,  condiment,  stim. 

rabefacient. 

Carum  Carui,  (caraway,)  seed;  stomachic,  carminative, 
tonic. 

Coriandrum  Sativum,  (coriander,)  seed;  stomachic,  carmi- 

nitive,  tonic. 

Cochlearia  Armoracia,  (horse  radish,)  root ;  dinretic,  root 
and  leaf,  rubefacient.  , 
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Coniuni  Maculalam,  (poison  hemlock,)  stalki  leaf  and 
seeds ;  narcotic,  resolvent. 

Crocus  Officinalis/  (si^ron,)  flowers,  aromatic,  stimuhDt^ 
antispasmodic. 

Cjmara  Scolymus,  (articboke,)|leaft  diuretic. 

Daucus  Carota,  (carrot,)  root ;  sedative  cataplasm. 

Dianthus  Carjopbylus,  (pink,)  aperient. 

Humulus  Lupulus,  (hop,)  flowers,  tonict  anodyne,  diure* 
tic. 

Hjssopus  Nepetoides,  (hyssop,)  stalk  and  leaf;  expec- 
torant, seoernant,  stimulant. 

Inula  Helenium,  (elecampane,)  root  mild  stimulant 

Lactuca  Sativa,  (lettuce,)  dried  juice,  all  the  properties  of 
opium. 

Lavendula  Spika,  (lavender,)  stalk  and  leaf;  aromatic 
stimulant. 
,    Leontodon  Taraxacum,  (dandelion,)  root,  strong  diuretic. 

Leonurus  Cardiaca,  (motherwort,)  stalk  and  leaf;  anti-  , 
hysteric.  * 

Lepidum  Sativum,  (pepper  grass,)  stalk  and  leaf;  tonic, 
stimulant,  esculent. 

Lilium  Candidum,  (white  lily,)  root,  mucilaginous  demul- 
cent. 

Ltnum  Usitatissimum,  (flax,)  seed,  demulcent,  expecto- 
rant. 

Marrubium  Yulgau,  (horebound,)  stalk  and  leaf>  sudorific^ 

diuretic,  stimulant. 

Mentha  Sativa,  (spear  mint,)  stalk  and  leaf;  carminative, 
stomachic,  stimulant. 

Mentha  Piperita,  (peppermint,)  stalk  and  leaf;  carminative 
stomachic,  stimulent. 

Mirabilis  Dichotoma,  (four  o'clock,)  cathartic,  emetic. 

Nepeta  Cataria,  (catnip,)  stalk ;  secernent,  stimulant. 

Nicotiana  Rustica,  (tobacco,)  leaf;  narcotic,  cathartic, 
emetic. 

Papaver  Somniferum,  (poppy  )  juice ;  stim.  anodyne,  nar- 
cotic, antispasmodic. 
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Paeobk  Oflkinalis,  (peony^  1*001 ;  anthelmintic. 

Pseudo  Narcissus,  (daiSxlil,}  leaf;  weak  tonic. 

Pjms  Cydonia,  (Quince,)  seed ;  demulcent,  fruit,  febri- 
fiige. 

Bheum  Palmaium,  (rhubcirby)  root,  cathartic. 

Ribes  Rabmm,  (red  currant,)  fruit ;  cooling  febrifuge. 

Ricinus  Communis,  (palma  christi,)  expressed  oil,  cathar- 
tic* 

Rubia  Tinctoria,  (madder,)  root,  emenagogue,  tonic. 

Rosa  Crallica,  (rose,)  petals,  astringent. 

Ruta  Graveolens,  (rue,)  stalk  and  leaf;  stimulant,  tonic, 
narcotic,  rubefacient. 

Salria  Officinalis,  (sage,)  leaf;  stim.  carminative,  tonic 
diuretic 

Satureja  Hortensis,  (summer  savory,)  leaf  and  stalk ;  stim. 
carminative. 

Secale  Comutum,  (ergot,)  emenagogue,  parturient. 

Sempervivum  Tectorum,  '(houseleek,)  stalk  and  leaf,  .emol- 
lient, vulnerary. 

Sinapis  Nigra  and  Alba,  (yellow  and  com*  mustard,)  seed, 
stimulant,  emetic,  diuretic;  rubefacient. 

Symphitum  Officinale,  (comfrey,)  astringent,  vulnerary, 
emollient. 

Tanacetum  Vulgare,  (tansey,)  stalk  and  leaf;  tonic  mena- 
gogue,  anthelmintic. 

Thymus  Vulgaris,  (thyme,)  stalk  and  leaf;  weak,  tonic. 

Morals  and  Education. — ^There  are  11,737  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen  years;  12,240  are  taught 
in  the  common  schoob,  and  about  S50  in  the  academy  and 
private  select  schools.  A  deep  interest  is  felt  throughout 
the  county  on  the  subject  of  education ;  societies  for  its  pro- 
motion are  formed ;  it  is  not  very  common  to  see  a  person 
above  12  years  of  age  that  cannot^both  read  and  write,  many 
have  attained  the  more  elevated  ranks  of  literature,  and  are 
highly  intellectual. 

The  moraliQr  of  the  county  is  based  upon  the  christian  reli* 
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gion ;  its  precepts  are  rationally  practised  by  so  great  a  niim* 
ber,  as  to  give  a  high  tone  to  morals ;  and  those  who  are  not 
so  guided,  from  a  sense  of  self  respect^  a  laadable  desire  of 
respectability,  and  from  regular  habits,  are  generally  restrain- 
ed from  gross  immoralities,  and  improper  or  unbecoming  con- 
duct. There  are  about  50  large  religious  societies ;  erery 
fanAly  is  supplied  with  a  bible*  The  exertions  of  tempe- 
rance societies,  have  had  a  decidedly  beneficial  influence  in 
lessening  the  consumption  of  intoxicating  drinks. 

Distaste. — ^The  c^iseases  which  prevail  principally  in  the 
spring  and  latter  autumnal  months,  are  rheumatism,  peripneu- 
monies,  and  other  pulmonic  affections ;   in  the  summer  and 
early  fall  months,  synochus,  typhus,  and  intermittent  fevers, 
dysenteries,  and  other  diseases  of  the  intestinal  exhalent  tis* 
sue.     Goitre  is  the  only  endemic  disease  which  I  have  always 
found  on  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  the  Lakes ;  females  of  14  years  of  age  and  up- 
wards  are  generally  its  subjects.    Previous  to  the  introduction 
of  iodine,  calcined  sponge  and  mercurial  frictions  were  used, 
and  were  generally  efficacious ;  the  former  named  medicine 
has  since  been  substituted  with  equal  effect.     The  following 
epidemics  have  prevailed :     Pneumonia  Typhoides  prevailed 
in  1812  and  1813;  Scarlatina,  Cynanche  Maligna,  first  ap- 
peared in  1830 ;  Influenzas,  Rubeola,  Cynanche  Parotidcea 
and    Pertussis,  have  prevailed  at   various   periods   which 
are  not  now  recollected  ;  the  Asiatic  Cholera  has  never  pre- 
vailed in  the  county*    There  are  a  greater  number  of  Rheu- 
matic affections  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants, 
and  fewer  cases  of  Phthisis,  than  in  the  same  latitude  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.    The  profession  holds  a  highly  respectable 
standing  in  society ;  the  community,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
give  it  their  full  and  unlimited  confidence,  and  still  fewer  of 
its  members  abuse  that  confidence.    The  literary  and  scien- 
tific acquirements  of  the  members  of  the  medical  profession 
of  the  county,  though  not  of  the  high  order  of  the  professors 
of  our  medical  institutions,  are  yet  respectable.    All  are  Zs- 
gaily  qualijied  ;  many  have  been  educated  in  our  public  iosti* 
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tations;  most  keep  equal  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  sci- 
ence, and  the  ayerage  practical  and  useful  medical  intellb- 
gence  of  this  county  will  not  su&r  in  comparison  with  anjr 
other  io  the  sUte.  WILLIAM  BACON* 

Reference  is  made  to  the  report  of  the  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
Tersity  to  the  Legislature  for  a  Meteorological  table  for  the 
county.  W.  B. 
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Art.  III.  Report  of  a  Committbe  of  the  Society 
on  the  Varioloid,  and  the  means  of  eounteractif^ 
its  progress. 

(Rnd  Februuj  S,  1836.) 

The  committee  appointed  to  examine  into  the  caaaes  of 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  Varioloid  or  Small  Pox,  within  the 
last  few  years,  in  various  parts  of  our  coantry,  among  per- 
sons, who  had  been  protected  by  vaccination  ;  and  to  report 
on  the  best  means  of  counteracting  the  evils  consequent  upon 
that  state  of  things,  having  given  the  subject  the  consider* 
ation  their  time  and  circumstances  have  permitted,n>eg  leave 
to  offer  the  following  report. 

From  the  frequent  occurrence  of  varioloid,  within  the  last 
few  yearsy  strong  doubts  have  been  and  are  still  entertained} 
by^a  portion  of  the  medical  public,  as  to  the  integrity  or  the 
purity  of  the  vaccine  virus.  Indeed,  the  idea  of  its  degen- 
eration has  become  a  matter  of  considerable  notoriety ;  and 
hence  some  have  argued  that  we  must  return  to  inoculatioa 
with  variolous  matter  or  resort  to  the  cow  agaip  to  obtain 
genuine  cow-pox  matter. 

But  this  latter  alternative  is  easier  proposed  than  done :  for 
M.  Bousquet  and  others  assure  us,  that  the  cow-pox  as  found  in 
the  cow,  in  an  exceedingly  rare  disease*  M.  Bousquet  has 
never  known  an  authentic  case  of  it  in  France,  and  it  is  laid 
not  to  have  been  met  with  in  England  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years. 

The  same  gentleman  assures  us,  that  the  vaccine  has  not 
degenerated.  He  says,'^  could  I  lay  before  the  profession  the 
entire  correspondence  of  the  academy  of  medicine,  it  would 
be  seen,  that  for  one  who  asserts,  more  than  a  hundred  deny 
its  degeneration ;  and  the  latter  are  those  who  have  made 
vaccination  their  study^  and  who  have  incessantly  practised  it ; 
thus  both  facts  and  opinions  concur  to  prove  that  the  vaccine 
has  lost  none  of  its  value." 

That  we  may  be  able  to  appreciate  fairly  the  value  of  the 
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opinions  of  medical  writers  and  medical  practitioners  upon 
this,  as  upon  all  other  matters  connected  with  the  science  of 
medicine,  we  may  mention  that  M.  Bousquet  was  several 
years  secretary  to  the  Rojral  Academy  of  Medicine  in  France, 
and  vaccinating  physician  to  the  saroa  institution  for  the  pe- 
riod of  ten  years,  during  which  time  he  vaccinated  twice  a 
week*     He  had  thus  ample  opportunities  for  making  the  ne- 
cessary trials  and  experiments  upon  the  important  subject  of 
racciAation.     By  an  order  from  the  government,  he  prepared 
a  treatise  on  the  vaccine  disease, which  was  published  at  Paris 
is  J  833.     This  worlc  was  examined  before  its  publication  by 
Messrs.  Husson,  Itard,  and  Cbantourelle,  who  state  in  their 
report,  that  ^^  it  was  more  complete  than  any  other,  and  that  it 
gave,  in  their  judgment,  the  best  views  of  the  actual  state  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  subject."     If  these  views  be  true,  and 
we  beliere  they  are  in  accordance  with  those  entertained,  by 
several  distinguished  medical  writers  and  experienced  practi- 
tioners, it  wuuid  seem  needless  to  attempt  to  renew  the  vac- 
cine from  its  primitive  source,  the  cow ;  and  for  the  reasons 
ubore  stated,  it  is  fortunate  that  it  is  so. 

The  question  <if  revaccination  as  might  have  been  expec- 
ted, has  occupied,  and  still  occupies,  much  of  the  attention  of 
the  physicians  in  various  parts  of  Europe  and  our  own  coun- 
try. In  Prussia,  we  find  from  Rust's  Magazine,  a  cir.culat'  da- 
ted at  Berlin,  March  15th,  1833,  signed  by  the  chief  of  the 
military  medical  staflT,  declaring  that  the  results  of  revacci- 
nation of  the  army  as  already  effected  fully  proved  its  neces- 
sity ;  it  appearing  that  in  the  guards  alone,  l,425jout  of  2,- 
641  exhibited  the  true  vaccine  pustule.  The  order  therefore 
for  revaccinating  all  the  recruits  is  made  absolute,  and  the 
physiciatt*in-chief  of  every  division  is  required  to  procure 
aod  collect  from  the  several  regimental  surgeons,  correct  lists 
of  all  the  men  who  have  been  revaccinated,  as  well  as  every 
ciicuneistaDce  coming  under  their  observation  connected  with 
ibt  small-pox,  and  to  report  the  results  every  year  to  the 
royal  military  council. 

This  is  followed  by  a  statement,  entitled  "  Colkction  of 
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the  reported  results  of  revaccinatlng  the, army.''  "  Whereas 
a  number  of  individuals  have  been  attacked  with  5niaII'pox 
and  have  died  in  consequence,  notwithstanding  that  strongly 
marked  scars  unquestionably  proved  their  having  been  vacci- 
nated at  an  early  age,  it  is  nevertheless  apparent  thai  in  advan- 
ced years  they  still  are  liable  to  be  infected,  and  that  such  is 
likely  to  be  the  age  at  which  they  can  be  admitted  to  milita- 
ry service."  Hence  on  the  representation  of  this  fact  by  the 
chief  staff  physician  to  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  army^ 
an  order  was  issued  on  the  26th  March,  1631^to  all  the  medical 
officers  of  the  army  for  the  re-vaccination  of  all  the  men 
who  may  appear  to  be  possibly  liable  to  suffer,  as  well  as  all 
the  recruits  whatsoever,  whether  they  have  maika  of  pre- 
vious vaccination  Or  not. 

This  order  was  attended  to,  by  the  several  corps  which  it 
reached  as  far  as  it  could  be  effected  and  with  the  following 
results.  In  the  3d  corps  of  the  army,  being  at  Erfurt  in  188 1  ^ 
where  the  small^pox  was  raging,  the  24th  regiment  of  in- 
fantry and  the  fusileers  of  the  20th  were  re-vaccinated  and 
out  of  6,020  men  2,854  exhibited  pustules  ;  among  whick 
more  than  |  proved  to  be  of  the  true  vaccine  character.  In 
the  Bth  corps,  3,784  were  vaccinated,  and  925  took,  among 
which  also  about  I  proved  to  be  genuine  cow-pox. 

In  1832,  3,942  of  the  3d  corps  were  vaccinated,  and 
1,594  exhibited  eflecls,  but  as  in  the  rest,  somewhat  more 
than  I  were  true  vaccine.  In  the  fifth  corps,  of  3,234  vac- 
cinated, 2,535  were  effected  in  the  aforesaid  proportion.  The 
report  goes  on  to  say,  "  There  are  great  doubts  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  protective  agency  of  vaccination,  either  from  the 
possible  failure  of  the  original  vaccination,  or  from  tl)e  effect 
wearing  out  by  time ;  at  all  events  enough  is  established  to 
prove  the  necessity  of  the  measure,  and  it  is  notorious  that  «f- 
ter  th^  re-vaccination  of  the  doubtful  men  and  the  new  re- 
cruits of  the  fusileers  battalion  at  Erfurt,  not  one  became  in- 
jected although  closely  in  contact,  with  very  many  violent 
cases  of  small-pox."  Now  without  intending  to  4;ompliment 
Prussia,  we  cannot  withhold  our  expression  of  her  being  as 
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much  ia  advance  of  other  nations  in  (he  important  matter  of 
re^Taccioation  as  she  is  in  her  superior  system  of  public 
school  edocatioD. 

In  France  too,  the  question  of  revaccination  has  engaged, 
and  still  elicits  the  attention  of  the  physicians  not  only  in  the 
capital  bat  in  most  of  the  towns  throughout  the  provinces* 

The  academy  of  medicine  has  appointed  a  committee  to 
examine  rll  the  doubtful  points,  connected  with  the  subject, 
before  giving  any  decided  judgment,  and  from  time  to  time 
various  communications  are  addressed  to  that  body  from  prac* 
titiooers  residing  in  the  provinces.  Among  the  number  is 
M.  Lnrott,  a  physician  residing  at  Bischwiller,who  has  nuide 
several  experiments,  the  results  of  which  possess  great  inte- 
rest. Within  a  period  of  four  years  this  physician  has  vacci- 
nated no  less  than  3,600  persons ;  and  in  the  year  1832,  when 
an  epidemic  varioloid  attacked  the  Canton,  he  had  occasion 
to  tepe-at  the  operation  on  several  individuals.  Eighty-six 
persons  of  both  sexes  who  had  all  been  vaccinated  during  in- 
fimcy  presented  themselves  for  a  second  vaccination ;  he  says, 
^  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two,  their  arms  were  well 
marked  with  the  vaccine  cicatrix  in  a  perfect  form." 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  the  operation 
which  was  performed  by  introducing  the  matter  through  seven 
or  eight  punctures  on  one  arm  only. 

iSS^TjLIJI^S  ^«'^^^^«™Ption-  Incomplete.        False- 
12                      0  6.7 

Fram]0to20,       36  5  12  19 

SO  to,  30,       32  5  13  IS 

30  to  40,        6  2  S  2 

We  are  informed  that  the  column  of  perfect  eruption  em- 
braced all  the  individuals  in  whom  the  pustules  were  develo- 
ped three  or  four  days  after  the  operation  had  been  performed, 
assaming  the  true  character  of  the  vaccine  pustule,  and  follow- 
ing the  same  iparcfa,  with  this  sole  difference,  that^the  duration 
ot  the  secondary  eruption  was  sometimes- two  days  Uter  than 
that  of  a  troe  primary  one. 

The  formation  of  the  pustules,  was  always  attended  by  a 
lecondary  fever,  and  they  did  not  fail  to  leave  a  well  marked 
cicatrix  behind  thema 
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The  column  of  incomplete  vaccine  embraced  those  in 
whom  the  punctures  were  covered  with  pustules  on  the  sec- 
ond or  third  day;  but  these  always  assumed  an  :rregular  forniy 
terminating  in  a  sharp  elevated  point,  were  filled  with  a  dirty 
yellow  serum,  and  faded  on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  without 
being  attended  by  fever  or  leaving  any  trace  on  the  arm. 

From  the  foregoing  trials  it  will  be  perceived,  that  of 
eighty-six  individuals  re-vaccinated,  twelve  presented  exam- 
ples of  a  second  eruption  so  regular  and  perfect,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  distinguish  it  from  the  primary  vaccine. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  here  objected  that  the  first  vaccination 
was  imperfect  and  ill  done.  But  M.  Lurott  affirms  that  two 
thirds  of  these  patients  at  least,  presented  vaccine  cicatrices 
so  deep  and  well  defined,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  efficacy 
of  the  primary  operation,  **  and  we  are  entitled/*  to  use  the 
language  of  the  London  Lancet,  from  whence  by  the  way 
this  part  of  our  report  is  taken,  to  conclude  with  him  ( M* 
Lurott )  *'  that  these  individuals  exhibited  examples  of  two 
distinct  and  perfect  eruptions  of  Vacciola." 

As  to  the  interval  of  time  which  elapsed  between  the  two 
operations  and  the  results  which  follow  from  this  portion  of 
the  table,  M.  Lurott  observes  : 

Firstly  ;  That  before  the  age  of  ten  years  revaccination 
has  never  in  his  hands  produced  any  thing  but  a  false  raccine  ; 
he  has  never  been  able  to  develope  a  true  and  complete  enii>- 
tion  when  the  interval  between  the  two  operations  was  so 
short. 

Secondly;  That  above  the  age  of4en  years,  revaccination 
has  in  a  certain  number  of  cases  completely  succeeded. 

The  proportion  of  cases  in  which  the  operation  ^ave  rise 
to  a  second  eruption,  seems  in  a  direct  ratio  with  the  interval 
which  elapses  between  the  first  and  second  vaccinations ;  the 
longer  the  interval  the  greater  the  chance  of  success.  Thos 
in  some  cases  the  first  vaccination  which  we  performed,  in 
the  language  of  M.  Laurott,  although  perfectly  well  done, 
has  only  a  preservative  eflect  of  a  temporary  nature,  and  is 
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limited  to  a  certain  number  of  years.     This  seems  to  be  the 
tme  solatioQ  of  the  question :     But  what  is  that  limit  ? 

Here  oar  answer  cannot  be  so  precise,  for  it  varies  accor* 
ding  io  indiridual  constitution ;  but  from  the  experiments  of 
M.  Larott,  the  efiect  would  seem  toiast  for  at  least  ten  or 
fifteen  years  after  the  first  vaccination. 

A  question  proposed  by  the  French  academy  of  medicine, 
and  which  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  answered,  has  also 
been  investigated  by  M.  Lurott,  though  perhaps  in  a.  limited 
degree,  viz :  Will  the  vaccine  matter  taken  from  the  pustule 
o{  a  secondary  eruption  produce  a  true  primary  vaccine  dis* 
ease? 

The  author  answers  in  the  affirmative  on  the  faith  of  some 
experiments,  one  of  which  we  quote,  as  it  seems  very  deci- 
sive. Mademoiselle  Bourguignor,  aged  19  years,  who  had 
been  vaccinated  for  the  first  time  at  the  age  of  seven  months, 
the  traces  of  which  were  exceedingly  well  marked  on  both 
arms,  was  re-vaccinated  November,  1832*  On  the  7th  day 
after  the  eruption  the  left  arm  exhibited  pustules  of  a  complete 
eruption ;  a  few  drops  of  matter  were  extracted  from  these 
and  a  portion  was  introduced  on  the  same  day  into  the  right 
arm  of  a  healthy  child  four  y^ars  of  age  ;  six  punctures  were 
made ;  a  quantity  of  virus  taken  from  another  child  who  had 
been  vaccinated  for  the  first  time  was  introduced  into  the  left 
arm  of  the  same  infant  by  an  equal  number  of  punctures. 
The  boy  thus  vaccinated  in  both  arms,  was  brought  to  M. 
Lurott  for  examination  on  the  seventh  day.  The  vaccine 
pustules  were  equally  perfect  on  both  sides.  The  progress  of 
the  eraption  for  both  was  exactly  the  same  and  the  cicatrices 
which  remained  were  as  deep  on  one  arm  as  on  the  other. 
The  vims  collected  separately  from  both  sets  of  pustules, 
was  afterwards  inoculated  into  different  individuals  and  gave 
similar  results. 

From  these  and  other  facts  bearing  directly  on  this  subject, 
we  are  entitled  to  conclude  that  revaccination  furnishes  a 
matter  as  eflBicacious  as  that  produced  by  a  primary  vaccina* 
tioo* 
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Indeed,  we  hare  the  analogj  or  small-pox  to  support  this 
fact ;  for  experience  too  often  shews  that  a  varioloid  may  give 
rise  to  the  development  of  a  coafiuent  small«pox,  whether  the 
individual  be  vaccinated  or  not. 

In  the  language  of  the  Lancet,  ^<  there  is  some  found^tioa 
therefore  for  the  opinion  which  begins  to  prevail  among,  the 
public,  that  the  preservative  effect  of  vaocinatiop  is  only  tem- 
porary, at  least,  in  a  certain  number  of  individuals,  but  this 
fortunately  does  not  diminish  its  value  as  a  prophylactic,  for 
we  have  it  in  our  power  to  repeat  the  operation,  whenever 
circumstances  may  seem  to  require  it«"  The  Canton  of  Bisch- 
willes^  comprises  about  25,000  inhabitants,  and  of  these  the 
greater  part  has  been  from  time  to  time  vaccinated,  it  is  8aid« 
by  physicians  appointed  under  the  government ;  the  number 
vaccinated  may  amount  to  one  thirtieth  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion. In  1832-3  small-pox  broke  out  in  this  district  and  at- 
tacked 439  individuals,  of  whom  93  were  not  vaccinated  and 
346  were.  Now,  on  examining  these  439  patients  with  re- 
gard to  their  age,  we  find  that  103  were  less  than  ten  years 
of  age,  146  from  10  to  20,  156  from  20  to  30,  and  34  from 
SO  to  40. 

The  result  to  be  drawn  from  this  comparative  statement  of 
ages  is  interesting  and  instructive.  The  class  embracing 
children  below  10  years  of  age,  is  the  most  numerous  in  a 
population,  and  contains  the  greater  number  of  non-vaccina- 
ted individuals.  Yet  the  amount  of  patients  in  this  class  is 
one-third  less  than  in  the  two  following.  Whence  this  differ- 
ence ?  The  answer  must  be  found  in  the  modifying  effects  of 
time  or  the  preservative  power  of  vaccination.  During  the 
eight  or  ten  years  which  succeed  the  first  vaccination  the 
preservative  effect  of  the  matter  is  most  complete,  and  gradu- 
ally looses  its  influence  with  succeeding  years. 

After  the  age  of  30  or  3i,  the  number  of  patients  with  vari- 
oloid is  comparatively  insignificant,  because  after  this  age  the 
disposition  to  *  contract  small  pox  is  very  feeble,  and  hence 
re-vaccination  is  not  so  necessary  for  those  advanced  consid- 
erably in  life,  as  for  the  young  and  middle  aged* 
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Tbe  Ulttslrioas  Hufeland  says,  that  Varioloid  attacks  al* 
most  ezclusirely  adult  subjects,  or  those  who  had  been  Tac- 
cioaled  some  ten  or  twenty  years  before ;  and  this  fact  arises, 
be  says,  firotn  the  vaccine  loosing  its  effects  upon  tbe  human 
sjftCem  after  that  time — he  therefore  adrises  re^ vaccination 
after  ten  or  twenty  years. 

In  corroboration  of  these  views  it  may  be  mentioned  by  one 
of  your  committee,  that  the  persons  affected  with  Varioloid 
in  Utica,in  the  years  1832-3-4and  5  were  those  who  bad  bad 
the  vaccine  disease  some  15  to  35  ye^rs  before ;  and  that 
there  was  scarcely  a  single  case  in  which  the  disease  appear, 
ed  within  tcTQ  years  from  the  time  of  vaccination.  Several 
oases  among  adults  from  the  age  of  twenty-five  to  forfyfiift 
were  seen  fay  one  of  j-our  committee  and  were  found  to  be 
well  marked  cases  of  Varioloid,  but  not  a  single  one  where 
vaccination  had  been  performed  within  ten  years;  and  in 
the  numerous  cases  of  vaccinia  in  adults  fromjsecond  vaccina- 
tion, the  virus  taken  from  those  subjects  produced  upon  un- 
protected persons,  well  characterized  cases  of  the  true  vac- 
cine disease.  * 

Dr.  Stosch  of  Berlin  informs  us,  that  forty  pupils  in  an  es- 
tablishment for  instruction  at  Berlin,  who  had  been  vaccina- 
ted in  infancy  took  the  Varioloid  in  its  well  defined  form,  and 
in  several  instances  in  its  most  violent  character ;  the  cica- 
trices from  vaccination  were  all  well  marked,  and  all  those 
afl&cted  were  between  the  age  of  fifteen  and  twenty,  and 
among  these  the  oldest  had  the  disease  the  most  violently. 

Dr.  Gregory  too  assures  us  that  he  rarely  knew  a  case  of 
Varioloid  to  occur  in  a  person  under  tbe  age  of  ten  years,  in 
other  words  within  ten  years  from  the  period  of  vaccination. 

The  cbairman  of  your  committee  having  charge  of  seve- 
nl  patients  with  small-pox  in  Utica,  eleven  years  ago,  used 
the  precaatioD,  being  called  to  attend  them,  to  vaccinate  him- 
seU 

He  had  been  inoculated  with  the  vaccine  at  the  age  of  fif- 
teen, aead  hail  as  be  supposed  well  marked  scars  on  each  arm* 
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Nevertheless  he  took  the  disease  and  experienced  all  the  eon* 
etitutional  disturbance  which  usually  attends  the  vacciaeiaiid 
had  three  well  formed  pustules^  from  which  he  took  matter 
and  vaccinated  two  unprotected  children,  who  also  took  the 
disease  effectually.  Since  that  time  he  has  re-vaccinated  at 
least  one  hundred  protected  adult  persons ;  and  as  in  his  own 
casCi  he  tested  the  quality  or  purity  of  the  matter  hf  vaccin- 
ating unprotected  children. 

A  medical  gentleman  called  upon  him  a  year  ago  to  obtain 
some  vaccine  matter  ;  and  on  being  requested  to  go  and  select 
some  for  himself  from  a  child  ten  months  old^  which  had  then 
been  vaccinated  in  each  arm  with  two  kinds  of  matter  nine 
days  before,  the  gentleman  gave  the  preference  to  the  set  of 
pustules  in  the  arm,  vaccinated  with  virus  taken  from  the 

arm  of  Mrs.  G ,  aged  35  years,  who  had  had  the  vaccine 

in  childhood ;  her  arm  exhibited  well  marked  scars* 

It  should  moreover  be  stated  that  the  operator,  in  vaccina- 
ting the  child,  used  two  new  lancets  to  avoid  any  mistake  in 
regard  to  the  two  kinds  of  matter, — one  in  vaccinating  one 

arm  with  virus  taken  from  Mrs.  G 's  arm,  and  the  other 

lancet  in  inoculating  the  other  arm  with  matter  taken  from 
another  child  from  a  first  vaccination. 

A  few  cases  of  Varioloid  as  it  appeared  in  Utica  will  now 
be  mentioned. 

Case  IsU  W.  T.  aged  about  44,  had  been  vaccinated  at 
8  years  old ;  he  has  well  marked  scars  on  bis  left  arm ;  sick- 
ened in  May  1834 ;  fever  and  severe  pain  in  the  head  for  about 
a  week,  when  the  eruption  of  Varioloid  appeared  pretty  gene- 
rally over  his  body;  symptoms  progressed  regularly — ^fevcr 
and  pain  of  head  so  severe  as  to  require  two  bleedings. 

Case  2d.  P.  T.  aged  17,  in  same  family ;  had  been  vacci^ 
naied  at  4  years  old — ^sickened  two  weeks  after  the  above 
case  appeared ;  a  well  marked  case  of  Varioloid. 

Case  Sd.  M.  S.  aged  50,  had  been  vaccinated  at  15  years 
of  age;  sickened  m  May  1635,  fever,  redness  of  fiice  and 
eyes  resembling  an  erysipelatous  affection ;  five  days  from 
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ihB  ailftclE,  YarioIoideraptioDs  appeared,  and  it  proved  to  b^ 
a  aeTore  caao  of  Variploid. 

C0ie  4^  ▲  C'  aged  38,  had  small-pox  io  (Valea  in  infanf- 
cj ;  this  was  a  serere  case  of  yariola. 

Cas^  5tb*  C.  B.  female  aged  34,  had  been  yaccmated  at 
fix  jears  of  age ;  after  ^i\  illness  q(  ^  dajs  she  was  foi^nd  i9 
liare  Varioloid* 

Case  Qilu  T.  W.  female  aged  15,  had  been  raccinated  in 
childhood ;  a  well  defined  case  of  Varioloid. 

Case  Itk.  W.  C*  aged  ^3,  had  been  vaccinated  in  inlan- 
cj ;  a  well  characterized  case  of  Varioloid. 

Ca$e  8<&.  W.  C.  aged  2Q,  was  vaccinated^in  childhood ; 
l^ad  a  severe  ftttaol;  of  the  Varioloid. 

In  all  thes^  cases  thpre  were  observed  to  be  well  formed 
spars  froqfi  raccinationf  Several  sifpilar  cases  might  be  narra- 
ted,  were  it  necessary  and  did  time  permit. 

Much  having  been  said  in  respept  to  the  vaccine  becoming 
degenerated  or  injured  bj  eruptive  diseases,  and  some  other, 
causes,  we  think  it  right  to  quote  M*  Bousquet's  opinions  on 
this  subject  According  to  him,  true  vaccinia  possesses  all 
its  properties  from  the  instant  of  its  formation,  and  preserves 
them  until  the  8th  or  10th  day ;  he  doubts  whether  the  vac- 
cine virus  can  be  degenerated,  or  injured)  by  physical  irrita-' 
tioQ  or  even  by  cauterization  of  the  part  in  which  it  was  in* 
serted.  In  his  opinion  it  possesses  but  one  quality  which 
never  changes  in  difierent  subjectsf.  He  says,  '^  it  is  not  true 
that  eruptive  diseases  affect  its  quality  or  purity  in  any  man- 
ner whatever.  Small-pox,  and  3ven  tlie  virus  of  syphilis  it- 
self have  no  effect  in  impairing  the  efficacy  and  purity  of  th« 
vaccine  matter."  He  assures  us  that  the  various  experiments 
whidi  have  been  made  prove  conclusively,  that  the  vaccine 
virus  has  never  been  known  to  carry  the  poison,  or  be  affected 
in  an/  manner  with  the  virus  of  any  otlier  disease  whatever. 

We  may  here  remark  that  false  vaccinia  differs  very  wide- 
ly from  the  true,  in  its  characters  and  progress :  it  begins  by 
iba  ficrt  or  second  day,  and  is  developed  with  such  rapidity, 
thiit  it  attains  its   height  by  the  tim«  the  genuine  begins  to 
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show  itselr,  the  pustule  present  do  central  depression,  is  with* 
out  the  silvery  lustre  and  has  no  elevated  rim ;  it  rises  quick- 
ly (o  a  point,  and  th'^s  becomes  crowned,  Widi  a  yettow  or 
dirty  layer,  which  bursts,  and  gires  out  a  single  flake  of  mat'^ 
ter.  This  when  dried,  resembles  gnm  in  appearance;  all 
this  is  accomplished  in  eight  or  ten  days  at  farthest.  There 
is  now  very  little  doubt  that  the  spurious  vaccfne,  is  Y>wing 
to  matter  too  far  advanced,  or  to  the  resistance  oifered  by  the 
economy  from  previous  raccination  or  variolation.  ' 

It  is  now  about  forty  years  since  the  discovery  of  vaccina- 
tion by  the  philanthropic  Jenner. 

Before  the  vaccine  disease  had  come  fully  in  use,  its  effica- 
cy as  a  prophylactic  against  small  pox,  was  tested  in  several 
thousand  instances  by  inoculation  with  variolous  matter ;  and 
as  scarcely  an  individual  was  affected  by  that  disease,  the  me- 
dical public  were  therefore  led  to  repose  the  most  perfect 
confidence  in  the  protective  virtues  of  the  rikccine  disease, 
and  very  naturally  entertained  the  hope  that  at  no  very  dis- 
tant period,  that  most  loathsome  distemper  would  be  banished 
from  the  earth.  Sncb  tonttnued  to  be  the  pleasing  antidpa* 
tions  of  many  of  the  medical  profession  antil  within  the  last 
lew  years. 

The  public  and  even  the  members  of  the  professioD  hav« 
been  hiuch  puzzled  with  the  question ;  what  is  the  Va- 
rioloid ?  By  some  it  is  regarded  as  a  distinct  disease  from 
smalUpox,  while  others  consider  it  as  meteij  a  modifieatioa 
of  that  disease. 

Without  entering  into  a  detailed  account  of  this  matter, 
ther6  are  indubitable  facts,  derived  from  personal  observation 
and  practical  experience,  which  warrant  us  in  regarding  Va- 
rioloid as  a  mere  modification  of  small  pox,  producing  in  per- 
sons unprotected,  genuine  variola :— indeed  in  a  few  iostancev 
it  has  been  known  to  produce  the  coafiuent  form  of  the  dis« 
ease,  and  even  death* 

The  importance  of  vaccination  is  urged  by  Dr*  John  Bell^ 
in  his  dissertation  on  the  question,  '*  to  what  extent  has  the 
vaccine  disea&e  been  found  to  be  a  preventative  of  smell-fieK.*^ 

» 
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He  ajss.  "  that  reason  aod  probability  are  highly  in  favor 
«f  the  tnitli  of  Dr^  Jeoner'a  opinion,  that  the  security  which 
rmocm^&on  oflbre  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  degree  of  per- 
fecdoo  of  the  vaccine  process ;  and,  that  in  consequence,  it  is 
MiwMAt  to  revaccinate  as  Icmg  as  any  effect  is  produced.'' 
Tbis  dissertation  it  will  be  remembered  obtained  the  Boylston 
price  for  the  year  1835. 

Had  Dr.  Jcnner's  advice  been  followed,  your  committee 
are  of  the  opinion,  that  small^pox  and  Varioloid  would  have 
been  mach  teas  frequent  in  Europe  and  our  own  country. 

Nerertheie^  the  blessings' of  vaccination  have  been  incal- 
coUMe*  From  all  that  can  be  learnt,  in  regard  to  the  mean 
daratioQ  of  human  life  in  Europe  and  our  own  country,  it 
aeeaia  that  five  years  have  been  added  within  the  last  quarter 
of  the  preaent  century.  In  1806,  the  average  duration  of 
honaa  life  was  28  years ;  it  is  now  S3,  there  is  therefore  a 
gM  of  five  years. 

Now  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  vaccination  has  contribu- 
ted more  towards  this  happy  result  than  any  other  thing  or 
■igainre  which  has  occurred  in  our  day.  Up  to  the  time  of  the 
discovery  of  that  happy  prophylactic,  not  less  than  one-tenth 
of  the  whole  human  race  is  supposed  to  have  fallen '  victims 
to  the  devwtating  effects  of  natural  small-pox.  Thirty-six 
thousand  persons  died  in  England  of  that  disease  in  one  year, 
only  three  years  before  the  discovery  of  vaccination.  By  the 
introdactioD  cf  vaccination  the  most  fatal  risk  to  childhood 
has  been  banished ;  thus  prolonging  the  term  of  existence, 
and  to  persons  endowed  by  nature  with  a  good  constitution  it 
aflbrds  the  means  of  long  life,  by  removing  one  great  cause 
of  its  termination. 

In  conclusion,  the  experiments  and  observations,  made  by 
some  of  the  members  of  your  committee,  are  in  conformity 
with  the  statements  of  M.  Lurott,  and  M*  Bousquet,  and 
hence  they  feel  themselves  justified  in  coming  to  the  follow* 
iog  GODclnsions : 

FinHf — ^That  what  has  been  termed  Varioloid  is  in  fact 
samll-pox ;    capable  of  conveying  that  disease  to  persons 
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who  have  never  been  protected ;  and  that  the  degree  of  mod- 
ification depends  upon  the  dirersified  differenoes  in  coneiitfrr 
tion,  and  the  greater  or  less  inflaence  effected  by  the  previ* 
ous  vaccination. 

Secondly — ^That  some  individuals  are  more  effected  bj  tha 
vaccine  viras  than  others ;  that  there  is  strong  reason  to  be. 
lieve  that  its  protective  power  is  frequentlj  injured  or  de^ 
strojred  by  time* 

Thirdly — That  vaccination  is  a  complete  protection  against 
small  pox,  when  the  system  is  fully  under  the  influence  of  the 
vaccine  disease  ;  but  that  the  best  evidence^of  this  influence 
is  to  be  found  in  resorting  to  revaccioation  until  it  no  longer 
produces  any  effect  upon  the  system* 

With  these  views  of  the  subject,  your  committee  would  re- 
spectfully advise  revaccination  not  only  in  all  cases  of  doubt, 
but  in  all  instances  where  persons  have  been  originally  vacci^ 
nated  in  infancy  or  youth,  believing  that  if  this  practice  ■houl4 
be  generally  adopted,  and  proper  precautions  used  in  procur- 
ing pure  vaccine  matter,  that  mcmt  loathsome  disease  wouU 
be  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  banished  from  the 
world. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  McCALL,  Chairman. 
JONATHAN  EIGHTS, 
WILLIAM  BAY, 
T.  ROMEYN  BECK. 
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NEW-YORK  STATE  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 


Art.  IV.  Annual  Address,  delivered  be/ore  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New-York^  Feb.  8, 
1837,  by  James  M' Naughton ,  M.  D.,  Presx- 
dent  of  the  Society* 

GElfTLJBMEir, 

The  revolution  of  another  year  has  again  brought  us  to- 
gether, and  the  duty  devolves  upon  me,  however  incompe- 
tent, of  addressing  you  on  some  subject,  connected  with  the 
object  of  our  association. 

This  Society  was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  better  regu- 
lating the  Practice  of  Physic  and  Surgery,  and  of  advancing 
Medical  Science  and  Education,  throughout  the  State.  How 
far  it  has  accomplished  the  objects  contemplated  in  its  ihcor* 
poration,  can  best  be  determined,  by  ascertaining  what  was 
the  condition  of  the  medical  profession,  before  it  was  institut- 
ed, and  comparing  that  with  its  present  state.  Many  think 
that  more  might  have  been  accomplished,  since  its  organiza- 
tion ;  but  few  have  taken  the  trouble  of  investigating  the 
nature  of  the  obstacles  to  be  surmounted,  or  the  means  pos- 
sessed by  the  societies,  to  bring  about  a  sudden  revolution 
in  the  character  and  education  of  a  profession  like  ours. 

At  the  period  when  the  first  settlers  came  into  this  State, 
Medical  Science  was  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  Europe.  Medicine 
had  not  yet  emerged  from  the  superstition  and  empiricism  of 
the  middle  ages.  The  clergy  in  many  instances,  united  the 
care  of  the  body  with  the.  cure  of  souls.  Surgery  was  a 
rude  art  in  the  hands  of  barbers,  and  midwifery  in  the  ex* 
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elusive  possession  of  ignorant  females.  Tho  celebratad  Me- 
dical Schools  of  Leyden,  of  Paris,  of  Edinburgh,  and  of 
London,  were  either  not  in  existence,  or  such  as  existed,  had 
not  acquired  much  fame. 

When  Medical  Science  had  made  so  little  progress  in  the 
most  civilized  and  enlightened  nations  of  the  old  world,  it 
could  scarcely  be  expected,  that  it  would  flourish  among  the 
hardy  adventurers,  who  resorted  to  the  wilds  of  the  new 
world.  But  after  Harvey  discovered  the  circulation  of  the 
Wood,  and  Asellius,  and  Pecquet,  the  lymphatic  system  of  ves- 
sels, a  new  era  began.  Medicine  soon  underwent  a  change. 
It  began  to  be  cultivated  agreeably  to  the  principles  of  in- 
duction laid  down  by  Bacon,  and  to  merit  the  name  of  sci- 
ence. 

The  Medical  School  of  Leyden  became  the  most  celebrat- 
ed in  Europe  ;  and,  as  most  of  the  original  settlers  of  this 
State,  came  from  Holland,  it  is  fair  to  presume,  that  some  of 
its  pupils  found  their  way  to  America.  But  the  records  of 
Medicine,  so  far  as  known  to  me,  are  silent  respecting  them* 
The  probability  is,  that  such  as  came,  were  of  that  humble, 
but  useful  class,  whose  names  are  lost  with  the  generation  to 
which  they  belonged.  After  New- York  had  fallen  into  the 
possession  of  Great  Britain,  most  of  the  educated  Physicians 
of  the  Province,  received  their  medical  instruction  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  or  at  the  private  schools  of  Lon- 
don. No  school  of  Medicine  was  instituted,  in  the  province 
itself,  until  a  very  late  period.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that, 
although  Colleges  for  instruction  in  Theology,  Literature  and 
tho  Arts,  were  established  in  New-England,  and  in  Virginia, 
very  soon  after  the  first  settlement,  no  Medical  School  was 
organised,  until  more  than  150  years  afterwards* 

Little  had  been  done  for  the  diffusion  of  Medical  Science, 
in  any  part  of  the  colonies,  before  the  revolution  ;  and  it  was 
long  after  the  connection  between  the  mother  country  and 
the  provinces  was  dissolved,  before  a  Physician's  education 
was  thought  complete,  without  a  visit  to  the  European  schools. 
Those  whose  mjeans  would  not  admit  of  their  croMing  the  At- 
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lantic,  had  to  be  conlcnlod  with  the  limited  opportunilies  they 
could  obtain  of  seeing  practice  with  their  preceptors,  and 
what  they  could  glean  from  the  few  books  to  which  they  had 
access. 

No  general  law  regulating  the  practice  of  Physic  and  Sur- 
gery was  enacted  during  our  colonial  state — the  only  law 
relating  to  our  profession,  passed  before  the  revolution,  was 
in  1760^  and  was  limited  in  its  operation  to  the  city  of  New- 
York.  The  preamble  to  the  act  sets  forth  the  reasons  which 
led  to  its  passage.     It  is  in  these  words : 

"  Whereas  many  ignorant  and  unskilful  persons  in  Physic 
and  Surgery,  in  order  to  gain  a  subsistence,  do  take  upon 
themselves  to  administer  physic,  and  to  practice  surgery,  in 
the  city  ofNew-York,  to  the  endangering  of  the  lives  and  limbs 
of  their  patients,  and  many  poor  and  ignorant  people  inhab- 
iting the  said  city,  who  have  been  persuaded  to  become  their 
patients,  have  been  great  suflferers  thereby  ; — for  preventing 
such  abuses  in  future,  be  it  enacted."  &c. 

This  act  provided,  that  every  student  should  undergo  an 
examination,  and  receive  a  diploma  or  licence.  It  was  fur- 
ther provided,  that  a  fine  of  five  pounds  should  be  recovered 
from  any  one  who  practised  without  complying  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act.  This  act  seems  to  have  been  continued 
in  force  in  the  city  of  New  York,  until  the  separation  from 
the  mother  country.  The  lives  of  the  people  living  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  city  do  not  appear  to  have  received  any  pro- 
tection against  empirics.  Whether  this  arose  from  the  fact  of 
their  being  thought  of  less  value,  or  whether  they  were  deemed 
less  in  need  of  protection,  than  "those  of  the  poor  and  ignorant 
people'  of  New- York,  I  know  not. 

On  the  27th  of  March,  1792,  another  act  was  passed,  lim- 
ited to  the  city  and  county  of  New- York.  The  reaslbns  set 
forth  in  the  preamble  for  the  passage  of  this,  are  very  similar 
to  those  relative  to  the  law  of  1760.  "  Whereas,  many  ig- 
norant and  unskilful  persons,  presume  to  administer  physic, 
and  practice  surgery  within  the  city  and  county  of  New- 
York,  to  tlie  detriment  and  hazard  of  the  lives  and  limbs  of 
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the  citizens,  for  the  prevention  of  such  abuses  In  future,"  &c. 
This  act  required  that  the  student  should  study  Medicine 
with  some  authorized  practitioner  for  two  years,  if  a  gradu- 
ate of  some  college,  and  three  years,  if  not  a  graduate — 
that  he  should  be  examined  by  three  practitioners,  (other 
than  those  with  whom  he  studied,)  in  presence  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  certain  other  public  officers — and  if  approved,  that 
he  should  ceceive  a  licence  to  practice.  In  this  act  it  was 
provided,  that  every  person  practising  without  a  licence, 
should  be  fined  seven  pounds,  and  be  incapable  of  maintain- 
ing a  suit  in  any  court  for  services  rendered.  Doctors  in 
medicine  were  allowed  to  practice  without  a  licence. 

The  first  general  law  regulating  the  Practice  of  Physic  and 
Surgery,  was  passed  in  1797.  By  the  act  of  23d  March  of 
that  year,  every  student  was  required  to  study  four  years,  if 
not  a  graduate,  and  three,  if  a  graduate.  It  was  also  enacted,  * 
that  any  person  practising  without  a  licence,  should  pay  a 
fine  of  twenty-five  dollars.  It  was  further  provided,  that  ia 
case  of  some  sudden  emergency,  any  person  might  adminis- 
ter medicine,  or  even  perform  surgical  operations  \  but  no 
demand  for  compensation,  for  theservices  rendered,  could  be 
lawfully  made.*  This  act  continued,  without  material  alter- 
ation, until  April  4th,  1806,  when  the  law  incorporating  the 
State  and  County  Medical  Societies  was  passed. f 

By  that  law,  every  county  in  the  State  was  authorized  to 
form  a  County  Medical  Society,  which,  when  organized  as 
prescribed  in  said  act,  were  declared  to  be  '  bodies  corporate 
and  politic,  in  fact  and  in  name,' each  bearing  the  name  of  the 
county  in  which  it  was  hislituted.  The  several  County  So- 
cieties were  empowered  to  examine  students,  and  if  found 
qualified,  to  grant  a  diploma,  or  licence  to  practice. 

The  State  Medical  Society  was  instituted  by  the  same  act. 

•  Graduates  and  Licentiates  of  Colleges  of  Medicine  were  permitted  to 
practice  without  furtlier  examination,  upon  6 ling  a  copy  of  their  diploma 
in  the  Secretary  of  State's  office,  or  in  the  County  Clerk's  office. 

1 1  am  indebted  for^he  above  references  to  a  Report  made  to  the  Assem- 
bly, in  18S5,  by  the  Hon.  Edward  Livingston. 
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It  consists  of  a  limited  number  of  members,  called  Perma- 
nent, and  of  a  Delegate  or  representative  from  each  of  the 
County  Societies,  chosen  for  a  limited  time.  By  its  charter, 
it  is  authorized  to  examine  students,  who  present  themsclvcft 
for  examination,  either  by  original  application,  or  by  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  the  Censors  of  the  County  Societies, 
It  is  also  empowered  to  regulate  the  County  Societies,  pro- 
vided its  ordinances  do  not  conflict  with  the  laws  of  this 
Stale,  or  of  the  United  States. 

By  the  act  of  April,  1806,  it  was  declared,  that  no  per- 
son should  practise  physic  or  surgery  in  this  State,  without 
having  first  received  a  licence  as  directed ;  and  that  in  the 
event  of  his  practising,  without  a  licence,  he  should  not  be 
able  to  recover,  in  any  court,  for  services  rendered* 

Although  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  above  act,  there  ex- 
isted some  Medical  Societies  in  New- York,  and  other  places, 
their  influence  was  limited  as  well  as  their  privileges.  It 
was  not  until  the  organization  of  the  State  and  Colinty  So- 
cieties took  place,  that  the  profession  acquired  a  regular  form. 
A  gentleman  who  took  an  active  part  in  promoting  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act,  speaking  of  the  state  of  the  profession  at  the 
time,  says :  # 

*^  Those  who  witnessed  the  original  and  progressive  settle- 
ment of  the  northern  and  western  sections  of  this  State  since 
1790,  will  recognize  the  mania  that  infatuated  the  emigrants 
from  the  east,  and  the  ambitious  projects  formed  by  those  who 
assumed  the  title  of  Doctors.  Many  who  had  never  read  a 
volume  in  medicine  were  suddenly  introduced  to  an  exten- 
sive practice,  and  to  a  reputation  of  such  imposing  authority 
as  to  control  the  opinions  of  their  superiors  in  scieiice,  and 
to  prescribe  rules  of  practice  for  their  government.  Consul- 
tatious  were  generally  distinguished  for  gross  controversies 
at  the  bed  side  of  the  patient,  whose  health  and  life  were 
,  often  immolated  to  the  ignorance,  prejudices,  or  discordant 
theories  of  the  contending  physicians."* 

*  Dr.  Steamf ,  New- York  Medical  and  Phyncml  Jooraal,  IMS. 
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ir  this  be  any  thing  like  a  true  picture  of  the  .general  state 
of  the  profession,  at  that  tinoe,  some  Legislative  action  was 
loudly  called  foi*;  and  the  profession  is  under  lasting  obliga- 
tions, to  those,  who  were  most  instrumental  in  originating 
and  carrying  through,  the  measures  of  reform.  There  has 
been  some  diversity  of  opinion,  relative  to  the  originators  of 
the  measures,  which  led  to  the  enactment  of  ^he  law  of  1806. 
It  has  been  attributed  to,  and  claimed  by,  the  Medical  Society 
of  the  city  and  county  of  New- York  ;  but,  apparently,  with- 
out justice.  We  are  assured,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Stearns, 
a  former  President  of  this  Society,  that  no  "  Physician  then 
resident  in  the  city  of  New- York,  had  any  knowledge  of  the 
preliminary  measures,  which  led  to  the  formation  of  this  law, 
or  the  most  remote  agency  in  procuring  its  passage  through 
the  Legislature." 

According  to  this  authority,  than  which  better  could  not 
be  quoted  on  the  subject,  the  first  movement  took  place  in 
the  county  of  Saratoga.  A  circular  was  issued  by  a  meeting 
of  practitioners  of  that  county,  convened  at  Ballston  in  No- 
vember, 1805,  addressed  to  the  physicians  of  the  adjoining 
counties  of  Montgomery  and  Washington,  calling  on  them  to 
meet  at  Ballston  on  the  16th  of  January,  1806,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adopting  measures  to  obtain  an  act  of  incorporation, 
for  a  Medical  Society  for  "  the  suppression  of  empiricism 
and  the  encouragement  of  regular  practitioners."  The  cir- 
cular is  signed  by  W.  Patrick,  John  Stearns,  and  Grant 
Powell.  The  convention  met  on  the  day  appointed.  A  me- 
morial was  agreed  upon  to  be  presented  to  the  Legislature ; 
and  a  committee,  consisting  of  Dr.  Asa  Fitch,  of  Washing- 
ton county,  Dr.  Stearns,  of  Saratoga,  and  Dr.  Alexander 
Sheldon,  of  Montgomery,  were  appointed  to  aid  in  promoting 
the  success  of  the  application.  It  was  not  at  first  contemplated 
to  make  the  act  a  general  one  ;  but  the  committee  took  the 
responsibility  of  making  it  so. 

It  fortunately  happened,  that  Dr.  Sheldon,  one  of  the  com- 
mittee, was  that  year  chosen  speaker  of  the  House  of  As- 
sembly.    Through  his   influence,  aided   by   other   medical 
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members  of  the  House,  and  in  a  mo&t  material  degree,  by 
the  powerful  eloquence  of  the  late  Judge,  W.  W.  Van  Nessi 
then  a  mensber,  the  bill,  after  a  formidable  opposition,  was 
finally  passed.     Such  was  the  origin  of  the  act,  organizing  * 
the  State  and  County  Medical  Societies. 

We  are  informed  that  in  three  months  after  the  passage  of 
the  law,  no  fewer  than  twenty  County  Medical  Societies 
were  formed,  pursuant  to  its  provisions:,  and  that  in  two 
years,  there  was  scarcely  a  county  in  the  State,  of  any  con* 
siderable  population,  without  its  Medical  Society.* 

From  this  time  the  medical  profession  began  to  acquire 
character  and  respectability.  The  irregular  proceedings,  by 
which  certain  members  of  the  faculty  had  hitherto  succeeded, 
in  acquiring  notoriety  and  credit  among  the  people,  received 
a  check-  To  become  fit  associates  for  men  of  character  and 
standing  in  the  community,  required  the  cultivation  of  ur- 
banity and  good  breeding  on  the  part  of  those  who  wished  ta  : 
become  members  of  the  Societies,  so  that,  by  degrees,  the 
great  body  of  the  profession  became  subject  to  one  code  of 
medical  ethics,  the  obligations  of  which  were  generally  ac- 
knowledged. There  have  always,  however,  been  individuals, 
and  not  a  few  such  are  still  to  be  found,  who  form  exceptions 
to  the  general  character  of  the  profession  ;  but,  it  is  acknowl- 
edged on  all  hands,  that,  both  in  town  and  country,  there  is 
much  more  harmony,  much  more  courtesy,  and  much 
more  liberality  of  feeling, subsisting  among  medical  men,  than 
formerly.  And  what  is  more  important  to  the  public — there 
has  been  a  proportionate  advancement  in  education,  general 
and  medical,  among  them.  Their  frequent  meetings  in  the 
Societies,  have  made  them  better  and  more  extensively  ac- 
quainted with  each  other,  while  it  has  produced  inore  ardor 
and  emulation  for  professional  distinction. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  State  Medical  fiociety  took  place 
on  the  third  day  of  February,  180T.    Dr.  W.  M'Clelland,  ef 

*  New-Tork  Mtdical  ind  PhyficalJourM),  1808^ 
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.this  city,  was  chosen  President,  and  Dr.  Sheldon,  of  Mont- 
gomery, Vice-President.  The  Society  adopted  sundry  reso- 
lutions for  the  promotion  of  Medical  Science.  Each  me  mber 
of  the  Society  was  directed  to  furnish  a  Geological  and  To- 
pographical Survey  of  the  County  of  his  residence,  and  to 
read  before  the  Society  an  account  of  any  remarkabb  case 
of  disease  that  might  have  occurred  in  his  practice. 

At  th«  session  of  the  Society  ii^  1808,  Dr.  Nicholas  Ro- 
mayne,  of  New-York,  was  elected  President.  During  this 
session  two  subjects  for  prize  dissertations  were  proposed. 

A  gold  medal  of  the  value  of  $50  was  offered  for  the  l>est 
dissertation  on  the  topography,  geology  and  mineralogy  of  any 
county  in  this  state,  together  with  an  account  of  the  preva- « 
lent  diseases  in  such  county.  A  medal  of  the  value  of  |^25 
was  offered  for  the  next  best  discourse  on  the  same  subject. 
Another  medal  of  the  value  of  |^25  was  offered  for  the  best  es- 
say on  typhus  mitior. 

In  pursuance  of  the  bye-laws,  adopted  at  the  session  of 
1807,  medico-topographical  reports  were  made  by  the  dele- 
gates from  the  counties  of  Montgomery,  Orange,  Dutchess, 
Saratoga,  Jefferson,  Westchester,  and  Clinton.  These  facts  , 
show,  with  what  activity  and  zeal,  the  Society  proceeded,  at 
its  very  institution,  to  improve  medical  science,  by  all  the 
means  in  its  power.  From  that  time  to  this,  it  has  never 
intermitted  its  exertions;  and  whatever  progress  has  since 
been  made  in  medical  education,  has  been,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, the  result  of  its  efforts. 

The  act  of  1806,  remained  in  full  force,  without  any  impor- 
tant alteration,  until  the  general  revision  of  the  laws  in  1813. 
,  In  all  the  acts  relative  to  the  practice  of  medicine  up  to  this 
period,  some  penalty  was  inflicted  upon  such  as  should  be 
found,  practising  as  physicians  and  surgeons,  without  a  H* 
cence;  and  in  most  of  the  acts,  in  order  the  more  effectually 
to  protect  the  ignorant  and  unwary  against  the  arts  of  empir- 
ics, impostors,  and  pretenders  to  medical  .skill,  it  was  provi- 
ded that  none  but  the  regularly  licensed  should  be  able  tf> 
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ckim  remaneratioD  for  services  rendered,  or  maintain  a  suit 
for  sncli  purpose  in  any  court  in  the  state. 

Pietenders  to  medical  skill  have  abounded  in  all  ages  and 
ooantries,  whq,  bj  various  arts,  acting  on  the  prejudices,  ig- 
Borance  or  credulity,  of  the  multitude,  have  for^a  time  acquir- 
ed credit,  until  their  incapacity  became  exposed,  by  the  suf- 
fering, or  even  death,  of  their  patients.  Nothing  short  of  se- 
vere penal  enactments  has  been  sufficient  to  repress  their  un- 
principled tampering  with  human  life ;  and  even  th^se,  (so 
strong  is  the  propensity  to  believe  in  the  marvellous  and  mys- 
lerioua,)  are  insufficient  to  protect  society  against  the  devices 
of  quack  practitioners  of  the  healing  art. 

It  remained,  however,  for  tHSs  state  of  New-York  to  legal- 
ize quackery,  by  positive  enactments.  The  general  provis- 
ions of  the  law  of  1806  were  retained  in  the  revision  of  1813, 
with  this  most  extraordinary  proviso: — ^'That  nothing  in 
this  act  contained  shall  be  construed  to  extend  to  debar  any 
person  from  using,  or  applying,  for  the  benefit  of  any  sick  per- 
son, any  roots,  barks,  or  herbs,  the  growth  and  produce  of 
the  United  States."* 

Any  advantages  which  the  regular  profession  might  be  sup- 
posed to  derive  from  the  preceding  sections,  regulating  the 
term  of  study,  and  the  qualifications  for  licence,  were  effectu- 
ally nullified  by  this  singular  provision .  It  was,  as  if  a  farmer 
should  take  unusual  pains  to  secure  his  fields  against  tres- 
pssseis,  by  constructing  substantial  walls  or  fences  around 
ihsmt  and  then  should  neglect  to  .make  gates,  or  intentionally 
leave  them  open.  Under  cover  of  this  provision,  any  person 
niglit  practise  medicine;  for  among  the  roots,  barks,  and 
bsAs  iA  the  United  States,  almost  any  article  in  the  whole 
nngsofthe  materia  medica  might  be  exhibited  with  little 
risk  of  detection.  For  even  if  the  proof  could  b^  made  clear, 
a  troublesome  process  of  law  was  necessary  to  secure 
the  conviction  of  the  offender.    The  witnesses  for  the  prose* 

*  In  ths  kw  of  1797,  the  use  of  domeitie  remedfef ,  <*  withoat  fee  or  re- 
waid,"  was  enowed,  and  in  that  of  1807,  the  rooto,  barkfj  Ac.  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  wexe  excepted  from  penalty. 

Vol-  8.  9 
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cation  generally  must  be  physicians,  ^ hose  evidence. is,  on 
such  occasions,  received  with  suspicion  and  disfavor  by  juries; 
■o  that  in  fact,  all  the  pains  and  penalties  declared  against 
irregular  practitioners  of  ipedicine,  have,  for  years,  been  a^ 
most  a  dead  letter.  A  few  prosecutions  have  taken  place^ 
and  convictions  been  obtained;  but,  I  believe,  on  almost  all 
occasions,  the  sympathy  of  the  public  has  been  on  the  side  of 
the  offending  party,  while  nothing  but  odium  has  fallen  to  the 
share  of  the  medical  profession,  for  aiding  the  prosecution. 
The  provision  of  the  law  permitting  the  use  of  4he  rootSi 
barks,  and  herbs  of  the  United  States,  has  been  repealed,  re- 
enacted  and  again  repealed  since  181 3.  It  is  now  in  full 
force  since  1835,  so  that  all  ean  use  these  favorite  articles  for 
themselves  or  others,  without  fear  of  the  law,  whatever  other 
causes  of  fear  there  may  exist  in  connexion  with  their  admin- 
istration. I  sincerely  hope  that  this  provision  will  never 
again  be  disturbed  by  the  members  of  our  profession.  The 
public  is  more  interested  in  the  matter  than  we  are.  If  the 
legislature  see  fit  to  permit  it,  and  the  sovereign  people  deem 
it  a  privilege  to  have  their  health  tampered  with,  or  their 
lives  destroyed,  by  the  roots  and  barks  of  the  United  States, 
be  it  so. — Quern  Deus  vult  perdere^  pr%us\  demtntaU 

Thus  far  no  attendance  on  medical  lectures  is  demanded, 
or  even  mentioned,  in  connexion  with  the  requirements  for 
licence.  So  silent  arc  the  several  laws  on  the  subject,  that 
one  would  almost  suppose  there  was  no  medical  college  or 
school  accessible  to  students,  where  they  could  attend  lec- 
tures. Such,  however,  was  not  the  case ;  and  the  fact  that 
attendance  on  lectures  was  not  required  before  the  Ifcencs 
could  be  obtained,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  opinion,  still  prev* 
alent  out  of  the  profession — that  physic  can  be  studied  in  a 
private  offidb  to  as  much  advantage  as  law.  No  opinion 
can  be  more  erroneous.  To  practise  the  different  branches 
of  medicine,  with  skill,  requires  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
several  collateral  sciences,  which  cannot  be  acquired  in  a 
privs^te  office,  unless  such  office  possess  all  the  advantages 
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QSiiaU J  oflered  at  a  medical  college.  Some  one  branch  may 
be  as  well  taught  in  a  private  office,  as  in  a  regular  school ; 
bnt  Cbe  whole  circle  of  the  medical  sciences  cannot  be  ade- 
qoately  taught  except  at  a  medical  school.  With  law,  it  is 
diflerent.  It  is  well  known  that  no  formal  course  of  study  is 
required,  to  qualify  individuals  for  becoming  law  makersi  it 
is  therefore  evident  that  no  very  extensive  course  of  study  f» 
necessary  for  expounding  laws,  when  made. 

It  is  true,  that  every  kind  of  knowledge  is,  at  times,  useful 
to  the  practitioner  of  law,  and  that  those  whose  information  is 
most  extensive,  possess  much  advantage,  in  many  causes,  over 
their  less  gifted  brethren  ;^  but  still,  nothing  beyond  a  respecta- 
ble education,  such  as  is  expected  of  every  intelligent  citizen, 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  study  of  law.  A  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  human  body, 
of  the  properties  and  uses  of  the  articles  employed  in  medi- 
cine— of  chemistry — of  the  history  and  character  of  the  nu^ 
merous  diseases  that  man  is  heir  to — must  be  acquired,  by 
the  practitioner  of  medicine,  before  he  can  properly  discharge 
his  responsible  duties.  The  peculiar  connexion  between 
skill  in  the  diBerent  brandies  of  medicine,  and  an  accurate 
acquaintance  with  certain  collateral  sciences,  is  but  little  un- 
derstood, out  of  the  profession — hence  much  erroneous  legis- 
lation on  tije  subject  of  medicine* 

Although  a  medical  college  has  been  in  existence  in  this 
state  since  1792,  and  a  considerable  number  of  students  have 
resorted  to  it,  attendance  oo  lectures  has  never  been  impera- 
tive ;  indeed,  until  1818,  no  inducement  was  held  out  for  such 
attendance.  In  a  law  passed  that  year,  by  the  legislature,  it 
was  enacted^  that  the  regular  term  of  study  should  be  four 
years,  from  which  one  year  might  be  deducted,  if  the  student 
had  attended  one  full  course  of  lectures. at  some  incorporated 
medical  institution  in  this  state  or  elsewhere.  This  last  pro- 
vision, although  not  positively  requiring  attendance  on  lec- 
tures, has  had  a  more  important  influence  on  the  spread  of 
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medical  education,  intbis  state,  than  any  other  provisioii  in 
the  statutes  regulating  the  practice  of  physic  and  surgery. 
At  first,  most  of  the  students  attended  lectures,  rather  with  a 
Yiew  to  shorten  the  term  of  study,  than  from  any  expectatioii 
of  special  benefit  from  the  lectures — so  little  were  the  great 
body  of  practitioners  aware  of  the  advantages  the  public 
schools  possessed  over  private  offices,  for  the  instruction  of 
students. 

The  first  attempt  to  establish  a  medical  school  in  tihe  colo- 
nies, now  the  United  States,  of  North  America,  was  made  in 
Philadelphia  in  1763,  by  Dr.  Wm.  Shippen,  a  pupil  of  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Hunter,  of  London. 

His  first  course  of  lectures  on  Anatomy  was  delivered  be- 
fore ten  pupils.  In  1765  be  was  joined  by  Dr.  Morgan,  on 
his  return  from  Europe.  These  two  gentlemen  laid  before 
the  trustees  of  the  college  of  Philadelphia,  a  plan  for  the  or* 
ganization  of  a  medical  faculty,  under  its  auspices.  The 
trustees,  over  whom  the  illustrious  Franklin  presided,  acce- 
ded to  their  proposal,  and  thus  had  the  honor  of  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  first  medical  school  in  North  America.  It 
had,  however,  at  first,  many  difficulties  to  encounter,  and  it 
was  long  before  it  attained  the  success- for  which  it  has  since 
become  distinguished. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  example  set  by  Philadelphia^ 
was  followed  by  New- York.  In  1767,  a  medical  faculty 
was  organized,  under  the  charter  of  King's  (now  Colum-* 
bia)  College.  The  year  following,  the  school  was  opened 
for  public  instruction,  under  six  able  professors.  In  1769, 
in  consequence  of  an  eloquent  address  delivered  by  the  late 
Dr.  Bard,  at  the  first  graduation,  steps  were  taken  to  found 
an  hospital,  to  render  the  course  of  medical  instruction  more 
complete.  A  subscription  was  commenced  by  Sir  Henry 
Moore,  the  governor  of  the  province,  and  the  sum  of  £800 
sterling  collected  for  the  purpose.  The  corporation  of  the 
city  added  £3000  to  the  other  subscription.    A  building 
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;  commenced;  bat,  unfortunately,  when  almost  completed, 
it  took  fire  and  was  destroyed.  In  consequence  of  this  acci* 
dent,  tbe  edifice  was  not  re-built,  and  ready  for  the  admis* 
mo  of  patients,  until  1791.*  At  the  c<ymmenccment,  erery 
Mng  augured  favorably  to  the  success  of  the  New- York  Me- 
dical College ;  but  soon,  the  troubles  which  ended  in  the  re^ 
▼olation,  marred  its  prospects,  in  common  with  those  of  all 
other  literary  institutions.  During  the  war,  the  lectures 
were  discontinued,  and  were  not  again  resumed,  until  some 
time  after  the  return  of  peace. 

In  1792,  tbe  trustees  of  Columbia  College  re-organized ' 
the  medical  faculty,  consisting  of  six  professors,  and  the 
sebool  was  re-q)ened.  It  began  with  the  fairest  prospects  of 
tttcces9— being  situated  in  the  largest  and  most  commercial 
eitj  in  the  Union — possessing  an  able  faculty,  and  having  in 
its  vicinity,  an  extensive  hospital,  to  which  its  pupik  could 
resort,  for  practical  instruction.  Nor  were  the  expectations 
of  its  friends  disappointed.  It  continued  to  rise  in  character 
and  to  increase  in  the  number  of  its  pupils  until  1807,  when, 
in  an  evil  hour,  another  medical  school  was  established  in  the 
same  citj. 

OntheSd  of  Marcb  1807,  a  memorial  was  presented  to  the 
Regents  of  the  University,  by  the  Medical  Society  of  New- 
Toric,  praying  for  the  incorporation  of  a  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons — which  prayer  was  granted.  By  the 
charier,  all  the  authorized  practitioners  of  medicine  in  the 
county,  at  the  time,  more  than  one  hundred  in  number,  were 
declared  trustees  or  members  of  the  College.  The  Regents, 
wisely,  as  the  event  proved,  reserved  to  themselves  the  right 
to  appoint  professors,  and  to  modify,  or  entirely  annul,  the 
charter.  At  a  subsequent  session  of  the  legislature,  the  sum 
of  $20,000  was  granted  as  an  endowment. 

The  school  then  went  into  operation,  and  entered  tbe 
field  of  competition  with  its  elder  sister,  the  school  of  Co- 

'Honek'f  Medical  Efsayi,  vol.  1.  p.  73. 
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lunbia  College.  <«  As  soon  as  the  new  college  was  estab- 
lished," says  a  candid  historian,  **  there  commenced  a  spirit 
of  rivalry  and  competition  between  the  two  schools,  which 
led  to  the  most  disatstrous  consequences.  After  a  long  and 
bitter  contest  between  the  two  parties,  the  friends  of  medi- 
cal  science  interfered,  and  arrested  the  progress  of  difficol** 
tie5,  which  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  both  institutions*"  * 

In  the  mean  time,  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
with  *'  its  multitude  of  counsellors,''  enjoyed  neither  exter^ 
nal  prosperity  nor  internal  harmony.  Matters  came  to  a 
'  crisis  in  1 811 .  On  the  f  st  and  25th  of  March  of  that  year, 
five  several  communications  were  made  to  the  Regents,  by 
different  parties  in  the  college,  stating  tlieir  respective  views 
and  grievances.  Tiiese  were  submitted  to  a  committee  of  the 
board  of  Regents,  and  in  consequence  of  their  suggestions, 
anew  charter  was  granted  in  June  1812,  differing  id  many 
respects  from  the  former  one.  The  number,  of  trustees  was 
reduced  to  twenty-five;  but  power  to  remove  them  was  not 
reserved  as  in  the  original  charter,  hence  many  of  the  sub- 
sequent troubles  of  the  institution. 

A  union  between  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Columbia 
College  and  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  took 
place  in  1814.  From  this  time  a  new  era  for  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  began.  It  rapidly  acquired  fame, 
and  a  corresponding  accession  of  studenls,  from  every  part  of 
the  United  States,  from  the  West  Indies,  and  from  the  British 
Provinces.  Nothing  but  a  vicious  organization  could  pre- 
vent its  rivalling  the  school  at  Philadelphia;  but,  unfortu* 
nately,  it  contained  within  itself,  the  elements  of  discord  and 
decay.  The  Board  of  Trustees  were  mostly  medical  men, 
between  whom  and  the  professors,  harmony  could  not  be 
maintained.  Their  differences  ran  so  high,  that  in  the 
spring  .of  1825,  a  committee  of  investigation  was  appoint- 

*  Lecture  &t  the  opening  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  ColumbiaB 
College,  bj  Thomai  Sewall,  M.  D.,  &c. 
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ed,  by  Ibe  Regents,  before  whom  the  professors  and  trustees 
appeared.  A  rery  full  and  able  report  of  tlie  affairs  of  the 
College,  was  made  to  the  Regents,  by  Lt.  Gov.  Taliinadge 
Jthe  chairman  of  the  committee.  From  this  report,  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  College  had  received  from  the  State,  as  en* 
dowment,  in  all,  $66,457  27  cts.,  besides  a  botanical  gard«n« 
for  which  the  state  paid  $75,000,  to  the  late  Dr.  Hosack. 

The  difGiculties  between  the  trastees  and  professors  could 
act  be  adjusted ;  in  consequence  of  whicii,  and  a  reluctance  to 
submit  to  certain  regulations  made  by  the  Regents,  the  pro- 
fessors, in  a  body,  resigned  their  commissions. 

The  condition  of  the  college  at  this  time  was  most  deploi^ 
able.  It  appears,  that  since  1811,  the  money  granted  by 
the  state  as  an  endowment,  had  been  entirely  expended ;  and 
that  the  trustees  were  indebted  to  the  ex- professors,  to  tbd 
amount  of  upwards  of  $21,000 — ^about  equal  to  the  whole 
valae  of  the  public  property  belonging  to  the  College.* 

The  sum  of  $7000  had  from  time  to  time  been  given  for 
the  increase  and  preservation  of  the  anatomical  musenn; 
bat  the  entire  collection,  which  of  right  ought  to  belong  to 
the  College,  was  sold  as  private  property,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  heirs  of  the  late  professor  of  Anatomy.  The  botanical 
garden,  having'  been  found  an  annual  source  of  expense, 
was  given  up  to  the  Regents  of  the  University,  and  sub- 
sequently granted,  by  the  legislature,  to  Columbia  Col-» 
lege.  It  is  now  occupied  on  a  long  lease,  as  a  common 
nursery,  unconnected  with  any  scientific  object. 

It  b  only  necessary  to  mention  these  facts,  to  show  that 
there  was,  some  where,  gross  mismanagement  of  the  pnblic 
property.  While  the  professors  received  all  the  fees,  deri^ 
ved  from  pupils,  the  state  paid  all  the  contingent  expenses 
of  the  College. 

Had  the  professors  been  made  to  defray,  out  of  their  fees, 
the  current  expenses,  in  consideration  of  the  gratuitous  use 

*  Vide  Commmucation  from  the  Regents  of  the  UniTenitj,  d^.  to  the 
Legislature,  Jan.  26th,  1826. 
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of  the  bQildiiigs,  and  the  exclusive  privilege  of  teaching,  en- 
joyed by  them — had  the  public  funds  been  economically 
and  jadiciously  managed — the  medical  school  of  New-York, 
at  this  moment,  might  have  been  in  a  situation,  not  only  to 
rival,  but  to  excel,  every  similar  institution  in  the  Untied 
StBtes,  in  the  richness  of  its  endowment,  and  in  the  extent 
and  value  of  its  means  of  instruction.  When,  however,  to 
relieve  the  embarrassment  of  the  College,  the  professors  were 
called  upon  to  surrender  ten  per  cent,  on  their  receipts,  they 
tendered  their  resignation. 

'^he  Regents  forthwith  appointed  a  new  faculty,  who  com- 
menced their  labors  the  ensuing  session,  under  many  disad- 
wantages.  The  ex-professors  not  relishing  private  life,  un- 
mediately  organised  another  medical  school,  in  opposition 
to  the  state  institution.  Having  been  unsuccessful  in  their 
efforts  to  connect  themselves  with  any  of  the  literary  institur 
tions  of  this  state,  they  attached  themselves  to  Rutgers'  Col- 
lege, in  the  state  of  New  Jersey.  The  legislature  of  the 
%M»  of  New-York,  resented  this  interference  with  its  sove. 
reiga  powers,  by  declaring  all  degrees  conferred  by  any  col- 
lege out  of  this  state,  on  students  studying  at  an  institution 
within  the  state,  null  and  void,  as  licences  to  practice  medi- 
cine* 

Thwarted  in  this  manner  by  an  authority  whose  mandate 
could  not  be  disregarded,  they  attempted  to  co^ect  them- 
selves with  one  ol  the  Colleges  of  Arts  of  this  state.  Their 
application  was  at  first  unsuccessful ;  but  they  succeeded,  at 
last,  in  establishing  a  connexion,  with  Geneva  College,  an 
institution  recently  chartered  in  the  western  part  of  the  state. 
Cieneva  College  consented,  for  a  pecuniary  consideration,  to 
confer  the  degree  of  M.  D.  upon  such  as  Rutgers'  medical 
faculty  should  recommend.  This  was  all  the  connexion  be- 
tween  the  parent  school  and  its  branch  in  New- York.  With 
a  distance  of  300  miles  intervening,  the  trustees  of  Geneva 
College,  could  not  very  well  exercise  much  government  over 
their  medical  faculty.    But  their  connexion  was  of  short  du- 
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mdon,  and  even  while  it  lasted,  was  illegal  $  for  by  xhfB  te« 
vised  law  of  1827,  it  was  declared,  that  no  diploma  or  de* 
gree  conferred  by  any  college  in  this  state  should  be  «  li- 
cense te  practice  medicine,  and  Aat  no  college  shonld  ^  have 
or  iastitnte  a  medical  faculty  to  teach  the  science  of  medi- 
cine  in  any  other  place  than  where  the  charter  locales  the 
college.'*      Notwithstanding  this  law,  the  connexion  was 
continued  until  a  process  issued  from  the  Supreme  Court, 
enquiring  by  what  authority  Geneva  College  continued  to 
retain  a  branch  in  the  city  of  New-Tork.    The  connexioii 
was  speedily  dissolved,  and  Ratgers*  Faculty  of  Geneva 
College,  ceased  to  be  numbered  among  die  Medicd  Sdiook 
of.  this  state.     But^  unfortunately,  its  discontinuance,  did 
not  heal  the  divisions  existing  in  the  profession  in  Ne#- 
Tork.    It  was  divided  into  two  parties-*-one  friendly  to 
the  state  school,  the  other  opposed  to  it.    This  unhappy 
state  of  tlungs  still  remains;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  dial 
it  is  not  confined  to  the  city  of  New-Tork.     The  same 
feeling  has  been   exfaiUted  in  the  halls  of  legislation.—-* 
We  have  more  than  once  heard  members  from  die  ci^,  b 
their  |$laces,  speak  disparagingly  of  the  medical  school  and 
its  present  professors.    We  have  heard  similar  language  in 
tbe  senate  chamber,  from  one  of  the  Regents  of  the  Unitei^ 
sity.     Add  to  aD  this,  that  the  municipal  authorities  of  N«w- 
York,  have  never,  like  those  of  Philadelphia,  favored,  the 
schools,  either  widi  funds,  or  with  otiier  facilities  no  less  ne« 
cessary  to  the  success  of  a  medical  institution.    How  then, 
under  all  these  circumstances,  could  it  be  expected  tiiat  any 
school  should  flourish,  whatever  nught  be  the  talents  of  its 
teachers  ?    The  number  of  students  attending  the  lectures 
at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  never  exceeded 
220,  during  its  most  palmy  dajrs ;  and  now,  in  consequence 
of  the  diflknlties  already  mentioned,  and  others  which  it  is 
nnnecessary  to  particularise,  the  number  scarcely  exceeds 
one  hundred.     I  very  much  fear,  that  the  college  will  never 
Vol.  8.  10 
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flofifiitiy  WtUttbe  state  again  extend  !t» liberality  to  it,  and  a 
r9#G«4  obange  is  effected  in  its  organisation* 

.;T]be  College  of  Pbysicians  and  Surgeons  of  the  Western 
Qifl^tV  was  the  next  mescal  scbool  instituted  by  the  state. 
It  Kr9S  incorporated  in  1813,  It  is  located  at  Fairfield,  in 
H/rrkioer  conoty—ra  small  country  village.  The  legisla- 
ture granted  $15,090,  to  be  raised  by  lottery,  as  an  endow- 
n^ent*  *  The  greater  part  of  this,  fund  was  expended  in  the 
^il^ction  of  buildings,  and  ia  paying  small  salaries  to  the 
^wAi^v-fXQtusbrs.^  As  might  have  been  expected,  from  the 
reinpt^efg  of  the  loication,  and  the  small  number  of  students, 
w|2a  wpd^r  the  medical  law  then  existing,  attended  lectures, 
tjb^scboiel.was  at  first,  not  very  successful.  It  spun  ont  a 
fafble  esiialeace  until  1818,  when  its  funds  became  exhaus- 
ted— the. trustees  became  discouraged,  and  the  professors 
were  on  the  point  of  throwing  up  their  commissions.  As  a 
IftSt  resarti  apfdioation  was  made  to  the  legislature  for  re- 
Uef.  AiMnnuity  of  $1000,  for  five  yeiirs,  was  granted  for 
Its  a^3|»oirt.  .The  act  relative  to  the  practice  of  Physic  and 
Sfitrgeryy  wa»  also  amended,  so  as  to  shorten  the  term  of 
study  one  y^ar,  to  such  as  should  have  attended  afuUtourse 
o(lectivr«s»  Frotm  these  two  causes,  aided,  in  all  probability, 
by^crs,  th^  school  began  to  flourish.  Its  pupils  each 
yeat'became  more  and.  more  numerous,  until  the  class  rooms 
da^ld  pot  laqooiBI&^ate  tbcMn«  Further  aid  having  been 
refused  by  thelegis)at4^e,  the  professors,  at  their  private  ex- 
pense, re^modbslleid  the  whole  interior  of  the  college«-*extea- 
4^1^  tb^.clasfi-rooms,  and  fitted  up  apartments  for  the  muse* 
vupn  of  imatomy.and  natural  history.  They  ako  erected  a 
large. ^f 01^  edifice,  four  stories  high,  to  accommodate^  at  a 
Ip^wjrut^  tbe,^udepu,<  with  lodging  rooms. 
,}..^yery  thing  promised  a  pmsper^us  course  for  the  school, 
s^d  |he<pirQfess^s.;  fluttered  themselves,  that  they  were  about 
IP  he  rew^]^e4.fi>i^  tbeiir  exeitions,  and  remunerated  for  their 
^X|)^^Ket«  i  In  ttve  session  of  1834,  there  were  217  stu- 
dents in  attendance — a  langer  class  than  ever  attended  at  a 
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conntry  medicml  iastitutioD.  Bal  it  was  nbir  Aicov«rM» 
appafendy  for  the  first  time,  that  the  vreelefn  par^  of  ttfe^ 
stale  was  sadly  destitute  of  the  means  of  medical  educattoiii  ' 
— that  a  whole  millioii  of  people,  west  of  UtiCa,  were<wUh- 
out  a  medical  school  for  their  children.*  The  wish  fer  sileh 
a  school  was  tlierefore  natural ;  and  the  only  tfiing  to  be 
regretted,  is,  that  it  was  not  thought  of  sooner,  before 
iadividnals  bad  gone  to  the  expense  of  providing  accomiho^  ' 
dadons,  for  students  from  the  west. 

In  the  autumn  of  1834,  Geneva  College,  formed  a  ihedi- 
cal  Ikcalty  in  connexibn  with  its  other  departments,  but  ud-  • 
der  a  different  government,  leaving  its  management  chiefly  ' 
to  the  faculty  itself,  and  a  board  of  gentlemen,  unknown  to 
the  charter,  called  curators,  f  It  was  necessary  to  dbfaui  the 
sanction  of  the  legislature  to  this  measure,  otherwite  the  de- 
gree conferred  by  Geneva  College,  would  not  be  a  licencct- 
to  practise — no  degree  at  that  time  conferred  in  the  state  be- 
ing a  licence,  except  that  granted  by  the  Regents  of  the 
Universtt^*  Application  was  first  made  to  the  board  c^ 
Regents  in  behalf  of  Geneva  College,  praying  that  honora- 
ble bolDr,  to  confer  the  degree  of  M.  D.  upon  inch  as  tke 
medical  faculty  should  recommend.^;  The  petition  was  re- 
ferred to  a  committee,  for  their  examination,  to  deterttiioe 
.  whether  the  Regents  possessed  authority  to  grant  the  prayer ' 
of  the  petitioners,  and  if  they  possessed  the  power,  to  consid- 
er whether  U  was  expedient  to  exercise  it. 

But  that  no  time  might  be  lost,  in  a  case  of  su<&h  urgency, 
as  that  of  an  entire  million  of  people,  suffering  for  want  oT 
an  adequate  supply  of  medical  adi^iaers,  an  appli^ttton  was, 
at  the  same  time,  made  to  the  legislature,  for  a  law,  declaff-  * 
ing*  the  degree  of  M.  D.  conferred  by  Geneva  College,  a  li- 
cence to  practise  medicine.  Both  applications  were  strsMU* 
ondy  opposed,  by  parties  who  deemed  themselves  intevested^ 
both  on  private  and  public  considerations.  It  was  contend^' 
ed,  that  the  number  of  students  in  the  state,  could  not  sup- 

*  Fids  Appendix  A.  t  Appendix  B.  X  Appendix  C. 
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port  .nore  than  two  ichoolt— one  in  the  city  and  one  in  tfar 
conmry  that  all  could  be  as  well  taught  in  these  two,  as  in 
three  or  four-— that  it  would  promote  neither  the  interests  of 
the  profession,  nor  of  the  public,  to  multiply  schools  beyond 
what  conld  be  adequately  sustained — and  that  it  would  low-> 
er^  instead  of  elevating^  the  standard  of  medical  education. 
It  was  further  contended^  that,  even  if  another  medical 
school  were  wanted,  it  should  be  put  under  the  same  regula- 
tions as  the  other  coUeges. 

But  these  arguments  were  scarcely  listened  to.  The  bill 
was  reported  by  a  committee  of  one  branch  of  the  legisla- 
turoy  and  made  the  special  order  of  the  day,  for  the  second 
or  third  day  following— was  discussed  from  noon  until  nighty 
and  then  passed,  almost  by  acclamation,  most  even  of  those 
who  spoke  against  it»  voting  for  it*  The  bill,  aAer  a  very 
uiimated  and  protracted  discusnon,  passed  the  other  branch 
of  the  lepslature  also,  and  received  the  signature  of  the  Gov- 
ernor. Whether  this  school  is  destmed  to  do  all  the  good^ 
its  finends  expected  from  it,  or  all  the  evil  apprehended  by 
those  opposed  to  it^  time  alone  can  determine. 

It  has  completed  its  third  session.  The  number  ff  stu- 
dents in  attendance  last  session,  was  between  50  and  60,  and 
at  the  institution  at  Fairfield,  164 — ^being  an  aggiegate  not 
exceeding  the  class  in  attendance  at  Fairfield  alone  in  1 834. 
Even  if  the  two  schools  were  to  divide  equally  the  number 
of  students  between  them,  neither  of  them  could  be  said  to  be 
in  a  flonrisbing  state.  There  is  not  support  enough  for  two 
respectable  schools  in  the  country ;  and  it  is  more  than  pro* 
bable,  that  at  no  distant  period,  one  or  both  of  the  existing 
ones  must  be  discontinued. 

Such  is  a  brief,  and,  of  course,  rather  imperfect,  sketchy 
of  the  course  of  medical  legislation,  and  of  the  history  of 
the  medical  institutions  of  this  state,  up  to  the  last  session 
of  the  legislature.  By  an  amendment  to  the  act  regulating 
the  practice  of  physic  and  surgery,  passed  last  session,  no 
person  admitted  to  practise  in  any  other  state,  or  country^ 
is  authorised  to  practise  in  this  state,  untU  he  shall  have  re» 
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ccmda  ficaice  from  the  censors  of  the  State  Medical  Soci- 
ety. ThU  amendmeDt  was  found  necessary,  on  account  of 
the  ^IBcidty  of  determining  the  genuineness  of  the  creden- 
tialSy  presented  by  foreigners.  In  several  instances,  the  pa** 
pen  were  ascertained  to  be  forged,  and  in  some  others,  there 
were  well  founded  suspicions,  that  the  bearers  of  the  diplo- 
mas, were  not  the  persons  to  whom  they  originally  belonged. 
Examination  alone,  in  such  cases,  can  protect  the  public 
agsdnst  imposition.  In  other  instances,  persons  going  out 
of  this  state,  or  cooMng  in  from  other  states,  were  known  to 
have  received  ^plomas,  without  complying  with  the  require* 
ments  of  the  laws  of  this  state.  The  legislature  were  also, 
in  all  probability,  inflnenced  by  the  consideration,  that  in  se- 
veral of  the  contiguous  states,  and  in  the  Canadas,  the  licen- 
tiates, and  medical  graduates,  of  our  colleges,  could  not 
practise  without  an  examination. 

Harried  as  has  been  the  sketch  given,  it  will  be  perceived, 
'  dial  there  is  yet,  much  room  for  improvement  in  medical  ed- 
ucation. Having  for  many  years  been  a  public  teacher,  I 
trust,  it  will  not  be  deemed  presumptuous  or  impertinent,  in 
me,  tor  point  out  a  few  of  the  defects,  and  to  suggest  some 
amendments. 

In  my  opinion,  the  greatest  defect,  is  in  the  preliminary 
education  of  students  of  medicine.  Much  the  greater  num- 
ber of  them,  are  destitute  of  classical  attainments;  and  even 
tbeir  English  education  is  often  very  imperfect.  Not  a'  few 
of  the  graduates  in  medicine  are  unable  to  translate  a  line  of 
tbeir  diploma. 

It  is  a  reproach  to  the  profession  that  this  should  liave  so 
long  existed.  A  certain  degree  of  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
language,  at  least,  is  necessary,  to  enable  a  medical  student 
to  profit  to  the  utmost  advantage,  by  the  books  he  reads,  or  the 
kctnres  he  hears.  Most  of  the  terms  in  anatomy,  materia 
medica,  botany,  and  chemistry,  are  derived  from  that  lan- 
guage; those,  therefore,  who  have  to  commit  to  memory 
I  numberless  names,  as  arbitrary  terms,  have  a  most  irk- 
labor  to  perform,  which  would  be  avoided,  had  they  un- 
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derstodd  tbe  language.  The  Briliah  Colkgea  4if  Surgeons 
hare,  for  a  number  of  years,  required  firom  candidates  for  }i-» 
cence,  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language,  and  of 
tbe  elements  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosopbj.  Even 
the  society  of  Apothecaries,  demand  higher  attainmenlSt  than 
are  at  present  required  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine, 
in  most  of  the  colleges  in  the  United  States. 

In  this  state,  at  present,  an  acquaintance  with  the  aboTO 
branches  of  a  liberal  education,  is  not  indispensable;  and  in 
too  many  instances,  those  who  receive  degrees  are  entirely^ 
ignorant  of  them. 

Not  long  since,  it  was  stated  by  one  of  the  Regents,  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  chamber,  that  a  letter  had  been  received, 
from  a  graduate  at  Fairfield,  in  which  there  was  not  a  word 
correctly  spelt,  except  the  word  '  and.'  The  charge  was 
spitefully,  as  well  as  falsely,  made.  Upon  enquiry,  it  was 
ascertained,  that  tbe  letter  referred  to,  had  been  received  by 
another  Regent,  and  that  it  was  remarkable  for  viplations  of 
orthography ; — but  there  was  no  evidence  that  the  writer  was 
d  graduate  of  the  institution  at  Fairfield.  It  was  merely  un** 
derstood,  that  the  person  had  attended  lectures  there.  Now, 
as  any  one  who  chooses  can  attend  lectures  at  any  of  our 
medical  schools,  the  faculty  ought  not  to  be  held  responsible 
for  the  literary  attainments  of  any,  except  such  as  they  recom- 
mend for  the  honors  of  the  doctorate.  A  person  ignorant  of 
the  alphabet,  may  attend  medical  lectures,  if  he  conduct  him- 
self,  in  other  respects,  with  propriety. 

The  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  are 
only  required  to  be  able  to  write  an  English  dissertation,  on 
some  medical  subject,  with  grammatical  accuracy,  and  free- 
dom from  gross  violations  of  orthography,  in  addition  to  the 
requisite  knowledge  of  the  several  branches  of  medicine* 
Beyond  this,  the  professors  are  not  permitted  to  demand  evi- 
dence of  higher,  or  more  general,  attainments.  It  may  be 
supposed,  that  this  defect,  so  far  as  the  conferring  of  degrees 
is  concerned,  might  be  remedied  by  the  Regents  of  the  Uni* 
versity.     It  certainly  could  ; — but  without  any  benefit  to  the 
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profaasfon,  and  to  the  certain  injur/  of  our  own  medical 
schools. 

Tbere  exists  on  ot^r  eastern  border,  a  cordon  of  medical 
sehoob,  some  of  which  are  so  accommodating  as  to  give  two 
eourses  of  lectures  in  a  year,  to  which  the  students  of  this 
state  could  resort,  eren  in  greater  numbers  than  they  do  now, 
if  the  requirements  for  degrees  were  much  higher  with  us, 
than  in  other  states.  By  the  printed  regulations  of  some  of 
ihe  medical  school  sof  the  adjoining  states,  it  would  seem,  that 
the  requisitions  for  degrees  are  higher  than  in  this  state ;  for, 
a  competent  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  natural  philosophy,  is 
required.  But,  netwithstanding,  it  is  found,  in  practice,  that 
the  want  of  such  acquirements,  is  no  insuperable  objection  to 
the  smccess  of  a  candidate  for  the  degree* 

It  is  well  known  to  the  generality  of  students  in  this  state, 
that  a  medical  degree  can  be  as  easily  obtained  in  the  New- 
England  colleges,  as  in  those  of  this  state*  In  one  of  these 
schools,  the  facility  of  obtaining  degrees  is  become  notorious. 
We  know  of  several  instances  in  which  degrees  were  con* 
ferred  on  persons  rejected,  not  only  once  but  twice,  in  this 
state — persons  noted  for  natural  dullness,  as  well  as  ignorance 
of  their  profession. 

Last  spring,  an  instance  occurred,  in  which  a  degree  was 
conferred  on  an  individual,  rejected  by  one  of  our  colleges, 
within  a  few  months  of  his  rejection,  and  without  any  attend* 
aace  oa  lectures  at  the  college  conferring  the  degree,  al«* 
tbeagh,  by  their  printed  regulations,  the  candidate  is  required 
to  have  attended  one  full  course,  at  least,  at  the  institution. 
It  is  manifest,  that,  while  this  state  of  things  is  tolerated,  if 
the  Tequirements  for  degrees,  in  this  state  were  higher  than 
elsewhere,  our  own  schools  would  be  deserted,  and  the  pro- 
fessors left  to  disconrse^to  "  a  beggarly  account  of  empty" 
benches.  The  requisitions  for  licence  must  be  raised,  before 
we  can  demand  higher  qualifications  from  candidates  for  de- 

ft  isftrtfetis  Society  to  determine,  whether  or  not,  it  be  ex- 
pedi^fif,  at  present,  to  require  more  extensive  general  knowl- 
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Mge,  Iiefore  bestowing  a  licence.  It  wouM  be  unjust  to  iniist^ 
all  at  once,  on  higher  attainmentS|  from  candidates;  but  it 
certainly  appears  proper,  and  necessary,  that  some  stepe 
should  be  taken  to  bring  about  such  a  measure  of  refiirroi  as 
to  affect  all  who  may,  from  this  time,  enter  upon  the  study  of 
medicine.  I  believe  this  society  possesses  the  power  to  de« 
termine  the  qualifications  necessary  for  receiring  their  It- 
cence,  without  further  action  of  the  legislature. 

There  are  defects  in  medical  education  itself  no  less  strik* 
ing.  It  is  not  indispensably  necessary  to  attend  lectures, 
either  at  a  public  or  private  institution.  One  may  study  in 
a  private  office,  and  at  the  end  of  four  years,  present  himself 
before  the  Censors  of  the  State,  or  County  Medical  Socie- 
ties, for  examination,  and  may  obtain  a  licence,  to  practice 
physic,  surgery,  and  midwifery,  although  he  may  never  have 
heard  a  lecture  on  anatomy,  or  witnessed  human  dissection — 
never  have  seen  any  important  surgical  operation  performed — 
or  ever  have  attended  a  woman  in  child*bed.  I  am  aware 
that  this  is  stating  an  extreme  case ;  but  instances  of  the  kind 
have  occurred,  and  that  not  long  since*  It  may  be  said,  that,  in 
such  cases,  the  fault  must  rest  with  the  Censors  who  admit , 
such  persons.  That  is  undoubtedly  true ;  but  where  the  law 
admits  of  such  occurrences,  and  when  there  are  some  fifty 
or  sixty  boards  of  Censors  in  the  State,  from  some  cause  or 
other,  individuals  will  escape  the  rejection  they  merit.  It 
certainly  would  not  be  asking  too  much,  if  we  ask  any  thing, 
to  require  attendance  on  one  full  course  of  lectures  as  a  pre- 
requisite  to  receiving  licence. 

Two  full  courses  of  lectures  are  required  of  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine ;  but  these  courses  are 
not  suflSciently  practical.  Medicine  in  the  extended  sense  of 
the  term  is  not  only  a  science,  but^an  art.  Lectures  alone 
will  never  qualify  a  person  to  make  a  watch,  construct  a 
steam-engine,  or  build  a  ship.  One  must  not  only  under- 
stand the  principles,  but  he  must  put  his  hand  to  the  work, 
and  even  then,  it  is  only  by  slow  degrees  be  at  last  lucceedi 
in  making  a  well  finished  piece  of  workmanship.    It  is  just 
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• 
80  in  medicine-  A  disease  must  be  ^en,  sometimes  felt)  be* 
fore  one  is  qualified  even  to  determine,  what  maladjr  it  is 
he  is  to  prescribe  for.  In  surgery  and  obstetrics,  the  practi- 
tioner most  not  only  know  the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
part  on  which  he  is  to  operate,  but  must  be  capable  of  using, 
with  dexterity,  the  instruments  he  baa  to  employ.  The 
present  mode  of  instruction^  in  almost  all  the  colleges  of  the 
United  States,  is  more  or  less  defective.  No  attendance  on 
the  practice  of  an  hospital  is  indispensable — neither  is  skill  in 
practical  anatomy  or  dissection.  In  the  larger  cities,  it  is 
true,  most  students,  for  a  short  time,  attend  the  hospitals,  and 
practise  dissection ;  but  even  in  these,  unless  it  be  absolutely 
necessary,  few  will  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  afford- 
ed, to  the  full  extent. 

It  appears  to  me  nothing  more  than  reasonable,  to  require 
of  every  one,  before  he  aspires  to  the  degree  of  M*  D.,  that 
he  should  have  attended  the  practice  of  some  respectable  hos- 
pital, for  six  months,  aid  have  gone  through,  at  least  one 
course  of  dissections,  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  struc- 
ture of  the  body  whose  diseases  he  intends  to  relieve  or  to 
cure. 

Of  the  two  courses  of  lectures  now  required  on  surgery 
and  practice  of  physic,  one  might  be  theoretical  and  the  other 
clinical.  In  New-Tork,  where  there  is  an  extensive  hospital, 
this  arrangement  might  take  place  at  once.  At  the  other 
two  schools,  there  is  no  hospital — so  far,  Aerefore,  they  are 
defective,- and  their  course  of  instruction  imperfect. 

In  regard  to  dissections,  all  our  schools  labor  under  disad- 
vantages* There  is  no  legal  mode  of  obtaining  subjects.  It 
is  by  law  declared  felony  to  be  concerned  in  the  exhumation 
or  dissection  of  a  human  body.  The  only  subjects  legally 
obtained,  are  the  bodies  of  convicts  who  die  at  the  state  pris- 
ons, not  claimed  for  burial  by  relatives.  If  all  who  die  at 
the  state  prisons  were  given  up,  the  supply  would  be  inade- 
quate. The  bodies  of  those  only  who  die  in  winter  can  be 
of  any  use,  and  these  seldom  exceed  two  or  three  during  the 
Vol.  S.  H 
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•etson*  Few  as  these  are,  those  from  the  prison  at  Auburn, 
ere  divided  between  the  schools  at  Fairfield  and  Geneva. 
The  result  of  this  narrow  policy  is,  that  the  schools,  particu- 
larly the  country  ones,  are  scantily  supplied — ^and  that  in  all, 
the  supply  is  precarious  and  expensive ; — ^for  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed, that  those  who  procure  subjects,  at  the  hazard  of  lib- 
erty and  life,  will  expose  themselves,  without  compensation, 
corresponding  with  the  risk  they  run. 

Great  Britain,  after  a  course  of  illiberal  measures  on  this 
subject,  has  at  last  legalized  the  pursuit  of  anatomy  ;  and  the 
example  has  been,  very  much  to  her  credit,  followed  by  the 
state  of  Massachusetts.  New- York  has  the  unenviable  dis- 
tinction of  having  on  her  statute  books,  a  law,  on  this  subject, 
such  as  has  never  been  known  in  the  legislation  of  any  civil- 
ized  community,  since  the  darker  ages*  It  would  be  diflS- 
cult  to  say,  whether  we  could  hope  for  success  in  an  attempt 
to  get  this  law  repealed.  When,  a  few  years  ago,  such  an 
attempt  was  made,  at  the  general  revision  of  the  laws,  instead 
of  relaxing  the  severity  of  the  existing  law,  it  was  proposed 
by  the  revisers,  to  withhold  even  the  bodies  of  those  who 
died  at  the  state  prisons. 

They  contended,  that  so  long  as  the  bodies  of  criminals 
were  given  up,  the  practice  of  human  dissection,  would  re- 
main unpopular.  When  asked,  how  the  public  schools  were 
to  get  subjects,  it  was  answered,  that  they  could  get  them 
from  other  states.  Now,  if  it  be  wrong  to  procure  subjects 
for  dissection,  at  home,  it  cannot  be  right,  in  our  humble 
opinion,  to  get  them  from  abroad.  The  idea  of  rendering 
dissection  popular,  by  not  associating  it  with  crime  on  the 
part  of  those  dissected,  is  a  most  preposterous  one.  There 
is  a  feeling  in  the  human  breast,  that  revolts  at  the  thought 
of  seeing  the  remains  of  friends  and  relatives  mutilated  ;  that 
their  dissection  can  never  be  tolerated,  except  under  very 
peculiar  circumstances,  or  to  subserve  the  ends  of  public  jus. 
tice. 
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Then,  as  the  public  safety  demands  it,  and  as  no  medical 
nan  can  discharge  his  datjf  properly,  who  is  not  skilled  in 
anatomy,  is  it  not  absurd  to  be  establishing  medical  schools, 
while  it  is  declared  felony  to  procure  the  means  by  which 
alone  they  can  flourish,  or  accomplish  the  ends  for  which 
they  are  instituted  ?  Is  it  not  moral  cowardice,  ot  something 
worse,  on  the  part  of  representatives,  to  shrink  from  the  per- 
formance of  a  solemn  public  duty,  for  fear  of  wounding  the 
prejudices  of  some  few  of  the  most  ignorant  of  their  constitu- 
ents? Is  it  creditable  for  intelligent,  liberally  educated  men, 
when  such  questions  are  discussed,  to  appeal  to  the  passions 
of  the  multitude,  about  the  injustice  of  giving  up  the  bodies 
of  the  poor — ^the  unfortunate — ^friendless  poor,  to  the  scalpel 
of  the  anatomist?  .  Such  a  course  might  be  expected  of  a 
demagogue  ; — but  better  things  might  be  looked  for  from  men 
of  enlightened  minds.  If  anatomy  must  be  studied — if  the 
public  safety  require  it,  (and  who  denies  it?)  ought  not  the 
legislature  to  make  suitable  provision,  for  doing  it  legally  ? 
In  some  way  or  other  it  will  be  done.  Is  it  not  better  then 
that  the  remains  of  the. inmates  of  our  jails — ^penetentiaries 
and  alms-bouses — ^persons  that  have  been  long  supported  at 
the  puWc  expense,  and  who  have  no  relatives  or  friends, 
whoee  feelings  can  be  wounded — should  be  given  up  for  dis- 
section, under  proper  restrictions,  than  that  the  graves  should 
be  robbed — the  feelings  of  friends  lacerated — and  whole  com- 
munities thrown  into  confusion  and  disturbance* 

In  France,  where  the  government  provides  subjects^  such 
a  thing  as  the  violation  of  a  private  burying  ground  is  un- 
known. Such  would  be  the  effect  of  liberal  measures  here : 
and  the  credit  of  the  state  requires,  that  something  should  he 
done. 

There  are  several  other  topics  to  which  I  would  like  to 
draw  your  attention  did  my  time  permit ;  but  I  have  already 
trespassed  on  your  patience.     I  cannot  however  draw  these 
remarks  to  a  close  without  adverting  to  the  inadequate  endow- ' 
ment  of  all  our  colleges.     Our  medical  schools  are  now  sup- 
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portedt  almost  entirely^  at  the  expense  of  their  respective  pro- 
fessors* Is  this  creditable  to  the  great  and  prosperous  state 
of  New- York?  What  is  the  reason  that  such  a  distinction 
has  been  made  between  the  medical  colleges  and  the  colleges 
of  arts  ?  Do  not  medical  schools  require  libraries,  chemical 
and  philosophical  apparatus,  and  museums  of  anatomy  and 
natural  history  ?  Can  it  be  expected  that  professors,  Trom 
their  scanty  receipts,  will  furnish  all  these,  and  pay  contin- 
gent expenses  to  boot  ?  And  if  they  do,  can  it  be  reasonably 
hoped,  that  we  shall  erer  pofssess  institutions,  that  can  equal 
the  liberally  endowed  establishments  of  other  countiies?  Is 
not  the  community  as  much  interested  in  having  well  endow- 
ed medical  colleges  as  literary  ones  ?  If  soj  why  has  the 
state  made  such  a  distinction  between  them,  in  the  bestow- 
ment  of  her  bounties  ? 

I  do  not  mean  to  intimate,  by  these  remarks,  that  the  lite- 
rary institutions  have  shared  too  liberally  the  bounty  of  the 
state.  On  the  contrary,  all  of  them  are  inadequately  provided 
for.*  There  is  scarcely  a  petty  principality  in  Grermany,  that 
cannot  boast  of  an  University,  possessing  a  library,  containing 
more  books  than  all  our  colleges,  theological,  medical  and 
literary,  put  together.  Some  of  them  have  also  splendid  col- 
lections in  natural  history  and  other  departments  of  science. 
I  need  hardly  mention  here,  that  in  all  these  our  colleges  are 
sadly  deficient;  and  there  is  not  a  single  botanical  garden  in 
the  state. 

Since  the  amendment  of  the  constitution  in  1622,  not  a 
dollar  has  been  appropriated  by  the  legislature  to  elevate  our 
literary  or  medical  colleges.  In  the  mean  time  millions 
have  been  expended  on  other  objects.  Canals  and  rail-roads 
have  been  made,  and  others  are  in  progress  in  all  directions. 
Every  thing,  in  sliort,  has  been  done  for  meliorating  the  phy- 
sical  condition  of  the  citizen ;  but  what  has  been  done  for  his 

*  Union  College  jnay  be  considered  an  exception ;  but  thst  institution, 
although  it  has  a  liberal  endowment,  thus  far  possesses  neither  library,  mu- 
seum, nor  outteetion  of  philosophical  appanttus  in  nny  respect  superior  to 
those  of  the  other  colleges. 
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moral  and  intellectual  improvement,  by  our  constituted  au- 
thorities ?    Nothing — literally  nothing. 

Are  we  never  to  possess  but  common  schools,  and  acade- 
mies, or  institutions  whose  limited  means  permit  them  to  rank 
no  higher  ?  Must  our  children  encounter  the  storms  of  the 
Atlantic  to  seek,  under  other  governments,' advantages  denied 
them  under  our  own  ?  We  hope,  that  a  more  liberal  spirit 
will  prevail,  and  that  the  legislature  will  set  apart,  some  of 
the  wealth  of  the  state,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  our  higher 
seminaries  of  learning,  on  such  an  eminence,  as  will  enable 
their  professors,  to  look  around  on  kindred  institutions  in  oth- 
er countries,  without  feelings  of  humiliation,  or  conscious- 
ness of  inferiority. 
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APPENDIX. 


In  coDBeqoeDce  of  some  remarks  made  in  the  Society  by  a  gen<- 

tieman  coonected  with  the  medical  facohy  of  Geneva  College,  1 

deem  it  doe  to  myaelf  and  the  Society,  to  publish  entire  certnin 

papers  relating  to  the  formation  and  organization  of  that  school, 

so  that  the  members  of  the  Society,  and  such  others  as  take  an 

interest  in  the  subject,  can  examine  for  themselves,  and  decide 

how  far  the  observations  in  the  text  are  justified  by  the  authorities 

quoted.    The  papers  are  on  file  in  the  archives  of  the  Board  of 

Regents. 

JAMES  M^NAUGHTON. 


The  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  estah- 
litfbment  of  a  medical  faculty  in  connexion  with  Geneva  College, 
and  to  confer  liritb  any  medical  gentlemen  who  may  be  now  attend. 
ing,  in  reference  to  this  matter,  Report : — 

The  insUtutioDs  in  this  state  for  instruction  in  medical  science, 
are  very  generally  admitted  to  be  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the 
community.  That  at  New- York  is  intended  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  aoothem  part  of  the  state,  while  that  at  Fairfield  can 
acarcely  any  longer  be  considered  in  the  western  part.  Since  its 
eatablishnieot,  the  immense  tract  of  country  extending  to  and 
akxig  Lake  Erie  has  been  settled,  and  a  large  population  west 
of  and  induding  Ontario  countyi  are  entirely  destitute  of  any  oth- 
er means  of  medical  instruction  than  such  as  are  furnished  by 
studies  b  private  offices  of  physicians.  When  it  is  considered 
that  the  duties  of  the  profession  occupy  the  whole  time  of  the  emi- 
nent and  capable  practitioners,  who  are  the  most  capable  to  give 
iastmctions,  it  must  strike  every  one  that  little  or  no  attention  can 
be  given  to  the  studies  of  their  pupils,  who  must  necessarily  be 
led  to  grope  alooe,  afid  assisted  only  by  very  general  advice  in  the 
porsaitof^  branch  of  knowledge  eminently  requiring  explanation 
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and  illuBtrntion.  It  is  obrious  that  these  can  be  furnished  only  by 
those  wlio  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the  business  of  teach- 
ing, hence  private  schools  have  been  established  in  the  vrestern 
part  of  Massachusetts  and  Vermont^  to  which  the  youth  of  our 
own  state  repair,  and  a  few  such  schools  have  also  been  establish- 
•ed  in  different  parts  of  this  state.  While  these  show  the  strong 
necessity  of  the  case,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  do  not  supply 
what  is  wanted.  Their  organization  is  necessarily  imperfectt 
from  the  inability  to  combine  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers,  to  a(^ 
ford  that  variety  of  instruction  which  the  different  departments  of 
medical  science  require.  A  deep  teeling  of  the  great  wants  of 
the  community  in  this  respect  has  for  a  number  of  years  led  many 
medical  practitioners  in  the  western  part  of  this  state  to  consider 
whether  some  plan  might  not  be  adopted,  by  which  a  medical 
school  might  be  eFtablished  under  the' auspices  of  some  one  of  the 
literary  colleges.  The  wishes  of  some  of  the  gentlemen  to  con- 
nect such  a  school  with  Geneva  College,  were  communicated  to 
the  chairman  of  this  committee  more  than  a  year  since,  and  at  an 
informal  meeting  of  a  number  of  the  trustees  of  the  college,  at  Ge-  < 
neva,  in  the  month  of  January  last;  at  which,  among  whom  Dr. 
Carter,  the  only  medical  gentleman  in  the  board,  was  present,  the 
subject  was  introduced,  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  were 
supposed  desirous  of  the  connexion,  were  mentioned^  and  the 
chairman  of  this  committee  was  then  authorised  to  open  negotia- 
tions on  the  subject.  Accordingly,  in  the  same  month,  Dr.  Tho- 
mas Spencer,  of  Madison  county,  the  late  President  of  the  State 
Medical  Sclciety,  and  Dr.  Morgan  of  A&bum,  who  had  for  some 
time  lectured  to  a  respectable  class  at  that  place,  were  consulted 
and  informed  of  the  readiness  of  the  trustees  who  had  been  present 
at  the  meeting  above  mentioned  to  co-operate  with  them  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  medical  school  under  the  auspices  of  Geneva  Col- 
lege. They  were  desired  to  communicate  with  their  professiomil 
brethren  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  ascertain  their  sentiments 
and  invite  their  co-operation ;  and  they  were  requested  to  fumteh  a 
plan,  or  set  of  statutes,  for  the  establishment  of  a  medical  faculty. 
Desirous  of  having  some  written  evidence  of  their  authority,  which 
they  might  exhibit  to  those  with  whom  they  were  to  connect  them> 
selves,  a  letter  was  written  to  them  and  signed  by  a  number  of 
trustees,  which  had  been  read  to  most  of  the  members  of  the  boards 
and  in  which  assurances  were  given  them  of  the  disposition  of  the 
persons  subscribing  the  letter  to  secopd  any  judicious  and  reason- 
ble  plan  they  might  propose. 

These  gentlemen  inform  your  committee  that  they  have  accor- 
dingly consulted  a  number  of  medical  practitioners,  in  about  all 
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tiM  western  counties,  and  that  thej  feel  a  general  apprebatien  of 
tlie  project  Bianifeflfted  by  almoet  all  whom  they  consulted.  They 
liave  prepared  a  set  of  statutes  which  they  submitted  to  your  com« 
flstttee,  and  which  whh  a  few  modifications  which  have  been  as- 
sented to  by  those  gentlennen^  are  recommended  to  be  adopted  by 
<he  board. 

The  persons  named  as  professors  have  been  consulted  on  the 
sniigect,  and  they  are  willing  to  act  with  each  other.  Viewing  it 
OS  aptieaie  emierprize^  mABtttnUcMy  to  he  conducted  at  the  etpenu 
4atd  ritk  of  tie  profesBors,  it  has  eeemed  proper  that  they  ehouU 
momimate  their  own  asoociatee,  with  whom  they  were  witting  to  aei^ 
4tnd  on  whooe  takntn  and  dt^oittions  they  wotUd^  mutually  rely. 
The  persooe  nominated  are  not  only  free  Trom  all  reasonable  ob« 
jections  but  are  each  of  them  respectable  in  their  profession,  and 
•are  well  <|nalified  as  instructors.. 

The  iminediate  aad  direct  advantage  to  the  college  of  the  estab- 
Ushment  ofeuch  a  fiicurity,  is  found  in  its  furnishing  instruction  in 
efaemislry  (o  the  students.  The  wani  of  funds  has  compelled  the 
sQspcnsioQ  of  the  duties  of  this  professorship  for  some  time,  and 
the  deficiency  has  been  deeply  felt  and  lamented. 

This  will  now  be  supplied,  and  will  save  the  college  the  amount 
<if  the  professor's  salary  annually.  The  students  of  the  college 
will  also  be  permitted  to  attend  the  botanical  lectures  gratuitously. 
^Hie  indureet  and  consequential  benefits  to  the  college,  of  such  a 
liiciilty,  are  still  more  important.  The  individual  interests  of  those 
directly  engaged  in  its  management,  will  become  identified  with 
the  prosperity  of  the  college,  and  the  feeling  of  the  medical  profes- 
«oa  tiiroiighout  the  country  will  be  enlisted  in  its  favor ;  it  will 
beeofse  better  and  more  favorably  known — its  friends  and  patrons 
wiJJ  be  scattered  over  the  entire  west,  and  the  unfounded  prejudi- 
ees  wiiich  have  been  enlisted  against  it  roust  be  removed.  At 
least,  fcuT  committee  perceive  no  other  mode  in  which  these  ob. 
jeete  canbeeftctually  accomplished. 

The  condition  of  the  college  admonishes  them  that  some  eA»rt 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  it  in  existence.  While  that  under 
consideration  may  not  accomplish  all  that  is  desired,  yet  it  is  be* 
liaved  that  it  will  do  mujh  to  attract  attention  to  the  college  and 
render  it  popular. 

It  has  been  objected  that  such  a  medical  school  in  the  countryy 
wifhout  the  advantages  of  a  hospital,  will  be  inadequate  to  a  tho- 
roagh  education.  This  may  be  very  true.  But  when  we  reflect 
ttiat  such  advantages  cannot  be  obtained  out  of  our  populous  cities, 
if  the  objection  is  a1k>wed  its  full  weight,  we  must  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  should  be  no  medical  schools  in  the  country, 
VqIm  3.  12 
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aod  that  those  who  intend  to  pursue  the  profesMon,  must  either  go 
to  the  cities  for  an  education,  or  abandon  their  design,  as  we  know 
that  there  will  be  medical  students  who  will  not  or  cannot  repair 
to  the  cities  for  instruction.  The  only  question  left,  seems  to  b<r 
whether  it  will  not  be  a  positive  advantage  to  them,  and  of  great 
moment  to  the  community,  to  afford  them  means  of  education  far 
superior  to  any  they  can  have  in  private  offices.  Shall  we  refuse 
to  provide  an  inferior  mode  of  instruction  because  it  is  not  the 
very  best  ?  We  think  not.  The  principle,  if  fully  applied,  would 
destroy  all  the  medical  institutions  in  our  country,  for  we  presume 
none  of  them  can  compare  with  those  of  London,  Paris,  or  Bdin- 
burgh.  9 

The  committee  regret  the  opposition  made  to  the  proposed  mea« 
sure  by  some  medical  gentlemen  in  Geneva.  The  facts  and  cir* 
cumstances  could  not  have  been  well  known  or  understood  by 
those  who  suggest  that  the  trustees  should  give  notice  of  their  in- 
tention to  appoint  professors,  and  then  wait  for  applications.  Tkt 
professorships  are  not  endowed  by  the  coUege^  and  they  art  not 
maintained  by  it.  Their  dependence  is  wholly  tpon  the  individual 
cnterprize  of  those  who  embark  in  the  ttndertaking  ;  they  consUtuU 
a  species  of  partnership  among  themselves  ;  they  have  aU  ike  <x- 
pense  and  incur  all  the  risk.  To  force  upon  them  partners  and 
associates,  not  elected  and  approved  by  themselves,  would  be  ut- 
terly inconsistent  with  the  principle  on  which  the  whole  is  founded, 
and  by  introducing  men  whose  views  and  feelings  did  not  accord, 
a  sure  source  of  divisiozl,  contention  and  speedy  destruction  would 
be  immediately  created. 

It  seems  to  your  committee  most  evident,  that  tliere  was  no 
mode  of  organizing  such  faculty  but  the  one  already  adopted,  that 
of  leaving  to  the  gentlemen  concerned  the  selection  of  their  own 
associates,  subject  to  our  first  objection,  as  trustees  of  the  college. 

With  these  views,  the  committee  cordially  recommend  theadop- 
tionofthe  statutes  herewith  reported  for  the  establishment  of  a 
medical  faculty  of  Geneva  College. 


B. 

•    • 

Statutes  of  the  Trustees  of  Geneva  College^  for  the  formation 
of  a  Medical  Faculty  thereof,  to  be  denominated  the  Medical  In« 
Btitution  of  Geneva  College. 

1.  There  nhall  be  a  Medical  Faculty  of  this  College  to  consist 
of  not  less  than  four  nor  more  than  eight  Professors. 
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2.  Thtre  ehall  be  for  the  present  the  following  Professorfhips; 

Itt.  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

2d*  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

3d.   Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery. 

4th.  Chemistry. 

5tb.  Obstetrics  and  Materia  Medica.  ^ 

6th.  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Botany. 

3.  There  shall  be  a  Dean  and  Registrar  of  the  Faculty,  which 
tiiall  be  elected  by  the  Professors. 

4.  The  following  gentlemen  are  hereby  appointed  Professors, 
and  constitute  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Geneva  College. 
Dr.  Edward  Cutbush,  on  Chemistry. 
^*  T.  Spencer,  on  tho  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 
•«  J.  G.  Morgan,  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery. 
'^   C.  B.  Coventry,  on  Obstetrics  and  Materia  Medica. 
**   W.  Parker,  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 
**  A.  Coleman,  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Botany. 
&  The  said  Professors  shall  hold  their  appointments  or  offices, 
et  the  pleasure  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Geneva  College ; 
hut  no  person  skall  be  a  member  of  the  Faculty  without  a  recam* 
mondaiion  of  a  majority  of  the  Medical  Professors,  nor  shaU 
amy  person  be  removed  from  such  prof essorship  without  the  consent 
of  a  majority  of  the  said  Mescal  Professors. 

&  no  said  Faculty  shall  make  such  rules  and  regulations^  re* 
^peeting  the  aJbnission  of  pt^ils,  the  terms  and  times  of  their  at- 
tfndanff  upon  lectures — their  examination  and  conduct^  and  re* 
sfectmg  aU  other  matters  connected  with  the  interest  and  prosperity 
rf  ike  instiiuiion  as  they  shall  judge  proper. 

7.  The  Dean  shall  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Pro* 
fettors,  and  at  the  joint  meetings  of  the  Faculty  and  Curators. 

&  The  Begistrar  shall  attend  at  the  meetings  of  the  Board  of 
Ptobeaorsy  and  the  joint  meetings  of  the  Faculty  and  Curators, 
fwiwjue  Bunates  of  the  proceedings  thereof  in  books  provided  for 
Ihat  pwpoeet  which  books  shall  be  always  open  to  the  inspection 
<it  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

SL  WhooeTer  any  pupil  shall  have  pursued  a  regular  course  of 
Medicei  Stodiet,  and  attended  the  number  of  courses  of  Lectures 
I  oj  law,  and  shall,  upon  examination  by  the  Faculty,  in 
of  the  Curators,  be  found  by  them  to  be  duly  qualified 
to  Fhietiee  Fbysio  and  Surgery— of  good  moral  character  and 
habito,  and  entitled  to  the  degree  of  M.  D.— the  Profeasots  and 
Onnfon  shall  certify  the  same  to  this  Board. 
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10.  The  Medical  Commencement  •hall  be  bel4  aaouaOj  oq  (iNr 
Tuesday  following  the  close  of  the  Medical  Term,  at  which  tin^ 
the  Trustees  tdtoll  meet  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  the  Medical 
Degrees  upon  such  om  are  recommendid  by  the  Facviiy  of  Medicine 
and  Board  of  Curator$. 

11.  Upon  such  degree  being  conferred,  tlie  Seeretary  of  the 
Board  shall  affix  the  seal  of  the  College  to  a  proper  Diploma, 
which  shall  be  subscribed  by  the  President  of  the  CellegOi  and  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  and  also  by  the  Professors  and  Offi- 
cers of  the.Medical  Society. 

12.  The  graduation  fee  shall  be  twenty  dollars,  which  fee  shalK 
aAer  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  Diploma,  be  appropriated  for 
the  purchase  of  a  Medical  Library,  specimens  of  Natural  History, 
Anatomical  Museum,  or  contingent  expenses,  as  the  Faculty  shall 
consider,  from  time  to  time,  the  most  conducive  to  the  interest  and 
prosperity  of  the  institution. 

13.  There  shall  be  appointed  from  members  of  the  profession, 
arjrom  cidzenSf  such  numbers  of  Curators  as  shall  from  time  to 
time  be  deemed  expedient,  in  like  manner  as  the  Medical  Profes- 
sors, and  they  shall  bold  their  offices  by  the  same  tenure,  except 
in  case  any  such  Curator  shall  absent  himself  for  two  successive 
Medical  Commencements,  his  office  may  be  considered  Tacanl» 
and  another  person  appointed  to  fill  his  place. 

14.  The  Trustees  will  receive  with  respectful  attention,  recom- 
mendations which  the  Medical  Faculty  and  Board  of  Curators 
may  make  to  them  for  conferring  the  lionorable  Degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine  upon  a  limited  number  of  Physicians  annually,  who 
possess  moral  and  professional  standing. 

15.  In  case  of  any  vacancies  existing  in  the  Board  of  Frofee^ 
sors,  in  the  interval  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, the  members  of  the  Medical  Faculty  may  temporarily  sup- 
ply such  vacancies. 

16.  As  soon  as  the  Trustees  shall  have  provided  new  buildings, 
the  present  College  buildings  shall  be  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  the 
Medical  Faculty,  and  until  then,  the  Trustees  will  allow  theMedi- 
teal  Faculty  to  occupy  one  or  more  of  the  houses  belonging  to  the 
College,  fronting  on  the  public  square,  and  as  an  equivalent  fbr 
the  use  of  either  of  the  said  buildings  or  houses,  the  senior  aca- 
demical students  shall  be  privileged  to  attend  the  Lectures  od 
Chemistry,  Anatomy  and  Botany,  gratuitously,  and  the  Trvstoei 
shall  receive  such  additional  compensation  for  the  use  of  the  tui 
buildings  as  the  success  of  the  Faculty  will  warrant,  and  at  shall 
be  considered  reasonable. 
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17. 

Tbt  Miowiog  persoBs  are  heraby  appotof ed  Coralore  : 

Dr.  Richard  Wells,          Ontarie  County. 

««  Gardener  Welle,      Seneca 

'*  J.  B.  EUwood,          Monrae 

'•  Joseph  Trowbridge,  £rt>            '' 

•'  Bryaot  BurwelU         •'                ^* 

•*  Henry  Mitchell,       Chenango     »' 

••   Wm-Tajlor,             Onondaga   •• 

"  Samuel  Porter,          ,    •• 

'*  Geo.  \y.  Philips,      Tompkins    >* 

*•  Samuel  P.  Bishop,          *• 

'•  John  M'Call,       :     Oneida        *' 

"  Sumner  Ely,             Otsego        " 

«'  Consider  King,         Cayuga^     ** 

••  Joseph  V.  Pitney,           •* 

*«£liUiN,                         *«          «« 

"  John  Miller,              Corthnd    *• 

««  John  Cotes, 

«'  John  D.  Higgins, 

"  Jno.  Shuler, 

"  Orson  Nickinson, 

"  Nathan  Boyington, 

"  Augustus  Crarey. 

To  th€  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  Stats  of  New 

York. 

The  petition  of  the  subscribers,  in  behalf  of  the  Medical  Faculty 
of  (Seoeva  College,  respectfully  shows  :— 

That  on  the  16tb  of  September,  1834,  the  Trustees  of  Geneva 
College  organized  a  Medical  Faculty  and  adopted  statutes  for 
its  government 

The  views  of  the  Trustees  of  the  College,  in  organising  the 
Medical  Faculty,  as  your  petitioners  believe,  are  expressed  in  the 
report  of  a  committee  of  the  board,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith 
presented* 

Tour  petitioners  further  show,  that  the  necessary  arrangement* 
have  bem  made  for  commencing  a  course  of  Medical  Lectures  at 
Geneva,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  the  present  nnonthi  to  oontinuo 
slxttoen  weeks. 
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Your  petioners  further  show,  that  doubti  are  entertained,  and 
have  been  expressed  upon  the  point,  whether  under  the  law  of  Aia 
state  the  degree  of  M.  D.  conferred  by  the  Trustees  of  the  College 
would  authorize  the  person  receiving  it,  to  practice  Physic  and 
sUrgery  in  this  state — that  the  existence  of  such  doubt  will  operate 
to  the  prejudice,  if  not  to  the  defeat  of  the  enterprise,  and  with 
a  view  to  the  removal  of  all  doubt  or  difficulty,  and  to  place  the 
students  attending  the  Medical  Lectures  on  the  same  footing  as 
those  who  shall  have  attended  the  Lectures  at  the  College  of  Phy* 
sicians  and  Surgeons  of  the  city  of  New-Tork,  and  of  the  Western 
District  of  this  state  at  Fairfield. 

Your  petitioners  pray  your  Honorable  Body  to  pass  a  resolution 
expressive  of  your  readiness  to  confer  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  upon  such  students  as  shall  have  complied  with  the  sta- 
tutes of  this  state,  and  shall  be  recommended  by  the  Medical 
Faculty  and  Board  of  Trustees  of  Geneva  College,  as  worthy 
thereof,  and  entitled  thereto.  • 

And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray,  &c, 

Thomas  Spxxcbr, 
J.xo.  Geo.  Morgan. 

Dated  the  9th  February,  1835. 
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Art.  V.  On  the  Infiuence  of  Trades^  Professions^ 
and  Occupations,  in  the  United  States,  in  the  Pro^ 
duction  of  Disease — being  the  Prize  Disserta- 
tion for  1837.  By  Benjamin  W.  M'Cready, 
M.  D.  of  New-York. 

Vite  genus,  pnesertioi  quod  a  exercitationem  aat  i^aTiam,  roultam  &cit, 
hmniiicsqae  ab  aliis  morbis  incolumee  priestat,  ad  alios  pracliTes  reddiU 

Conspectus  Med.  Theor. 

The  writer  of  the  following  essay  is  aware  of  its  numerous 
faults.  He  knows  that  his  statements  are  often  too  general ; 
that  many  of  the  points  touched  upon  are  imperfectly  treated 
of|  and  that  others,  equally  belonging  to  the  subject,  have 
been  wholly  neglected.  He  must  plead,  as  his  excuse,  the 
difficulties  of  the  subject  itself,  and  the  shortness  of  the  time 
that  he  was  enabled  to  devote  to  it.  This  last^s  certainly  no 
apology  for  errors,  but  it  may  account  for  omissions.  With 
regard  to  the  subject,  it  is  one  the  surface  of  which  is  open  to 
all,  but  in  which  it  is  rery  difficult  to  penetrate  beyond  the 
8  urfac.  Workmen  are  so  little  attentive  to  the  causes  which 
afiect  their  health,  and  their  views  are  so  often  warped  by 
prejudice  or  interest,  that  little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon 
them ;  yet  in  the  absence  of  statistical  data,  it  is  from 
workmen  that  we  must  obtain  our  information.  To  numerous 
written  inquiries,  directed  to  those  who  from  their  situation 
were  thought  most  competent  to  pronounce  upon  the  ques- 
tions, few,  very  few^answers  have  been  received,  and  these 
have  sometimes  been  conflicting  and  contradictory.  .The 
books  of  the  difierent  union  societies  of  mechanics,  have  been 
as  far  as  possible  resorted  to,  to  discover  the  annual  mortality 
in  a  given  number  of  workmen ;  but  often  such  records  have 
not  been  preserved,  or  they  are  imperfect :  by  impressing  as 
far  as  he  was  able  upon  the  secretaries  of  those  societies, 
whom  he  saw,  the  importance  of  preserving  such  records, 
the  writer  hopes  he  has  facilitated  future  inquiries  upon  the 
subject.    The  following  pages  are  to  ^e  regarded  as  a  small 
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portion  of  an  extensive  investigation.  That  investigation  is 
curious  in  itself  and  must  lead  to  important  results:  the  inte- 
rests oF  science  and  benevolence  are  alike  concerned  in  it; 
and  if  this  essay  succeeds,  in  any  measure,  in  directing  pub- 
lic a^enlicm  to  the  subject,  it  will  neither  be  without  its  use  - 
or  its  reward. 

Netv-York^  January  3rf,  1837. 


With  a  full  and  nutritious  diet,  free  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  proper  clothing,  and  moderate  employment  of  the  intel- 
lect, other  things  bemg  equal,  man  would  undoubtedly  attain 
the  greatest  longevity  of  which  he  is  capable*  Unfortunate- 
ly, constituted  as  the  social  system  is,  few  can  live  in  the 
manner  best  suited  to  their  physical  welfare.  Many  are  ne- 
cessarily confiijftd  to  au  impure  atmosphere  ;  many  labor  lon- 
ger and  harder  than  js  consistent  with  the  long  maintenance 
of  perfect  health ;  many  are  subjected  to  the  deleferious  in- 
fluence of  dust  or  efHuvia,  caused  by  the  nature  of  their  em- 
ployment ;  and  to  these  evils  are  added  others  occasioned  by 
ignorance^  negligence,  or  custom.  The  degree  to  whidi  the 
health  and  longevity  of  mankind  are  affected  by  the  employ- 
ments of  civilized  life,  becomes  then  an  interesting  object  of 
inquiry  ;  nor  would  it  be  less  useful  than  interesting,  if  we 
could  discover  the  means  by  which  some  of  the  evils  com- 
plained of  might  be  corrected  or  alleviated. 

Agriculture  is  the  oldest,  the  healthiest,  and  the  mest  natu- 
ral of  all  employments.  The  husbandman,  in  general,  en- 
joys pure  air,  and  varied  and  moderate  exercise.  In  tbia 
country  his  diet  is  always  abundant  and  nutritious,  and  his 
habits  much  more  temperate  than  those  of  the  manufacturing 
or  laboring  classes.  His  diseases  commonly  are  acute,  and 
such  as  ar6  incident  to  an  active  and  vigorous  constitution^ 
and  he  is  free  from  the  majority  of  nervous  and  dyspeptic  ail- 
ments so  prevalent  in  large  cities.  Fevers,  rheumatism, 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  diftrrhoeas,  and  dysentery,  are 
common.    Intermitting  and  remitting  fevers  are  endemic 
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IhroQgboat  a  great  part  of  the  country,  particularly  in  the 
south  and  west.  At  the  south,  the  nature  of  the  land  along 
the  Atlantic  sea-board,  its  low  and  marshy  situation^  and  the 
long  continued  heats  of  the  sunnmer,  render  bilious  remitting 
fersr  of  an  aggravated  type,  particularly  rife,  attacking,  in 
almost  every  instance,  the  stranger  from  the  north,  and  in 
too  many  cases,  proving  fatal  to  the  acclimated  resident. 

In  no  country  have  such  frequent  proofs  been  met  with 
as  in  our  own,  of  the  fact,  that  lands  which  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture are  tolerably  healthy,  are  productive  of  disease  when 
first  brought  under  cultivation.*  At  the  west,  the  clearing  of 
the  rich  and  teeming  soil,  perhaps  never  before  broken  by  the 
hand  of  man,  is  almost  invariably  followed  by  the  appearance 
of  remitting  and  intermitting  fevers,  lighter  or  more  aggra* 
vated,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  locality.  The  richest 
eoil,  that  found  along  the  alluvial  margins  of  the  rivers,  is 
unfortunately  most  prolific  of  disease ;  and  ignorant  or  care- 
leas  of  this  circumstance,  the  new  settler  frequently  sacrifices 
his  healthy  which  might  have  been  preserved  by  a  more  judi- 
cious location.  Frequently,  too,  he  is  a  foreigner,  or  from 
the  more  healthy  parts  of  our  own  country,  and  he  exposes  to 
the  first  fury  of  disease  a  constitution  the  least  prepared  to 
resist  its  violence.  The  emigrant  would  find  it  generally  to 
his  advantage  to  settle  on  lands  which  have  already  been 
cultivated,  and  leave  the  task  of  clearing  the  forest  or  plough- 
ing up  the  prairie,  to  those  to  whom  long  residence  has  les* 
sened  tlie  danger,  and  whose  habits  render  it  a  pleasure. 
Dysentery  is  prevalent  in  the  localities  productive  of  fever, 
and  in  them  also  we  s^  too  frequent  examples  of  the  influ- 
ence of  malaria,  when  long  continued,  in  breaking  up  the 
constitution.     The  sallow  face,  the  tumid  abdomen,  the  ague- 

•  <«  In  tlie  midst  of  great  forests  the  sun  never  visits  the  surface.  Inter- 
mttiDg  feren  do  not  prevail  in  saeh  places.  Families  who  live  in  the  Dis- 
mals, employed  in  making  shingles,  without  a  perch  of  clear  or  dry  ground, 
enjoy  better  health  than  people  who  live  on  thebr  new  plantations  near  the 
riVen  or  swampe."  Dr.  Williamson's  History  of  North  Carolina.  The 
Dismals  are  swamps  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  cypress  or  juniper. 
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cake,  the  enlarged  liver,  and  last  of  all  the  fatal  dropsy,  are 
the  stronglv  marked  proofs  of  its  terrible  power. 

A  proper  degree  of  knowledge  diffused  among  emigrants 
would  go  far  to  prevent  these  evils.  Rapid  as  is  the  growth 
of  that  section  of  our  country,  many  years  must  elapse  befori^ 
the  vast  extent  of  public  lands  at  the  west  can  be  settled,  and 
it  would  be  worthy  of  our  government  to  institute  an  accu- 
rate survey  of  those  lands,  in  which  should  be  stated  not  only 
the  number  of  acres,  and  their  situation,  but  the  qualities  of 
the  soil,  its  productions,  and  its  probable  heakhfulness. 
Means  too  n^iight  be  taken  to  enlighten  the  settlers  upon  the 
method  of  choosing  the  best  sites  for  their  dwellings,  and  the 
means  best  adapted  to  prevent  the  effects  of  malaria  upoB 
their  constitutions.  The  constant  use  of  flannel,  a  carefi»l 
avoidance  of  the  air  of  the  evening  and  early  morning,  the 
location' of  their  dwellings  on  the  best,  instead  of^  as  too  fre* 
quently  happens,  upon  the  most  unwholesome  site  in  their 
property,*  and  making  the.  sleeping  apartments  as  far  ae  pos- 
sible from  the  ground,  would  save  many  a  valuable  life. 

Consumption  does  not  appeal*  to  be  so  prevalent  in  the 
country  as  in  the  city,  and  when  it  does  set  in,  its  exislence 
IS  more  protracted.  Pure  air  and  active  exercise,  by  strengtb- 
ening  the  habit,  prevent  the  developement  of  the  disease- 
and  experience  is  not  wanting  to  prove,  that  even  when  it 
has  become  confirmed,  the  same  agents  afford  the  best  means- 
of  retarding  its  progress.f  It  is  much  less  fatal  in  the  sooth* 
ern  and  western  than  in  the  middle  and  northern  states* 

•  **  The  most  unhealthy  p^inls  are  in  the  vicinity  of  mill-dams  and 
marshes^  near  both  of  which  the  settler  takes  i>articalar  pains  *'  to  locate"  ; 
near  the  first,  for  the  convenience  of  grinding  and  sawing,  and  near  the 
last  for  the  rich  grass  ihe^  afford  with  only  the  trouble  of  mpwing.  Health 
indeed,  is  the  last  thing  a  settler  seems  to  think  of,  by  the  way  in  which 
he  chooses  a  site  fur  his  house.  In  a  country  so  abounding  with  lakes  and 
atreanis  of  the  purest  water,  and  filled  with  fish,  that  you  may  pass  a  doz- 
en in  a  ride  of  as  many  miles,  you  but  seldom  find  a  house  on  their  banks; 
while  the  purchaser  of  a  nev\'  possession  neglects  alike  the  tempting  look* 
ing  dak-opening,  and  erects  his  dwelling  in  the  thick  forest,  provided  only 
A  road  or  a  trail  passes  within  three  feet  of  his  door." — ff inter  in  the  WesL 

t  See  two  essays  by  Dr.  Parrish  in  the  North  American  Medical  and  Si*r- 
j^ical  Journal.     ThacJI^rah  says,  *;  Cases  of  consumption  are  not  compara- 
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In  the  United  States,  from  the  rapidity  of  their  improve-. 
Tnent,  and  the  great  number  of  public  works  which  are  car- 
ried on,  rail-roads,  canals,  &c.  laborers  form  a  large  and  im- 
portant part  of  the  community.     Almost  wholly  foreigners, 
and  chiefly  Irish,  they  bring  with  them  to  our  shores,  frames 
nninured  to  the  climate,  and  habits  and  tastes  which  in  all 
climates  are  injurious.     They  are  short-lived ;  it  is  rare  to 
meet  with  a  laborer  over  fifty  years  of  age,  and  they  are  gen- 
erally broken  down  before  they  reach  that  period.     Their 
misfortunes  frequently  commence  before  they  reach  this  coun- 
try.    Cooped  up  in  the  steerage  of  a  vessel,  in  a  confined  and 
hnpure  atmosphere,  often  with  scanty  or  improper  food,  they 
rarely  arrive  here  in  perfect  health.     In  many  instances  they 
have  oedema  of  the  extremities,  attended  with  debility  and  de- 
rangement of  the  stomach  and  bowels.     Cutaneous  eruptions 
are  common  among  them  upon  their  first  arrival,  particularly 
boils  and  ecthyma.     A  species  of  carbuncle  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities is  likewise  very  common ;  in  many  cases  they  at- 
tribute this  to  some   bruise   which  they  have  received  on 
board ;  erysipelatous  inflammation  follows  the  injury,  one  or 
more  minute  openings  are   formed,  a  portion  of  deadened 

tiTely  nTuneroofl,  nor  is  their  progress  so  rapid  in  smoky  towns  as  in  the 
purer  air  of  the  country."     The  opinion  of  the  best  informed  physicians  I 
bare  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking  with  on  the  subject,  is  decidedly  con- 
imiy  to  this.    Indeed  next  to  hereditary  cachexia,  an  impure  atmosphere 
is  perhapsHhe  most  powerful  agent  in  the  production  and  developement  of 
tnberculoas  affections.     The  breathing  of  some  patients  certainly  may  be 
easier  in  an  impure  atmosphere,  but  this  must  be  a  rare  idiosyncracy.    The 
ab  of  an  hospital  is  invariably  injarious  to  phthisis.    Though  upon  elevated 
gmmd,  well  Tentilated,  and  not  too  crowded,  the  cases  of  phthisis  which  I 
■aw  in  the  New-Tork  hospital,  while  in  that  institution,  steadily  progressed 
from  bad  to  worse,  while  two,  whose  strength  was  not  much  broken  upon 
leaTing  the  institution,  and  resuming  an  active  life  in  the  open  air,  when  I 
■aw  them  several  months  afterwards,  were  stronger  and  healthier  than  be- 
fore.    One  was  a  stout  young  Swede,  a  sailor,  who  had  had  for  some  time 
pamlent  expectoration,  and  hectic  fever,  with  broncophony  under  one  cla- 
vicle so  loud  as  to  approach  to  pectoriloquy.    The  other  was  an  American, 
an  engineer  on  board  a  steam-boat,  who  had  had  copious  hemoptisis,  atten- 
ded with  a  dry  cough  and  dulness  on  percussion,  and  broncophony  under 
the  clavicles.    What  rendered  this  the  more  remarkable,  was  the  iket  that 
after  leaving  the  hospital  he  had  been  employed  in  a  coal  yard. 
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• 

ceiittlar  tissue  is  discharged,  and  with  a  little  attentioo  the 
ulcer  heals.  Qften  however  the  cooiplaiut  runs  the  same 
course,  when  it  can  be  ascribed  to  no  local  injury.  Fevers 
sometimes  occur  upon  their  first  landing,  it  may  be,  owing 
somewhat  to  their  sudden  change  in  diet.* 

Laborers  upon  canals  and  rail*roads,  in  unhealthy  districts, 
are  exposed  of  course  to  malarious  dieases,  and  in  some  lo- 
calities the  mortality  has  been  very  great.  The  danger  is 
much  increased  by  their  habits,  and  intemperance,  insufficient 
clothing  and  exposure,  often  make  terrible  havoc  amoiig 
them.  On  some  of  the  public  works  spirits  are  allowed  them 
by  Ihe  contractors.!  It  would  certainly  not  be  unworthy  of 
the  companies  by  whom  these  works  are  carried  on,  to  pay 
some  attention  to  the  health  of  the  poor  laborers  who  are  their 
instruments.  The  laborers  are  in  a  measure  under  their  con- 
trol, and  by  withholding  from  them  as  far  at  is  possible,  all 
stimulating  liquors,  by  ^supplying  them  with  flannel  clothing, 
and  with  proper  medical  attendance,  much  misery  might  be 
prevented. 

The  city  laborers  are  generally  intemperate,  and  many  of 
their  diseases  can  be  traced  to  this  prolific  source  of  evil« 
When  an  accident  occurs,  or  when  any  disease  sets  in,  by 
which  they  are  restrained  from  taking  their  usual  quantity 
of  stimulating  liquors,  delirium  tremens,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  makes  its  appearance,  complicates  the  symptoms  and 
interferes  with  our  treatment.  Erysipelas  is  comt&on,  par- 
ticularly after  slight  injuries,  and  it  is  generally  of  the  phleg- 
monous variety.  During  the  summer  months,  diarrhea,  at* 
tended  with  gastric  irritability,  is  much  more  common  with 

*  Thaekrah  sayB,  that  the  Irish  reoruits  in  the  Britiah  anny  have  almoct 
iaTariablj  an  attack  of  fever  goon  afler  their  first  enlistment,  owing  to  end- 
den  chancres  from  a  diet  almost  exclusively  vegetable  to  a  fuUer  and  Buwft 
nutritions  one.  The  same  change  after  the  confinement  of  the  voyage 
may  operate  still  more  forcibly. 

t  On  asking  a  laborer  whom  I  found  suffering  under  the  symptoms  of  in 
«ipient  delirium  tremens,  **  whether  he  was  in  the  habit  of  drinking  ardent 
•pints" — **  Nothing  more  than  the  allowance,"  was  the  reply,  and  that 
aUowAQce  was  five  glasses  per  day. 
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th«ni  than  with  the  other  classes  of  society.  The  cases  which 
1  hare  seea  appeared  to  be  caused  by  the  united  influence  of 
heat  and  intemperance,  aided  perhaps  by  the  close  and  im- 
pure atmosphere  of  their  sleeping  apai^tinents.  .  The  skin  is- 
4iot,  the  pulse  frequent  and  full  though  soil,  the  tongue  trein* 
Ulog  and  corered  with  a  daris  coat ;  the  thirst  is  great,  the 
stomach  is  excessiTeiy  irritable,  the  matters  ejected  consist- 
ing of  the  drinks  tinged  green  or  yellow,  and  frequently  or 
large  quantities  of  what  appear  to  be  a  thick  tenaciaus  mucus 
"dyed  of  a  Jeep  green,  dnd  the  stool«  are  frequent  and  watery- 
Hot  fomentations  to  the  abdomen,  a  few  doses  of  calomel 
and  opium,  followed  by  a  mild  eccoprotic  and  opiates,  is  the 
treatment  which  I  have  found  most  efficacious  in  controlling 
the  disease,  though  with  erery  attention  it  generally  lasts  a 
Aumberof  days. 

One  great  source  of  ill-health  among  laborers  and  their 
families,  is  the  confined  and  miserable  apartments  in  which 
they  are  lodged.  In  the  rapid  growth  of  our  city  *  in  par-- 
ticular,  the  number  of  buildings  has  by  no  means  increased 
in  a  manner  corresponding  to  the  great  influx  of  strangers. 
The  accommodations  are  insufficient,  and  the  rents  in  con- 
sequence extravagantly  high.  Upon  no  class  of  the  people 
does  this  evil  weigh  so  heavily  as  upon  the  laboring  popu- 
laUOB.'  To  give  an  instance  of  this — the  garret  of  a  small 
two  story  bnilding  in  Catharine-street  is  divided  by  board 
partitions,  into  three  apartments.  The  stairs  leading  to  the 
garret  are  broken  and  have  lost  their  bannisters,  and  the 
flowing  of  the  rooms  is  broken  through  in  several  places. 
The  ceiling  in  the  centre  of  the  garret  is  not  higher  than 
twelve  or  fonrteea  feet,  and  from  this  it  shelves  ofl*  towards, 
the  eaves  of  the  house.  For  the  largest  of  these  rooms, 
about  twelve  feet  by  fourteen,  and  the  only  one  which  has  a 
fire-place,  $1.50  per  week  is  demanded,  and  for  each  of  the 
otkers  $1,  and  $1.25  per  week  respectively ;  so  that  the 
rent  of  the  garret  alone,  amounts  to  $  1 95  per  ^annum.     For 

•  New-York. 
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a  cellar,  small,  damp,  lighted  by  a  single  broken  window^ 
and  the  walls  formed  by  the  naked  stones  of  the  foundation 
through  which  the  moisture  was  constantly  exuding,  $65, 
payable  quarterly'  in  advance,  was  demanded  and  obtain- 
ed.* Nor  are  these  singular  examples  ;  in  every  instance 
that  I  have  inquired,  I  have  found  the  rents  of  the  laboring^ 
poor  in  a  similar  proportion. 

Another  evil  resulting  from  a  crowded  population,  and 
the  consequent  exorbitant  rents,  is  the  manner  in  which 
bouses,  intended  for  the  poorer  classes  of  our  community, 
are  constructed.  In  some  instances  large  buildings,  designed 
for  breweries  or  sugar-refineries,  have  been  divided  into  nu- 
merous small,  dark  rooms,  ever}'  one  of  which  is  tenanted  by 
a  family.  In  other  cases  the  cupidity  of  landlords  has  temp- 
ted them  to  build  up  narrow  alleys  with  small  wooden  tene- 
ments, which,  costing  but  little,  and  being  let  to  numerous 
families^  yield  immense  profits.  The  alley  is  often  not  more 
tban  SIX  feet  wide,  paved  with  round  stones  and  with  very 
insufficient  means  for  draining  off  the  water.  It  is  not  un- 
common in  such  situations,  to  find  one  or  two  of  the  apart- 
ments in  each  house  entirely  under  ground.  Can  we  won- 
der if  in  such  a  state  of  things  we  find  moral  as  well  as^ 
physical  disease,  vice  as  well  as  sickness  ?  Can  we  expect 
men  who  live  thus  to  be  sober  and  orderly,  or  women  to  be 
cleanly  and  domestic  ?  In  such  situations,  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  diarrhoea  and  dysentery  are  rife,  and  among 
children  fatal.  Scrofula,  in  some  of  its  protean  forms,  is^ 
frequently  met  with,  and  they  form  the  lurking  places  where 
5mall-pox,  measles,  and  scarlet-fever  lie  covered  under  the- 
ashes,  or  when  circumstances  are  favorable,  blaze  up  into 
sudden  fury. 

Is  the  evil  without  a  remedy  ?     There  are  great  quanti- 
ties of  unoccupied  ground  in  the  upper  and  eastern  parts  of 
the  city,  which  if  small  buildings  were  placed  upon  them, 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  poor,  would  yield  sure  and 

*The  tenant  \7ai  a  washer-woman,  a  widow,  with  a  child. 
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ample  returns  to  the  capitalist.  Buildings  could  be  run  up 
at  Hoboken,  Williamsburgh  and  Brooklyn,  sufficiently  near 
to  tbe  city  to  enable  the  laborer  to  be  in  time  for  his  morn- 
log  work.  The  state  of  the  ferries  for  a  few  days  during' 
tbe  winter,  would  be  no  objection  to  this  plan,  since  during- 
those  days  scarcely  any  laborers  are  at  work.  The  municipal 
authorities  certainly  have  power  to  prevent  the  building  up 
of  alleys  like  those  described,  which  must  necessarily  be  fil- 
thy and  unwholesome.  In  times  of  public  danger  and  alarm 
they  have  interfered  in  a  manner  which  has  proved  invidi- 
ous and  oppressive ;  now  nine  times  out  of  ten,  nay  ninety- 
nine  times  out  of  a  huudred,  the  places  in  question  form  tbe 
hut-beds  in  which  the  seeds  of  infectious  diseases  are  first 
received,  and  in  which  they  are  nourished,  and  their  growth 
is  promoted,  until  they  acquire^  strength  sufficient  to  bear 
the  open  air.  Would  it  not  be  easier  to  prevent  the  evil 
than  to  check  it  when  it  is  formed  f  It  may  be  said  that  the 
habits  of  the  class  alluded  to  are  uncleanly ;  admit  the  ob* 

.  Jection — is  this  a  reason  for  crowding  them  into  a  spa^fe  so 
narrow  that  their  filth  mast  acquire  virulence  by  concentrak 
tion?  Motives  not  only  of  mercy  for  the  poor,  but  of  fear 
for  ourselves,  call  for  a  reform ;  for  infectious  diseases  when 
once  fully  developed,  do  not  always  confine  themselves  to  the 
localities  in  which  they  originate.  The  enactment  and  en- 
/urcement  of  a  few  wholesome  laws,  and  the  attention  of  cap- 
italists to  the  erection  of  buildings  for  the  poor,  which  would 
yield  greater  and  as  sure  returns  as  more  elegant  dwelling^, 
would  render  the  city  more  healthy  and  prove  of  incalcula- 
hle  benefit  to  the  laboring  population.* 

*  It  may  be  thought  that  the  picture  here  presented  is  too  highly  colored, 
— that  the  laborer  is  well  paid,  and  that  with  sobriety  and  industry  he  could 
lire  well  and  comfortably.  If  the  accommodations  were  sufficient|  and 
the  rents  at  all  proportioned  to  his  means,  this  indeed  would  be  the  case; 
Imt  at  present  he  has  to  pay  a  large  portion  of  his  scanty  earnings  for  such 
a  lod^g  as  brings  disease  upon  himself  and  entails  it  upon  his  ofispring. 
Since  writing  the  above,  another  forcible  example  has  presented  itself,  of 
the  miseries  under  which  the  poor  suffer.  The  basement  of  one  house  in 
Cross-street,  twelve  feet  under  ground,  is  occupied  by  eight  families.  That 
house  alone  has  furnitihed  almost  as  much  employment  to  the  physician  of 
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Seamen  have  varied  exercise,  pure  air,  and  a  full  diet ,. 
but  their  exertions  are  often  violent  and  long  continued. 
They  frequently  pass  from  one  extreme  of  climate  to  anoth- 
er,  and  their  diet,  though  full,  is  little  varied.  Their  occu- 
pation is  of  a  kind  to  call  into  play  chiefly  the  muscles  of  the 
trunk  and  arms,  and  when  they  adopt  their  profession  early 
in  life,  this  has  a  very  manifest  effect  upon  their  figure,  in- 
creasing the  she  of  the  upper  half  of  the  body,  somewhat  at 
the  expense  of  the  lower.  They  are  often  called  upon  to 
make  violent  and  long  continued  exertions  while  they  are  at 
the  same  time  exposed  to  wet  and  cold,  but  this  in  general  is 
attended  whh  less  evil  effects  than  we  would  anticipate,  pro- 
bably on  account  of  the  excited  state  of  their  minds  at  the 
time. 

The  heat  of  the^cean  is  much  more  agreeable  than  that 
of  the  land,  so  that  while  at  sea  and  keeping  nearly  in  the 
same  latitude,  the  sailor  is  not  so  liable  to  those  complaints 
which  have  change  of  temperature  for  their  exciting  cause ; 
it  is  upon  approaching  the  coast  that  he  is  chiefly  attacked 
by  the  acute  diseases  to  which  he  is  most  liable.  Rheuma- 
tism and  pneumonia  are  common ;  rheumatism,  both  acute 
and  chronic,  in  a  particular  manner — often  one  half  the  pa- 
tients in  the  marine  department  of  the  New- York  hospital 
:are  rheumatics. 

It  has  been  said  that  consumption  is  not  so  frequent  among 
seamen  as  among  other  classes  of  the  community.  I  have 
«o  means  of  judging  what  proportion  of  seamen,  in  any  giv- 

the  Dispensary  who  attends  it,  as  the  rest  of  an  extensive  district  It  is 
idle  to  say  this  is  their  own  fault ;  Ihey  cannot  help  it:  In  every  instance 
that  I  have  made  the  inquiry,  they  acknowledge  themselves  aware  of  the 
injurioos  efiects  of  living  in  such  places,  **  but  what  can  they  do ;  there  are 
either  no  rooms  to  rent,  or  if  there  are  any,  the  rents  are  utterly  beyond 
their  means."  One  landlord  who  has  houses  which  he  lets  out,  by  the 
week  or  month,  to  such  tenants,  informed  me  that  they  have  been  several 
times  changed,  and  that  each  time  he  had  demanded  and  obtained  an  in- 
crease of  rent,  adding,  '<  that  while  the  rents  of  the  better  class  of  houses 
either  fall  or  remain  the  same,  those  of  the  poor  must  be  raised,  since  while 
they  rapidly  increased,  few  new  houses  were  put  up  suitable  to  their  ac- 
cemmodation." 
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en  number,  has  been  affected  with  that  malady,  yet  it  is  cer- 
tain that  maoy  of  the  patients  in  the  New- York  hospital  are 
consumptive  sailors.  A  priori  we  should  suppose  that 
wher^  any  predisposition  to  the  disease  exists,  the  cold  and 
exposure  consequent  upon  coming  upon  our  coast  during 
the  winter  season,  would  be  likely  to  call  it  into  action.  Nor 
are  the  habits  of  seamen  when  on  shore,  calculated  to  pre- 
vent the  access  of  a  complaint  whose  approach  is  favored  by 
every  excess^  which  may  lead  to  consequent  exhausti  o  nand 
debility.* 

During  the  last  summer  and  first  fall  months,  the  seamen 
who  sail  between  the  northern  and  southern  parts  of  the  Un- 
ion, are  very  liable  to  the  bilious  remitting  fevers  which  dur- 
ing that  time  prevail  in  those  sections  of  our  country.  It  is 
a  common  and  very  fatal  disease.  Diarrhcea  of  an  intracta- 
ble character,  dysentery  both  acute  and  chronic,  and  dropsy, 
are  not  uncommon  among  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  sail- 
ing  to  tropical  regions,  and  these  complaints  are  aggravated 
by  the  proverbially  reckless  conduct  of  the  seamen. 

The  change  of  temperature  alone  in  passingfrom  a  warm  toa 
cold  climate,  and  vice  versa,  does  not  of  itself,  when  proper  pre- 
cautions are  employed,  seem  to  be  very  detrimental  to  health. 
Many  instances  are  on  record,  of  national  vessels  manned  by 
numerous  crews,  passing  rapidly  from  a  cold  to  a  warm  cli- 
mate, and  the  contrary,  in  which  not  a  single  death  had  been 
Che  consequence  of  the  change  ;  but  when  a  crew  unprovided 
with  proper  clothing,  coming  from  a  tropical  region  arrives 
upon  our  coast  in  the  winter  season,  great  suffering  and  fre . 
qnent  disease  is  the  necessary  consequence. 

Seamen  are  short-lived.  Their  duly  is  of  a  kind  which 
requires  a  peculiar  activity  and  alertness  of  motion,  so  that 
few  of  them  are  fit  for  sea  after  50  years  of  age,  and  a  little 

*  From  a  table  ingerted  in  "  Johnson' g  Essay  on  the  Inflaence  of  Tropi- 
cal CUmates/*  it  appears  that  out  of  2113  patients  admitted  iato  the  hos- 
pitab  of  Minorca,  Malta  and  Gibraltar,  from  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  dur- 
ing the  years  1810—11—12,  455  were  affected  with  phthisis,  140  with  pul- 
monic inflammation,  1242  wxt!i  fever,  and  175  with  dysentery.  The  num- 
ber of  cases  of  phthisis  is  fearfully  large. 
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time  longer  beholds  them  waste  away  and  disappear.  That 
this  depends  upon  nothing  in  the  nature  of  their  profession, 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  we  frequently  see  captains  of 
vessels,  who  have  long  sailed  before  the  mast,  but  who  have 
been  promoted  on  account  of  their  good  conduct,  arrive  at  a 
green  old  age,  remarkable  beyond  other  classes  for  the  hale- 
ness  of  their  constitutions.  It  is  while  on  land  that  the  sail- 
or contracts  most  of  his  complaints,  by  a  conduct  sufficiently 
reckless  and  intemperate  to  ruin  in  a  short  time  the  hardiest 
frame.  Intemperance  is  his  great  vice ;  too  often  he  is  no 
sooner  on  shore  than  he  yields  himself  up  to  the  grossest  de- 
bauchery :  while  senseless  from  the  liquor  he  has  drunk,  he 
is  an  easy  prey  to  the  harpies  by  whom  he  is  surrounded , 
and  the  hard  earnings  of  nfonths  or  years  are  in  a  few  days 
entirely  dissipated.  Much  of  this  evil  depends  upon  the  sail- 
or himself,  yet  were  he  to  wish  to  reform,  there  are  obsta- 
cles in  his  way ;  while  on  shore,  unless  he  has  a  home  of 
his  own,  he  must  resort  to  the  "  sailor  boarding  houses,"  and 
there  every  inducement  is  held  out  to  him  to  indulge  in  hab- 
its to  which  he  is  already  too  much  inclined. 

In  an  appendix  to  "  Reynolds'  Journal  of  a  Voyage  arotznd 
the  World,"  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  health  of  the  crew 
of  the  frigate  during  the  cruise,  by  the  assistant  surgeon  Folt2, 
and  as  I  have  been  informed  by  surgeons  of  experience  in 
the  navy,  that  the  mortality  on  board  the  frigate  was  about 
the  average  of  what  occurs  in  the  service,  I  am  induced  to 
give  place  to  some  statements  derived  from  it.  The  average 
number  of  men  on  board  the  Potomac  was  490,  and  their 
average  age  was  as  nearly  as  could  be  ascertained  SI  years* 
The  frigate  was  absent  from  the  United  States  two  years  and 
nine  months,  and  the  whole  number  of  deaths  during  that 
time  was  twenty-five ;  being  every  year  one  out  of  63.9. 
Of  the  twenty-five,  sixteen  died  of  dysentery,  three  of  phthi- 
sis, one  of  hepatitis,  one  of  strangulated  hernia,  one  of  hy» 
drocenhalus,  one  of  friicture  oflhe  spine,  and  two  were  shot. 
Subtracting  the  three  deaths  which  were  ihe  result  of  acci- 
dent, it  wouUMeave  one  death  per  annum  out  of  every  61. 2S 
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tneo.  The  dailj  average  of  those  excused  irotn  dutjr^  in 
consequence  of  illness  and  slight  injuries,  for  more  than  three 
years,  was  twenty-eight,  or  one  out  of  17 J.* 

The  whole  report  of  Dr.  Foltz  is  interesting,  and  I  give 
place  to  an  abstract  from  it  at  the  risk  of  being  considered 
d^use,  and  occupying  an  undue  portion  of  space  by  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion.  The  Potomac  sailed  from  New- York 
on  the  24th  of  August,  1831,  all  the  crew  at  that  time  being 
in  good  health,  except  one  officer,  the  commodore's  clerk, 
who  entered  upon  the  voyage  for  the  relief  of  a  phthisical 
complaint  under  which  he  was  laboring.  On  the  8th  of  Oc- 
tober she  crossed  the  equator  with  22  on  the  sick  list,  mostly 
cases  of  catarrh,  and  slight  injuries,  and  arrived  at  Rio  Ja- 
neiro on  ibe  15th  of  the  same  month*  Here  the  thermome- 
ter averaged  76°  at  noon,  the  crew  was  daily  supplied  with 
fresh  provisions  and  indulged  freely  in  tropical  fruits.  A 
number  of  cases  of  diarrhoea  and  derangement  of  the  bowels  * 
was  the  consequence.  On  the  5th  of  November  she  sailed 
for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  she  arrived  on  the  6tli  of 
the  next  month.  The  passage  was  rough,  with  much  rain, 
and  thick  foggy  weathen  Forty-two,  during  this  time,  were 
admitted  with  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  the  most  of  the  cases 
appearing  immediately  after  leaving  port ;  twelve  cases  of 
intermitting  fever  likewise  occurred  in  those  who  had  bad 
the  disease  the  previous  autumn  in  the  United  States. 

They  lefl  the  cape  on  the  12th  of  December,  and  sailed  for 

the  west  coast  of  Sumatra.     Soon  after  their  departure,  the 

weather  was  cold  and  rough  ;  several  cases  of  pleurisy  now 

occurred,  and  many  had  colds  and  catarrhs.     During  the 

passage,  the  crew  was  formed  into  divisions,  and  exercised 

in  the  use  of  fire-arms  and  the  cutlass,  preparatory  to  an  at-» 

tack  upon  Qualah  Battoo,  the  main  object  of  the  expedition. 

So  great  was  the  excitement  produced  by  the  prospect  of  the 

*  Dr.  Foltz  observes  that  the  ship  -wns  new,  and  the  sick-list  on  that  ac- 
«oaat  lather  larger  than  usual.  The  unheal thiness  of  new  ships  is  supposed 
to  be  owing  to  the  large  quantities  of  salt  used  in  building,  which  attract- 
ing moistare  from  the  atmosphere,  renders  the  ship  damp  and  consequently 
nniiealthjr. 
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approaching  attack,  that  the  sick  list  was  smaller  during  tber 
passage  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  cruise.  On  their  ar* 
rival  at  Qualah  Battoo  on  the  5th  of  February,  1832,  there 
were  but  three  on  the  sick-list.  On  the  next  morning  the 
attack  was  made,  in  which  two  were  killed  and  eleven  woun-- 
ded.  The  frigate  remained  twelve  days  at  Qualah  Battoo^ 
during  which  time  the  thermometer  stood  at  about  86^  Witb 
but  little  variation.  In  a  short  time  the  sick-list  swelled* 
from  three  to  fifty-seven.  Fifty-two  cases  of  compteints  of 
the  bowels,  and  twelve  cases  of  bilious  fever  were  reported 
'  within  a  month. 

On  the  16th  of  February  they  sailed  for  the  island  of  Java, 
where  they  arrived  after  a  passage  of  eighteen  days.  On  the 
25th  of  February  there  were  thirty  on  the  sick-list,  which  was: 
made  up  of  cases  of  diarrhoea ;  no  new  cases  having  occurred 
since  leaving  port.  Portions  of  the  beef^  pork,  and  beans^ 
which  constituted  the  daily  rations  of  the  crew,  were  discon- 
tinued, and  rice  and  curry  served  out  in  lieu  of  them.  The 
spiritous  ration  was  likewise  divided  into  three  parts,  one 
of  which  was  given  in  the  morning,  another  at  nooi>,  and"  a 
third  in  the  evening.  The  men  \^ere  ordered  to  wear  flan^ 
nel,  and  were  daily  inspected  by  the  officers  to  see  that  the 
order  was  complied  with.  The  Potof^ac  arrived  at  Bantan» 
bay  on  the  6th  of  March,  and  remained  there  and  at  Batavia 
until  the  10th  of  April.  The  sick-list  increased  and  coBtimi- 
ed  large,  consisting  of  cases  of  diarrhoea,  enteritis,  and  dys* 
entery,  a  number  of  which  proved  fatal.  She  left  Batavia 
on  the  10th  of  April  with  42  men  unfit  for  duty,  twenty-five 
of  whom  were  affected  with  dysentery,  and  on  the  20th  of 
May  arrived  at  Canton.  During  the  whole  time  the  Poto- 
*mac  was  in  tTie  Java  and  Chinese  seas,  there  were  one  hQii-> 
dred  and  fifty  cases  of  dysentery  and  thirteen  deaths ;  a  num- 
ber of  the  crew  remained  affected  with  chronic  dysentery, 
several  of  whom  afterwards  died.  The  vessel  remained  sev- 
enteen days  at  Canton,  the  thermometer  averaging  about  80® 
and  a  regular  sea-breeze  blowing.  During  this  time,  the 
average  nun)ber  excused  from  duty  was  twenty-six,  three- 
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fourths  of  whom  were  chronic  cases  of  dysentery  ;  there  were 
likewise  seyeral  cases  of  bilious  fever* 

Od  the  5th  of  June  they  sailed  for  the  Sandwich  Islands; 
the  passage  was  boisterous,  with  much  rain,  and  the  ther- 
mometer averaging  about  72^.  Two  deaths  occurred  from 
chronic  dysentery,  and  the  average  number  on  the  sick-list 
was  twenty-eight.  No  new  cases  of  enteric  disease  occurred, 
yielding  to  pleurisies,  catarrh,  and  intermitting  fevers.  They 
arrived  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  after  a  passage  of  forty-eight 
days.  While  they  remained  at  the  Islands,  the  crew  being 
permitted  to  go  on  shore,  and  there  obtaining  spiritous  li- 
quors, the  sick-list  increased  in  consequence,  there  having 
been  seventeen  on  the  list  upon  their  arrival,  and  twenty-six 
upon  the  day  they  sailed,  twenty-three  days  afterwards. 

On  the  I5tb  of  August,  they  sailed  for  Otaheite,  where 
they  arrived  after  a  passage  of  twenty-eight  days,  during 
which  ihoweather  was  warm,  but  a  part  of  the  time  stormy. 
The  sick-list  averaged  twenty-four,  consisting  principally  of 
cases  of  chronic  dysentery ;  there  were  likewise  twelve  cases 
of  intermitting  fever.  After  remaining  six  days  at  Otaheite 
the  frigate  sailed  for  Valparaiso.  During  the  passage,  which 
lasted  thirty-four  days,  they  encountered  much  wet  and  hois- 
terous  weather ;  the  thermometer  fell  from  84^  to  55°,  which 
was  lower  than  it  had  been  since  they  had  left  New- York. 
The  average  number  on  the  sick-list  was  thirty-five,  of  whom 
twenty-two  were  admitted  with  rheumatism,  and  sixteen 
with  pieuritis;  two  were  affected  with  scurvy,  the  symptoms 
however  were  mild  and  readily  yielded  to  treatment.  The 
frigate  remained  forty  days  at  Valparaiso,  during  which  time 
the  thermometer  averaged  66°  and  the  barometer  29.75. 
There  was  on  an  average  thirty-five  upon  the  sick-list,  the . 
cases  consisting  principally  of  lues  venerea,  mania  a  potu, 
and  derangement  of  the  stomach,  caused  by  the  excesses  of 
Ahe  crew  while  on  shore. 

On  the  2nd  of  December,  the  Potomac  sailed  for  Lima. 
She  remained  there  seventy-five  days  when  she  again  return- 
ed io  Valparaiso.     While  at  Callao,  one  of  the  crew  died  of 
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phthisis.  During  the  second  stay  at  Valparaiso,  the  average 
•on  the  sick-list  was  twenty-oiie,  the  list  being  swelled  bjr  the 
excesses  of  the  crew  on  shore.  Fourteen  were  reported  witb 
scrofula,  sixteen'  with  rheumatism,  twenty-two  with  hepati- 
tis, and  thirteen  with  syphilis. 

On  the  20th  of  May  the  vessel  sailed  for  Coquimbo,  where 
she  arrived  in  three  days.  Here  the  small-pox  making  its 
appearance  on  board,  it  was  determined  to  inoculate  all  those 
who  were  not  already  marked  by  t!ie  disorder.  Two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven  were  inoculated,  in  ninety-five  of 
whom  only  did  the  operation  succeed;  all  of  these  had  the 
disease  in  a  mild  form  and  speedily  recovered.  By  the  8th 
of  July,  the  crew  were  so  far  recovered  as  to  enable  the  com^ 
modore  to  sail  for  Callao.  Here  two  sporadic  cases  of  small- 
pox occurred.  They  remained  at  Callao  thirty-five  days,  with 
the  thermometer  standing  at  abou^69°,  with  a  variation  of 
but  one  or  two  degrees,  and  the  atmosphere  damp  and  fog^ 
gy.  The  average  on  the  sick-list  was  twenty-eight.  Seve- 
ral cases  of  low-fever  occurred,  and  fourteen  were  admitted 
with  adenetes.  On  the  22nd  the  frigate  sailed  for  Pa^yta  and 
shortly  afterwards  for  the  Gallapagos  islands.  Here  almost 
under  the  equator,  a  large  number  of  the  crew  were  daily  ou 
shore  after  terrapin,  and  travelling  over  the  burning  lava 
with  these  immense  animals  on  their  backs  ;  yet  their  health 
remained  comparatively  good ;  no  spirits  could  be  procured, 
and  they  were  kept  upon  their  regular  allowance.  The  ther- 
mometer stood  at  about  73°,  the  barometer  at  29.75.  The 
diseases  were  principally  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  with  a  few 
cases  of  hepatitis. 

After  remaining  a  few  days  at  the  Gallapagos,  the  Poto- 
mac sailed  for  Gauyaquil,  and  a  few  days  afterward  for  Pay- 
ta.  Here  the  thermometer  averaged  about  70°,  with  a  dry 
and  a  clear  sky.  During  a  stay  of  nine  days  at  this  place 
the  sick-list  was  reduced  from  twenty-eight  to  fifteen,  aod 
these  were  mostly  chronic  cases  of  dysentery.  On  the  10th 
of  October  the  Potomac  sailed  from  Payta,  and  on  th^  27th 
arrived  at  Callao.     In  a  few  hours  after  leaving  port,  the 
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tivermometer  fell  about  10*^,  and  the  atmosphere  became 
thick  and  foggy.  During  the  passage  the  sick-list  increased 
to  fortjTt  The  frigate  remained  twenty- seven  days  at  Callao, 
the  Ihermometer  averaging  69°  and  the  barometer  29.66,  the 
atmosphere  being  clear.  The  average  number  on  the  sick- 
list  was  thirty,  including  a  number  of  cases  of  scrofula.* 

On  the  21st  of  November  the  frigate  sailed  for  Valparaiso  ' 
where  she  arrived  in  twenty-five  days.  *  During  the  passage 
the  average  number  on  the  sick-list  was  twenty-seven.  While 
off  Juan  Fernandez  the  thermometer  fell  to  60®  with  fresh 
bead  winds;  this  was  followed  by  six  cases  of  acute  hepatitis 
and  by  colds  and  catarrhs.  Fifty-three  days  were  spent  at 
Valparaiso,  the  thermometer  averaging  69°  and  the  barome- 
ter standing  at  29.70,  with  constant  pleasant  weather.  The 
average  on  the  sick-list  was  eighteen,  made  up  principally 
of  slight  accidents  and  injuries  resulting  from  excesses  on 
shore.  One  death  occurred  here  from  phthisis,  and  one  from 
accident.  There  were  likewise  several  cases  of  hepatitis 
and  intermitting  fever.  The  vessel  left  Valparaiso  on  the 
9th  of  February  and  doubled  Cape  Horn  on  the  6th  of  March, 
the  thermometer  standing  at  46^,  with  thirty-six  on  the  sick- 
list  ;  the  cases  mostly  consisting  of  pleurisies,  tonsillitis  and 
rheumatism.  The  lowest  point  to  which  the  thermometer 
fell  was  43*^,31  this  time  there  were  thirty-three  on  the  sick- 
list,  three-fourths  of  them  laboring  under  infiammatory  affec- 
tions. 

On  the  23d  of  March  the  Potomac  reached  Rio,  where  she 
remained  sixteen  days,  the  thermometer  standing  at  78*^  and 
the  weather  showery.  Here  there  were  twenty-nine  on  the 
sick-list,  and  this  continued  to  be  the  case  for  some  time  after 
leaving  Rio,  the  ne\v  cases  principally  consisting  of  diarr- 
hcEa.  The  Potomac  finally  reached  Boston,  after  a  passage 
of  forty-four  days,  on  the  23d  of  May,  at  which  time  the 

*  These  cases  made  their  appearance  in  a  warm  climate,  and  in  one  as 
shown  by  tbermometrical  observations,  remarkable  for  the  equality  of  its 
temperature,  yet  they  are  characterised  as  *■'  very  obstinate." 
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whole  of  the  ship's  crew  were  so  well  as  to  be  able  to  take 
their  discharge,  excepting  six,  who  were  confined  to  the  hos- 
pital, two  with  phthisis,  three  with  chronic  rheuniatistn,  and 
one  with  fractured  tibia. 

When  we  recollect  that  at  the  time  of  the  Potomac's  leav- 
ing port  all  the  crew  were  in  perfect  health,  and  afterwards 
•  that  three  out  of  twenty-five  deaths  occurred  from  phthisis, 
while  two  who  were  almost  certain  to  die,  were  lefl  ia  the 
hospital  with  the  same  complaint,  we  cannot  help  being  struck 
with  the  greatness  of  the  proportion.  As  a  confined  and  im- 
pure atmosphere  is  one  of  the  most  active  agents  in  the  pro^ 
duction  and  developement  of  the  tubercular  diathesis,  the 
closeness  of  the  apartments  in  which  so  many  men  were  con- 
fined during  the  night,  could  not  have  been  without  its  efiect 
in  producing  the  result ;  and  it  is  to  be  wished  that  some 
more  efiectual  and  less  cumbersome  method  of  ventilating 
vessels  may  be  invented  than  is  at  present  in  use. 

The  immunity  which  seamen  at  present  enjoy  from  the 
scurvy,  compared  with  the  ravages  which  it  formerly  pro- 
duced, cannot  fail  to  be  gratifying  to  those  who  hope  for  the 
progressive  improvement  of  mankind ;  and  to  strengthen  us 
in  the  belief  that  in  future  times  some  preventive  may  be 
found  to  maladies  now  as  fatal  as  that  was  formerly* 

In  the  navy  of  the  United  States,  for  the  last  two  years,  the 
the  deaths  among  the  ullicers  have  averaged  one  in  fifty-five, 
being  proportionally  the  greatest  among  the  superior  and  pet- 
ty officers  who  are  the  oldest  men,  and  least  among  the  mid- 
shipmen. Of  these  last,  the  proportion  was  only  one  in  sev- 
enty-three. 

In  New- York  the  number  of  pilots  is  limited  by  law,  sixty 
men  only  being  licensed  lo  act  in  that  capacity.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  the  apprentices  are  frequently  advanced  in  life 
before  a  vacancy  occurs  to  which  they  can  be  appointed* 
Fifteen  deaths  have  occurred  among  the  pilots  in  the  last  five 
years,  being  one  out  of  twenty,  every  year.  The  oldest  pilot 
belonging  to  the  port  is  between  eighty  and  ninety  years  of 
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«g«,  ttCill  active  and  still  engaged  in  his  arduous  and  hazard* 
OQS  profession.  The  first  on  the  list  of  apprentices  is  thir-* 
ty-two  years  of  age. 

It  is  only  within  a  few  years  that  the  manafaclure  of  wool- 
en and  cotton  cloth  has  been  introduced  to  any  extent  into 
tie  United  States.     One  or  two  factories  were  indeed  in 
operation  at  the  close  of  the  last  century ;  but  the  amount 
of  goods  made  was  inconsiderable,  the  number  of  workmen 
few  and  these  few  wholly  foreigners.    Lately  the  business 
has  rapidly  increased,  and  now  there  are  factories  scattered 
throughout  many  of  the  states  of  the  Union,  while  in  New-* 
Bngland  a  very  considerable  population  depend  apon  them 
as  a  principal  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood.    From  the 
lateness  of  their  introduction,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  ma- 
jority  of  the  adult  male  workmen  are  foreigners,  no  satisfac^ 
tory  opinion  Can  be  formed  of  the  effects  which  the  system 
is  likely  to  have  upon  the  health  of  the  operatives  engaged 
in  it.     The  evils  of  factory  labor,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  form  an  opinion  concerning  it,  depend  less   upon  any 
thing  in  the  nature  of  the  labor  itself,  than  upon  circumstan^ 
ces  not  necessarily  connected  with  it,  but  which  in  England 
at  least,  have  been  found  invariably  to  accompany  its  pro- 
gress.    Of  these  evils,  the  length  of  time  which  the  opera^ 
tives  are  employed,  the  confined  and  ill  ventilated  apart^ 
ments  in  which  they  reside,  their  intemperate  and  inactive 
habits,  and  the  bad  quality  of  the  provisions  which  they 
consume,  are  the  principal.     Often  too  the  proprietors  of 
factories  are  not  aware  of  the  importance  of  thorough  ven* 
tilation,  sometimes  doubtless  they  are  careless  of  it,  and  the 
workmen  are  compelled  to  breathe  a  deteriorated  atmosphere* 
Tbe  employment  of  great  numbers  of  young  people  from 
early  years  to  work  together  in  the  same  mills,  to  the  neg* 
lect  of  all  education,  has  been  attended,  in  towns  particular* 
ly,  with  the  most  dreadful  moral  consequences,  and  early 
profligacy  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  physical  degeneracy 
andf  premature  decay.     Nor  can  all  the  evils  which  may  fall 
Vol..  3.  .15  n        } 
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upon  the  operative,  be  yet  fairly  estimated,  even  in  England 
itself.  The  continued  employment  of  children,  in  a  confin- 
ed atmosphere,  at  a  period  of  life  when  inclination,  so  often 
our  best  guide,  calls  for  varied  and  free  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  cannot  surely  be  unattended  with  injurious  effects  in  af- 
ter life  ;  and  though  the  longevity  of  the  first  generation  be 
not  greatly  afiected,  may  not  their  children  be  more  short- 
lived and  weakly  f  Many  diseases  unknown  to  our  anceft« 
tors  have  made  their  appearance  in  modern  times.  HaTe 
not  these  diseases  been  induced  by  changes  in  our  halnts 
and  modes  of  living,  and  may  not  the  extensive  employ* 
inent  of  young  children  in  manufactories,  entail  upon  thBvr 
posterity  new  and  strange  disorders,  or  what  would  be  equal-' 
ly  melancholy,  may  it  not  tend  to  increase  the  prevalence  of 
scrofulous  maladies,  already  the  great  bane  of  our  race  ?*^ 

It  is  useless  to  discuss  the  question,  if  it  be  wise,  with  tbe 
immense  extent  of  unoccupied  land  within  tjie  borders  of 
our  country,  to  encourage  manufactures.  If  the  question 
could  be  determined  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  one,  before 
such  determination  could  be  arrived  at,  our  manufacturers 
would  no  longer  need  the  assistance  of  a  protective  tariff; 
and  even  in  an  enlightened  community,  the  prospective  evils 
of  any  particular  employment  are  rarely  of  much  avail 
against  the  pressure  of  immediate  want  or  the  allurement  of 
present  advantage.  But  though  even  if  it  were  advisable, 
we  could  do  little  to  prevent  the  extension  of  manufactures 
among  us,  we  should  not  be  less  upon  our  guard  against  the 
evils  they  may  induce,  since  thus  those  evils  may  be  reme- 
died in  part,  or  even  wholly  removed. 

♦  '•  The  ultimate  effecte  moreorer  of  thia  employment  on  health  and  lon- 
gevity are  not  apparent,  as  the  young  women  leave  the  mill  when  they 
marrr:  and  the  males  at  the  age  of  14  and  16  generally  torn  to  the  cloth 
manafactare.  That  many  of  the  disorders  of  after  life,  however,  depend 
on  the  confinement  in  a  close  atmosphere,  and  the  want  of  time  for  ncremr 
tion  and  repose — ^in  a  word,  on  the  unnatural  manner  in  which  childradi 
spend  the  years  of  youth  and  physical  developement,  is  a  queition  which 
wk  cannot  satisfiictorily  BoUe.**—ThacJ<raA. 
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In  comparison  with  those  in  England,  there  are  no  large 
manufacturing  towns  in  America.  From  the  facilities  for 
obtaining  water-power,  steam  is  not  used  to  any  thing  lil^e 
the  extent  it  is  abroad,  and  the  manufactories  instead  of  be. 
ing  crowded  together,  are  spread  over  the  country  as  the 
convenience  of  a  mill-site  and  the  choice  of  the  proprietor 
ma]{  direct.  The  high  rate  of  wages  generally,  and  the  fa- 
cility of  obtaining  employment,  has  kept  up  the  price  of  fac- 
tory labor,  so  as  to  enable  the  operative  to  live  in  abundance 
and  not  unfrequently  to  accumulate  property.  Owing  part- 
ly to  this  last  circumstance,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the 
laWr  of  very  young  children  is  unprofitable,  children  are 
rarely  employed  in  the  factories  under  fiAeen  years  of 
age.* 

In  the  United  States  the  labor  of  females  is  used  to  as  great 
«n  extent  as  possible,  being  cheaper  and  more  under  control 
than  that  of  males ;  many  hundreds  of  young  women  are 
thns  separated  from  their  families  and  brought  into  the  man* 
nfactariog  villages.  So  far,  this  has  been  attended  with  no 
evil  effects  npon  the  morals  of  the  girls,  cases  of  seduction 
being  almost  unknown,  and  so  sensitive  is  public  opinion  on 
this  subject,  that  if  suspicion  is  attached  to  the  character  of 
any  of  the  females  employed  in  a^factory,  she  must  immedi- 
ately leave  it,  or  the  females  abandon  it  in  a  body. 

One  evil  which  is  severely  felt  in  our  manufacturing 
towns,  is  the  deficiency  of  accommodations  for  the  workmen* 
They  have  most  of  them  grown  up  with  great  rapidity,  and 
the  increase  of  buildings  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  influx 
of  strangers,  f 

*  In  the  factory  at  New-Market,  New-Hampshire,  two  hundred  and  fifly 
^h  are  employed,  of  whom  nine  only  are  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  and 
of  these  six  are  foartden. — Life  of  Slater. 

t  Speaking  of  Greenville,  Connecticut,  Mr.  White,  the  author  of  the 
memoir  of  Slater,  says,  **  The  dwellings  though  not  large,  contain  general- 
Ij  ftmn  two  to  fbnr  fkmilies,  most  of  which  take  boarders."  A  small  hoose 
eontaifling  three  or  four  families,  each  of  them  taking  boarders  I  Is  itcredi- 
ble  that  where  building  materials  are  plentiful  and  land  cheap,  such  a  state 
of  thinijra  can  be  permitted  to  exist? 
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So  far  the  experience  of  our  country  is  not  unfkvorable 
to  the   healthfulness  of  factory  labor.     The  mortality  in 
manufacturing  villages  is  not  greater,  as  far  as  can  be  ascer^ 
tained,  than  in  rural  districts,  nor  are  the  inhabitants  morr 
subject  to  disease ;  but  as  has  been  before  observed,  suffi-^ 
cieut  time  has  not  elapsed  since  the  introduction  of  manufac-- 
tureSy  fairly  to  test  the  question.     They  have  been  likewise 
found,  hitherto,   favorable   to   morality  and   intelligence. 
Our  countrymen  thus  far  have  enjoyed  great  and  peculiar  ad* 
vantages,  but  whether  the  increased  size  of  the  towns,  thedi* 
minished  price  of  labor,  or  fluctuations  in  the  demand  Tor  It,, 
together  with  the  evils  which  may  attend  upon  the  feborr  ib* 
self,  may  not  bring  about  a  different  state  of  things,  is  m, 
question  time  alone  can  determine.    At  all  events  it  behoovesr 
us  to  be  watchfully  upon  our  guard  against  the  evils  which 
may  happen,  and  check  them  in  their  bud,  lest  they  grow^ 
to  a  site  which  may  render  interference  dangerous,  or  inef^ 
ficient.     Children  should  never  be  employed  to  the  neglect 
of  their  moral  and  intellectual  education,  nor  should  they 
be  employed  at  all  before  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age^ 
The  operatives  already  labor  twelve  hours  in  the  twenty- 
four;  this  time,  to  say  the  least,  is  abundantly  long,  and 
should  not  be  increased,  nor  should  tliey  permit  themselves 
to  be  tempted  by  the  offers  of  higher  wages,  to  engage  in 
night-work,  for  once  introduced,  cupidity  on  the  part  both 
of  the  men  and  their  employers,  would  render  it  common, 
to  the  injury  and  perhaps  ruin  of  the  health  of  the  opera- 
tives.    The  factories  should  be  well  ventilated,  and  when 
from  the  size  of  the  building  or  other  circumstances,  the 
current'of  air  through  tlie  doors  and  windows  should  not  be 
found  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  other  means  should  be  re* 
sorted  to.     When  dust  is  caused  which  may  prove  injurious 
to  the  respiratory  organs  of  the  workmen,  measures  should 
be  taken  to  remove  it  or  to  protect  them  from  its  influence. 
Active  sporis  and  exercises  should  be  encouraged  among' 
fbose  whose  labor  is  of  a  sedentary  kind.     Sufficient  time 
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should  be  allowed  for  meals.  Attention  should  be  paid^ot 
tbe  dwellings  of  the  operatiVes  ;  they  should  be  roomy,  and 
where  land  is  cheap,  every  family  should  have  a  house  to 
itself,  with  a  garden  attached  to  it.  Above  all,  the  strictest 
watch  should  be  kept  upon  tbe  morals  of  the  females  em- 
ployed in  the  factories.  Separated  from  their  families]^and 
friends,  they  are  placed  in  a  strange  and  untried  situation ; 
when  our  manufacturing  towns  become  large,  and  as  a  ne- 
cessary consequence,  when  dissipation  and  profligacy  are 
introduced  into  them,  who  shall  say  that  situation  shall 
be  devoid  of  danger  ? 

ARTIZANS, 

TaUors. — The  tailor  is  occupied  many  hours  of  the  day' 
at  an  employment  attended  witli  little  muscular  exercise,  ii> 
a  bad  position,  and  generally  in  a  heated  and  confined  atmos- 
phere. The  position  is  exceedingly  unfavorable  ;  the  spine 
is  curved  and  the  shoulders  are  rounded  so  as  to  impede  full 
and  free  respiration.  His  digestive  powers  are  generally  the 
first  to  sufier.  He  is  annoyed  with  head-ache,  vertigo,  and 
those  uneasy  sensations  about  the  scrobiculus  cordis,  indicative 
<tf  an  impaired  tone  of  the  stomach.  From  the  want  of  suf- 
ficient exercise  the  bowels  are  torpid,  and  constipation  ag- 
gravates his  other  complaints.  His  employment  is  favora- 
ble to  <he  developement  of  plithisis  in  those  who  are  at  all 
predisposed  to  it,  and  the  number  of  cases  occurring  in  the 
trade  is  increased  by  parents  apprenticing  weakly  children, 
as  too  delicate  for  hard  work,  to  an  employment  the  best  cal- 
culated to  develope  their  complaints,  and  render  them  fatal* 

Fistula  is  said  by  Thackrah  to  be  common  among  tailors, 
and  I  have  seen  more  than  one  case  of  lumbar  abcess  among 
them.  Their  position,  their  inactive  life,  their  dissipated 
habits,  and  the  confined  atmosphere  which  they  breathe, 
-would  all  tend,  we  should  suppose,  to  render  them  obnoxious 
to  this  cxjmplaint.* 

*  I  hmve  leea  likewise  one  ca«c  of  remarkable  fragility  of  the  bones  in  a 
ualer.     Both  Ihigh  bones  hod  been  ssveral  times  broken  from  accidents, 
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Tailors  are  short-lived.  I  have  heard  of  one  over  seventy 
jears  of  age,  and  several  over  sixty  ;  but  these  instances  are 
rare.  Those  who  are  prudent,  generally  obtain  shops  of  their 
lown,  and  live  as  long  as  any  other  class  of  men ;  but  intem- 
perance and  confinement  make  sad  inroads  into  the  health  of 
the  journeymen.  Liquor  relieves  temporarily  the  uneasy 
feelinors  caused  by  their  employment.  Once  indulged  in,  it 
:soon  becomes  necessary,  and  the  evil  consequences  upon  in- 
rtoxication  are  added  to  those  caused  by  confinement  and  in* 
■action. 

Tailors  measure  less  around  the  chest  than  otKer  artizans* 
While  that  of  the  laboring  population  generally  is  thirty-four 
inches,  the  tailor  measures  on  an  average,  but  thirty-two.* 

Thackrah  recommends  that  the  position  of  the  tailor  be 
amended.  In  the  ordinary  posture  seated  on  a  flat  board,  he 
must  bend  the  trunk  considerably  in  order  that  he  may  see 
distinctly  his  work   which  rests  upon  his  knees.     Let  a  hole 

which  in  a  healthy  man  would  have  been  attended  with  little  inconveDience. 
'The  man  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  of  a  pale  countenance,  and  emaciated 
person.  It  is  well  know  that  exercise  renders  the  bones  tougher,  and 
-stronger,  and  we  can  readily  imagine  the  reverse  to  be  equally  true,  and* 
•expect  fragility  as  well  as  soAness  of  the  bones,  to  be  the  consequence  o^ 
inaction. 

*  The  slender  appearance  of  our  population  has  frequently  been  noticed 
by  foreigners.  The  Americans  are  not,  on  an  average,  so  large  round  the 
chest  by  two  or  three  inches  as  the  Germans,  or  the  inhabitants  of  the 
British  Islands.  An  intelligent  tailor  informed  me,  and  confirmed  his  in- 
formation by  a  reference  to  his  book,  that  the  Americans  leading  a  sedenta- 
ry life,  do  not  average  more  than  thirty-two  inches  around  the  chest,  and 
those  engaged  in  laborious  occupations,  more  than  thirty-four,  while  the 
English  and  Irish  average  thiity-five  or  six,  and  the  Germans  still  more. — 
He  had  lately  measured  a  number  of  Germans  who  had  enrolled  themselves 
in  a  military  company,  and  their  average  measurement  around  the  chest 
was  over  thirty-seven  inches.  I  am  aware  that  this  difference  does  not  ob. 
tain  in  all  parts  of  our  country.  Indeed,  I  have  been  informed,  that  in  a 
particular  section  in  Virginia,  on  one  side  of  the  mountains  which  run 
through  the  western  portion  of  that  state,  the  inhabitants  are  much  larger 
•everyway  than  either  the  rest  of  our  countrymen,  or  than  Europeans,  in 
general.  Althoug^h  more  slender,  our  countrymen  are,  I  believe,  taller  than 
foreigners.  The  causes  of  these  differences  would  form  a  curious  subject 
of  inquiry,  but  it  is  beset  with  many  difficulties,  and  this  is  not  the  place  to 
enter  upon  their  discussion.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  diminished  stoutness  or 
our  countrymen  is  not  attended  with  any  proportional  decrease  of  stren|^th* 
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be  made  in  the  board,  and  his  seat  placed  below  it;  he  will 
thus  be  enabled  to  keep  tlie  body  erect,  and  the  abdominal 
and  thoracic  organs  will  no  longer  be  subjected  to  hurtful 
pressure.  But  an  amendment  of  much  greater  consequence 
might  be  efiected  in  his  habits  of  intemperance  and  inaction. 
He  is  in  some  seasons  urged  by  the  demand  to  work  longer 
than  is  consistent  with  health.  At  the  beginning  of  winter 
this  is  particularly  pernicious.  The  general  health  is  im« 
paired,  and  as  a  consequence,  the  power  of  generating  heat 
lessened,  and  the  artizan  is  cold  and  chilly.  This  leads  to 
closer  confinement  and  greater  inaction.  The  digestive  pow* 
ers  fail,  the  circulation  is  languid,  the  countenance  becomes 
pale,  and  the  body  emaciated.  He  is  now,  with  deficient 
ventilation  and  imperfect  nutrition,  in  the  very  situation  most 
favorable  to  tlie  developement  of  pulmonary  tubercles.  If 
weakened,  nervous,  and  exhausted,  he  is  not  previously  cut 
off,  is  it  surprising  that  they  should  be  developed  ? 

The  posture  of  the  shoemaker  is  bad  :  the  spine  being 
carved  aad  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen  and  thorax  compress- 
ed. Puriog-  the  cooler  months,  from  his  position  and  the 
inaction  of  his  lower  extremities,  a  feeling  of  chilliness  being 
induced,  bis  apartment  is  generally  heated  to  a  degree  insuf- 
ferable to  those  unaccustomed  to  it.  During  those  months, 
too,  the  shops  are  very  insufiiciently  ventilated,  and  too 
many  journeymen  are  crowded  into  them,  while  those  who 
remain  at  home,  working  in  the  same  room  with  their  fami- 
fies,  breathe  an  atmosphere  still  more  deteriorated.  A  sus- 
ceptibility to  cold  is  thus  generated,  and  they  become  liable 
to  rheumatism,  catarrh  and  pulmonary  afiections.  Intern^ 
perance  is  common,  and  adds  very  much  to.the  evils  whicb 

An  ■itenig«nro£BceT  informed  me,  that  in  the  navy  they  are  cQmmonly  pre» 
ferred,  since  with  equal  strength  they  unite  superior  alertness  and  more 
correct  habits ;  and  in  the  army,  J  am  told,  they  are  better  able  to  bear  long 
and  Uxigaing  marches  than  the  foreigners  who  compose  a  large  part  of  oar 
little  force.  The  opinion  of  the  best  informed  master- workmen  with  whom 
I  have  conversed  upon  the  subject  is,  that  while  our  countrymen  are  some* 
what  inferior  in  point  of  strength,  in  raising  a  dead  weight,  for  instance, 
they  are  superior  in  all  operations  requiring  dexterity  and  alertness. 
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they  suffer.  Independently  of  its  moral  effects,  it  lessens 
the  vigor  of  the  constitution  and  thus  renders  them  still  more 
liable  to  the  complaints  to  which  they  are  predisposed. 

Consumption  is  prevalent,  and  as  in  the  case  of  tailors, 
the  number  of  cases  occurring  in  the  trade  i»  increased  by 
delicate  children  being  apprenticed  to  it  as  a  light  emploj'- 
ment.*  Derangement  of  the  stomach,  and  its  concomitants^ 
headache,  diarrhoea  and  consumption,  are  common*  I  am 
persuaded  that  in  this,  as  in  other  sedentary  employments^ 
the  disorder  of  the  stomach  is  not  so  generally  the  first  in 
the  train  of  events  as  is  imagined.  The  activity  of  the  cir- 
culation and  the  energies  of  the  nervous  system,  become 
first  impaired.  The  cheek  is  pallid  and  the  artizan  feels 
languid  and  chilly.  These  symptoms  are  however  little 
noticed,  but  when  the  stomach  becomes  affected  it  makes  its 
complaints  heard,  and  headache,  impaired  appetite,  and  the 
thousand  indefinable  and  uneasy  sensations  dependent  upon 
imperfect  digestion,  awaken  the  attention  of  the  sufferer  to 
the  inroads  that  are  making  upon  his  constitution. 

The  evils  attendant  upon  shoemaking  are  by  no  means 
irremediable.  In  many  of  the  shops,  particularly  in  the 
smaller  towns,  it  is  customary  for  the  journeymen  immedi- 
ately upon  rising  from  their  work  to  dance  and  whistle  or 
sing.  This  exercise  imparts  new  vigor  to  the  system,  re- 
moves the  incipient  feelings  of  uneasiness  occasioned  by  their 
work,  and  is  particularly  useful  from  the  hilarity  and  cheer- 
fulness it  produces.  Were  such  exercises  encouraged  and 
rendered  general ;  were  the  workshops  well  ventilated  and 
kept  clean,  and  were  intemperance  abolished,  we  should  no 
longer  hear  of  the  unhealthiness  of  shoemakers.  Two  of 
the  healthiest  looking  men  I  am  acquainted  with  are  shoe- 

*  To  to  great  an  extent  does  this  take  place,  that  a  respectable  master* 
workman  assured  rae,  <'  that  but  for  this  circumstance  the  men  would  be  ae 
litUe  liable  to  consumption  as  other  artizans."  He  himself  had  had  fSre- 
quent  applications  from  the  parents  of  such  children,  but  had  invariably  re- 
fused receiving  them,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  employment  calculated 
to  increase  their  complaints. 
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makers ;  both  have  worked  over  thirty  years  upon  the  bench 
and  both  look  younger  than  they  are  in  reality.  But  both 
are  perfectly  temperate  men,  and  both  have  attended  to  ven- 
tilation, to  cleanliness  and  exercise.* 

In  the  country,  I  have  heard  of  a  number  of  instances  of 
longevity  in  this  class  of  artizans,  one  man  working  till  over 
eighty  and  living  to  near  one  hundred  years.  In  the  city  I 
have  heard  of  but  one  journeyman  shoemaker  over  eighty 
years  of  age,  and  he  did  not  work  for  a  long  time  prior  to 
his  death. 

In  the  Cordwainers  Benevolent  Society,  for  the  last  twen- 
ty-five years,  the  number  of  deaths  has  been  one  in  78*7  per 
anniim.  The  average  number  of  members  belonging  to  the 
society  has  been  134*5,  and  the  average  number  of  deaths 
1.72  yearly-  The  whole  number  of  deaths  was  forty-three, 
and  of  this  number  four  committed  suicide,  all  by  drowning. 
This  society  is  composed  of  both  journeymen  and  master- 
shoemakers.  Upon  giving  up  their  trade  and  entering 
on  other  employments,  the  members  do  not  necessarily 
forfeit  their  membership,  and  thus  many  of  them  are  now 
cartmen,  grocers,  custom-house  officers,  etc.  In  the  United 
Benevolent  Society  of  Journeymen  Cordwainers,  men's 
branch',  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  deaths  have  amounted 
to  but  one  in  115  per  annum.  The  average  number  of  men 
belon^ng  to  the  society  has  been  237.4,  and  the  average 
annivJ  number  of  deaths  2.06.  The  smaller  proportional 
number^  of  deaths  occurring  in  a  society  composed  exclu- 
sively of  journeymen,  probably  depends  upon  there  being 
fewer  old  men  belonging  to  it.     Both  societies  however  ex- 

*  One  of  them  told  loe,  that  when  a  young  man,  he  worked  in  a  small 
room  bjr  himaelf,  and  boarded  in  a  private  family.  His  room  was  neat  and 
eleaiit  hot  the  fare  was  indifferent,  and  he  wished  to  seek  more  comfortable 
quarters.  At  a  little  distance  was  a  large  shop  in  which  a  number  of  work- 
men were  emplojed.  He  determined  to  apply  there  for  an  engagement ; 
bat  open  entering  the  apartment,  the  heat,  the  ef&avia  from  so  many  bod- 
ies, aiul  the  dirt,  sickened  and  disgusted  him.  He  turned  back  and  again 
■ougrfat  his  fonoer  lodging,  preferring  his  clean  room  and  meagre  diet,  to 
the  filth  an4i  more  luxurious  fare  of  the  workshop. 
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bibit  a  smaller  amount  of  mortality  than  was  to  bave  been 
expected. 

Mantua-makers,  dress-makers  and  milliners,  have  an  em- 
ployment which  demands  little  muscular  exertion.  They 
generally  sit  with  the  head  bent  and  the  spine  curved  forward. 
At  particular  seasons,  there  is  a  great  demand  for  their  labor; 
at  those  seasons  they  frequently  work  fourteen  or  fifteen 
hours  in  the  day;  and  during  the  winter  their  apartments  are 
too  warm  and  badly  ventilated.  The  evils  which  they  suffer 
then  are  those  of  a  sedentary  and  confined  life,  and  these  evils 
are  sometimes  aggravated  by  an  insufiicient  diet  and  imper- 
fect clothing  consequent  upon  low  wages.  This  last  eOects 
more  particularly  the  tailoresses.  Those  of  them  who  work 
for  the  more  respectable  shops,  doing  what  is  called  cus- 
tom work,  are  well  paid,  earning  from  four  to  five  dollars 
per  week ;  but  many  employed  in  slop-work,  that  is  in  naak- 
ing  up  *'*  ready  made  clothing,"  and  those  who  make  up 
clothing  for  the  southern  market,  often  earn  very  insufficient 
wages.  Working  for  fourteen  hours  daily  all  the  year  rounds 
they  can  earn  only  between  two  and  three  dollars  per  week^ 
and  out  of  this  miserable  pittance  they  have  to  pay  not  only 
for  their  board  and  lodging,  their  washing  and  clothing,  but 
to  lay  by  some  small  sum  to  support  them  during  the  fre* 
quent  attacks  of  illness  consequent  upon  such  protracted  ex- 
ertion. Fortunately,  however,  this  class  of  females  general* 
ly  reside  with  their  parents,  and  they  are  not  made  to  feel  all 
the  evils  which  would  otherwise  be  consequent  upon  their 
situation. 

Girls  are  put  at  trades  at  a  time  of  life  when  the  preserva- 
tion  of  their  health  demands  full  and  active  exercise,  and  they 
are  often  compelled  to  abandon  their  occupation  or  their  con- 
stitutions break  down  under  it.  Plethoric  girls,  those 'of  full 
habits  and  soft  fibre,  are  I  think  more  apt  to  suffer  immedi- 
ately than  those  of  more  delicate  frames.  They  become  sub- 
ject to  headache,  vertigo,  pain  in  the  side,  leucorrhoBa,  irreg^ 
ularity  of  the  menstrual  function,  to  hysteria,  and  finally  to 
chlorosis. 
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In  delicate  girls,  and  those  who  hsLve  any  tendencj  to 
phthisis,  such  employmeats  are  calculated  to  quicken  the  Ia« 
tent  seeds  of  the  disease  into  activy.  Leucorrhoea  is  com< 
moo.  Their  inactive  life,  the  heat  of  their  apartments  dur« 
iog  die  winter  season,  the  employment  of  foot-stOTes  and  the 
use  of  a  diet  too  full  and  nutritious  for  their  mode  of  life,  all 
have  a  tendency  to  produce  this  complaint.  Hysteria  too^ 
is  prevalent.  The  menstrual  function  is  disordered,  the 
stomach  debilitated  and  derangedi  the  system  weakened,  and 
of  course  susceptible  to  impressions,  and  in  this  condition 
any  unusual  emotion  or  slight  irregularity  in  diet,  is  apt  to 
bring  on  a  paroxysm.  In  several  instances  I  have  seen  th^ 
paroxysms  assume  the  form  of  determination  to  the  brain, 
and  in  one  case  it  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  epi- 
lepsy ;  in  the  same  patient  the  attack  was  occasionally  atten* 
ded  with  slight  wandering  delirium  which  lasted  several 
days. 

Seamstresses  are  much  afBicted  with  those  anomalous 
pains,  accompanied  by  tenderness  over  some  of  the  vertebrae, 
which  have  been  attributed  to  *^  spinal  irritation ;"  in  this 
class  of  patients,  however,  the  disease  rarely  yields  to  topical 
treatment.  It  demands  for  its  cure,  a  removal  of  the  causes 
which  occasioned  it — a  change  of  air,  of  diet,  and  of  habitt». 

There  is  one  source  of  ill-health  affecting  a  portion  of  this 
class  of  persous  which,  from  its  nature,  must  be  touched  upon 
with  peculiar  delicacy.  After  working  during  (he  whole  day, 
if  per  chance  they  have  an  evening  to  spare,  instead  of  em- 
ploying it  in  a  manner  calculated  to  invigorate  their  enfee- 
bled habits,  th.ey  hurry  off  to  a  prayer-meeting  or  a  lecture, 
where,  in  a  crowded  and  ill-ventilated  room,  they  are  exposed 
to  sources  of  excitement,  which  the  already  exalted  sensibili- 
ty of  their  nervous  system  renders  doubly  injurious.  On 
Sunday,  too,  not  contented  with  attending  church  three  times 
a  day,  many  of  them  are  likewi^  engaged  for  several  hours 
in  the  Sabbath  schools.  Such  a  line  of  conduct  is  almost 
sore  to  break  down  a  constitution  originally  feeble. 
The  dress  of  females  in  this  country  is  generally  iosuffi- 
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cient  during  the  cooler  months,  and  in  this  class  it  is  partiea-' 
lariy  so.  Enfeebled  by  their  employment  they  are  not  able 
.  to  bear  the  exposure  which  a  healthy  person  could  endure 
without  injury.  Much  improrement  has  certainly  been  made 
in  this  respect,  within  the  last  few  years,  but  the  general  in-' 
troduction  of  flannel  next  the  person,  of  stout  shoes,  ^and 
woolen  stockings  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit. 

We  are  not  enabled  to  judge  of  the  longevity  of  females 
who  obtaiA  their  livelihood  by  the  needle,  since  they  gene- 
rally marry,  and  partially  at  least  forsake  their  employment* 
I  know  several  who  sewed  constantly  during  their  youth^ 
who  have  obtained  an  advanced  and  healthy  old  a^e  ;  these 
however  must  be  exceptions,  and  many  are  certainly  cut  off 
before  they  reach  the  prime  of  life. 

Sailmakers  work  with  the  needle,  but  their  work  is  of  a 
coarser  kind,  requiring  considerable  muscular  exertion,  and 
(luring  part  of  the  time  carried  on  in  the  open  air.  When 
temperate,  they  are  generally  healthy;  the  odour  of  the  tar  to 
which  they  are  subjected  does  not  appear  to  be  prejudicial, 
indeed  some  rhink  it  of  positive  benefit.  In  many  instances 
sailmakers  attain  a  good  old  age. 

Printers.  The  occupation  of  letter-press  printing  does 
not  seem  to  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  those  employed  in  it* 
Many  of  the  printers  attain  a  good  old  age  without  being  sub- 
ject to  any  peculiar  diseases.  The  employment  of  the  com- 
positors is  sedentary;  they  stand  almost  constantly,  and  their 
eyes  are  much  engaged  in  minute  objects :  hence  the  occupa- 
tion is  unfavorable  to  the  weak,  and  to  those  who  are  predis- 
posed to  pulmonary  diseases;  the  ej'es  from  over-exercise 
are  apt  to  fail  early,  and  near-sightedness,  though  not  caused 
is  increased  by  the  employment,  and  the  position  is  apt  to  in  • 
duce  varicose  veins  and  ulcers  of  the  lower  extremities. 

The  pressmen  have  considerable  exercise,  and  from  lift- 
ing heavy  weights  are  liable  to  rupture.  Occasionally  a  case 
of  colica  pictonum  occurs,  caused  by  the  lead  which  enters 
into  the  composition  of  the  type-metal ;  those  who  are  inat- 
lentive  to  cleansing  their  hands,  and  those  who  hold  the 
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types  in  their  mouths,  are  particularly  liable  to  it,  and  it  is 
said  that  new  types  more  frequently  produce  it  than  those 
which  have  been  used  for  some  time,  the  metal  gradually  be- 
eomiBg  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  ink  which  serves  to  pro- 
tect the  compositor. 

M.  Chevalier,*  in  the  inquiries  which  he  instituted  at  Pa- 
ris, into  the  diseases  of  printers,  found  tTie  pressmen  subject 
to  an  affection  denominated  by  them  ^'  rossignol,"  ^*  which 
tbey  regarded  as  a  painful  lassitude,  or  rather  sprain  of  the 
radio-metacarpal  joint.  It  comes  on,  first,  in  the  workmen 
who  ink  the  forms  when  they  resume  their  work,  after  an 
absence  of  some  time  from  it :  second,  in  pressmen  who  have 
given  up  (heir  labors,  and  who  attribute  it  to  turning  a  han- 
dle which  brings  the  form  under  that  part  of  the  machine 
which  makes  the  impression  :  third,  when  the  strap  connec- 
ted with  the  cylinder  which  rolls  the  press  happens  to  break 
and  the  shock  falls  on  the  muscles  of  the  wrist.  It  is  not  se^ 
rious,  and  is  cured  by  a  few  days'  rest." 

The  printers  who  are  employed  upon  the  morning  newspa- 
pers have  to  work  much  at  night,  and  their  employment  fre- 
quently demands  great  dexterity  and  activity.  They  are 
more  apt  than  other  printers  to  indulge  in  spiritous  liquors, 
and  this  together  with  the  irregular  hours  they  are  compelled 
to  observe,  renders  them  more  liable  to  disease. 

Printing  offices  are  generally  too  small  for  the  number  of 
men  employed,  and  they  are  often  imperfectly  ventilated, 
ha  the  city,  this  evil  is  increased  by  the  offices  themselves, 
for  the  most,  being  situated  in  the  most  confined  and  thickly 
bmlt  streets.  The  effects,  though  not  perhaps  noticed  at 
first,  are  sure  in  the  end  to  make  themselves  felt.  One 
caose,  no  doubt,  of  the  superior  longevity  of  literary  persons 
to  that  of  artizans  and  manufacturers,  engaged  in  sedentary 
occupations,  is  the  purer  atmosphere  which  they  breathe  ; 
they  have  not,  in  conjunction  with  want  of  exercise,  to  en- 
counter the  slow  poison  of  foul  air. 

There  are  belonging  to  the  Typographical  association  of  the 
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city  t)f  New-York^  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  members  resident  in  the  city ;  the  death,  and  in  gene- 
ral the  sickneas,  of  any  one  of  whom  is  immediately  commu- 
nicated to  the  association.  For  the  last  six  years,  the  deaths 
have  averaged  one  in  44.7  annually. 

Butchers  are  much  in  the  open  air,  have  varied  and  mode- 
rate  exercise,  and  a*  full  and  nutritious  diet.  They  are  ex- 
posed to  the  odours  arising  from  the  new-killed  meat,  but  this 
is  productive  of  no  injurious  effect.  They  are  though^  to  be 
peculiarly  exempt  from  pulmonary  consumption,  and  there  is 
certainly  nothing  in  the  nature  of  their  employment  which 
would  tend  to  produce  the  tuberculous  diathesis ;  on  the  con- 
trary their  active  exercise,  full  diet,  and  free  exposure,  offer 
the  most  favorable  means  of  preventing  its  developement. 
They  are  generally  healthy  and  oflen  long-lived,  but  the  ful- 
ness of  their  diet  ekposes  them  to  apoplexy,  and  renders 
them  more  liable  to  inflammatory  disease. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  slaughter-house,  impregnated  with 
foreign  effluvia,  is  said  by  Thackrah  to  be  unfavorable  to  the 
extension  of  epidemic  and  contagious  disorders,  and  perhaps 
the  exemption  of  butchers  beyond  those  engaged  in  other  em* 
ployments,  from  these  complaints,  depends  rather  upon  their 
active  habits  and  vigorous  health.* 

In  England,  butchers,  according  to  Thackrah,  though  re- 
markably hale  in  their  appearance,  are  generaJly  short-lived, 
apoplexy  and  inflammatory  atiections  taking  the  place  of 
more  insidious  diseases.  In  this  country,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  that  this  is  not  the  case,  on  the  contrary  that  their  em- 
ployment is  favorable  to  long  life,  though  in  absence  of  accu- 
rate statistical  information,  any  opinion  drawn  from  personal 
observation  is  not  greatly  to  be  depended  on. 

The  employment  of  the  Smith  demands  great  muscular  ex- 
ertion.    He  is  exposed  to  a  high  temperature,  and  during  the 

*  To  the  same  atmosphere,  Buffon,  I  think,  ascribes  the  plump  appear- 
ance of  butchers,  their  high  color  and  full  faces.  Singular,  that  philoso- 
phers will  sometimes  go  so  far  in  search  of  a  doubtftil  and  hypothetical 
qause,  neglecting  the  simple  and  obvious  one ! 
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winter  the  work-sbops  being  sligbt,  and  frequently  haTing  no 
windows,  Ixe  is  exposed  to  great  drafts  of  air  and  frequent  vi- 
€issitades  of  temperature,  yet  he  is  not  particularly  liable  to 
coMsor  rheunaatism. 

Smiths  are  generally  intemperate.  The  hardness  of  their 
labor  proves  an  excuse  for  the  indulgence  in  spiritous  pota- 
tions, and  the  habit  once  formed  is  rarely  abandoned.  That 
the  use  of  spiritous  liquors  in  not  necessary,  is  abundantly 
evident,  and  it  is  a  general  opinion  that  even  when  taken 
in  moderate  quantities  they  are  prejudicial.  A  smith  in 
whose  family  I  have  attended  tells  me,  that  for  above  a  year 
he  has  entirely  forsaken  .the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks,  and  that 
he  has  not  only  been  more  healthy  and  better  able  to  perform 
his  work  than  before,  but  that  in  addition,  he  has  enlisted  in 
the  city  watch  and  takes  his  turn  every  other  night  without 
inconvenience. 

Smiths  are  short-lived.  I  have  heard  of  but  one  over  seventy 
years  of  age.  Whether  this  is  dependent  upon  the  excessive 
exertions,  the  vicissitudes  of  temperature  to  which  they  are 
exposed,  or  their  intemperate  habits,  is  a  question  difficult  to 
resolve.  It  is  probable  that  all  have  their  influence,  and 
equally  probable,  that  intemperance  and  other  excesses  have 
more  influence  than  both  the  other  causes  combined. 
•  Gold  Beaters^  accordingly  as  they  are  employed  in  beating 
the  metal  into  thin  plates,  or  in  dividing  these  last  into 
squares  and  placing  them  in  books,  have  great  muscular  ex- 
ercise or  almost  none  at  all.  The  beating  is  done  by  means 
of  a  large  hammer,  alternately'  wielded  in  either  hand,  and 
being  long  continued,  is  exceedingly  laborious.  Afler  the 
metal  has  been  beaten  out,  the  leaves  are  divided  into  small 
squares,  and  placed  in  books  prepared  for  the  purpose*  From 
(be  extreme  thinness  of  the  leaves  they  are  exceedingly  light 
hud  liable  to  be  blown  away  by  the  slightest  breeze.  On 
this  account,  even  in  summer,  the  booking  has  to  be  perform- 
ed! in  rooms  from  which  erery  breath  of  air  is  carefully  ex* 
eluded.    This   last  branch  of  the  employment  is  generally 
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confided  to  females  ;  sometimes,  however,  the  men  alternate 
it  with  the  beating.  From  its  nature,  if  long  continued,  it 
must  be  unhealthy  ;  but  the  women,  of  course,  leave  it  upoo 
their  marriage,  and  the  men  are  engaged  in  it  only  as  a  relief 
from  the  severe  exercise  of  the  other  branch  of  the  employ- 
ment. The  glare  of  light  reflected  from  the  shining  leaves^ 
upon  which  in  dividing  them,  the  eyes  must  be  constantly 
fixed,  is  likewise  said  to  be  injurious  to  the  eye-sight. 

Gold  Beaters,  when  temperate,  are  generally  healthy  and 
long-lived ;  but  they  are  much  addicted  to  drinking.  The 
majority  of  them  are  foreigners. 

Carvers  and  Gilders  have  a  sedentary  occupation,  and  too 
often  work  in  a  confined  atmosphere.  They  are  generally 
pale,  and  have  an  appearance  of  languor  and  ill  health  ;  they 
are  not,  however,  subject  to  any  injurious  agencies  except 
those  caused  by  the  sedentary  nature  of  their  employment. 

Carpenters.  Ship  Carpenters  and  Joiners  when  temper- 
ate, are  healthy,  and  often-  long  lived.  Their  muscular  ex- 
ertion is  active  and  varied  ;  they  are  much  in  the  open  air, 
and  are  not  subject  to  any  injurious  dust  or  effluvia.  They 
are  somewhat  exposed  to  accidents,  particularly  the  ship-car- 
penterSp  from  falls,  and  from  the  tools  which  they  use,  and 
when  engaged  in  any  employment  which  requires  much  stoop- 
ing, are  subject  to  pains  in  the  back. 

As  I  have  before  mentioned,  instances  of  longevity  are  com- 
mon among  them.  I  have  known  one  carpenter  84  years  of 
age,  still  active,  and  still  able  to  do  a  full  day's  work.  Such 
instances  as  this  must  of  coyirse  be  rare.  The  cmploynoent 
of  the  joiner  is  that  selected  by  J.  J.  Rousseau,  in  his  fanci- 
ful system  of  education  for  Emilc,  as  olFering  more  advan- 
tages and  fewer  evils  than  any  other. 

Cabinet  Makers  have  great  and  varied  muscular  exercise^ 
and  their  shops,  in  general,  are  sufficiently  well  ventilated  ; 
but  they  are  commonly  intemperate,  and  are  exposed  to  the 
dust  arising  from  the  mahogany  and  other  heavy  woods  which 
they  employ.  This  dust  in  some  kinds  of  work  is  created 
in  such  quantities,  that   stimulating  the  schneiderian  mem- 
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hrane,  it  causes  frequent  sneezinc^,  and  cough  and  bronchial 
inflamtDation,  are  finally  induced ;  headache  too  is  caused^ 
and  ibe  appetite  and  digestion  are  impaired.  On  these  ac- 
counts spiritous  liquors  are  taken,  and  the  pretended  remedy 
increases  the  evil  for  which  it  was  adQ)inistered. 

In  the  city,  Cabinet  Makers  are  generally  short-lived,  rare- 
ly living  beyond  50  years ;  that,  (his  does  not  depend  upon  their 
employment,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  in  the  country  they 
frequently  attain  a  great  age. 

Coopers  have  sufficient  exercise,  and  are  not  subject  ta 
dust,  or  other  noxious  agents.  The  nature  of  their  work*, 
causes  them  to  stoop  a  great  deal,  and  this  in  those  unaccus- 
tomed to  it  induces  pain  in  the  back.  The  employment  is 
healthy. 

Carmen  are  in  general  a  healthy^  stout  set  of  men«  They 
are  inach  exposed  in  the  open  air,  but  do  not  appear  to  suf- 
fer in  consequence.  Prom  their  occasional  great  muscukf 
exertions,  the  heavy  weights  they  have  to  lift,  etc.,  they  are 
subject  to  hernia.  In  the  city  of  New- York,  the  carmen  in 
genera]  are  not  so  stout,  in  appearance,  as  they  otherwise 
would  be,  because  it  being  an  employment  to  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  in  .order  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  it,  many  undertake  it  only  when  their  health 
has  been  broken  down  by  other  occupations. 

The  Night  Watchmen  of  our  city  are  generallj  mecbamct^ 
and  others  engaged  in  laboring  occupations  duripg  the  dajr^ 
and  who  in  addition  enlist  in  the  city  watch.  They  are  upon 
duty  every  other  night,  alternately  two  hours  at  a  tisne.-r* 
They  are  exposed  of  course  to  the  night  ^r  in  all  seasefiii, 
and  in  all  weathers,  yet  in  general  without  injury*  Meof  of 
fbem  aie  intemperate,  and  they  sufier  more  from  this  cause 
than  from  any  other,  i  have  heard  of  an  instance  of  a  watch- 
man continuing  on  duty  forty  years  without  missing  a  nighty 
This  of  course  is  a  rare  instance  ;  generally,  as  (hey  becomer 
advanced  in  years,  the  men  find  themselves  unable  to  bear 
the  double  fatigue  of  working  during  the  day,  and  of  watch' 
ing  at  night.  It  is  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  it  would 
Vol..  8.  17 
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not  be  better  for  the  men  when  on  duty,  to  remain  out  one  half 
the  night,  and  then  to  have  the  other  half  unbroken,  rather 
than,  as  at  present,  to  be  on  duty  alternately  two  hours  at  a 
time.  They  are  scarce  more  than  able  to  fall  soundly  asleep, 
than  they  are  disturbed  to  resume  their  rounds. 

Painters  are  in  the  habit  of  constantly  employing  a  miner- 
al which  has  long  been  known  for  its  poisonous  qualitiesi  and 
it  is  to  this  that  the  peculiarities  of  their  complaints  are  owing^ 
They  are  in  general  sallow  and  unhealthy  in  their  appearance, 
and  subject  to  nervous  and  gastric  diseases.  The  branch  of 
their  occupation,  which  is  regarded  as  the  most  dangerous,  is 
painting  what  is  called  the  ^^  dead  white."  This  consists  of 
white  lead,  (carbonas  plumbi)  mixed  up  with  spirits  of  tur* 
pontine.  The  color  dries  rapidly,  and  since  if  any  portion  of 
the  work  becomes  dry  before  the  part  contiguous  to  it  is  paint* 
ed,  the  whole  has  a  streaked  and  uneven  appearance,  it  is 
necessary  when  laying  on  the  color  to  finish  it  as  quickly  as 
possible.  The  turpentine  is  rapidly  volatilized,  carrying  with 
it  a  minute  portion  of  the  mineral  coloring  matter,  and  the 
atmosphere  being  confined,  becomes  loaded  with  these  dele- 
terious ingredients.  The  workmen  are  soon  sensible  of  its 
inflaence, — they  are  afiect^d  with  dizziness  and  head-ache, 
and  often  with  nausea  and  vomiting.  These  symptoms,  as 
is  observed  by  Thackrah,  seem  to  be  caused  by  the  spirits  of 
turpentine,  and  are  analiagous  to  intoxication  from  alcoholic 
liqaors.  The  effects  of  the  lead  upon  the  system  afterwards 
become  sensible,  and  many  of  the  worst  cases  of  Painter's. 
colic  are  thus  induced.  The  men  seldom  work  for  any  length 
of  Ihne  at  this  department  of  the  business,  alternating  it  with 
others  that  are  comparatively  innoxious. 

The  opinion  is  general  that  the  stomach  is,  in  a  majority  of 
cases,  the  organ  by  which  the  poison  is  introduced  into  the 
system,  and  when  we  reflect  how  readily,  from  want  of 
cleanliness,  minute  portions  of  lead  may  liecome  mixed  with 
the  food  and  swallowed,  we  can  easily  conceive  this  to  be  the 
case.  The  poison  sometimes,  no  doubt,  enters  likewise  by 
meaos  of  the  skin.    Dr.  Stokes  of  Dublin  observes  that  con* 
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valescents,  after  having  left  the  hospital,  frequentlj  had 
relapses,  which,  as  they  had  been  subjected  to  no  new  expo- 
sure, he  attributes  to  their  resuming  the  former  dresses  satu- 
rated with  paint. 

Next  to  colic,  the  most  frequent  disease  of  painters  is  pal* 
sj.  This,  as  is  well  known,  affects  the  muscles  of  motionf 
rather  than  those  of  sensation,  of  the  upper  in  preference  to 
those  of  the  lower  extremities.  The  muscles  of  the  right 
fore-arm  are  those  generally  paralysed,  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  extensors  alone  are  often  affected.  While  the  pa- 
tient is  unable  to  extend  his  hand,  he  will  gr$tsp  any  thing 
placed  within  his  fingers  with  considerable  firmness.  Con- 
FuJsioDs,  the  most  seyere,  are  likewise  the  rarest  complaint 
produced  by  the  absorption  of  lead.  Dr.  M'DonnelU  of  the 
New-York  Lunatic  Asylum,  has  met  with  several  cases  of 
insanity  which  he  attributes  to  the  same  cause. 

Painters  have  an  opinion  that  linseed  oil,  taken  in  large 
doses,  prevents  the  action  of  lead  upon  the  |ystem  ;  by  acting 
upon  the  bowels  it  may  indeed  retard  or  prevent  the  occur- 
rence o(  colic,  otherwise  it  is  probably  without  influence. 
This  class  of  workmen  is  generally  very  intemperate,  and  the 
depressing  effects  of  alcohol  upon  the  system  at  large,  and 
particularly  upon  the  nervous  system,  render  them  much 
more  obnoxious  to  the  influence  of  the  poison. 

Professional  mtn  in  general  are  removed  from  absolute 
want*  Muscular  labor  in  them  gives  place  to  labor  of  the 
brain,  and  too  frequently  the  intellect  is  cultivated  to  the 
neglect  and  injury  of  the  body.  Diseases  of  the  brain  are  in 
<»>Bsequence  more  frequent  among  them  than  among  the  la- 
boring population,  and  apoplexy  and  paralysis  in  many  in- 
stances take  the  place  of  fevers  and  inflammatory  affections* 
In  all  countries,  those  who  are  in  comfortable  and  affluent 
circumstances,  live  longer  on  an  average  than  the  laboring 
population ;  and  our  own  forms  no  exception.  A  pnrer  at* 
mospbere,  abetter  regulated  diet,  freedom  from  the  anxieties 
and  wants  of  absolate  poverty,  and  an  immunity  from  nox- 
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ioufi  agents,  and  excessive  or  too  long  continued  exertioDy 
all  contribute  to  this  result.  Professional  men,  then,  live 
longer  than  laborers  or  mechanics.  We  have  not  the  means 
of  instituting  a  comparison  between  them  and  agricultural- 
Uts,  though  from  the  superior  advantages  which  these  lat- 
ter  enjoy  in  the  United  States,  the  comparison,  in  all  proba- 
bility, would  not  be  much  if  at  all  to  the  advantage  of  the 
more  liberal  profession.  Though  resembling  each  other  in 
'many  respects,  the  learned  professions  differ  in*  others,  and 
as  these  differences  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  dis- 
eases and  longevity  of  their  cultivators,  it  is  necessary  there- 
fore to  consider  them  separately. 

Of  all  professional  men  the  Clergy  are  most  favorably  sit- 
uated. With  a  profession  which  inculcates  and  enforces 
serenity  of  mind  and  equability  of  temper,  which  demands 
temperance  and  regularity  of  habits,  which  is  always  hon- 
ored, and  in  general  well  rewarded,  we  would  expect  them 
to  be  healthy  and  long  lived.  This  is  found  to  be  the  case. 
Of  four  hundred  and  seventeen  clergymen  whose  names  are 
recorded  In  Allen's  American  Biographical  Dictionary,  the 
average  life  was  65.7  years.*  Of  these  there  died 
1     between  100  and  110 
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When  we  recollect  that  in  the  United  States,  clergymen 

*  Since  to  have  published  a  sermon,  to  have  left  a  donation  to  some  char- 
itable or  religious  institution,  to  have  been  the  pastor  of  a  particular  church, 
to  have  been  eminent  for  piety  or  sucoets  in  the  ministry,  or  even  to  have 
Vmd  ^  lather,  who  i«  eminent  in  the  same  c^ling,  is  safficient  t,o  eaUtle  m. 
man  to  mention  in  the  dictiobaiy,  the  results  which  are  given  above,  may  I 
think,  be  depended  open  as  exhibiting  a  fair  view  of  the  profession  through- 
#|^th«  (toiffto-M  ftU  ev^nM  iQ  the  middle,  ao^  nefthern  et^tea* 
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comneDce  life  very  young,  generally  from  21  to  25  years 
4>f  age,  that  a  number  of  those  who  died  youog  fell  victims 
to  fevers  in  southern  and  unhealthy  portions  of  the  Union, 
aad  that  several  who  were  cut  off  by  phthisis  in  early  life, 
were  beyond  a  doubt  predisposed  to  the  disease  when  they 
entered  upon  their  profession,  the  average  life  must  be  al- 
lowed to  be  very  great.  This  will  bo  more,  readily  admit- 
ted when  we  compare  the  resalts  with  those  obtained  by  Dr. 
'Liombard  at  Geneva.  The  average  life  of  63  protestant 
clergymen  is  given  as  63.8,  and  we  must  recollect  that  Dr. 
L.  eicluded  all  those  from  his  calculation  who  had  not  at- 
tained 50  years  of  age.  Out  of  1000  clergymen,  Dr.  Cas- 
per of  Berlin,  calculated  that  but  70  live  to  between  82  and 
93  j'ears  of  age;*  while  out  of  four  hundred  and  seventeen 
we  have  sixty-six  dying  between  80  and  90. 

Dr.  Rush  was  of  opinion  that  removal  to  a  foreign  coun- 
try, after  a  man  had  reached  maturity,  whether  it  was  from 
Europe  to  America  or  from  America  to  Europe,  increased 
the  chances  of  reaching  old  age,  and  this  opinion  seems  to 
be  borne  out  by  the  observations  I  have  made  concerning 
clergymen  and  medical  men.  Of  the  four  hundred  and  sev- 
enteen clergymen,  seventy-six  were  foreigners,  and  the  ave- 
rage of  their  lives  was  67  6  years  ;  while  the  average  of  the 
naove  clergymen  was  but  65.3.  This  result  is  the  more  re-  ^ 
markable,  when  we  recollect  that  many  of  the  clergymen 
commg  over  when  the  country  was  still  wild  and  unsettled, 
partook  in  all  the  hardships  of  the  pilgrim  fathers.f 

*  BiitMh  ana  Foreign  Medical  Review,  for  April  1836. 

flnAiten,  the  luunec  of  fourteen  individtialfl  are  recorded  who  passed 
4MM  imadsed  and  ten  jears  of  age,  and  of  these,  six  were  natives  of  the 
BSritisb  Isles;  the  birth  places  of  fsur  are  not  mentioned,  and  four  were 
Wra  in  the  United  States.  One  whose  birth  place  is  not  noticed,  reached 
one  hnndred  and  thirty-six  years.  Another,  nativity  likewise  unhnown, 
reached  one  hnndred  and  thirty -five.  Two  reached  one  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-ibiir  years,  of  whom  one  was  a  native  of  England,  the  sther  of  Pennsyl- 
'vania.  One  died  at  one  hundred  and  twenty- four  years,  a  native  af  Ireland. 
Three  reached  one  hundred  and  sixteen  years,  one  of  whom  was  bom  in 
Kagtaad,  the  nativity  of  the  other  two  is  unknown.  ,  One  bom  in  England 
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Of  the  whole  four  hundred  and  seventeen  deaths,  the 
diseases  which  proved  fatal  are  mentioned  only  in  thirty  in- 
stances. Of  these,  six  died  of  apoplexy,  and  the  average 
dnration  of  their  lives  was  52.66.  Eight  died  of  paralysis, 
whose  lives  averaged  63.25  years,  four  of  phthisis,  whose 
lives  averaged  44.75,  and  six  whose  average  age  was  forty 
years,  died  of  fever.  Of  the  remaining  four,  one  was 
drowned,  one  died  of  diseased  spine,  one  of  dysentery,  and 
one  of  inflammation  of  the  bowels. 

Though  the  average  life  of  clergymen  is  undoubtedly 
great,  still  they  are  exposed  to  many  circumstances  detri- 
mental to  health.  Their  sedentary  lives,  with  the  occasion- 
al excessive  exercise  of  the  organs  of  voice,  are  favorabk  to 
the  developement  of  pulmonary  disease  in  those  who  are  at 
all  predisposed  to  it.  Many  of  our  churches  are  large,  and 
constructed  with  very  little  attention  to  the  laws  of  aeons* 
tics,  so  that  the  preacher  must  make  great  efforts  in  order  to 
be  distinctly  heard.  When  we  recollect  that  our  clergy- 
men preach  two  or  three  times  every  Sunday,  besides  lectur- 
ing occasionally  during  the  week,  we  should  not  wonder  if 
this,  together  with  the  lowered  tone  of  the  general  system, 
occasioned  by  the  want  of  active  exercise,  should  produce 
disease  of  the  vocal  organs.  So  commonly  is  this  the  case, 
that  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  larynx,  has  received  the 
name  of  the  clergyman's  disease.  Lecturing  too  in  crowd- 
ed  and  ill-ventilated  rooms  must  be  attended  with  consequen- 
ces deleterious  to  health,  and  the  same  want  of  suflicient  ven- 
tilation, with  the  exeruon  and  excitement  attendant  upont 
protracted  meetings,  renders  them  still  more  injurious. 

The  greatest  benefit  would  result,  if  some  system  of  active 
and  regular  exercise  were  introduced  among  the  students 

died  at  one  hundred  and  twenty;  one  in  Scotland  at  one  hundred  and  fi^ 
teen;  two  reached  one  hundred  and  fourteen  jean,  one  bora  in  New* 
Hampshire,  the  other  in  Virginia;  one  bom  in  New*-Hainpehire,  attained 
one  hundred  and  twelve  years,  and  the  remaining  one  who  died  at  one  hun* 
dred  and  ten  was  a  native  of  Ireland.  In  the  last  number  of  the  Aaerieai^ 
Almanac  (1837)  a  woman  is  mentioned  who  reached  one  hundred  sad  fiitj 
fouryeais,  and  was  a  native  of  Germany. 
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of  our  theological  seminaries.  The  student  who  has  been 
broaght  np  to  make  little  muscular  effort,  will  not  com- 
mence when  be  has  entered  upon  the  exercise  of  a  dignified 
and  responsible  profession,  but  if  accustomed  to  it  from  his 
joathy  the  verj  feelings  of  high  and  vigorous  health  which 
it  occasions,  independently  of  the  obvious  benefit  derived 
from  it,  would  induce  him  to  continue  its  employment.  The 
cultivation  of  such  branches  of  the  natural  sciences  as  will 
lead  their  followers  abroad  into  the  open  air,  seems  to  be  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  theolo^cal  students;  enlarging  their 
minds,  affording  abundant  examples  and  illustrations  of  the 
goodness  of  that  Being  to  whose  service  they  have  dedicated 
themselves,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  them  that  strength 
of  body  and  ability  of  endurance,  which  will  best  enable 
them  (effectually  to  serve  him.  If  to  these  pursuits  such 
means  were  added  as  are  more  particularly  adapted  to 
strengthen  the  respiratory  organs,  such  as  walking  up  bill, 
the  cultivation  of  vocal  music,  and  regular  daily  exercise  of 
the  voice  in  reading  aloud  or  recitation,  many  a  young  man 
fall  of  zeal  and  promise,  who  is  now  prematurely  cut  off, 
would  be  saved  for  the  solace  of  his  friends  and  the  benefit 
of  the  public 

An  opinion  very  generally  prevails,  that  the  clergy  are  by 
no  means  to  long-lived  now  as  they  were  formerly.  Doubt- 
leas  the  increased  religious  excitement  which  has  prevailed 
of  late  years,  the  numerous  revivals,  protracted  meetings, 
etc.  to  which  it  has  given  rise,  and  the  greater  exertions, 
both  bodily  and  mental,  required  of  the  clergy,  on  these  ac- 
counts, may  have  had  some  effect  in  deteriorating  their 
health ;  but  the  operation  of  these  causes  is  but  partial,  and 
they  can  not  certainly  yet  have  diminished  the  average  lon- 
gevity of  clergymen  in  any  very  considerable  degree. 

Pkgiicians  lead  a  more  active  life  than  ministers ;  they 
take  more  exercise,  and  in  the  kind  of  exercise  itself  there  is 
nothing  injurious,  but  it  is  often  hurtful  by  its  excess.  At 
particular  times  the  rest  of  the  popular  physician  is  broken 
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in  upon,  his  body  and  mind  are  both  fadgued,  and  he  has 
not  time  sufficient  allowed  him  for  the  repose  of  either. 
This  is  apt  to  happen  in  seasons  of  epidemic  disease,  when 
fatigue  or  exhaustion,  however  produced,  render  one  pecul- 
iarly liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  prevailing  disorder.  Thus 
at  such  times  physicians  generally  suffer  more  than  others 
of  the  wealthier  classes.  From  the  nature  of  their  duties 
likewise,  they  are  liable  to  contagious  disorders;  and  the 
weight  of  responsibility  which  often  devolves  upon  them, 
and  the  solicitude  they  naturally  feel  regarding  the  safety 
of  their  patients,  must  occasionally  have  an  unfavorable  in- 
fluence upon  their  health.  From  these  circumstances,  phy- 
sicians are  not  so  long  lived  as  clergymen.  The  average 
longevity  of  one  hundred  and  forty-five  physicians  whose 
ages  are  given  in  "  Thatcher*s  American  Medical  Biogra- 
phy,"  was  62.8  years.  Of  the  whole  number  there  dled^ 
S  between  90  and  100 
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In  sixty  instances  the  disease  which  proved  fatal  i*  raemlon- 
ed.  Five  died  of  apoplexy,  whose  average  life  was  56.6  ; 
six  whose  lives  averaged  69.66  died  of  paralysis ;  ten  whose 
lives  averaged  38.6  died  of  phthisis  ;  sixteen  died  of  fever, 
their  lives  averaging  46.4  ;  four  of  dropsy,  whose  average 
age  was  69.75 ;  eight  of  inflammatory  affections,  their  lives 
averaging  69;375 ;  four  whose  lives  averaged  59  years  died 
of  affections  of  the  heart ;  five  died  of  various  accidents,  at 
the  average  age  of  54.2 ;  one  is  recorded  to  have  died  of 
old  age,  and  one  of  the  treatment  which  he  himself  instituted 
for  the  cure  of  a  complaint  under  which  he  labored. 

Though  the  numbers  entering  into  the  calculation  are  too 
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small  for  us  to  place  much  dependance  on  any  reasoning 
which  may  be  founded  upon  them,  we  cannot  but  observe^ 
that  10  fever,  the  result  corresponds  with  what  might  be  ra- 
tionally expected.  While  of  the  clergymen,  but  onc^fifth  of 
tlie  whole  number  of  recorded  deaths  were  occasioned  by  fe« 
ver,  that  disease  destroyed  better  than  one-fourth  of  the 
physicians. 

The  observation  which  was  made  in  treating  of  clergy- 
men, concerning  the  superior  longevity  of  those  who  had 
removed  from  a  foreign  land,  over  the  natives  of  the  soil, 
holds  equally  true  with  regard  to  physicians.  Indeed  the 
difference  is  much  more  striking,  though  from  the  smallness 
of  the  numbers  employed,  part  of  it  is  undoubtedly  owing  to 
accident.  Of  the  145  physicians,  11  were  Europeans,  and 
their  average  life  was  72.36,  while  the  average  life  of  those 
bom  in  this  country,  is  but  62. 02. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  life  of  the  clergyman  is  on  an  aver- 
age 2.9  3'ears  longer  than  that  of  the  physician.  Assuming 
chat  more  extended  researches  will  not  contradict  this  state- 
ment,  we  must  account  for  the  difference  by  the  causes  men-* 
doned  above:  the  greater  liability  of  the  physician  to  epi- 
demic and  contagious  disease,  and  occasionally  the  more 
anxious  and  fatiguing  nature  of  his  duties.  The  serenity 
of  mind  which  religion  inculcates  is  probably  not  without 
some  effect ;  and  the  superior  temperance  of  the  clergy  must 
likewise  have  a  favorable  influence  upon  their  health :  in  this 
last  respect  however,  there  is  now  much  less  difference  than 
foriaerly  between  the  two  professions. 

According  to  Dr.  Lombard  the  average  longevity  of  the 
practitioners  of  medicine  at  Geneva  was  57.8,  *  five  years 
less  than  that  deduced  from  our  observations.f 

*  The  arenge  MSb  of  18  physicians  was  66.81,  and  that  of  41  surg«on« 
was  54  jean,  ^om  these  numbers  the  mean  age  of  the  whole  59  practi- 
tionem  majr  be  dedaced,  which  will  be  found  as  above  stated. 

f  Dr.  L.  further  obserres,  that  out  of  100  deaths,  43  elergymen  end  83 
wedical  men  pasted  70  years,  while  from  the  above  data»  out  of  a  euiultr 
of  deaths,  50  clergymen  and  40  physicians  wcnild  have  paiaed  the 
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There  is  one  source  of  disease  almost  peculiar  to  the  med^ 
ical  man  which  has  not  been  touched  on — the  danger  arising* 
from  wounds  received  in  dissection.  Though  frequently 
productive  of  disagreeable  consequences,  I  have  heard  of 
but  one  death  in  this  city  (New*York)^  arising  from  this- 
source,  that  of  a  medical  student. 

Another  case  however  lately  occurred  in  which  a  dissect- 
ing wound  aggravated,  if  it  did  not  produce,  the  disease^ 
which  cut  off  a  promising  young  man,  just  as  he  was  about 
to  enter  upon  the  active  duties  of  his  profession.  The  gen- 
tleman was  (he  son  of  healtiiy  parents,  stout,  well  made,  and 
apparently  in  perfect  health,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight 
cough,  under  which  he  had  labored  for  a  few  weeks,  which 
he  attributed  to  exposure,  and  for  which  he  was  taking  some 
slight  remedy.  In  returning  from  making  a  post«mortem  ex- 
amination, carrying  the  instruments  which  he  had  used  with 
him,  he  slipped,  and  received  a  slight  wound  on  the  palnmr 
surface  of  one  of  his  fingers  from  an  unclean  knife.  This  I 
think  was  in  the  afternoon.  At  the  time  he  gave  the  matter 
but  very  little  attention,  but  during  the  evening  he  was  seized 
with  agonizing  pains  in  the  fingers,  extending  up  the  arm. 
So  severe  were  the  pains,  that  though  he  took  large  doses  of 
the  solution  of  sulphate  of  morphine,  they  scarcely  produced 
any  alleviation  of  his  sufferings.  The  next  morning  red  lines 
were  discovered  running  up  the  arm,  and  the  limb  was  some- 
what swollen.  A  number  of  leeches  were  applied  to  the 
hand  and  fore-arm,  and  the  member  was  afterwards  envelop- 
ed in  a  warm  poultice.  These  measures  afforded  but  trifling 
relief.  He  continued  taking  large  doses  of  morphine,  to  re- 
lieve the  pain  which  he  suffered.     Matter  formed  in  the 

same  term.  This  diiference  it  may  be  imagined  was  owing  to  Dr.  Lombard's 
obBenratioDs  being  taken  from  the  mass  of  the  profession,  whUe  those 
in  the  text  are  drawn  from  biographical  accounts.  The  objection  as  relates 
to  clergymen  has  already  been  noticed  ;  as  regards  Thayer's  Dictionary, 
the  subjects  of  most  of  his  memoirs  (collected  as  they  are  from  medical 
journals,  reviews,  Ac. )  have  so  little  claim  to  general  reputation  that  they- 
may  be  looked  upon  as  representing  the  profession  at  large.  If  any  allow-- 
anco  should  be  made,  it  is  probably  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  ear- 
lier ag«  at  which  physicians  commence  practice  in  the  United  Statoi. 
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tcoane  of  the  tendon,  and  an  opening  being  made,  a  piece  of 
Ibe  tendon  itself  was  discharged.  After  a  long  time  the 
wound  healed,  though  a  trifling  scratch  which  he  had  upon 
the  extremity  of  the  same  finger  had  taken  a  diseased  action, 
and  formed  a  small  deep  ulcer,  which  continued  open  till  the 
daj  of  his  death.  The  healing  of  the  wound  left  him  pale, 
thio,  and  with  cough.  In  despite  the  use  of  the  various  rem- 
edies which  his  own  knowledge,  or  the  advice  of  his  friends 
led  him  to  employ,  the  cough  continued  and  increased  ;  he 
became  emaciated  to  the  last  degree,  and  resorting  to  Ma- 
deira^  in  hopes  that  change  of  climate  might  afibrd  him  some 
relief,  he  there  died,  in  less  than  a  year  after  the  occurrence 
of  the  accident. 

The  professors  in  our  colleges  are  subject  to  no  very  onerous 
duties,  and  the  evils  arising  from  a  sedentary  life  are  the  prin- 
cipal ones  they  have  to  contend  with.  Many  of  them  are 
clergymen,  and  they  often  combine  the  duties  of  the  ministry 
with  their  more  peculiar  ones  as  teachers.  Of  74  professors 
and  teachers  of  schools,  whose  names  are  mentioned  in  Allen, 
the  average  life  was  61  years.  Of  these  there^died 
2  between  90  and  100, 
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Bj  this  it  would  seem  that  the  average  life  of  the  professors 
is  less  than  that  of  clergymen  by  4.6*  There  is  nothing  in 
the  nature  of  the  duties  which  they  perform  to  account  for 
the  diflference ;  on  the  contrary,  since  professors  in  general . 
enter  upon  their  office  only  when  they  have  reached  mature 
age,  we  woulfi  expect  the  difference,  if  any,  to  be  in  their 
favor.  It  probably  is  in  great  part  the  effect  of  accident,  the 
number  of  professors  not  being  sufficiently  great  to  form  an 
average  which  can  be  depended  upon.     This  is  rendered 
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more  \\Vo\j  by  the  fact,  that  while  of  the  417  dergjmetfy 
onljr  9  died  between  20  and  39,  not  quite  1-46  of  the  whole 
nrnnber ;  of  the  T4  professors,  few  comparativeFj  of  whom" 
enter  upon  their  duties  so  young  as  SO,  three  died  between^ 
those  two  periods,  or  better  than  1-25  of  the  whole  Dumber.- 
In  the  United  States,  the  law  is  not  divided  as  in  GtPsmM 
Britain  into  distinct  branches,  each  of  which  is  pursued  to' 
the  exclusion  of  the  other.  The  lawyer  generally  commeii-' 
ces  life  in  the  lower  grades  of  his  profession,  and  only  as  her 
becomes  distinguished  devotes  himself  to  the  higher  depart- 
ments. To  become  eminent  requires  close  and  assiduous  ap- 
plication, and  the  practice  which  eminence  produces  calls  for 
continued  and  strenuous  efforts.  The  diseases  of  the  lawyer 
are  those  of  the  student — affections  arising  from  too  little 
eiercise  of  the  body  and  too  great  exertioa  of  the  miadL 
Dyspepsia  and  nervous  affections  are  common.  Apoplexjr 
and  paralyiis  are  likewise  prevalent,  and  instances  of  emi- 
nent lawyers  being  seized  with  the  apoplectic  Mtack  while 
engaged  in  causes  yhich  demanded  extraordinary  exeiiion^ 
have  been  hf  no  means  unfrequent.  Lawyers  engage  more 
frequently  than  any  other  class  of  the  community  in  political 
affairs,  but  anxieties  and  excitement  consequent  on  party-strife 
do  not  seem  to  have  any  unfavorable  influence  upon  healthy 
at  feast  upon  longevity.  Very  n)any  instances  are  commonly- 
known  of  those  who  have  passed  a  great  part  of  their  life  in 
political  struggles  who  have  attained  great  age,*  and  the 
deaths  of  those  who  have  died  young,  have  depended  upon 
other  causes  than  those  of  political  warfare.  I  am  aware 
that  in  one  or  two  instances  disappointed  hope  and  the  enven- 

^  The  different  e^cU  which  political  disappointment  haa  in  despotic 
and  in  liberal  {royernmente,  upon  the  longevity  of  public  men,  would  form 
a  curioos  and  interesting  subject  of  investigation.  The  balance  would,  I 
hare  no  doubt,  be  verj  much  in  &vor  of  liberal  govemmentsi  and  for  a  very 
obvious  reason;  the  man  of  talents  and  ambition  who  loses  the  favor  of  the 
rulers  in  an  arbitrary  government,  has  to  reconcile  himself  to  his  misfor- 
tunes, or  to  remain  with  broken  hopes  and  a  tantaliiing  desire  of  powfir 
which  he  can  no  longer  expect  to  obtain.  In  a  liberal  government,  be 
hopes  that  some  new  revolution  may  throw  hi3  pvty  again  into  power, 
^d  he  directs  his  f  nergies  to  its  promotion. 
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omed  accusations  of  an  unprincipled  press,  have  been  accused 
«•  the  cause  of  the  death  of  distinguished  politicians ;  yet 
these  instances  are  in  themselves  doubtful,  and  at  all  events 
form  a  rare  exception. 

The  average  age  of  69  lawyers,  taken  from  Allen^s  Die-' 
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It  must  be  borne  In  mind,  that  of  the  59,  several  held  high  of- 
ficial stations  under  the  general  ^nd  state  governments,  and 
others  were  more  eminent  as  statesmen  than  as  lawyers. 
Probably  the  ayerage  is  too  high  ;  at  all  events  it  is  right' to 
observe,  that  it  cannot  be  depended  upo^  with  as  much  con- 
£dence  as  that  of  the  clergymen  and  physicians.  Allen, 
himself  a  clergyman,  has  recorded  the  names  and  ages  (and 
in  many  cases  nothing  more)  of  his  brethren  with  commenda- 
ble zeal,  and  Thatcher  has  transferred  to  the  pages  of  his 
Medical  Biography,  numerous  obituary  notices,  taken  from 
medical  journals,  of  men  whose  only  claim  to  notice  consisted 
io  their  having  published  a  paper  or  performed  some  capital 
operation.  But  the  lawyers  have  not  met  with  equal  atten- 
li<m ;  only  the  more  distinguished  have  been  mentioned,  and 
as  it  requires  time  to  rise  to  eminence,  probably  there  is  an 
ondne  number  of  those  who  have  reached  to  advanced  age. 

In  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  the  professors 
in  our  colleges,  there  is  no  class  of  men  who  devote  them- 
selves wholly  to  the  pursuits  of  literature.  There  is  no  class 
that  corresponds  with  that  body  of  literary  men,  that  exists 
in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe ;  but  the 
diseases  and  longevity  of  literary  men  are  perhaps  more  uni- 
form iAfdifierent  countries  than  those  of  any  other  portion  of 
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the  community,  and  what  observation   teaches  respecting 
them  in  one  country,  may  be  safely  expected  to  hold  true  inr 
another.     Their  complaints  have  been  discussed  by  physi- 
cians oftener  than  those  of  any  other  class,  and  with  a  queru- 
lousness  and  egotism  which  largely  enters  into  our  nature, 
authors  themselves  have  intruded  their  distresses  upon  ther 
public.     The  sedentary  habits  of  the  studious  give  rise  to 
the  majority  of  their  ailments.     Study  and  thought  ^re  pro- 
Terbially  unfavorable  to  the  activity  of  the  body,  and  the  pale 
'Countenances  of  the  votaries  of  the  muses  attest  the  nature  of 
their  occupations.     The  constant  employment  of  the  brain 
perhaps  aggravates  the  effects  arising  from  want  of  exercise, 
and  congestion  of  the  abdominal  organs,  and  derangement  or 
the  digestive  functions,  are  tlie  consequence. 

From  disuse  the  muscles  become  weak,  and  when  this  is' 
the  case  the  nervous  system  $issumes  an  undue  preponderance:, 
thus  literary  men  are  often  agitated  and  distressed  by  occur- 
rences which  would  not  disturb  their  more  robust  neighbor. 
The  action  of  the  boiin  unlike  that  of  the  voluntary  muscles, 
is  not  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  will ;  we  may  stiin-> 
tilate  it  to  exertion,  but  when  reason  and  imagination  have 
once  been  awakened,  they  cannot  always  be  stayed  in  their 
•course  by  the  command  of  the  individual.  The  thoughts  and 
studies  which  constitute  the  enjoyment  of  the  waking  mo- 
ments of  the  literary  man,  often  prevent  his  repose  and  ren- 
der it  disturbed  and  broken.  The  want  of  sleep  increases  his 
other  complaints,  and  these  in  turn  react  and  increase  his 
restlessness.  The  brain,  over  stimulated  ando  ver  tasked,  be* 
comes  liable  to  disease  ;  apoplexy  and  palsy  too  often  put 
an  end  to  habits  beneficial  to  mankind,  and  injurious  only  to 
their  possessor.  Men  of  quick  sensibilities  and  active  im- 
agination are  more  liable  to  insanity  than  those  of  duller  and 
]ess  excitable  temperament ;  the  pursuits  of  literature  tend  to 
exalt  these  qualities  and  its  followers  are  generally  taken  from 
persons  possessing  them.  It  is  not  wonderful  then  if  disap- 
pointed hopes  or  an  overexcited  imagination  should  some- 
times conduct  the  student  to  the  mad-house,  but  that  there  is^ 
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uiy  tbing  in  the  nature  of  literary  pursuits  themselves  calcu- 
lated to  produce  such  an  effect^  independent  of  the  natural 
disposition  of  its  followers,  is  not  probable ;  on  the  contrary, 
persons  of  such  dispositions  would  generally  find  oiore  in  the 
pursuits  and  passions  of  ordinary  life  to  develope  their  mor- 
bid tendencies,  than  in  the  quiet  and  seclusion  of  study. 

Hypochondriasis  is  another  of  the  complaints  commonly 
ascribed  to  the  learned.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  a  disease  often  in* 
duced  hy  a  sedentary  and  secluded  life,  the  charge  is  just,  but 
the  literary  man  is  only  liable  to  it  in  common  with  all  who 
neglect  the  exercise  of  the  body«  OAen  indeed  when  it  is 
.  fully  formed,  study  forms  the  surest  refuge  against  that  des- 
pair which  threatens  to  overwhelm  all  the  faculties.  Cow- 
per,  ID  composing  the  '*  Task,''  was  for  a  time  relieved  from 
the  terrors  by  which  be  was  haunted,  and  Alfieri  in  the  inter- 
vals of  hfs  literary  pursuit?,  was  plunged  into  a  morbid  mel- 
ancholy for  which  he  could  assign  no  cause.* 

That  intense  thought  when  long  continued  is  sometimes 
productive  of  the  most  disastrous  consequences  is  well  known* 
The  instance  of  Boerhaave  f  has  often  been  quoted,  and  the 
i^ork  of  Tissot  (Sur  la  sante  des  Gens  des  Lettres)  abounds 
with  examples  of  the  same  kind.     An  eminent  practitioner 

*  Alfieri  say  a  ia  his  life,  <*  In  the  meafc  time  I  lived  wholly  unknown  t© 
myself;  I  did  not  believe  that  I  bad  capacity  for  any  thing  in  the  world, 
iiaTing  no  decided  impulse  except  a  disposition  to  constant  melancholy, 
Ending  neither  peace  nor  rest,  and  ignorant  of  what  I  myself  desired." 
Something  however  more  than  mere  literary  employment  was  necessary 
to.  has  happiness.  He  proceeds — ^'My  Unhappiness  proceeded  only  from 
the  want,  nay  the  absolute  necessity,  of  having  at  the  same  time  my  heart 
occupied  by  a  worthy  love  and- my  mind  by  some  noble  labor;  and  whenev- 
er one  of  these  two  things  was  wanting,  I  remained  incapable  of  the  other, 
and  satiated  and  miserable  beyond  expression."  Vila  di  Yittorio  Alfieri, 
p.  78. 

f  Boerhaave  says,  "  that  having  imprudently  given  way  to  thhiking  on  a 
very  aerions  matter,  &om  the  morning  early  till  the  setting  of  the  sun,  of  a 
long  summer's  day,  he  (^id  not  once  close  his  eyes,  dt^y  or  night,  for  six 
vre^ks  after ;  during  which  time  he  was  perfectly  indifferent  to  every  thing, 
^afld  nothing  whatever  affected  him.  This  state  was  succeeded  by  pain  all 
orer  the  body;  a  sign  that  the  animal  spirits  which  were  now  recruited, 
were  retoming  into  their  Wonted  channels,  and  again  difKising  themselves 
over  tYery  part  of  the  body."     Pnelectiones  Academicw.     . 
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once  fneDliooed  a  case  which  had  occurred  in  his  practice  of  the 
evil  effects  of  intense  application.  A  gentleman  remarkable  for 
his  enthusiastic  turn  of  mind  became  absorbed  in  the  study  or 
some  theological  subject  on  which  he  was  writing  a  pamphlet. 
So  close  was  his  application  for  two  weeks  that  he  seldom 
rosd  from  his  chair,  took  but  the  smallest  quantity  of  food  in 
the  whole  time,  slept  but  a  few  hours.  During  this  period  be 
never  had  an  evacuation  from  his  bowels.  So  great  a  degree 
of  exhaustion  succeeded  as  to  leave  him  quite  prostrate^  and 
an  illness  followed  which  for  some  time  threatened  his  life. 

In  delicate  frames  and  physical  habits,  intense  study  fre* 
quently  induces  or  hastens  the  approach  of  fatal  disease.  ^ 
Many  are  the  victims  who  are  recorded  to  have  thus  fallen  in 
the  annals  of  literature.  The  English  public  will  long  regret 
the  premature  death  of  Henry  Kirke  White,  who  died  the  mar- 
tyr to  studies  which  he  fondly  hoped  were  leading  him  to  dis- 
tinction. Bayle  perished  of  consumption  in  the  midst  of  unre* 
mitting  and  asfuduous  application,  and  the  death  of  Schiller 
was  hastened  if  not  caused  by  the  same  devotion  to  literary 
employment.  In  delicate  and  over-sensitive  minds  the  anxie  • 
ty  of  authorship  and  the  despondency  attendant  upon  want  of 
success,  may  act  with  fearful  energy  upon  the  body*  CoIKns 
was  thus  driven  to  temporary  insanity,  and  the  death  of  Keats^ 
already  certain,  is  said  to  have  been  hastened  by  a  criticism. 

But  however  unfavorable  their  habits  may  be  lo  a  few, 
as  a  body,  literary  men  are  long-lived ;  though  they  may  not 
enjoy  full  health,  their  ailments  are  of  such  a  character  as  to 
take  away  very  little  from  the  term  of  natural  existence.  A 
late  writer  *  from  a  series  of  tables  which  he  has  constructed, 
has  deduced  the  conclusion  that  those  employments  in  which 
the  imagination  enters  are  less  favorable  to  longevity  than  others 
in  which  the  reasoning  faculties  alone  are  engaged.  Though 
Dr.  Madden's  tables  are  open  to  animadversion,  yet  it  is  a  fact 
that  poets  have  not  attained  the  same  average  longevity  a» 
natural  philosophers  ;  but  this  does  not  depend  upon  any  unfa- 
vorable influence  upon  health  caused  by  the  exercise  of  the 

*  Dr.  Madden,  on  the  infirmiiiei  of  Geniae. 
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imagmalion,  but  rather  on  accessory  circumstances  not  ne- 
cessarily connected  with  it.  Unremitting  application  is  neces* 
sary  to  success  in  the  paths  of  science.  The  searcher  into  the 
secrets  of  nature,  cannot  prosecute  his  enquiries  for  a  few  days 
or  weeks  and  then  neglect  them  for  months  until  inclination 
prompts  him  to  resume  them.  Nature  will  not  thus  be  won ; 
she  requires  long  years  of  patient  and  constant  assiduity. 
Now,  these  cannot  be  given  without  regularity  of  habits,  and 
a  certain  mediocrity  of  fortune.  The  poet  is  far  difierently 
situated.  He  contains  within  himself  all  the  materials  neces- 
sary for  the  prosecution  of  his  art ;  no  depth  of  poverty  can 
prevent  its  exercise,  and  even  a  degree  of  physical  disease 
incompatible  with  the  successful  prosecution  of  philosophical 
studies,  may  occasionally  admit  the  pursuit  of,  to  its  follow- 
ers, the  most  enchanting  and  care-relieving  of  all  arts.  Thus 
Otway,  who  is  said  to  have  died  of  want,  and  Chatterton,  wno 
perhaps  killed  himself  to  prevent  a  similar  death,  cannot  cer- 
tainly be  considered  as  fair  instances  of  the  unfavorable  tend- 
ancy  upon  health  produced  by  the  employment  of  the  imagi- 
nation. 

Another  circumstance  which  has  an  unfavorable  efiect  upon 
the  health  of  poets,  is  the  conviviality  of  their  habits.  Brought 
forward  in  society  from  the  popularity  of  their  art,  they  too 
often  acquire  propensities  abundantly  sufficient  to  account  for 
premature  decay  and  death.  The  philosopher  on  the  contra- 
ry is  removed  from  temptation,  while  the  habit,  if  indulged  in, 
would  prevent  his  ever  reaching  distinction.  We  thus  see  that 
there  are  circumstances  which  may  account  for  the  shortness 
of  the  lives  of  poets,  without  invoking  the  unfavorable  influ- 
ence of  the  imagination  for  that  purpose.  It  must  be  ac- 
Jcnowledged  however,  that  the  constant  exercise  of  that  facul- 
ty, may  generate  a  morbid  sensibility,  injurious  alike  to  the 
bealih  and  happiness  of  their  possessor,  f 

An  opinion  is  prevalent,  and  it  has  received  the  sanction  of 
high  medical  authority,  *  that  a  vigorous  state  of  health  is  in- 

'Dr.  James  Johnson.  See  treatise  on  '*  Diaeaeee  of  Tropical  Climatei.*' 
f  The  ▼ariena  drcamitancei  which  determine  the  longevitj  of  literary 
Vol..  8.  19 
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compatible  with  the  highest  exercise  of  the  menial  powers* 
This  opinion  is  probably  founded  on  the  inactivity  which 
thought  or  mental  exertion  of  any  kind  produces  when  intense. 
But  if  actual  disease  of  the  body  almost  always  impairs  the 
activity  of  the  mind,  must  not  langour  or  debility  produce  the 
same  effect  though  in  a  less  degree.  The  anecdotes  of  Dryden 
and  Franklin  are  well  known,  and  the  only  efToct  their  medi- 
cine or  regimen  could  produce,  must  have  been  a  superior  de- 
gree of  health.  Besides,  many  of  the  greatest  geniuses  have 
been  fond  of  active  sports  and  exercises  incompatible  with  any 
feeling  of  debility.  Milton,  we  are  told,  was  vigorous  and  ac- 
tive and  an  adept  in  the  use  of  the  sword,  and  Tasso  was  so  skil- 
ful at  the  same  weapon,  as  singly  to  defend  himself  against  two 
opponents;  nor,  if  we  trust  anecdote,  coifld  the  youthful  sports 
of  Shakespear  have  had  any  tendency  to  produce  that  state 
of  health  most  favorable  to  the  exertion  of  his  genius-  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  too  that  ancient  Greece,  in  which  the  regimen 
adopted  towards  children  was  so  severe,  as  in  general  to  cut 
off  the  weakly  and  delicate,  and  in  which  the  greatest  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the  physical  powers,  produ- 
ced such  a  nun  her  of  great  men  as  has  never  been  equalled 

men,  form  a  curious  subject  of  investigation.  Dr.  Rush  in  his  '^  Inquiry 
into  the  causes  of  animal  life/'  observes  that  in  the  course  of  an  extensive 
series  of  inquiries  directed  to  the  subject,  he  had  found  in  almost  every  in^ 
stance,  that  those  who  attained  advanced  age  possessed  either  violent  pas- 
sions, or  an  active  understanding;  when  they  were  both  united  tHey  soon  con- 
sumed the  flame  of  life.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  an  irritable 
or  morbidly  sensitive  temper,  is  unfavorable  to  health  and  longevity,  while 
a  serene  and  equable  one  is  eminently  conducive  to  both.  Compare  for  in- 
•tance  the  long^evity  of  Fontenelle  and  Metastasio  with  that  of  Smollet  aiid 
J.  J.  Rousseau.  Despondency  and  want  of  success  will  likewise  tend  to 
shorten  life,  while  hope  and  self  confidence  will  prolong  it.  In  this  point  of 
view,  egotism,  which  is  sometimes  the  attendant  upon  genius  and  some- 
times the  solace  of  ambitious  mediocrity,  is  exceedingly  favorable  to  health, 
and  doubtless  the  life  of  many  an  unfortunate  author  has  been  prolonged  bjp 
his  confidence,  that  in  time  the  public  could  not  fail  to  appreciate  his  merits. 
In  short  it  will  be  found  that  those  circumstances,  whether  wealth  obeuc* 
oess,  or  temper,  which  promote  happiness,  will  tend  to  prolong  life  ;  and 
on  the  other  hand  those  which  are  unfavorable  to  it,  will  in  an  equal  degree 
tend  to  shorten  the  average  term  of  existence;  while  the  employment  of  auy 
of  the  faculties,  whether  it  be  reason,  or  memory,  or  imagination,  so  long  aa 
it  is  not  so  excessive  as  to  prevent  physical  exercise,  conducive  as  it  always 
i»  to  intellectual  pleasare,  will  be  likewise  conducive  to  longevity. 
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by  any  country  in  so  short  a  period,  and  iheir   liteWy  men 
too  were  remarkable  for  iheir  longevity. 

In  reviewing  the  various  employments  by  which  man  obtains 
his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  we  are  struck  by  the  fact 
that  yarious  as  is  their  nature,  there  is  nothing  in  the  great 
majority  of  them  which  is  not  compatible  with  health  and  lon- 
gevity. With  the  exception  of  a  few  occupations  in  which 
the  operative  is  exposed  to  the  inhalation  which  mechanically 
irritates  the  lungs,  and  a  few  others  in  which  he  suffers  from 
the'poisonous  nature  of  the  materials  which  he  works  in,  his 
complaints  arise  from  causes  which  might  be  obviated.  It  is 
inattention,  ignorance  or  bad  habits  on  his  part,  or  a  rate  of 
wages  so  low  as  to  leave  him  time  insufficient  for  repose  or 
recreation,  or  finally  the  faulty  construction  of  his  dwelling 
or  his  workshop,  that  produce  the  majority  of  his  ailments. 
Hereditary  disease,  or  tendency  to  disease,  gives  new  force  to 
these  causes,  and  as  the  progeny  of  weakly  parents  are  them- 
selves weakly,  they  acquire  strength  with  every  generation. 
While  we  can  readily  discover  the  general  cause  of  ill  health, 
it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  determine  how  much  of  the 
effect  is  owing  to  each  one  of  them.  The  machine  upon  which 
they  act  is  so  complicated,  and  the  causes  themselves  are  so 
complicated,  that  we  must  be  content  with  announcing  the 
principal  ones  without  endeavouring  to  discover  which  has 
the  greatest  agency. 

The  necessity  of  pure  air  and  of  a  perfect  ventilation  of 
dwellings  and  workshops,  has  already  been  so  often  insisted 
on,  and  indeed  is  so  generally  acknowledged,  that  it  may  be 
thought  superogatory  to  mention  it  again  ;  yet  the  importance 
of  the  subject  is  so  great  that  I  could  not  av^^id  recurring  to  it. 
In  our  towns,  the  evil  is  a  growing  one  ;  every  year  adds  to  its 
magnitude,  and  unless  something  be  done  to  check  its  prog- 
ress, our  city  will  ere  long  present  examples  of  disease  and 
deformity  which  hitherto  could  only  be  found  in  the  over* 
grown  towns  of  Europe.  Children  are  less  able  to  bear  bard- 
ships  and  privations  of  any  kind  than  adults,  and  confined  as 
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thej  are  to  the  bouse  in  early  life,  it  is  on  them  that  the  pri- 
vation of  pure  air  and  of  the  light  of  the  sun  acts  with  the 
greatest  force.  Children  born  pf  apparently  healthy  parents, 
now  frequently  present  themselves  at  our  dispensaries  affect- 
ed with  scrofulous  complaints,  and  rickets,  a  disease  former* 
ly  almost  unknown  among  us,  is  no  longer  a  curiosity.  In 
past  times,  the  professor  of  midwifery  in  one  of  our  institu- 
tions, was  accustomed  to  Observe  that  the  specimens  of  de- 
formed pelvis  which  he  exhibited  to  the  class,  were  imported 
from  abroad ;  our  own  country  produced  no  such  cases  of  ex- 
traordinary disease.  If  the  ppesent  state  of  things  continues 
and  increases,  as  without  some  remedy  it  certainly  will, 
New*Tork  herself  will  soon  be  able  to  supply  the  museums 
of  our  colleges.  But  scrofula  is  not  the  only  complaint  causn 
ed  by  the  manner  in  which  the  poorer  classes  live  in  narrow 
alleys  and  cellars  under  ground.  Fevers  are  produced  or 
aj^ravated,  contagious  disorders  spread  rapidly  and  with  fa- 
tal effects ;  headache,  dyspeptic  affections,  and  a  general  air 
and  feeling  of  ill-health  are  rendered  common,  and  it  is  in  a 
great  measure  to  this  cause,  I  am  persuaded,  that  the  fearful 
mortality  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  the  early  death  of 
the  parents,  are  to  be  attributed. 

Intemperance  is  an  evil  of  wider  influence.  While  the  el- 
fects  of  foul  air,  at  least  in  its  more  concentrated  forms,  are 
confined  to  laborers,  this  affects  our  mechanics  generally. 
By  intemperance,  I  mean  the  (oo  frequent  indulgence  in  the 
use  of  ardent  spirits;  taken  occasionally,  they  seldom  can  be 
productive  of  any  benefit — constantly  indulged  in,  they  are 
always  injiirious*  An  idea  is  generally  prevalent,  that  by 
their  use  a  roan  can  labor  lopger  and  harder  than  he  can  with- 
out it,  and  despite  of  all  that  has  been  done  of  late  years  to  ex- 
pose the  fallacy  of  the  opinion,  it  is  still  persisted  in,  either 
as  an  excuse  or  from  conviction.  But  this  subject  has  altea-- 
dy  beeh  brought  fully  before  the  public,  and  the  better  classes 
are  suflBciently  convinced  of  its  importance.  It  remains  only 
to  say  a  few  words  on  a  subject  that  is  not  so  generally  insis^ 
led  on.     The  abuse  of  ardent  spirits  is  frequently  producthr^ 
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of  tttberculiMis  diMase,  and  even  where  the  health  of  the  pa- 
rent is  not  so  mach  affected  as  to  render  him  consunnptive,  his 
children  are  liable  to  the  complaint. 

A  certain  degree  of  muscular  exercise  is  necessary  to 
beakh ;  witbont  it  the  circulation  is  feeble,  partial  conges, 
tioos  are  formed,  digestion  is  impaired,  the  nervous  system 
becomes  afiected,  and  the  general  economy  languishes.  In 
some  occnpations,  a  few  only  of  the  muscles  are  employed, 
while  the  rest  of  the  system  is  inactive.  In  most  of  these 
trades,  to  evils  arising  from  want  of  exercise,  are  added  oth- 
ers caused  by  a  bad  position.  %*fae  spine  is  curved,  the  abdo- 
roen  is  compressed,  the  head  bowed  forward,  and  free  respira- 
tion  hindered.  Such  is  the  position  of  the  tailor,  shoemaker, 
seniDStress,  engraver,  kc.  The  evils  arismg  from  this  state 
of  things,  could  readily  be  prevented  by  the  artizan  himself, 
if  during  his  leisure  hours  he  would  early  commence  taking 
exercise  and  regularly  persevere  in  it.  Unfortunately,  he 
too  often  becomes  aware  of  the  necessity  of  exertion  only 
when  lie  is  deprived  of  the  ability  or  inclination  to  exert  him- 
seli^  and  he  then  has  recourse  to  quack  remedies  for  a  reno- 
vation of  that  health  which  can  only  be  restored  by  a  change 
of  habits.  But  want  of  exercise,  though  destructive  to  full 
health,  is  not,  in  healthy  constitutions,  incompatible  with 
longevity.  In  the  case  of  artizans,  it  is  combined  with  a  de- 
teriorated atmosphere,  intemperate  habits,  and  occasional 
exposure ;  and  it  is  this  combination  that  produces  fatal  dis- 
ease and  premature  death.  Engravers  are  less  intemperate 
than  other  articans,  and  from  their  ampler  wages  are  ena- 
bled to  reside  in  larger  and  more  comfortable  apartments ; 
they  are  coosequently  longer  lived,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
the  longevity  of  literary  men  is  owing  in  no  sligUt  degree  to 
their  breathing  a  purer  air,  and  to  the  greater  abstemious- 
neat  of  their  habits.  When  there  is  any  tendency  to  tuber- 
culous fisease,  then  all  sedentary  employments  are  to  be 
avoided,  and  such  should  be  chosen  as  require  moderate  but 
active  exercise  in  the  open  air.     The  employments  of  the 
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surveyor  and  of  the  civil  engineer,  are  most  favorable  for 
the  wealthier  classes,  and  those  of  the  butcher,  the  stage-dri- 
ver,  and  the  occupations  of  the  tan-yard,  for  those  in  hum- 
bler circumstances. 

.  In  female  schools,  the  injurious  effects  arising  from  want 
of  exercise,  show  themselves  in  their  greatest  deformity. 
The  general  increase  of  intelligence  in  the  community,  and 
the  prevalent  rage  for  "  accomplishments,"  require   that 
girls  shall  now  receive  an  education  superior  to  that  of  their 
mothers,  or  at  least  that  they  shall  acquire  a  smattering  of 
a  greater  variety  of  branched  of  learning.     While  the  task 
is  thus  increased,  the  time  for  its  acquisition  remains  the 
same,  and  consequently  the  hours  required  for  the  devel- 
opement  and  strengthening  of  tJie  body,  are  devoted  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  which  if  ever  so  useful  is  dearly 
purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  health.     In  fashionable  board- 
ing schools,  the  evil  is  still  greater ;  for  the  few  hours  which, 
when  passed  at  home,  nature  will  sometimes  snatch  from  the 
task-master,  if  not  given  to  study  or  some  sedentary  occu- 
pation, must  flow  by  in  listlessness.     The  short  and  formal 
walk,  which   however  unworthy  the  name,  is  dignified  by 
the  title  of  exercise,  inefficient  in  itself,  is  rendered  still  more 
so  by  the  mechanical  manner  in  which  it  is  taken,  remind- 
ing us  rather  of  a  funeral  procession,  than  of  the  gay  and 
joycns  doportiiient  of  youn^  girls  leniporarily  released  from 
the  shackles  of  school  discipline.     The  pale  faces,  the  mea- 
gre forms,  and  the  curved  spines  of  the  girls,  show  the  result 
of  the  system.     With  their  constitutions  thus  broken,  they 
are  often  taken  at  once  from  school  into  society,  and  joyous 
at  their  escape,  plunge  into  the  late  hours  and  injurious  friv- 
olities of  fashionable  life.     What  wonder  if,  when  prema- 
turely married,  supposing  they  are  not  cut  off  before,  their 
progeny  is  sickly  and  short-lived  ;  what  wonder  should  they 
themselves  fail  early  under  the  cares  and  fatigues  of  mater- 
nal duty. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  is  beyond  that  of 
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other  countries,  an  anxious  one.  All  classes .  are  either 
striving  after  wealth,  or  endeavoring  to  keep  up  its  appear- 
ance. From  the  principle  of  imitation  which  is  implanted 
in  all  of  us,  sharpened  perhaps  by  the  existing  equality  of 
conditions,  the  poor  follow  as  closely  as  they  are  able  the 
habits  and  manner  of  living  of  the  rich.  From  the  lower 
prices  of  provisions,  and  from  the  cheaper  rates  of  house 
rent,  families  could  formerly  be  supported  much  more  com- 
fortably and  abundantly,  on  the  same  means,  than  they  can 
be  3tt  present ;  and  the  artizan  compares  the  ease  which  he 
formerly  enjoyed  with  his  ptesent  condition.  Every  one 
has  seen  immense  fortunes  made  in  a  short  time  by  success- 
ful speculation,  and  a  rage  for  such  speculation  has  infected 
all  classes  of  the  community.  From  these  causes,  and  per- 
haps from  the  nature  of  our  political  institutions,  and  the 
effects  arising  from  them,  we  are  an  anxious,  care-worn  peo- 
ple. Now,  however  favorable  this  may  be  to  our  industry 
and  enterprixe,  it  cannot  but  be  deleterious  to  health.  How 
far  these  injurious  eflec^s  may  extend,  it  isimpossible  to  de- 
termine ;  but  we  may  observe  that  when  causes  act  thus 
generally,  however  trifling  their  consequences  may  seem 
with  respect  to  individuals,  when  they  regard  the  mass,  they^ 
cannot  fail  to  be  very  considerable ;  and  when  we  reflect 
that  in  all  probability  every  deterioratipn  of  the  general 
health  of  the  parents  is  transmitted  to  their  offspring,  the 
subject  becomes  one  of  great  importance.  For  my  own  part 
I  have  little  doubt  that  the  pale  and  unheallhy  appearance 
of  our  population,  is  in  a  measure  owinp^  to  the  very  causes 
which  have  contributed  to  the  rapid  rise  and  unexampled 
prosperity  of  our  country.* 

•  In  conTenation,  an  intelligent  foreigner  remarking  on  the  round  shoul- 
ders and  carved  spines  of  our  countrymen,  observed  that  **  he  had  no  doubt 
they  depended  on  the  form  of  our  government  1  "  One  is  inclined  to  smile 
«t  the  expression,  yet  viewing  the  matter  in  the  light  we  have  done,  there 
may  be  some  truth  in  the  observation.  It  is  worthy  of  inquiry  too,  bow 
-At  tb^  examples  of  a  court  and  of  a  standing  array  may  go  in  producing 
«rectneff8  of  deportment.     This  certainly  does  not  depend  upon  strength 
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This  same  constant  attention  to  business  gives  rise  to  a 
rapid  manner  of  despatching  our  meals,  injurious  and  ev^i 
destructive  to  the  digestive  powers,  and  this  prevails  not 
only  among  the  poor  who  are  compelled  by  the  necessity  of 
labor  to  devote  as  short  a  time  as  possible  to  their  principal 
meal,  but  likewise  among  the  richer  classes,  in  whom  the 
habit  more  destructive,  is  palliated  by  no  such  excuse.  The 
food  being  swallowed  half  masticated,  and  the  mind  being 
devoted  immediately  afterward  to  the  business  of  the  day, 
the  stomach  is  compelled  with  diminished  powers,  to  per- 
form an  increased  task.  Hdhce  we  can  readily  account  for 
the  general  prevalence  of  dyspepsia.  Here  we  must  revert 
to  a  position  that  cannot  too  often  be  insisted  on.  Perma'- 
nent  functional  derangement  of  the  stomach  in  the  parent, 
is  productive  of  scrofulous  tendency  in  the  offspring.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  our  citizens,  however  they  may  disregard 
their  own  present  convenience,  will  hesitate  before  they  en- 
tail so  dreadful  a  malady  upon  their  offspring,  and  thu» 
partially  check  tiie  progress  of  a  di^ase  which  threatens  to 
be  more  fatal  to  our  race  than  all  other  maladies  combined. 

From  the  extent  of  surface  and  from  the  importance  of 
the  functions  which  it  exercises,  the  skin  is  an  organ  which 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  preserve  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition.  This  heajthy  condition  cannot  be  maintained  with- 
out attention  to  cleanliness.  Too  many  are  contented  with 
simple  attention  to  their  face  and  hands,  and  many  are  com- 
pelled, by  the  crowded  state  of  their  own  dwellings,  and  the- 
want  of  public  convenience,  to  neglect  the  regular  ablution 
of  their  body.  Now  in  this  very  class,  from  their  great  expo- 
sure to  dust  and  dirt  of  various  kinds,  frequent  ablution  of  the 
whole  surface  is  more  necessary  than  in  any  other.  The  in- 
jurious consequences  which  follow  its  neglect  we  cannot 
rightly  estimate,  since  so  many  other  causes  of  ill-health  are 
at  the  same  time  in  operation,  yet  they  doubtless  must  be 

alone,  many  f  trong  and  robust  men  ai-e  very  round  ahouldered,  aad  on  the 
eontnrymany,  little  remarkable  for  their  physical  etrengtb,  ace  eufficieatly 
erect  in  their  carriage. 
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com&iderfible.  The  remedy  is  obvious  and  easy ;  the  erec- 
tion of  public  baths,  the  tax  for  admission  into  which  should 
be  8o  light  as  to  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  every  person 
in  the  community. 

There  is  an  evil  which  has  of  late  years  become  of  exces- 
sive magnitude,  and  which  is  daily  increasing — the  consump- 
tion i>f  quack  medicines.  Aided  by  the  immense  circula- 
tion of  a  cheap  press,  many  of  these  nostrums  have  obtained 
a  tale  that  exceeds  belief.  Few  patients  among  the  lower 
classes  now  apply  to  a  physician,  who  have  not  previously 
aggravated  their  complaints  by  swallowing  numbers  of  these 
pretended  specifics,  and  a  late  resident  physician  of  the  city 
hospital  has  informed  me  that  he  has  met  with  many  cases 
of  deraogcioeDt  and  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  caused  solely  by  the  drastic  articles 
which  enter  into  their  composition.  Formed  in  most  instan- 
•ces  of  irritating  ingredients,  and  directed  to  be  taken  in  im- 
mense doses,  and  as'lnfallible  remedies  in  all  diseases,  the 
mischief  which  they  do  is  incalculable,  and  unless  some  stop 
be  put  to  the  evil,  by  law  or  by  an  enlightened  public  opin- 
ion, it  Will  soon  claim  an  unenviable  preeminence  as  a  cause 
of  public  ill-health.  • 

That  the  present  errors  of  the  vulgar  were  formerly  the 
themes  of  jdiilosophers,  is  an  old  and  trite  observation. 
Most  of  the  vague  and  unfounded  notions  of  the  public  con- 
cerning the  nature  and  treatment  of  diseases  which  embarras 
the  young  practitioner  on  his  entrance  into,  practice,  were 
once  the  cherished  doctrines  of  the  wise  and  learned.  Can 
we  do  nothing  to  correct  the  evil  our  predecessors  have  oc- 

*8eTertlca«efl  of  abortion  occurring  in  females  who  were  in  the  constant 
babit  oftakingBrandreth's  pills,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  these  nostrums, 
luiTe  latdj  come  under  my  observation.  Three  of  these  pills  will  ordinarily 
pufge  a  stent  man  several  times,  and  as  they  are  directed  to  be  always  taken 
in  increased  doees  till  the  disease  is  cured,  15, 20,  or  even  more  are  sometimes 
taken  at  a  time.  When  we  reflect,  that  they  are  in  many  instances  taken  - 
eoduteafly,  eithM  as  a  preventive  of  disease,  or  for  the  relief  of  some  slight 
•ilmeBty  perhaps  the  costiveness  induced  by  the  former  operation  of  the 
fSDm  tiMmeehrcs,  we  can  readily  conceive  that  in  pregnant  women  their  use 
may  be  attfUided  with  the  most  deleterious  consequences. 

Vol.  8.  20 
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casioned  ?  Can  we  not  substitute  truth  for  falsehoodi  facto 
and  reasoning  founded  on  facts,  for  idle  notions,  and  inju- 
rious hypotheses  f  I  would  not  wish  to  instruct  the  commu- 
nity in  a  knowledge  of  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  dis- 
eases,— ^that  were  impossible ;  but  I  would  wish  to  make  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  and  functions  of  the  living  body  a 
necessary  part  of  a  liberal  education,  and  to  communicate 
to  all  classes,  so  much  information  as  would  enable  them  to 
educate  their  children  and  regulate  their  diet,  clothing,  ex- 
ercise and  habitations.  Something  of  late  years  has  beeu 
done  to  this<  end,  but  much  very  much  remains  to  do,  and 
professorships  of  physiology  in  our  literary  colleges,  and 
popular  lectures  and  popular  books  on  the  same  subjects  for 
all  classes,  would  be  productive  of  benefits  widely  felt  and  as 
widely  acknowledged.  Many  of  the  evils  incident  to  the 
occupations  of  civilized  society  would  then  be  remedied, 
and  others  essentially  alleviated.  Medical  men  are  bound 
to  urge  this  matter  upon  the  public,  not  only  from  motives 
of  general  benevolence,  but  of  private  interest ;  for  it  af- 
fords the  surest  means  of  elevating  the  character  of  the  pr«K 
fession.  Then  would  the  public  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the 
intelligence  of  their  medical  attendants,  and  then,  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  the  community,  would  the  young  phy- 
sician feel  the  truth  of  the  maxim,  <<  knowledge  is  power.^* 
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Abt.  VI.     Medical  Topography  of  the  County  of 
Tioga,     Communicated  by  Dr.  William  Bacon. 

(Read  February  7, 1837. ) 

Ithica,  Dec.  \9thy  1836. 
JoJBib  A.  WiKO,  M.  D. 

Dear  Sir, — Having  resided  many  years'  in  the  county  of 
Tioga,  been  a  member  of  its  Medical  Society  since  1813, 
and  at  the  time  I  left  (two  years  since)  being  the  oldest  mem« 
ber  thereof,  I  considered  myself  better  qualified  as  it  respects 
time  J  local  knoviledge^  and  personal  observatioriy  to  write  its 
topography,  than  any  member  of  the  profession  residing  there* 
f  therefore  send  you  the  accompanying  for  the  use  of  the  State 
Medical  Society. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  BACON. 

This  county  was  originally  erected  from  Montgomery  coun* 
tj  in  the  year  1791.  Various  changes. have  been  made  in 
its  territory  since,  by  taking  off  some  entire  new  counties,  and 
parts  of  others,  and  by  the  readmission  within  its  boundaries 
of  territory  previously  disconnected.  It  now,  by  the  act  of 
1836,  consists  of  the  towns  of  Richford,  Berkshire,  Newark, 
and  Owego,  on  the  east  side  ;  Candor,  Tioga,  and  Nichols, 
in  the  centre ;  and  Spencer  and  Barton  on  the  west  side. 
It  is  among  the  southern  tier  of  western  counties  of  the  state, 
being  west  of  the  centre ;  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
parts  of  Chemung,  Tompkins  and  Cortland  ;  east  by  Broome, 
south  by  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  west  by  Chemung ; 
lying  between  42°  and  42^  and  221'  N.  lat.,  and  0°  49  and 
(P  20'  £•  Ion.  from  Washington,  containing  about  506  square 
miles,  or  324.000  square  acres. 

Face  of  the  Country. — The  county  is  situated  on  the  Sus- 
qnehannah  river,  about  150  miles  (following  its  windings) 
from  its  head|  the  Otsego  lake  and  its  tributary  streams.  The 
river  flows  nearly  across  the  south  end  in  a  south-westerly 
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direction,  making  a  fertile  valley  of  about  a  mile  in  width 
on  an  average,  with  abrupt,  sterile  hills  on  either  side,  ex- 
cept where  broken  by  streams  running  into  it*  Most  of  the 
county  lies  north  of  this  valley,  and  is  composed  of  several 
hills  and  valleys  ;  the  valleys  are  deep  and  the  hills  are  rug- 
ged and  heavily  covered  with  timber,  except  occasional 
spots,  where  it  is  removed  by  the  hardy  yeoman  ;  giving  the 
whole  face  of  the  country  a  gloomy,  sombre,  and  forbidding 
appearance,  without  the  sublimity  or  grandeur  of  a  mountain* 
ous,  or  the  cheering  aspect  of  a  fertile  champaign  oouirtry. 

Rivers  and  Morasses.-^The  Susqehannahy  as  before  men- 
tioned, passes  through  the  south  end,  and  the  Chemung  toucli- 
es  on  the  S.  W.  corner  ;  both  rivers  are  navigable  for  arks 
and  rafts  in  ihe  spring  and  fall  when  the  water  is  high.  The 
Owego,  Catetant,  Pipe,  and  Cayuta  creeks,  take  their  riae 
in  the  north  part  of  the  county,  and  in  the  adjoining  counties 
of  Tompkins  and  Chemung,  and  run  nearly  in  a  south  direc- 
tion, discharging  their  waters  into  the  Susquehannah  river* 
and  forming  the  before  mentioned  vallies.  They  neither  flow 
rapidly  nor  sluggishly,  but  there  is  a  gradual  descent  of  their 
beds  of  about  ten  feet  to  the  mile.  The  Wappesena  creek 
rises  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  running  a  northerlj 
course  falls  into  the  Susquehannah  in  the  town  of  Nichols. 
There  is  a  marsh,  or  swamp,  in  the  town  of  Spenceri  of 
something  more  than  a  mile  in  diameter,  which  is  a  prolific 
generator  of  malaria,  and  is  the  only  one  of  any  importaDoe 
in  the  county ;  near  it  are  two  small  ponds,  forming  the  head 
of  the  westernv  branch  of  the  Catetant  creek.  It  contains  no 
lakes  or  canals^  neither  are  there  any  large  tracts  covered 
with  water  in  rainy  seasons. 

Mountains, — The  Alleghany  range  commences  .in  thie 
county,  though  the  hills  do  not  take  the  name  of  moustaioa 
till  they  are  followed  some  70  miles  in  a  south-west  course  ; 
the  most  elevated  spots  are  in  the  town  of  Candor,  several  of 
which  attain  the  lieighth  of  1450  feet  above  the  Hudson  river 
at  Albany,  and  800  feet  above  the  Susquehannah  river  at 
Owego,  as  ascertained  by  engineers  of  public  works.     Snow 
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coven  these  hills  deeper,  and  Ues  some  weel^  m  two  longer 
than  in  the  Susquehannah  valley ;  the  time  during  which 
they  aie  so  covered  varies  with  the  severity  of  the  winter, 
and  is  from  one  to  five  months. 

Gtdogieal  Structure. — ^This  county  forms  a  small  part  of 
that  extensive  tract  of  transition  formation  situated  between 
tlie  Hudson  river  and  the  far  west,  and  the  granite  rocks  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  those  of  the  northeastern  counties  of  thia 
state  and  Canada.  The  rock  on  which  it  is  based,  is  a  slaty 
graywacke,  with  occasional  compact  strata ;  there  is  very 
little  variety — ^you  find  no  rocks  of  limestone,  or  marble,  or 
gneiss,  or  granite,  or  any  other  kind,  than  gray  wacke,  which 
forms  the  hills  and  covers  the  earth  with  its  detached  pieces, 
except  here  and  there  a  boulder  of  granite  or  gneiss,  and  an 
occasional  pebble  of  limestone  or  sand  stone,  or  some  slight 
indications  of  iron  pyrites.  In  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  be- 
fore mentioned  ponds,  in  Spencer,  you  will  find  a  bed  of 
marl,  from  which  lime  is  made  by  calcination.  '  In  the  town 
of  Tioga  is  a  sulphurous  spring,  and  in  the  S.  W.  corner  of 
Barton,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Chemung,  is  another ;  the 
waters  of  neither  have  ever  been  analysed. 

On  the  hills  the  rock  is  covered  with  a  cement  of  clay^ 
sand,  and  small  stones,  called  in  colloquial  language,  bard 
pan;  this,  in  its  turn,  is  covered  to  tl»o  depth  of  about  one 
or  one  and  a  half  feet  ulili  luaui  ami  vegetublu  moukl.  The 
Tallies  are  of  course  alluvial,  consisting  generally  of  loam, 
(in  the  formation  of  which  clay  constitutes  the  greatest  pro* 
portion,)  and  vegetable  mould,  with  occasional  beds  of  clay 
and  sand.  The  valley  of  the  Catetant  differs  however  from 
the  others,  in  being  formed  almost  exclusively  of  a  coarse 
gravel  and  water-worn  pebbles,  of  all  sizes,  from  nine  inches 
in  diameter  to  a  particle  of  sand,  making  a  porous  soil  and  a 
natural  M'Adamised  highway.  The  water  in  the  wells 
which  penetrate  the  hard  pan  is  bard,  containing  more  or  less 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  the  use  of  which  perhaps  contributes  in 
9om0  degree  to  the  production  of  the  goitre — but  more  of  this 
hereafter.    The  water  of  wells  in  the  valleys,  and  in  springs, 
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creeks  and  rivf rs,  is  generally  soft  and  nearly  pure,  though 
there  are  some  exceptions. 

State  of  Agriculture. — ^The  valleys  were  originally  cov- 
ered with  a  heavy  growth  of  very  large  and  tall  pines  (pinus 
strobus)  which  is  now  principally  removed,  the  sides  of  the 
hills  with  hemlock  (pinus  canadensis)  and  pine,  and  the  tops 
some  with  beach  (fagus  ferruginea  et  sylvatica)  and  maple, 
(acer  saccharinum,)  and  others  with  white  and  red  oak,  (quer- 
cus  alba  et  rubra,)  and  chestnut  (castanea  vesca.)  These  con- 
stitute by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  forest  trees,  though  vari* 
ous  other  kinds  of  timber  are  interspersed  among  them.  There 
are  70,000  acres  of  improved  lands,  being  nearly  22  percent., 
leaviftg  wild  254,000  acres.  The  valleys  are  principally 
plough  lands;  the  Susquehannah  valley  being  well  adapted 
to  wheat ;  the  uplands  are  generally  used  for  grazing,  and 
are  well  covered  with  the  exotic  grasses  of  Timothy  (phleum 
pratense)  and' red  clover  (trifoliura  pratense)  and  the  indigi- 
nous  white  and  yellow  clover  (melilotus  alba  et  vulgaris,) 
which  latter  spring  up  spontaneously  wherever  the  forests 
are  removed.  Wheat,  (triticumhybernum)  rye,  (secale  ce« 
reale)  oats,  (avena  sativa,)  maize,  (zea  mays,)  beans,  (phas- 
eolus  vulgaris,)  peas,  (pisum  sativum,)  buckwheat,  (polygo- 
num fagopyrum,)  and  potatoes,  (solanum  tuberosum,)  are 
grown  about  equal  to  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants. 
Neat  cattle,  horses,  she6p  and  swine  are  raised  ;  in  the  north- 
east part  of  the  county  the  former  are  very  fine,  and  the  sheep 
are  excellent  in  all  parts. 

The  Medical  Botany — is  similar  to  that  of  Tompkins 
county,  as  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Medical  Soci- 
ety of  the  state  of  New- York,  for  1836,  vol.  Sd,  part  I,  ex- 
cepting the  following,  which  I  believe  is  not  found  in  this 
county.  Datura  stramonium — polygala  senega,  et  Scutella- 
ria laterifolia. 

Meteorological  Observations. — Since  the  incorporation  of 
the  academy  at  Owego,  it  is  presumed  that  tables  have 
been  kept  and  reported  to  the  Regents  of  the  University ; 
but  not  having  seen  them  I  am  unable  to  make  an  abstract. 
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My  recollection  enables  roe  to  state,  that  the  currents  of 
air,  are  from  the  north-west  to  the  south  at  least  SSO  days 
in  a  year,  and  probably  360 — about  two  thirds  of  the  time 
from  the  north-west.     I  recollect  but  two  storms  from  the 
S.  £•  in  30  years,  and  those  produced  the  greatest  falls  of 
SDow  of  any  storms  that  have  occurred  during  that  period* 
The  first  was  on  the  SOth  day  of  March  1807,  and  the  last  in 
January  18S6 ;  they  both  commenced  with  the  wind  in  the 
S.  E.,  which  continued  to  blow  from  that  quarter  for  about 
24  hours,  and  then  veered  around  to  the  N«  W.,  and  the 
storm  continued  for  about  48  hours  longer ;  the  snow  falling 
each  time  to  the  depth  of  3  feet.    The  north-east  storms  so 
frequent  on  the  Atlantic  coast  do  not  reach  here,  probably 
prevented  by  the  Catskill  mountains.     I  recollect  but  one, 
and  that  in  November  1828,  of  about  24  hours  continuance  ; 
commencing   with  rain   and  ending  with  sleet  and  snow. 
Thunder-showers  frequently  prevail    during   the   summer 
months,  always  arising  between  west  and  N.  W.    There 
have  been  hurricanes  or  tornadoes  occasionally.     From  May 
till  late  in  October,  on  all  clear  mornings,  all  the  vallies  are 
filled  with  fogs,  nearly  to  the  tops  of  the  hills ;  they  general- 
ly commence  rising  about  midnight,  and  continue  till  from  8 
to  9  o'clock  A.  M.    The  Aurora  Borealis  is  seen  occasion* 
ally  at  all  seasons  of  the  year ;  most  frequently  however  from 
the  10th  of  September  to  the  10th  of  November,  often  very 
brilliant,  and  sometimes  seen  during  moonlight  nights*    I 
believe  the  atmosphere  is  always  hazy  when  they  appear* 
Inhabitants. — ^The  county  was  settled  about  1790  by  emi- 
grants, principally  fi'om  the  states  of  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut ;   though   many  of  its  inhabitants   came  from  the 
eastern  counties  of  this  state,  and  from  the  state  of  New-Jer- 
sey and  Pennsylvania  ;  and  some  from  various  other  places. 
The  population  by  the  recent  census  is  17,134,  being  85*8  to 
a  square  mile.    In  the  village  of  O  wego  which  contains  about 
1500  or   1800  persons,  it  is  somewhat  dense  ;  though  the 
houses  are  not  so  much  clustered  as  to  prevent  a  full  and 
free  rentilation  ;  in  the  residue  of  the  county  it  is  sparse* 
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The  first  dwellings  were  uniformly  log  houses,  one  stoty 
high,  made  bj  layers  of  logs  in  a  quadrangular  form,  notched 
together  at  the  ^nds,  and  the  interstices  filled  with  splinters, 
(technically  called  chinking)  and  clay,  though  not  so  tight 
as  to  prevent  the  free  admission  of  many  salubrious,  though 
often  unpleasant  breezes.  They  are  poorly  lighted.  The 
same  mode  of  building  is  still  continued  by  families  who  settle 
in  the  forests  and  commence  the  clearing  and  cultivation  of 
new  farms.  Those  who  have  increased  in  wealth,  have 
abandoned  and  demolished  their  primitive  huts,  and  erected 
wooden  framed  buildings  of  one  or  two  stories  high ;  some 
have  made  their  houses  more  comfortable,  and  of  decent  ap« 
pearance,  by  finishing  them  with  lath,  plaster  and  paint; 
others  living  in  the  shells  they  have  erected  according  to 
the  different  states  of  their  energy  or  resources ;  while  some 
of  the  wealthier  villagers  have  raised  elegant  brick  mansions, 
with  a  refinement  of  taste,  and  purity  of  style,  highly  credit- 
able to  their  owners. 

The  furniture  keeps  equal  pace  with  the  style  of  architec- 
ture. In  the  primitive  hut  you  will  find  only  the  necessary 
articles  of  housekeeping ;  and  generally  all  of  those — ^such  as 
feather  beds,  tables,  chairs,  chests,  small  mirrors,  wooden 
clocks,  and  necessary  cooking  utensils ;  as  you  advance  to 
better  houses  you  will  find  more  expensive  furniture,  and  in 
addition  to  the  foregoing  will  be  domestic  carpets,  bureaus, 
escritoires,  &c.  till  in  the  houses  of  the  most  wealthy  yon' 
will  see  all  the  luxurious  paraphernalia  of  elegant  Brussels 
carpets,  splendid  sofas,  pianos,  astral  lamps,  &c.  Sic.  com- 
mon to  our  cities  and  large  villages. 

Houses  in  the  village,  and  some  of  the  better  sort  in  other 
parts  of  the  county,  are  heated  with  stoves  in  which  wood  is 
consumed,  except  a  very  few  rooms  in  which  coal  is  used. 
The  others  are  warmed  with  wood  from  fire-places. 

Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  occupied  in  agriculture  and 
lumbering.  There  is  a  supply  of  mechanics,  merchants,  and 
professional  men,  equal  to  the  wants  of  community ;  but  no 
extensive  manufactories  of  any  kind.  ' 
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Diet — Animal  food  of  various  kinds,  with  vegetables,  com- 
pose the  morning  and  meridian  meals  of  the  adult  population, 
vegetables,  with  tea  or  milk  and  butter,  the  evening  ;  tea  or 
coflee  is  universally  used,  generally  twice  a  day,  and  undoubt- 
edly in  some  they  promote  dyspepsia  and  nervous  indisposition* 
Pork,  beef,  and  mutton,  preserved  with  salt,  constitute  the 
animal  food  chiefly  consumed  ;  except  in  villages,  where 
fresh  beef,  veal,  mutton,  fish,  fresh  and  salted,  are  more  free- 
ly used.  The  vegetable  food  is  wheat,  rye,  Indian  corn,  and 
buck-wheat  (in  their  various  preparations  of  bread,  cakes, 
pastry  and  puddings)  potatoes,  beans,  peas,  sugar  and  garden 
vegetables.  The  diet  of  children  does  not  vary  from  the 
above  except  in  a  more  free  use  of  milk,  and  less  use  of  flesh. 
The  constant  use  of  buck-wheat  cakes,  generally  produces  a 
dermal  affection  resembling  Psora.  Swine  which  feed  either 
on  the  stalk  when  growing,  or  on  the  seed,  especially  before 
it  is  fully  ripe,  are  affected  with  a  scabby  ichorous  eruption 
which  often  proves  fatal  to  them.  Cases  of  colic  of  sufficient 
severity  to  require  medical  advice  oflen  arise  from  a  too  free 
use  of  beans  and  peas. 

Morals  and  Education. — Persons  from  different  states  and 
countries,  whose  customs,  habits,  occupation  and  modes  of 
living  are  different,  congregated  together  in  a  social  state, 
are  mutually  improved  by  the  amalgamation  ;•  a  free  inter- 
course and  practical  acquaintance  with  the  representatives  of 
80  many  countries,  extirpate  preconceived  national  prejudicesp 
and  sectional  jealousies,  while  their  common  privations,  hard- 
ships, and  destitution  of  luxuries,  and  extreme  difficulty  of 
procuring  even  the  necessaries  of  life,  incident  to  the  pio- 
neersof  a  newly  settled  country,  elicit  cordiality  of  feeling,  and 
sympathy,  benevolence  and  hospitality,  and  produce  an  equal- 
ity in  the  ranks  of  life  unknown  in  any  other  state  of  society- 
Such  was  the  primitive  social  state  here,  but  the  ease  in  ac- 
cess to  our  maritime  cities  through  the  intervention  of  canals 
and  rail-roads,  the  free  introduction  of  luxuries,  and  the  ac- 
qusition  of  wealth,  have  produced  a  revolution  :  coldness  of 
Vol.  S.  21 
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heart,  selfishness,  deceit  and  bypocricy,  have  succeeded  ; 
the  arrogance  of  the  rich  is  increasing  in  its  intolerance,  and 
the  servility  of  the  poor  is  becoming  more  abject. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  the  land  of  steady  habits^ 
have  in  some  respects  gained  the  ascendancy  ;  and  long  be- 
fore legislative  aid  was  granted  for  the  establishment  of  com- 
moD  schools,  elementary  instruction  was  generally  dissemina- 
ted* The  first  public  work  after  a  settlement  is  made,  is  build- 
ing a  school-house,  and  the  employment  of  a  teacher ;  then 
follows  the  clergyman  and  the  erection  of  the  house  of  worship. 
There  are  many  religious  societies  of  various  sects  ;  among 
some  of  which,  if  not  most,  there  is  a  tendency  to  enthusiasm, 
promoted  by  their  frequent  social  meetings,  and  shewing  it^ 
self  at  times  by  revivals,  as  they  are  termed  ;  yet  they  stop 
short  of  fanaticism,  and  have  produced  few  cases  of  insanity. 
This  religious  feeling  gives  a  high  tone  to  the  morality  of 
community.  It  is  based  on  the  pure  principles  of  the  christian 
religioni  and  so  great  a  portion  are  governed  by  the  precepts 
thereof,  t]iat  the  profligate  and  unprincipled  are  compelled  by 
the  force  of  public  opinion,  to  refrain  from  those  acts  offensive 
to  the  taste  of  a  christian  community ;  or  they  are  cut  as  un- 
worthy members  of  society,  and  not  admitted  to  respectable 
association. 

The  use  of  ardent  spirits  in  social  intercourse  has  become 
unfashionable,  and  is  by  common  consent  generally  discon- 
tinued. Many  also  abstain  from  all  fermented  drinks;  the 
use  of  the  Iniier  generally  prevails  ;  and  how  far  the  ultras  in 
the  temperance  warfare  will  succeed  in  banishing  them  from 
general  use,  remains  yet  to  be  determined.  The  filthy  use  of 
tobacco,  in  some  of  its  preparations,  exists  with  two  thirds  of 
the  adult  male  population  ;  and  among  too  great  a  proportion 
of — females,  (ladies  I  bad  nearly  said)  aiding,  or  rather  taking 
the  precedence  of  tea  and  coffee,  in  the  production  of  nervous 
afiection. 

Diseases. — The  diseases  most  prevalent  are  the  following, 
arranged  in  the  order  of  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence, 
excepting  the  contagious  and  epidemic. 
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1st.    Diseases  aflfecting  the  organs  of  nutrition. 

2d.    Diseases  affecting  the  respiratory  organs. 

3d.    Rheumatisms. 

4th.  Fevers. 

5th.   Convulsions. 

The  above  constitute  probably  nine-tenths  of  the  cases 
that  occur  in  medical  practice  ;  (except  epidemics,)  though 
almost  all  other  diseases  which  "flesh  is  heir  to"  are  occa- 
sionally seen.  The  inflammatory  diseases  are  most  frequent 
in  the  vernal  and  latter  autumnal  months ;  fevers  and  affec- 
tions of  the  alimentary  canal  prevail  from  June  till  October. 
Some  of  the  inhabitants  within  the  influence  of  the  malaria 
of  the  before  mentioned  swamp  in  Spencer,  are  annually  af- 
fected with  agues,  synochus  and  typhus  fevers,  from  spring 
till  winter. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Catetant,  where  I  have  observed  dis- 
eases for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  I  have  noted  that  syhochal 
and  typhus  fevers  have  extensively  prevailed^  only  in  a  few 
particular  seasons ;  while  in  some  of  the  intermediate  year* 
there  have  been  only  an  occasional  case,  and  other  entire 
years  without  a  single  case  originating  in  the  valley.  The 
years,  as  near  as  I  can  now  recollect,  in  which  they  have 
been  more  generally  prevalent,  are  1812,  1821,  1824,  1829, 
and  1834.  The  greatest  number  afifected  was  in  1821,  the 
cases  in  1824  were  the  most  obstinate,  and  the  most  fatal,  In 
proportion  to  the  number  affected.  Synocha,  synochus  and 
typhus  mitior,  have  in  many  instances,  appeared  at  the  same 
time  in  different  members  of  the  same  family.  "  Sometimes 
every  individual  of  the  family  has  been  affected  with  one  or  the 
other  of  the  above  diseases  ;  while  seldom  or  perhaps  never, 
have  they  all  been  affected  with  the  same  ^^ypc.  Synochus 
is  the  most  predominant,  with  highly  increased  excitement  in 
the  first  stages  of  the  disease  ;  and  typhoid  symptoms  in  the 
latter,  whether  it  have  a  fatal  or  favorable  termination,  though 
in  several  instances  in  the  same  house,  where  some  have  been 
confined  with  fever  of  the  above  type,  and  others  whose  fevers 
never  degenerated  into  a  typhoid  state,  a  marked  and  regular 
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case  of  typhus  has  occurred,  which,  during  its  slow  acces- 
sion and  lingering  progress,  exhibited  at  no  time,  the  in- 
creased action  of  any  functions  ;  if  we  except  the  capillaries, 
seen  at  times  in  the  increased  temperature  of  the  skin,  and 
dryness  of  the  tongue,  but  on  the  contrary  has  shown  in  its 
progress  every  debilitating  symptom,  from  simple  langour  to 
subsultus  tendinum.  In  other  families,  one  individual  or 
more  have  been  affected  with  fevers  of  one  or  the  other  of 
the  above  types,  while  the  remainder  living  in  the  same  house 
and  often  eating  and  sleeping  in  the  same  room,  continue 
free  from  disease.  I  have  in  several  instances,  seen  infants 
remain  free,  who  have  daily,  and  almost  hourly,  received 
nourishment  from  the  breasts  of  affected  mothers,  for  the  pe* 
riod  of  from  one  to  four  weeks.  In  one  family,  in  1834,  con- 
sisting of  seven  persons,  two  were  affected  with  synochus, 
the  typhoid  symptoms  appearing  on  about  the  11th  day  of  the 
disease,  and  continuing  with  great  severity  for  some  two 
weeks ;  one  with  the  scarlatina  severely,  and  the  remainder 
with  slight  synochus,  of  so  little  severity  as  not  to  keep  them 
in  their  rooms. 

Whether  the  years  in  which  these  diseases  appeared  differ- 
ed materially  in  temperature,  humidity,  or  the  direction  of 
the  winds,  from  other  years,  cannot  be  determined,  as  no 
table  of  the  weather  has  been  kept,  and  recollection  furnish- 
es nothing  worthy  of  remark. 

Whatever  the  typhus  may  be  in  Ireland  and  Great  Britain^ 
it  is  not  hero  contagious  ;  neither  is  it  a  disease,  sui-generis. 
This  disease,  so  accurately  described  by  British  writers,  I  have 
often  seen,  and  watched  it  with  carefulness  and  anxiety,  from 
its  incipient  state,  in  which  the  sufferer  pursued  his  usual  oc- 
cupations, complaining  only  of  lassitude  and  debility,  through 
the  additional  stages  of  anorexia,  headache,  muscular  and  men- 
tal prostration — accelerated  circulation,  laborious  respiration, 
parcbied  red  tongue,  low  delirium,  colliquative  diarrhoea,  sub- 
sultus tendinum,  clammy  perspiration,  and  glazed  eye,  to  the 
closing  scene  of  life  ;  but  I  have  never  known  three  persons 
of  the^  same  family  afflicted  with  it  in  one  season,  though  fre- 
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qiiently  cases  of  syDOcba  or  synochus  or  both  have  been  pres* 
ent.  A  predisposUion  to  fever  appears  to  be  created  by  an  at- 
mo^heric  constitution,  and  of  those  who  continue  in  health, 
some  are  not  exposed  to  the  exciting  causes  ;  and  other  con- 
stitutions successfully  resist  them  ;  the  three  different  types 
constituting  but  one  disease,  operating  with  different  degrees 
of  severity,  upon  various  temperaments,  idiosyncrasies,  and 
different  states  of  the  systems  of  the  patients. 

Critical  days  are  apparently  the  seventh,  ninth,  eleventh, 
and  fourteenth,  and  they  are  the  most  common ;  though  some- 
times the  disease  forms  a  crisis  as  early  as  the  third  or  fifth, 
while  other  cases  are  protracted  to  the  twenty-first,  or  twen- 
ty-eighth day,  and  some  even  to  a  lunation  and  a  half. 
Sometimes  a  remission  takes  place  on  the  seventh  or  ninth 
day ;  the  crisis  is  completed  on  the  next  succeeding  critical 
day,  and  the  patient  becomes  convalescent ;  at  other  times, 
on  the  cridcal  day  succeeding  the  remission,  there  will  be 
an  accession  of  typhoid  symptoms,  which  rarely  abates  un> 
der  two  weeks  thereafter. 

In  synocha,  and  during  the  first  stage  of  the  synochus, 
the  curative  process  has  generally  been,  bleeding,  emetics, 
cathartics,  sudorifics,  cooling  acidulating  drinks  and  the 
antiphlogistic  regimen.  Upon  the  accession  of  the  typhoid 
state,  little  can  be  done  to  the  advaniagc  of  the  patients,  by 
the  administration  of  general  remedies  :  they  will  no  longer 
bear  depletion ;  and  a  free  stimulation  will  soon  exhaust  the 
little  sensorial  power  that  remains.  I  have  no  confidence 
whatever  in  mercury,  as  a  febrifuge,  in  its  character  either 
as  an  alterative  or  a  sialagogue ;  as  a  cathartic  it  is  unques- 
tionably useful ;  but  I  have  known  in  several  instances,  a 
ptyalism,  induced  by  its  use  as  early  as  the  fifth  day,  and 
continued  from  one  to  two  weeks,  where  the  crisis  was  not 
formed  in  from  four  to  six  weeks. 

In  this  secondary  stage,  to  watch  carefully  the  state  of  the 
patient,  relieve  local  congestion  by  topical  applications,  re- 
strain diarrhoeas  at  almost  any  sacrifice,  unless  they  are 
strongly   marked  as  critical ;  (for  death  seldom  occurs  un- 
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less  preceded  by  a  wasting  diarrhoea;  it  is  better  that  tbere 
be  a  constipation  for  four  days  than  administer  a  cathartic  ; 
if  there  must  be  an  interference  of  art,  use  enemas  ;)  to  com- 
bat any  topical  affection  that  may  arise  in  its  progress,  re- 
lieve the  dryness  and  heat  of  the  skin  by  frequent  sponging 
with  warm,  tepid,  cool,  or  cold  water,  as  is  agreeable  to  the 
feelings  of  the  patient,  to  sustain  and  support  tlie  system  by 
mild  nutritives,  to  prevent  any  unnecessary  expenditure  of 
the  sensorial  power,  by  keeping  the  patient  in  a  darkened 
room,  quiet  and  undisturbed,  and  patiently  await  the  con- 
flict between  the  invisible  agent  of  the  disease,  and  the  in- 
herent resisting  power  of  animal  life,  has  been  considered 
by  the  writer,  as  the  best  practice. 

In  the  typhus  mitior,  (nervous  fever,)  after  cleansing  the 
prima  via,  by  an  emetic  or  cathartic,  the  treatment  has 
been  similar.  No  critical  days  have  been  noticed  in  this 
disease. 

During  convalescence,  fresh  air,  gentle  exercise,  amuse- 
ments, nutritive  diet  of  easy  digestion,  have  been  found  the 
most  beneficial.  There  is  always  such  a  high  degree  of 
irritability  in  the  system  of  the  convalescent,  that  the  whole 
list  of  bitters  and  wine  is  decidedly  prejudicial ;  and  even 
the  mild  tonics,  if  taken  in  sufficient  quantities  to  produce 
any  effect,  retard,  rather  than  aid,  returning  health. 

I  have  never  seen  a  case  of  typhus  gravicjr  (putifid  fever,) 
in  the  county ;  none  I  am  sure,  has  ever  occurred  in  the 
Catetant  valley,  and  I  have  never  heard  of  any  case  in  any 
other  part  oT  the  county. 

Temperance  and  industry  have  prevented  visitations  of 
the  gout.  I  have  heard  or  known  of  but  a  single  subject  re- 
sident in  the  county. 

The  goitre  is  occasionally  met  with.  I  have  found  it  in 
this  county,  in  the  south  part  of  Tompkins  county,  in  Che- 
mmig  county,  in  this  state,  and  in  Erie  county,  Pennsylva- 
nia. All  these  places  lie  on  the  ridge  of  land  that  divides 
the  waters  that  run  south  into  the  Atlantic,  from  those  which 
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run  north  into  the  lakes ;  they  are  in  the  region  of  the  hard ' 
pan  country,  and  consequently  furnish  hard  water.  It  is 
worthy  of  investigation,  bow  far  hard  water  has  an  agency 
in  producing  this  disease.  It  is  stated  by  the^  late  Doctor 
Coventry,*  that  many  cases  which  occurred  on  the  first  set- 
tlement of  Utica,  were  traced  to  the  use  of  the  water  of  Ri- 
gel's  creek,  which  he  thinks  contained  sulphate  of  alumine, 
— that  they  disappeared  upon  the  discontinuance  of  the  use 
of  the  water — and  that  many  sheep  that  drank  of  it  died 
from  an  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland.  In  many  cases 
within  my  knowledge^  the  subjects  were  in  the  daily  use  of* 
hard  water  at  the  time  of  its  appearance ;  but  I  am  unable 
to  say  whether  in  all  cases.  But  in  opposition  to  this  sup- 
position, there  is  the  fact  that  thousands  are  in  its  use  for 
years,  whose  necks  are  unaffected. 

In  three  families  I  have  known  idiots,  who  were  the  chil- 
dren of  goitred  mothers.  In  one  of  them,  the  mother,  who 
had  the  largest  I  ever  saw,  had  seven  children ;  the  four 
oldest,  who  were  nursed  by  her,  were  idiots  ;  the  three  oth* 
ers,  who.  were  put  out  to  healthy  nurses,  were  of  active, 
sound  minds*  I  have  also  observed  in  the  issue  of  other 
goitred  mothers,  who  nursed  their  own  offsping,  various  de- 
grees of  mental  imbecility,  similar  to  the  Cretins,  but  with- 
ont  their  corresponding  deformity  of  body.  These  cases 
are  noted  simply  as  medical  facts,  without  pretending  to  as- 
sert that  the  milk  of  a  goitred  mother  produces  either  idiot** 
im  or  imbecility,  or  that  these  instances  are  merely  acci- 
dental— let  further  facts  determine. 

A  case  of  obesity  occurred  in  Candor,  worthy  of  note, 
JDa  chHd  who  diSd  in  his  ninth  year.  The  circumference 
of  his  arm,  in  the  middle  of  the  humerus,  as  ascertained  by 
measurement,  was  one  foot  two  and  a  half  inches,  and  he 
weired,  I  think,  180  pounds  ;  he  was  of  no  more  than  or- 
d^ary  height.     There  was  a  constant  tendency  to  obesity 

•  New-York  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  Vol.  3d. 
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from  bis  early  infancy.  For  some  months  previous  to  his 
death  there  was  oppression  of  the  chest,  some  irritative 
coughj  and  severe  dyspnea  upon  exercise  ;  and  he  died  ap- 
parently from  a  diminution  of  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  by  its 
being  filled  up  with  fat.  There  was  nothing  uncommon  in 
the  appearance  of  several  other  children  of  the  same  parents. 

The  Asiatic  cholera  did  not  appear  during  the  year  of 
terror,  (or  since,)  in  a  form  that  was  noticed.  Many 
persons  during  that  summer  were  affected  with  a  diarrhoea, 
and  if  a  minute  investigation  had  been  made,  perhaps  it 
*would  have  been  found  that  very  few  escaped ;  but  the  pure 
air,  sparse  population,  industrious  and  temperate  habits  of 
society,  rendered  it  of  so  little  importance,  tl)at  a  physician 
was  rarely  consulted  :  and  in  no  instance  was  there  a  state 
of  collapse,  or  a  case  that  could  be  called  a  case  of  cholera^ 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term. 

The  common  contagious  diseases,  such  as  measles,  whoop* 
ing  cough,  &c.  have  prevailed  at  different  times,  as  well  as 
influenzas;  the  years  are  not  remembered,  except  scarla- 
tina,* which  first  made  its  appearance  in  the  autumn  of  1831. 
This  disease  did  not  affect  but  a  small  part  jof  the  popula- 
tion, even  of  those  who  were  born  in  the  county,  and  like 
the  synochus,  seldom  attacked  whole  families,  sometimes  not 
more  than  one  member  ;  and  cases  often  occurred,  where  it 
could  not  be  ascertained  that  the  affected  person  had  been  ex- 
posed to  the  contagion.  It  would  be  heresy  to  doubt  that  this 
disease  could  arise  from  any  other  souvce  than  contagion;  but 
the  facts  that  so  many  cases  have  occurred  in  which  only 
one  or  two  members  of  a  family  have  been  affected,  though 
all  exposed;  and  of  one  or  two  families  in  a  neigfa(K>rhood, 
while  many  who  have  never  had  the  disease,  remain  unaf* 
fected  after  fre<]^uent  exposures  for  a  long  time,  as  nurses,  vis- 
itors and  physicians ;  and  the  appearance  of  cases  without 
known  exposure, — ^require  that  the  laws  which  govern  it, 

*  I  include  in  thii  term  the  cynanche  maligna. 
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(Tarying  so  essential  I  j  from  those  that  regulate  other  conta* 
gioas  diseasee,)  should' at  least  be  further  inrestigatedt  The 
other  contagious  diseases  have  not  varied  material!/  at  their 
different  visitations,  either  in  their  mildness,  severity,  or  ap« 
pearance,  from  what  is  described  by  writers  on  the  diseases 
in  other  places — there  are  always  some  severe  and  fatal  cas« 
eSj  and  others  so  mild  as  simply  to  produce  indisposition. 

A  case  of  a  second  affection  of  the  measles,  recently  came 
under  my  observation*    A  female,  aged  40  years,  states  that 
lAie  was  bo  severely  diseased  with  the  measles  at  the  age  of  16 
that  her  life  was  despaired  of  for  some  days,  and  'that  her 
brothers  and  sisters  were  all  infected  from  her.    Since  that 
time  she  had  not  seen  a  case  of  measles  (ill  this  summer, 
when  her  own  family  (she  being  now  the  mother  of  several 
children)  became  affected  ; — about  two  weeks  after  the  erup- 
tion appeared^  on  the  last  of  her  children,  she  had  the  meailee 
a  ieeond  time  :  the  eruption  was  diffused  over  the  whole  body, 
every  diagnostic  mark  of  the  disease  was  present,  and  it  was 
in  no  respect  different  from  n  primary  affection,  except  that  she 
was  free  from  coma,  and  the  pyrexile  symptoms  were  less 
severe  than  ordinarily  appears  where  the  eruption  is  equally 
extensive.     No  trial  was  made  whether  she  would  infect 
others*.   Docs  not  the  lapse  of  years  in  all  cases  render  the 
system  obnoxious  to  a  second  attack  of  contagious  diseases  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree  ?    I  have  often  been  consulted  by  per* 
sons  aflected  with  that  peculiar  con-cachinating  cough,  heard 
nowhere  but  in  pertussis,  that  were  living  within  its  infec- 
ted atmosphere,  and  who  years  previous  had  had  the  disease ; 
and  I  recollect  once  to  have  heard  a  man  up.wardi  of  70  years 
of  age,  in  like  circumstances,  clearly  and  distinctly  whoop 
for  several  days.    Most  physicians  must  have  observed  many 
joslances  in  which  the  system  has  been  deranged  by  a  ra*ex* 
posure  to  the  contagion*of  the  small  pox  and  other  contagious 
diseases,  though  the  infection  does  not  produce  in  all  cases» 
an  eruption  or  other  diagnostic  marks.    There  have  been  but 
few  isolated  cases  of  small  pox  ainca  the  cMAly  has  bail 
Vol.  S.  it 
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inhabited.  It  has  broken  out  several  times,  but  so  much  ex- 
citement IS  always  produced,  that  a  general  vaccination  of  all 
unprotected  persons  is  resorted  to  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
the  disease  dies  for  want  of  subjects  to  prey  upon. 

The  treatment  of  diseases  by  tbe  faculty  is  generally  simi* 
lar  to  tbe  precepts  taught  in  the  medical  schools  of  tbe  state. 
Twenty-five  years  since,  when  there  were  but  three  physicians 
in  tbe  county,  two  were  of  the  Cullenian,  and  one  of  the 
firononian  school.  The  latter,  a  respectable  gentleman,  is 
•omewbat  ultra  in  his  opinions,  even  for  a  Brunonian,  not 
having  in  any  case  committed  venesection  for  more  than  fif- 
teen years,  whether  with  less  general  injury  to  his  patients 
than  a  Sangrado,  may  be  problematical.  Most  of  tliose  who 
have  since  entered  the  profession,  have  been  educated  inmoro 
recent  schools,  and  some  of  them  have  kept  up  with  the  pro* 
gress  of  the  science. 

WILLIAM  BACON. 

Oct^  4(h,  1836. 
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AmT.  VII,  Mbmoriai.  on  the  subject  of  Choucha, 
and  the  means  of  mitigating  its  violence*  Address^ 
ed  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New^York, 
April  nth,  1833.    By  James  R.  Manley,  M.  D* 

Resident  Physician  of  the  City  of  New-York. 

(Commanicated  by  the  Author.) 

As  the  resident  physician  of  this  city,  the  public  b&ve  a 
right  to  expect  that  I  will  from  time  to  time  make  such  com» 
manications  on  the  subject  of  the  public  health,  particularly 
in  relation  to  epidemic  diseases,  as  may  serve  to  direct  the 
constituted  authorities  in  the  choice  of  the  most  probable 
means  to  arrest  them,  or  to  mitigate  their  severity.  Such 
communications  the  board  of  health  of  this  city  may  claim 
of  me  o{  right,  but  as  the  experience  of  the  last  year  has 
sufficiently  shewn  that  the  right  may  be  waived  at  will,  with- 
out assigning  a  reason,  I  have  thought  proper  to  tender  the 
fcdlowing  papers  to  you.  The  responsibility  of  my  official 
station  I  trust  that  I  fully  appreciate ;  I  am  willing  to  a^ 
suwe  it  under  all  circumstances,  and  certainly  cannot  con- 
sent to  acknowledge  any  measure  of  obligation  to  those  wbo, 
without  presenting  a  motive,  would  wish  to  relieve  me  from 
any  part  of  its  weight. 

Our  experience  of  the  last  summer  lias  been  severe  be- 
yond all  former  example,  but  it  must  be  admitted  also,  thirt 
our  instruction  has  borne  no  reasonable  proportion  to  the 
measure  of  the  chastisement ;  and  if,  in  the  judgment  of  A^ 
mighty  God,  we  should  be  again  visited  by  a  like  pestilence, 
it  b  scarcely  too  much  to  fear  that  our  appliances  to  meet 
it  will  be  found  as  inadequate  as  during  the  last  season* 

Cholera  is  a  disease  whose  causes  are  as  inscrutable  as  are 
those  of  epidemic  measles  or  influenza ;  and  we  might  con- 
gratulate ourselves  if  its  tres^tment  were  but  half  so  well  un- 
derstood. It  is  our  misfortune,  and  the  misfortune  of  the 
irorld  (for  it  is  probable  that  ere  long  we  may  be  obliged  to 
learcb  for  the  spot  which  it  has  not  visited,)  that  its  cpui^ 
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is  too  rapid  and  too  terrific,  and  its  symptoms  bear  too  g^at 
a  resemblance  to  those  which  in  all  congestive  fevers,  imroe- 
dijately  precede  death,  to  enable  us  calmly  to  contemplate 
its  characters.     Our  care  is  not  to  cure  a  disease,  if  I  may 
so  speak,  but  to  snatch  the  patient  from  the  jaws  of  a  death 
whxfa  appears  to  be  inevitable,  by  means  the  most  obvious, 
or  the  most  convenient  to  apply.     That  a  disease  which  for 
twenty  years  has  ravaged  the  fairest  portions  of  the  world  ; 
whose  victims  are  as  numerous  as  the  sands  on  the  sea- 
beach  ;  whose  march  has  1>een  rapid  as  the  shadow  of  the 
iun-dial,  and  which  has  clothed  in  sack-cloth  every  city, 
village  and  hamlet  through  which  it  has  passed,  should  at 
this  day,  and  after  such  multitudinous  experience,  be  as  ruth- 
less, as  remorseless  and  as  fatal  as  when  it  first  appeared  on 
the  plains  of  India,  is  a  problem  the  solution  of  which  must 
stagger  all  the  philosophy  of  medicine.     Perhaps  no  epi- 
demic which  has  ever  afflicted  the  human  family  has  receiv- 
ed a  larger  share  of  attention  from  the  medical  profession. 
It  may  be  reasonably  estimated  that  more  than  a  thousand 
difierent  physici  >ns  in  Asia,  Europe  and  America  have  at- 
tempted to  write  its  history,  and  transcribe  their  own  experi- 
ence, and  to  this  hour,  for  all  practical  uses,  the  greater 
part  is  utterly  valueless,  certainly  for  all  the  purposes  of 
prevention,  and  I  had  almost  said,  as  guides  in  its  medical 
treatment.     Writers  have  been  disposed  to  speculate  on  its 
remote  causes  in  place  of  seizing  on  its  proximate  effects,  al- 
though of  the  remote  causes  not  only  of  this,  but  of  all 
other  general  epidemics  we  can  know  nothing  which  we  ca& 
apply  to  any  practical  use.     This  epidemic  possesses  a  char- 
acter  which  has  hitherto  defied  all  the  researches  of  philoso- 
phy, nnd  with  our  present  measure  of  information  respect- 
ing such  diseases,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  presumed  that  we  could 
possess  the  means  to  prevent  it  if  our  resources  were  so  ex- 
tensive as  to  be  limited  only  by  the  measure  of  possibility. 
Who,  in  the  exercise  of  his  senses,  would  pretend  to  arrest 
the  march  of  influenza  or  measles  f  and  yet  those  diseases 
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have  been  known  and  described  two  thousand  years  ago. 
We  may  as  well  confess  our  ignorance  at  first  as  well  as  at 
last ;  the  most  intelligent  physician  or  natural  philosopher 
knows  no  more  of  their  causes  than  the  peasant  or  the  arti- 
san ;  the  only  difference  between  them  is,  that  the  one  can 
conceal  his  ignorance  in  terms  of  science,  while  the  other  is 
obliged  of  necessity  to  confcfss  it.    It  has  been  called  an  at" 
mospherie  diseascy  a  disease  arising  from  telluric  exhala*^ 
uon,  a  disease  resulting  from  a  depraved  state  of  the  air  we 
breathe,  from  a  deficiency  of  electricity;  and  for  all  the  infor- 
mation derived  from  these  speculations,  it  might  as  well,  and 
perhaps  with  as  much  propriety,  be  imputed  to  the  influence 
of  magnetism.    In  truth,  we  know  nothing, about  its  cause, 
and  can  know  nothing  with  certainty,  and  we  are  compelled 
to  confine  our  views  to  its  effects.     Our  most  accurate  an* 
alysis  of  gaseous  agents  teaches  very  little  on  the  subject  of 
marsh  miasmata ;  we  believe  them  to  be  causes  of  fever ; 
but  why  these  causes  should  produce  fever  of  an  intermittent 
type  in  one  case,  a  remittent  in  another,  a  dysentery  in  a 
third  and  endemic  cholera  in  a  fourth,  is  still  a  secret  to  the 
wisest. 

But  if  we  are  fated  to  be  ignorant  of  its  origin,  we 
are  not  devoted  to  destruction  from  its  influence  ;  that  cause, 
be  it  what  it  may,  is  known  to  act  with  more  or  less  intensity, 
as  causes  which  we  in  a  measure  can  control,  co-operate  with 
its  agency.  Heat,  moisture  and  accumulation  of  putrescent 
niaeerials  are  known  to  increase  its  malignity,  either  by 
adding  to  its  virulence,  or  by  inducing  a  predisposition  to 
be  affected  by  it :  and  against  the  known  results  of  these 
and  many  other  circumstances,  subsidiary  to  the  spread  of 
epidemics,  it  is  our  business  to  guard,  rather  than  spend  our 
strength  in  fruitless  attempts  to  ascertain  that  which  when 
known  could  add  nothing  to  our  stock  of  preventive  mea- 
sures. 

Cholera  is  the  most  remarkable  plague  known  in  the  annals 
oriiisiory,  and  although  it  is  only  within  the  last  twenty  years 
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that  it  bas  attracted  special  attention,  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  it  is  no  new  disease.  More  than  two-> 
hundred  y^ars  ago,  (1629,)  it,  or  a  disease  so  similar  as 
with  difficulty  to  be  distinguished  from  it,  has  been  describ- 
ed as  an  epidemic  in  equinoctial  IndisT,  (Java);  and  at  va^ 
rious  periods,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  Bengal  and 
Madras  medical  boards,  it  has  beea  epidemic  in  almost 
every  section  of  those  extensive  presidencies,  where  caus- 
es known  to  be  favorable  to  the  spread  of  diseases  pre- 
sumed to  arise  from  marsh  miasm  most  abound.  Its  course 
in  some  of  its  visitations,  is  described  as  inconceivably  rapid, 
its  victims  submitting  to  the  stroke  of  death  «'  by  hundreds 
and  at  an  hour's  notice ;"  the  time  of  its  continuance  in  many 
cases  being  so  short  as  to  prevent  the  evolution  of  a  train  of 

•  symptoms  by  which  it  could  be  marked. 

While  its  ravages  were  confined  to  India  and  its  islands, 
and  its  range  was  restricted  within  limits  which  marked  the 
natural  home  of  pestilence ;  as  it  seemed  to  have  no  ter- 
ror for  the  European,  so  it  scarcely  attracted  any  more  at- 
tention than  mere  curiosity  would  excite ;  but  when  it  assuin-  ' 
ed  the  character  of  a  migrating  epidemic ;  when  passing 
over  land  in  a  north-western  direction  it  entered  Europe, 
and  following  the  course  of  the  great  rivers,  left  its  path- 
way marked  by  desolation  and  death,  until  it  reached  Pe- 
tersburgh,  and  thence  spread  its  terrors  in  almost  every 
known  direction  ;  tlion  it  was  that  it  became  a  subject 
of  thrilling  interest  to  all  who  by  their  contiguity^  or  by 
their  commercial  relations,  considered  themselves  endanger- 
ed by  its  influence.  England,  France  and  Germany  took 
the  alarm,  and  sent  special  commissioners  to  the  various 
seats  of  pestilence  in  order  to  learn  its  history  and  the  most 
successful  method  of  its  treatment,  and  the  results  which 
have  been  given  to  the  world  have  been  more  calculated  to 
create  alarm  than  to  calm  the  apprehensions  which  prompted 
these  precautionary  measures. 

*  In  the  spring  of  1832,  it  made  its  aj^arance  in  Quebec, 
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in  liower  Canada,  and  thence  trarelled  in  directions  west 
and  south,  reaching  this  city  in  the  latter  part  of  Jane. 
The  first  case  known  to  have  the  character  of  the  diseasb 
terminated  fatally  on  the  29th  of  that  month,  and  although 
its  existence  was  denied  on  the  2nd  day  of  July,  evidence 
which  neither  skepticism  nor  interest  could  resist,  was  fur^ 
nished  on  the  3d ;  and  from  that  day  onward  till  the  first  of 
September,  was  emphatically  the  reign  of  the  most  awful 
pestilence  ever  known  in  this  city.  In  July  the  number  of 
deaths  was  1,797  ;  in  August,  1,232;  in  September,  451$ 
and  in  October,  63 ;  making  a  total  of  3,5 13^  in  the  short 
period  of  one  hundred  days. 

It  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  history  of  this  disease, 
that  although  its  worst  form  has  been  described  a  thousand* 
times,  and  with  an  accuracy  which  defies  criticism,  it  has  not 
in  the  least  degree  been  divested  of  its  terrors ;  its  treatment 
is  as  much  now  as  at  any  former  period  empirical ;  physi- 
cians who  are  called  to  treat  it,  are  in  truth  obliged  to  con- 
tend *«  with  death  on  the  confines  of  the  grave,"  their  only 
business  being  to  arrest  the  march  of  the  destroyer,  by  pre- . 
serving  life  enoagh  in  the  patient  to  give  an  opportunity  for 
the  exhibition  of  remedies. 

I  have  said  tbat  the  disease  in  its  worst  form  has  been  fre- 
quently described.  I  should  rather  have  said,  in  its  worst 
stage ;  and  it  is  needless  here  to  detail  the  symptoms,  *<  they 
areas  familiar  as  household  wordsJ^^  No  man  who  has 
seen  them  can  ever  forget  them,  and  none  who  has  heard 
without  having  seen  will  require  to  have  them  repeated ! 
The  exhansting  serous  diarrhcea,  the  cold  clammy  sweat*, 
the  scarcely  to  be  detected  pulse,  the  cold  tongue,  the  icy 
breath,  the  cormgated  and  blue-bleached  hands  and  feet, 
and  diepainfal  spasms  which  precede  and  accompany  them, 
aire  not  more  the  evidences  of  disease  than  they  are  the  pre- 
motiAmA  of  death,  and  especially  mark  the  character 
of  diokra  in  tropical  climates,  triiere  causes  auziliarf 
to  eke  reigabg  agent,  be  that  what  it  may,  eiist  in  a 
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degree  unknown  in  more  northern  and  generally  more  salu- 
brious latitudes.  My  own  belief,  and  I  trust  that  upon  a 
full  and  calm  examination  I  shall  be  found  in  a  majority,  is 
that  the  above  symptoms,  as  they  are  the  .worst,  so  they 
are  the  last  which  make  their  appearance  in  this  terrific 
plague.  The  cause  ordinarily  is  operating  in  our  latitudes 
for  days  and  weeka  before  disease  manifests  itself  with 
these  awful  symptoms,  and  those  conditions  of  the  system 
which  physicians  have  been  pleased  to  term  premonitory 
iymptomSf  is  in  truth  the  disease  itself.  Then  t  is  that 
medicines  may  be  remedial  in  fact,  and  strange  to  say,  this 
stage  is  almost  always  overlooked,  or  treated  as  of  little 
consequence.  As  the  evidences  of  sickness  are  not  gener- 
ally in  this  early  stage  painfully  present,  being  occasisonal 
unpleasant  sensations  in  the  muscles  of  the  arms  and  thighs, 
a  capricious  state  of  the  bowels,  sometimes  loose,  at  others 
costive,  unattended  by  pain,  they  are  readily  explained  by 
some  irregularity  in  diet  or  regimen  ;  they  create  no  alarm, 
nay,  they  may  from  time  to  time  be  repeated  without  excit- 
ing any  apprehension  ;  there  may  be  a  constant  disposition 
to  sigh,  and  an  occasional  sense  of  fullness  in  the  region  of 
the  chest,  and  still  no  alarm  is  manifested,  for  the  patient 
is  still  able  to  attend  to  his  or  her  ordinary  business  ;  these 
symptoms,. notwithstanding,  are  sure  evidences  of  diseased 
action,  and  their  frequent  recurrence  may  eventuate  at  an 
hour's  notice  in  that  awful  condition  of  the  subject  which 
points  with  unerring  certainty  to  the  grave.  If  it  be  objected 
that  in  many  instances  there  are  no  such  symptoms  as  above 
described,  I  will  readily  allow  it,  knowing  it  to  be  generally 
true  in  tropical  countries,  and  measurably  so  in  this ;  but 
the  reasons  why  they  are  not  present  may  be  the  same  in 
both.  Asiatic  cholera,  and  cholera  as  it  has  appeared  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe,  differ  only  in  degree  ;  the  dis* 
ease  is  essentially  the  same.  In  the  first  case,  the  auxiliary 
causes  operate  universally  cm  all  subjects  :  the  exceptions 
erediose  in  which  premonitions  exist,  whereas  intbelastt 
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the  exceptions  are  those  in  which  they  do  not  obtain.  In 
the  one,  the  enervating  influence  of  a  tropical  sun  ;  the  pres* 
ence  of  marsh  miasmata  ;  the  oiurnal  variations  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere  ;  the  manner  of  living  adopted 
by  necessity,  which  in  a  great  measure  forbids  the  indul- 
gence in  animal  food ;  and  the  excesses  to  which  the  rich  ar^ 
invited  in  some  cases,  by  the  restraints  imposed  upon  them 
in  others,  all  co-operate  to  create  a  predisposition  to  disease 
from  epidemic  causes,  from  which  the  inhabitants  of  more 
northern^  countries  are  exempt ;  and  if  the  cause  operates 
only  with  the  same  measure  of  intensity,  it  operates  on  con- 
stitutions so  enfeebled  as  to  be  unable  to  resist  its  first  at- 
tack, and  by  natural  consequence  it  is  followed  by  a  train 
of  symptoms  which  speedily  terminate  in  death. 

That  the  disease  does  frequently  attack  without  warjiing 
in  this  country ;  that  its  access  was  occasionally  as  sudden 
and  as  violent  in  Petersburgh,  in  Paris,  in  Quebec,  Montre* 
al  and  New-York,  as  in  India  or  any  other  tropical  country, 
may  be  explained  by  the  fact,  that  in  all  large  cities,  no  mat<> 
ter  where  situated,  there  is  always  a  large  class  who  hold  their 
lives  on  a  very  precarious  tenure.  The  life  of  the  destitute 
poor  and  dissolutely  vicious  is  of  this  character  ;  tlieir  irreg- 
iilarity  of  living,  to  say  nothing  of  the  evils  of  intemperance, 
is  calculated  to  make  them  the  fit  recipients  of  disease,  let  it 
present  in  what  form  it  may  ;  they  are  especially  the  first  vic- 
tims of  all  epidemics  ;  and  when  we  add  the  degrading  and  the 
debasing  efiects  of  ardent  spirits  in  excess,  the  want  of  pru- 
dence, the  want  of  cleanliness,  their  utter  recklessness  of  con- 
sequences, and  their  contempt  of  or  deafness  to  the  dictates  of 
common  reason,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  this  disease 
should  occasionally  attack  without  warning?  Are  not  such 
persons  always  predisposed  ?  I  hope  that  I  may  be  excused 
for  insisting  on  the  position,  that  (he  symptoms  usuoUy  termed 
prtwumitory  are  those  which  mark  the  disease  with  as  much 
certainty  as  those  which  immediately  precede  death,  because 
I  ptupose  to  suggest  a  measure  calculated  to  mitigate  its  se- 
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rerity,  founded  on  this  circumstance.  The  fact  accords  with 
my  own  experience  and  that  of  most  of  the  writers  on  the 
subject  whom  I  hav^e  consulted.  The  great  error  appears 
to  have  been,  that  those  symptoms  have  been  considered  as 
of  small  consequence  till  their  recurrence  and  continuance 
have  dispelled  all  doubt  as  to  their  nature,  and  when  the  doubt 
has  been  dispelled,  no  time  has  been  allowed  to  correct  the 
mistake  by  reason  of  the  exhaustion  thus  insidiously  in- 
duced. 

That  the  remote  cause  of  cholera  is  universal  in  its  opera- 
tions within  the  sphere  of  its  influence,  may  be  inferred  (root 
the  fact,  that  the  blood  drawn  from  the  arms  of  aU  patienia 
requiring  this  species  of  depletion,  be  their  diseases  what 
they  may,  is  uniform  in  colour  and  consistence,  and  botii 
shew  that  it  has  been  submitted  to  changes  which,  with  our 
present  measure  of  information,  may  be  justly  ascribed  to  a 
want  of  due  oxygenation  ;  it.is  dark  coloured,  thick  and  ten- 
acious ;  and  blood  drawn  from  patients  labouring  under  choU 
era  in  its  aggravated  form  not  only  presents  the  same  appear- 
ance, but  on  analysis  offers  results  which  plainly  demon- 
strate that  it  has  been  deprived  of  a  portion  of  its  constituent 
principles :  the  water  is  deficient ;  the  salts  which  enter  in* 
to  its  composition  are  scarcely  appreciable ;  its  colouring  mat- 
ter abounds,  and  it  possesses  neither  taste  or  smell ;  and  that 
this  condition  is  not  a  consequence,  but  a  cause  of  disease,  is. 
fairly  to  be  presumed,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  change 
is  produced  without  any  perceptible  organic  lesion.  The  col* 
our  and  consistence  of  the  blood  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to 
that  drawn  in  congestive  fevers,  pneumonia  or  pleurltis  for 
example,  which  is  presumed  to  arise  from  ^  want  of  power 
in  the  lungs  to  oxygenate  or  decarbonise  the  circulating  masa 
from  oppression  of  those  organs ;  and  as  no  oppression,  is  man** 
ifested  in  cholera,  except  as  a  consequence  of  disease,  wa 
have  a  ri^ht  to  infer  that  the  change  is  produced,  not  by  losa 
of  function^,  but  by  ei' deficiency  or  a  depraved  condition  or 
combination  (and  it  is  doubtful  which,)  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
attnoefhere^  which  is  essential  to  the  life  of  all  animals^ . 
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It  is  not  my  iDtention  to  enter  at  large  upon  the  discussion 
of  this  subject,  nor  would  it  be  proper  in  a  paper  of^thiskind, 
but  I  advert  to  it  to  show  that  it  is  highly  probable  that  this 
l^rayed  state  of  the  blood  is  induced,  not  by  the  operation 
^f  a  cause  for  a  day  or  an  hour's  duration,  but  by  a  silent,  in- 
sidious and  comparatively  tedious  agency,  at  the  first  perhaps 
scarcely  perceptible,  afterwards  rendered  more  sensible  by 
inducing  lassitude  and  sickness,  and  finally  manifesting  itself 
by  those  symptoms  which  authors  have  been  pleased  to  term 
premonitory. 

Entertaining  thfe  opinions  of  cholera  and  its  cause  as  above 
recited,  it  is  natural  to  enquire  whether  or  not  any  measures 
can  be  adopted,  with  a  probability  of  success,  to  check  its 
progress  or  to  mitigate  its  severity  in  the  event  of  its  recur- 
rence. If  the  inquiry  has  reference  to  its  arrest  as  an  epi- 
demic, I  will  without  hesitancy,  answer  in  the  negative : 
we  know  nothing  of  the  nature  of  the  poison,  ahd  of  course 
can  know  nothing  of  its  antidote.  We  do  know,  however, 
that  this  epidemic  Is  aggravated  'by  causes  which  we  may 
control  or  remove,  and  our  attention  should  be,  in  an  especial 
manner,  directed  to  them :  as  preventive  measures  are  not  in 
oar  power,  precautionary  ones  should  engross  all  our  solici- 
tude. 

The  question  of  the  contagiousness  or  personal  communica- 
bility  of  this  disease  I  will  not  attempt  to  discuss,  and  it  will 
be  time  enough  to  waste  words  on  the  subject  when  one  well 
authenticated  case  of  this  character  shall  have  occurred ;  for 
so  far  as  I  am  informed,  either  by  my  experience  or  my  read- 
ing, that  case  is  still  to  be  recorded.  It  is  a  fundamental  rule 
in  philosophy,  that  ^^  no  more  causes  of  natural  things  should 
be  adduced  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  nature,  thao  being 
true,  are  sufficient  for  the  explanation,"  and  no  instance  has 
yet  happened  which  has  required  the  aid  of  contagion  to  ac- 
count for  it,  or  which  could  be  satisfactorily  explained  by  its 
assistance ;  and  I  am  concerned  to  say,  that  (  believe  that 
more  harm  has  been  done  to  the  interests  of  humanity  by 
the  belief  in  this  prejudice,  than  could  otherwise  have  occurr- 
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ed,  even  if  a  confidence  in  its  contagious  nature  had  been  well 
founded,  and  the  world  notwithstanding  had  determined  to 
resist  the  evidence. 

The  security  of  the  public,  when  this  pestilence  prevails, 
depends  very  much  upon  themselves;  although  all  may 
be,  and  in  truth  are,  subjected  to  its  influence,  by  far  the 
greater  part  remains  unharmed  under  its  most  severe  visita* 
tions.  It  is  possible  fur  persons  to  become  acclimated  to  a  pes- 
tilent atmosphere,  and  good  general  health  is  the  condition 
upon  which  they  may  claim  their  immunity.  In  the  season 
of  cholera  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  guard  every  avenue 
by  which  disease  may  invade  :  the  prudent  must  realize  the 
necessity  of  more  than  ordinary  caution,  and  the  careless 
must  learn  wisdom  ;  in  the  emphatic  language  of  the  Bible, 
all  '*  should  use  this  world  as  not  abusing  it ;"  all  the  pro- 
prieties of  social  life  are  to  be  considered  as  duties  indispen- 
suble,  and  duties  too  accompanied  with  a  promise;  for  if 
ever  the  providence  of  God  addressed  our  very  senses,  and 
displayed  itself  as  the  re\f  arder  of  cleanliness,  temperance, 
prudence,  resignation  and  confidence,  it  is  during  the  preva- 
lence of  this  awful  disease. 

Temperance  in  eating  and  in  drinking,  not  only  in  relation 
to  the  amount  but  the  quality  of  food  and  drink,  ought  to  be 
particularly  observed.  All  excess  in  the  use  of  ardent  spir- 
its, always  a  vice,  and  especially  the  vice  of  all  countries 
where  the  bounties  of  Providence  are  most  abundant,  the 
means  of  subsistence  cheap,  and  idleness  may  be  afforded,  is 
to  be  avoided  as  pestilence  itself,  for  it  is  in  seasons  like  this 
that  its  deluded  subjects  are  required  at  short  notice  to  pay  up 
all  their  arrearages  of  penalty.  All  inordinate  fatigue,  and 
all  unksual  exposures,  which  may  cause  suppressions  of  per- 
spiration, and  thus  induce  predispositions  to  disease,  are  to  be 
carefully  guarded  against ;  and  in  the  choice  of  necessary 
food,  that  which  is  chiefly  animal,  in  connection  with  vegeta- 
bles known  to  be  easy  of  digestion  and  least  liable  to  acid 
fermentation,  is  to  be  selected.    It  is  essential  also  to  cul« 
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iWate  a  temper  of  mind  alike  removed  from  the  extremes 
of  a  reckless  indifierence  which  affects  to  fear  nothing,  and  a 
timid  anxiety  which  fears  every  thing,  as  there  is  known  to 
exist  an  extraordinary  and  intiihate  sympathy  between  the 
miod  under  the  influence  of  the  depressing  passions,  and  those 
organs  which  are  peculiarly  the  seat  of  disease  in  this  epi- 
demic; and  if  an  unusual  condition  of  the  stomach  and  bow- 
els at  any  time  occurs,  although  it  may  not  amount  to  disease, 
let  it  claim  attention  in  season,  since  it  is  always  premonitory 
of  danger. 

To  the  constituted  authorities  of  all  places  in  which  this 
disease  may  declare  itself,  in  addition  to  the  means  usually 
adopted  having  relation  to  cleanliness  and  ventilation,  I 
would  suggest  such  an  extension  of  police  regulations  as 
would  embrace  markets.  The  sale  of  all  unripe  or  ud« 
wholesome  vegetables,  all  stale  or  unwholesome  provisions, 
and  especially  all  stale  fish,  which  constitutes  a  large  part  of 
the  food  of  the  poor  in  the  Atlantic  cities,  should  be  prohibit- 
ed under  severe  penalties.  The  peculiar  care  of  the  poor  in  ' 
seasons  of  pestilence,  devolves  on  the  magistracy  of  our  ci« 
ties  and  villages  ;  their  poverty  is  often  their  misfortune  as 
the  result  of  their  folly,  and  it  is  not  more  a  duty  to  re-' 
lieve  their  distresses  than  it  is  to  provide  against  them  ;  and 
for  this  latter  purpose,  all  information  on  the  subject  of  ex- 
citing or  occasional  causes  should  be  as  fully  distributed  as 
possible.  Their  condition,  more  especially,  in  relation  to  di« 
et,  ought  to  be  the  object  of  attention.  From  absolute  inabil- 
ity to  procure  for  themselves  wholesome  and  nutritious  food, 
they  are  frequently  obliged  to  eat  the  refuse  of  the  tables  of 
those  in  better  circumstances,  which,  although  it  may  have 
been  of  the  best  quality  when  ffrst  prepared,  has  become 
coM,  hard  and  indigestible ;  and  when  taken  in  large  quanti- 
ties, as  is  usually  the  case,  (for  this  class  of  people  suffer  all 
the  inconvenience  arising  from  inordinate  indulgence  on  the 

cue  hand^  and  absolute  hunger  on  the  other,)  it  is  a  fruitful 
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source  of  the  diseases  of  indigestion,  all  of  which  are  pre- 
disposing causes  of  cholera.  The  public  roust  be  roade  to 
know  that  the  least  indiscretion  in  seasons  of  cholera  is  at- 
tended with  hazard,  and  that  a  single  debauch  may  result  in 
an  attack  which  may  terminate  in  death.  Care  should  be 
taken,  especially,  that  inquiries  into  the  state  of  health  of 
each  family  be  made  at  least  twice  in  evq^y  week,  in  order 
to  ascertain,  if  possible,  whether  any  person  is  indisposed  from 
an  affection  of  the  sfomach  or  bowels.  If  poor,  medical  ad- 
vice and  attendance  should  be  furnished  them  at  the  public 
charge,  and  if  in  circumstances  to  employ  their  own  physi- 
cians, they  ought  to  be  requested  to  avairthemselves  of  their 
eervices  before  the  disease  assumes  a  serious  aspect.  Those 
affections  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  known  by  the  name  of 
premonitory  symptoms  are  easily  managed,  and  can  be  suc- 
cessfully treated  by  all  intelligent  physicians ;  and  as  they 
arise  from  the  operation  of  an  epidemic  cause  which  we  can- 
not control,  our  care  should  be  to  place  the  organs  upon  which 
the  cause  is  known  to  spend  its  strength,  in  the  best  possible 
condition  to  resist  its  influence.  By  the  adoption  of  this 
or  some  similar  arrangement,  few  hospitals,  in  case  of  the 
prevalence  of  cholera,  would  be  necessary  ;  but  those  few 
should  be  well  appointed.  Physicians  belonging  to  them 
ought  to  be  required  to  keep  a  registry  of  all  cases,  with  the 
histories  and  the  trpatmcnt  of  all  persons  admitted,  in 
order  that  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  success  of  the 
several  modes  of  treatment  might  be  conveniently  made  for 
the  benefit  of  others  who  would  require  information. 
I  am  your's,  with  great  respect, 

.     JAMES  R.  MANLEY, 

Resident  Fhysieian. 
New-York,  AprU  nthy  1833. 
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Art.  VUL  (Nervations  on  the  Causes  of  the  large 
proportion  of  stubborn  Children  in  our  large  Cities 
over  those  of  London.  By  the  late  Stephen  W. 
Avert,  M.  D.,  of  New-York. 

(Commonicated  to  the  Society  in  1S31.) 

It  has  been  observed  since  the  earliest  times  that  man  en- 
joys a  greater  exemption  from  disease,  attains  to  a  greater 
age,  and  propagates  more  rapidly  in  some  districts  or  coun- 
tries than  in  others ;  and  an  investigation  of  the  causes  which 
effect  the  natural  increisise  of  population,  or  which  shorten  or 
prolong  the  brief  period  of  human  existence,  has  alwajs  been 
a  subject  of  interest  to  the  reflecting  and  scientific  world  at 
krge. 

That  nature  has  been  more  propitious  in  some  respects  to 
one  portion  of  the  globe  than  to  another,  can  hardly  admit  of 
doubt ;  but  she  has  always  made  up  for  the  deficiency  of  one 
gift  by  the  bestowing  of  another.  Thus  in  some  of  the  roost 
fcuttftil  and  lovely  parts  of  her  creation,  where  she  has  lav- 
ishly supplied  every  thing  that  can  charm  th;  senses  or  please 
the  taste,  she  has  here  and  there  scattered  the  seeds  of  disease 
and  death  which  never  cease  to  germinate  and  bring  forth 
their  baleful  fruits;  while  in  her  wild  and  barren  parts, 
shrouded  in  perpetual  clouds  and  storms,  with  scarcely  a  sun- 
njr  spot  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon,  she  compensates  her  hardy 
eftpring  with  uninterrupted  health  and  longevity.  To  Italy 
she  has  given  a  climate  the  most  voluptuous  in  the  world — 
a  sky  whose  serene  loveliness  no  language  can  depict — a  soil 
mrivftHed  in  fertility,  producing  almost  without  tillage  the 
most  ^licious  fruits  and  abundant  harvests — beautifully 
swelling  into  hills  or  sinking  into  vallies,  and  watered  by 
stieanw  whose  praises  are  celebrated  in  the  poet's  immortal 
rerse. 

But  in  Italy  she  has  also  placed  marshes  which  like  the  fa- 
Hed  PfthoB  spread  devastation  iur  and  wide.    On  the  other 
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band  the  Swiss,  surrounded  by  mountains  covered  with  eter* 
nal  snow,  and  amid  all  the  severities  of  an  Alpine  climate^ 
forces  with  unremitting  toil  a  scanty  sustenance  from  the  re- 
luctant earth — ^breathes  an  atmosphere  that  braces  everj 
nerve,  and  attains  to  old  age  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect 
health. . 

With  the  discovery  of  a  new  world  a  boundless  field  was 
laid  open  for  the  labor  and  enterpri;se  of  civilized  man,  and 
the  healthfulness  or  insalubrity  of  its  various  sections  has 
given  fresh  impulse  to  scientific  research,  and  materially  add- 
ed to  the  mass  of  facts  relating  to  the  indigenous  causes  of 
disease. 

It  is  common  for  all  new  settlements  to  be  more  or  less 
sickly  fora  time,  aiid  a  suQicient  explanation  of  the  causes  is 
found  in  the  cutting  down  of  forests,  the  exposure  of  immense 
quantities  of  vegetable  and  animal  matters  to  tlie  decompos* 
ing  influence  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  the  vast  evolution  of  the 
•  gaseous  substances  necessarily  resulting. 

But  when  these  apparent  causes  have  ceased  to  exist-^ 
when  the  sturdy  arm  of  agriculture  has  subdued  the  wild  and 
rugged  soil — "  Labor  omnia  vincit,  improba  et  duris  urgens 
in  rebus  egestas" — and  the  population  has  become  dense, 
the  sources  of  disease  are  often  enveloped  in  greater  obscu- 
rity, and  sometimes  bid  defiance  to  human  scrutiny. 

That  man  from  infancy  to  old  age  should  be  exposed  to  a 
greater  number  of  hurtful  agents  in  one  country  than  in 
another  can  be  readily  conceived  j  but  that  during  his  foetal 
existence,  while  protected  and  nourished  within  the  body  of 
the  mother,  he  should  still  be  more  exposed  to  the  shafts  of 
death,  may  perhaps  be  less  easily  understood.  Such  however 
appears  to  be  the  fact,  and  the  material  difierenpe  in  the  pro- 
portion of  still-born  children  in  our  populous  towns  and  those 
of  Great  Britain,  has  deservedly  excited  considerable  interest* 

It  need  not  be  stated  that  the  only  possible  mode  of  obtain* 
ing  positive  information  on  this  subject  would  be  from  regis- 
ters, in  which  the  entry  of  all  the  births  in  different  towns  or 
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districts  is  strictly  enforced  by  law.  As  no  registers  howev- 
er of  this  sort  are  kept,  either  in  our  own  ciUes  or  those  of 
Englasdi  the  next  most  probable  source  of  information  are  the 
bilb  of  mortality,  but  a  great  variety  of  circumstances  wiH 
render  the  deductions  drawn  from  these  more  or  less  inaccu- 
rate. For  instance,  the  prevalence  of  epidemics,  the  greater 
or  less  influx  of  strangers,  the  number  of  children  born  out 
of  wedlock,  &c. 

That  epidemics  and  a  great  influx  of  strangers  may  increase 
the  proportion  of  still-bo/n  in  the  bills  of  mortality,  will  not 
be  donbted ;  and  Casper,  in  his  remarks  on  the  mortality  of  * 
children,  estimates  that  in  some  cities  '<  three  per  cent  of  the 
children  born  in  wedlock  are  born  dead,  but  that  so  many  as 
fifteen  per  cent  oat  of  wedlock."  (Edin.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Jour.  No.  88.) 

No  satisfactory  inference  can  be  drawn  from  the  record  of 
births  kept  by  individuals,  or  even  at  the  Lying-in-Hospitals, 
as  they  must  be  more  or  less  confined  to  particular  classes. 
Thos  in  neighbouring  cities  in  the  same  kingdom,  with  no 
reiy  great  difference  of  climate  or  condition  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, there  is  a  material  difierence  in  the  reports  of  the  Lying- 
in-Hospitals.  It  appears  from  an  abstract  of  the  registry  of 
the  British  Lying*in-Hospital  for  married  women,  Brown- 
low-street.  Long  Acre,  London,  that  since  its  institution  in 
Not.  1749j  there  have  been  born  34,027  children,  of  which 
1S69  were  still-born,  being  in  the  proportion  of  one  in  24.8. 
Daring  the  year  1828,  2422  children  were  born  in  the  east- 
em  district  of  the  Royal  Maternity  Charity,  under  the  super- 
intendanoe  of  Dr.  F.  H.  Ramsbotham,  London,  of  which  106 
were  still-born,  being  one  in  22.8. 

It  appears  from  an  abstract  kept  at  the  Lying-in-Hospital 
in  Dublin,  since  it  was  first  opened  in  December,  1757,  that 
114,468  children  have  been  born,  of  which  6691  were  still- 
born, being  one  in  17.1. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  the  objects  of  this  paper  to  attempt 
You  $.  24 
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to«iplaiti  the  cniues  of  the  contiderable  difference  tfiit  eskU 
an  the  foregotng  reports,  which  would  moit  proheblj  he  found 
to  be  connected  with  the  character  and  condition  of  the  wo* 
flaen,  the  period  of  pregnancy  at  which  receiv^edi  whether 
in  cafles  of  premature  labour  &c. ;  but  they  go  to  prove  that 
no  very  accurate  deductions  can  be  diawn  from  such  reports. 

To  return  then  to  the  best  sources  of  information  within 
our  reach — the  bills  of  mortality — the  following  it  is  believed 
will  be  considered  sufficient  data  from  which  i0  draw  some 
probable  conclusions* 

Bills  of  mortality  published  in  t£e  LondcxQ  Annual  Be|;is- 
ter— 


Tears. 

Still-born.          Total  deaths. 

1815 

804                     19560 

1816 

7S4                     20366 

1817 

700                     19968 

1818 

654                     19705 

1819 

673                     19228 

1820 

725                      19348 

1821 

682                    18458 

1822 

667                     18868 

1823 

667     '                20587 

1824 

824                     20237 

Total,  71S0                  19CS2S 

FfoportioD  of  :8titl- 

-bora,  one  in  27.5. 

ExtnoctedAomthe 

report*  of  die  Cky  In^peotar  o( 

nrft. 

Yeara. 

SUUbato.       Total  daoths. 

1816 

68                    2738 

1817 

118                    2527 

18L8 

159                    3265 

1819 

168                    3176 

1820 

189                     3515 

1821 

174                    8548 
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18<S 

805 

S8SI 

1883 

2S3 

8444 

1824 

850 

434t 

1885 

244 

5018 

1826 

308 

477$ 

1887 

891 

5181 

1828 

838 

5181 

1889 

360 

5094 

Total,  S094  56091 

Proportion  of  still-born,  one  in  17.7. 
Do*  do.        for  first  five  years,  one  in  21.8. 

Do.  do«  last  five  years,  one  in  16.5. 

Extracted  from  the  report  of  deaths  in  Boston — 


Years. 

Still-boni. 

Total  deatlu. 

1820 

89 

1103 

1881 

99 

1480 

1888 

115 

1803 

18S8 

109 

1154 

1884 

89 

1897 

1885 

88 

1450 

1626 

87 

1854 

1887 

80 

1022 

1828 

74 

1238 

1889 

65 

1281 

Totol,  895  12387 

Proportion  of  still-bom,  one  in  13.8. 
Do.  do.        for  first  five  years,  one  in  12.3« 

Do.  do.  last  fiye  years,  one  in  15.6. 

From  Emerson's  Med.  Statistics  of  Philadelphia,  (Amer- 
ican Joomal  of  Medical  Sciences,  Nov^  1827.) 


Years. 

Still-born. 

Total  deatlu 

1807 

84 

1961 

1808 

186 

8145 

1809 

180 

1884 

1810 

189 

1897 
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18U 

137 

1812 

142 

1813 

66 

1814 

96 

1815 

97 

1816 

94 

1817 

110 

1818 

156 

1819 

145 

1820 

185 

1821 

211 

1822 

257 

1823 

"228 

1824 

115 

1825 

273 

1826 

306 

2249 
2017 


2041 

1943 

2225 

2107 

2609 

2979 

3189 

2161 

3334 

4372 

4284 

3539 

3845 

3087  53004 

Proportion  of  still-born,  one  in  18.U 
Do.  do.        for  first  five  years,  one  in  17.7* 

Do  do.  ]ast  five  years,  one  in  17.4. 

When  we  consider  the  number  of  strangers,  particularly 
foreign  emigrants  of  all  ages,  who  annually  arrive  at  New- 
Tork,  Philadelphia  and  Boston — ^the  frequent  visitations  of 
epidemic  diseases — some  of  which,  as  dysentery  and  cholera, 
never  prevail  to  any  great  extent  in  London — at  least  did  not 
during  the  years  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  bill — (less  than 
100  cases  of  dysentery,  diarrhoea  and  cholera-morbus  are  re- 
ported in  London,  which  has  a  population  of  between  a  mill' 
ion  and  a  million  and  a  half,  in  ten  years  endif^g  in  1824, 
while  more  than  2000  are  reported  in  New- York  alone, 
which  has  a  population  not  exceeding  200,000,  in  ten  years 
ending  in  1829) — and  the  probably  much  smaller  number  of 
children  born  out  of  wedlock  in  our  cities,  owing  to  the 
greater  ease  of  providing  for  a  family,  and  other  encourage- 
ments to  matrimony — all  of  which  circumstancei  more  or 
less  affect  the  proportion  of  still-bom  in  the  foregoing  bills,  it 
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can  baldly  be  doubted  that  a  much  larger  number  of  children 
are  bom  dead  among  us  than  in  London. 

The  question  now  arises — what  are  the  causes  of  this  mor- 
talitj  ?  Can  it  be  owing  to  want  of  skill  in  those  who  act 
as  accoucheurs?  No  one  it  is  belioTed,  competent  of  judg- 
ing, wiU  haye  the  hardihood  to  assert  that  it  is. 

Almost  all  the  midwifery  business  in  this  country  is  done 
by  regularly  licensed  physicians ;  while  in  London  it  is  prin- 
cipally in  the  hands  of  the  apothecaries  or  general  practition- 
ersy  (a  class  of  medical  men  who  can  in  no  respect  be  ranked 
above  our  physicians,  to  say  the  lea8t,)and  female  accoucheurs, 
of  whose  skill  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  Besides,  the 
prejudice  against  midwifery  in  Great  Britain  is  so  great  that 
a  large  proportion  of  young  medical  men,  of  marked  talents, 
are  prevented  ilrom  devoting  that  attention  to  its  study  which 
it  really  requires,  or  engaging  so  commonly  in  the  practice 
of  it  as  in  this  country. 

Dr*  Davis  says  that  young  men  are  not  unfrequently  ad- 
vised by  their  masters,  on  going  to  London  or  Edinburgh  to 
finish  their  edncation,  ^^not  to  put  themselves  to  much  incon- 
venience as  to  attendance  on  midwifery  lectures,  adding  that 
the  principles  of  that  art  are  few  and  simple,  as  also  very 
well  detailed  in  books ;  and  as  to  skill  in  practice,  that  it  is 
only  to  be  acquired  by  actual  experience  on  the  living  sub- 
ject"   (See  Elements  of  Operative  Midwifery.) 

As  is  well  known,  the  College  of  Physicians  of  London 
does  not  allow  its  members  to  practice  midwifery.  It  may 
be  fairly  concluded  then,  that  the  practice  of  midwifery  is  not 
in  worse  hands  in  this  country  than  in  England. 

Can  it  be  owing  to  the  use  of  ergot  ?  This  opinion  has 
been  advanced,  though  without  any  positive  evidence  to  sup* 
port  it  Indeed  it  seems  to  rest  upon  suspicion  alone.  (See 
a  paper  by  Dr.  J«  J.  Graves,  N.  Y.  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal, 
1629.)  That  this  drug  is  capable  of  producing  the  death  of 
the  fcetus,  if  given  under  certain  circumstances,  is  the  opin- 
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ion  of  many  of  the  most  emineDt  practitioners ;  but  that  it  iB 
80  administered,  sufficiently  often  to  perceptibly  aflect  tbe 
bills  of  mortality,  will  hardly  be  credited  by  those  who  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  members  of  the  medical  profession 
in  oar  cities,  and  especially  in  the  absence  of  all  proof  on  the 
subject. 

It  has  been  heretofore  stated  that  no  satisfactory  infereaces 
can  be  drawn  from  the  records  of  births  kept  by  individuals, 
or  at  the  Lying-in-Hospitals ;  yet  it  may  not|  be  altogether 
useless  to  compare  a  few  of  those  kept  in  this  country,  and 
in  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland. 

It  appeatrs  from  an  abstract  of  the  registry  of  the  Philadel- 
phia alms*house,  from  1797  to  1815,  a  period  of  19  jearSf 
that  the  proportion  of  still-born  was  one  in  11 ;  (see  James* 
Merriman ;)  and  from  a  register  kept  by  that  eicellent  ac- 
coucheur, the  late  Dr.  Wm.  Moore,  that  in  his  practice  the 
proportion  was  one  in  12.6;  (see  Francis'  Denman.)  In 
the  British  Lying-in- Hospital  for  married  women,  one  in 
t4.8.  In  the  Royal  Maternity  Charity,  one  in  23.8.  In 
Merriman's  list  of  cases,  one]  in  19.7,  (see  Synopsis;)  and 
in  the  Dublin  Hospital,  one  in  17.1.  Now  the  mortality  at 
the  Philadelphia  alms-house,  and  in  Dr«  Moore's  practice, 
cannot  possibly  be  attributed  to  want  of  skill,  or  the  abuse  of 
ergot.  As  to  Dr.  Moore,  it  is  well  known  that  by  far  the 
largest  portion  of  his  practice  was  anterior  to  the  general  use 
of  ergot,  and  I  think  after  he  became  acquainted  with  it  he 
never  employed  it  to  any  considerable  extent. 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  single  canse,  such 
as  the  abuse  of  ergot,  or  want  of  skill  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession, in  a  country  like  ours,  can  produce  such  marked 
effects  in  our  cities  as  the  bills  of  mortality  exhibit ;  but  it 
would  be  more  rational  to  infer  that  some  agent  or  agents 
acting  generally^  will  be  found  to  be  the  real  cause. 

In  order  to  place  this  subject  in  as  clear  a  light  as  possi- 
ble, it  may  be  well  to  inquire,  first,  what  are  the  mutt  com-* 
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lion  caiuef  of  the  death  of  the  foetus  in  all  countries  ?  and 
aecoadi  i^ether  these  causes  are  influenced  by  climate,  diet, 
habitSy  and  modes  of  living  f 

First,  then,  what  are  the  most  common  causes  of  the  death 
of  the  foetus  in  all  countries? 

These  are,  1st,  whatever  occasions  the  premature  expul- 
sion of  the  foetus ;  and  2d,  whatever  binders  its  natural  de- 
livery  at  the  full  time. 

Before  proceeding  farther,  it  may  be  adviseable  to  take  a 
cursory  view  of  the  condition  of  the  female  system  during 
pn^goancy* 

The  most  remarkable  peculiarities  of  this  state  are,  aa 
acceleraied  movement  of  the  circulating  fluids,  a  more  rapid 
aanguificadon,  an  increased  irritability,  or  susceptibility  of 
the  system  to  the  influence  of  stimulants,  and  a  constant  ten* 
dency  to  plethora.  The  pulse  is  quickened,  all  the  func- 
tions seem  to  be  more  speedily  performed ;  the  blood  when 
drawn  always  exhibits  a  peculiar  appearance,  much  resem- 
bling thai  noticed  during  the  existence  of  inflammation,  and 
the  system  bears  the  loss  of  it  better  than  in  the  unimpregna- 
ted  state.  Apparently  trifling  causes  produce  febrile  move- 
ments ;  and  when  once  set  up,  they  oflen  require  very  con- 
siderable  losses  of  blood  to  allay  them.  The  eflfectof  all 
active  or  stimulating  medicines  i^  materially  augmented 
by  the  elevated  sensibility  of  the  system,  and  not  UQfre«- 
qnently  occasions  very  great  disturbance  if  incautiously  ad« 
ministered*  In  a  word,  all  the  phenomena  produced  by 
vascular  fullness,  and  accompanying  nervous  excitibility, 
are  generally  present  in  a  greater  or  less  degree^  Dr.  Den* 
man  says,  *^  all  the  complaints  attending  pregnancy,  and  per«* 
haps  tbejBtate  of  pregnancy,  are  accompanied  with  a  febrile 
disposition  or  increase  of  heat,  which,  when  duly  regulated 
is  profaaUfy  intended  to  answer  some  important  purpose  to 
the  child.  This  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  blood  of  preg- 
nant women,  which,  indq>endantly  of  disease,,  is  always 
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found  to  have  what  is  called  a  sizy  appearance,  though  of 
a  peculiar'kind  and  evidently  very  different  from  that  which 
is  observed  in  cases  of  inflammation,  and  which  may  be 
considered  as  a  consequence  of  some  new  and  specific  ac- 
tion."   (See  Denman's  Midwifery.) 

Dr.  Dewees  says,  ^'  It  would  appear  that  the  system  of  the 
pregnant  woman  is  almost  always  labouring  under  a  degree 
of  excitement  QOt  common  to  her  at  other  periods,  and  con- 
sequently that  she  will  bear  stimuli  ill.  But  this  accelera^ 
tion  of  pulse,  and  susceptibility  to  stimuli,  must  not  be  look- 
ed upon  as  a  state  of  absolute  disease ;  when  nothing  more, 
it  should  only  be  regarded  as  a  state  which  may  be  easily 
operated  on  by  morbid  or  other  causes,  and  hence  the 
proneness  of  the  system  to  fever  from  even  slight  causes." 
(Dewees  on  Females,  p.  152.) 

*  The  causes  which  occasion  the  premature  expulsion  of 
the  foetus  may  be  divided  into  accidental  and  predisposing. 
The  accidental  are  falls,  blows,  immoderate  efforts  of  every 
kind,  frights,  and  other  mental  a^tations,  &c.  These  re- 
quire  no  examination.  The  predisposing  causes  are,  undue 
vascular  fullness,  great  susceptibility  of  the  system  to  the 
action  of  external  agents,  and  probably  morbid  irritability 
of  the  uterus  and  its  appendages. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  bring  facts  to  prove  that  vascu- 
lar fullness  is  a  common  cause  of  premature  labour,  as  it  is  so 
universally  admitted  by  writers  on  midwifery.  Indeed  eve- 
ry practitioner  is  aware  of  the  immense  value  of  blood-let- 
ting in  preventing  such  an  event  when  threatened,  and  na- 
ture herself  seems  to  guard  against  the  effects  of  pleth(Mra  ia 
most  cases  by  instituting  a  variety  of  sympathetic  affections, 
such  as  morning  sickness,  acidity,  loss  of  appetite  and  nau- 
sea, which  prevent  such  a  state  of  the  system  by  hindering^ 
the  quantity  of  nutriment  from  being  received,  which  would 
produce  it* 

^'  It  is  a  popular  observation,"  says  Dr.  Denman,  *'  confirm- 
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td  by  experience^  that  those  women  are  less  subject  to  abor- 
tion, and  ultinoately  far  better,  who  have  such  symptoms  as 
generally  attend  pregnancy,  than  those  who  are  exempt  from 
them.  « 

Pn  Deweea  says,  <*  we  know  a  lady  that  is  easily  provoked 
to  abortion,  who  can  tell  soon  after  the  stopping  of  her  cata- 
menia  whether  she  will  carry  her  child  or  not  by  the  state  of 
her  stomach.  If  she  have  no  morning  sickness  or  vomiting, 
with  nausea  and  loss  of  appetite  or  disgust,  she  is  certain  to 
abort/'  and  he  says  she  is  enabled  to  prevent  such  an  occur- 
rence, when  these  symptoms  do  not  appear,  by  loosing  bloody 
low  diet,  &c.  (Diseases  of  Females.) 

Whenever  plethora  exists,  the  susceptibility  of  the  nervous 
system  generally  becomes  elevated,  but  during  pregnancy 
this  susceptibility  is  evidently  depending  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  upon  the  peculiar  process  going  on  in  the  uterus*  In 
the  early  months  it  appears  to  be  greatest,  for  the  system 
seems  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  new  action  after  a  time, 
and  is  less  disturbed  by  it.  But  during  the  whole  period  of 
pregnancy,  it  is  much  greater  than  in  the  unimpregnated  state. 

That  irritability  of  the  uterus  and  its  appendages  may  be  a 
cause  of  abortion,  is  admitted  by  Denman  and  others,  and  it 
can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  women  who  suffer  much  from 
lenconhcea  are  peculiarly  subject  to  miscarriages. 

Here  a  question  may  arise  which  cannot  be  easily  answer- 
ed, whether  the  abortion  is  produced  by  that  condition  of  the 
system  geperally  which  attends  leucorrhoBa,  or  by  the  irritabil- 
ity of  the  uterus  occasioned  by  the  discharge.  One  point 
however  can  scarcely  be  denied — that  organs  secreting  a 
preternatural  quantity  of  fluids,  especially  unhealthy  fluids, 
are  in  a  state  of  morbid  irritability — an  irritable  eye  is  inun- 
dated with  tears — an  irritable  urethra  is  the  cause  of  gleet, 
and  an  urritable  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bow- 
els wSL  occasion  a  superabundance  of  mucous  and  constant 
loose  evacuadons. 

These  then  appear  to  be  the  predisposing  causes  in  the 
Vol.  3.  25 
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great  majority  of  cases  of  the  premature  expulsion  of  the 
foetus*  It  is  true  the  foetus  may  die  without  any  apparent 
cause^  and  be  expelled  in  a  putrid  state^  the  placenta  may 
be  attached  over  the  os  uteri  and  occasion  its  destruction^  be* 
but  these  constitute  but  a  small  portion  of  premature  labours, 
and  those  brought  on  by  hoemorrhage  and  convulsions  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  months  principally  depend  upon  pie* 
tbora  and  undue  irritability,  as  they  are  oftenest  prevented 
by  blood*-letting,  anodynes  and  low  diet. 

Now  if  it  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  more  rapid  circnla* 
tion  of  the  fluids,  a  stronger  tendency  to  plethora  and  a 
greater  susceptibility  of  the  system  to  the  action  of  diflerent 
agents  during  utero-gestation  than  in  the  unimpregnated 
state,  and  if  it  can  be  made  to  appear  that  our  climate,  diet, 
habits  and  modes  of  life,  undoubtedly  increase  this  condi- 
tion of  the  system,  more  than  those  of  England,  will  it  not 
be  a  reasonable  conclusion,  that  the  foetus  will  be  prema- 
turely expelled  oflener  here  than  in  England  ? 

First,  then,  of  the  difference  of  climate  and  its  visible 
eflTects. 

The  climate  of  England  has  been  much  abused  for  its 
varial)leness.  The  atmosphere 'is  almost  constantly  loaded 
with  moisture,  and  all  the  varieties  of  weather  peculiar  to 
the  four  seasons,  are  not  unfrequently  experienced  within 
the  24  hours.  One  extreme  rapidly  follows  another,  and 
the  cold  of  winter  and  the  heat  of  summer,  sometimes  re- 
peatedly alternate  m  the  brief  period  of  a  day. 

But  what  are  these  extremes  of  winter  and  summer  f 
They  are  but  trifling,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  when 
compared  with  those  of  the  northern  states.  It  is  true^  the 
climate  is  variable,  but  that  variableness  prevents  a  long 
succession  of  either  very  cold  or  very  hot  days. 

The  atmosphere  is  constantly  loaded  with  moisture, 
which  readily  gives  out  its  caloric  and  thus  prevents  the 
mercury  from  being  long  depressed,  or  as  readily  absorbs 
more  and  becomes  mdre  rare,  which  as  effectually  prevents 
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the  mercoiy  from  reraainiag  but  for  a  few  hours,  considera* 
bly  elevated.  In  wintefi  the  temperature  may  be  for  a 
diort  time  as  low  as  10^  but  it  is  uncommon  for  it  to  remain 
any  considerable  number  of  days,  much  below  the  freesing 
point. 

So  in  summer  it  may  rise  to  85^,  but  rarely  remains  long 
above  1(P»    During  the  warmest  dajs,  the  moisture  of  the 
atmosphere  and  the  winds  occasioned  by  the  proximity  of  the 
sea  render  the  nights  almost  always  cool.     Indeed  it  is  a  fact 
80  nniversally  admitted,  that  the  climate  of  England,  is  alto- 
gether cooler  in  summer  and  milder  in  winter,  than  that  of 
the  northern    states,  that  it  might  appear  unnecessary  to 
bring  proofs  of  it.    But  perhaps  the  following  will  not  be 
deemed  superfluous. 
In  London  the  mean  temperature  of 
July,  1821,  was  59,  80. 
"      1822,    "    61,91. 
of  January,  1821,  was  37,  67. 
«        1822,    «    38,  70. 
(From  the  London  Annual  Register.) 
In  New-Tork  the  mean  temperature  of 
July,  1829,  was  IS^. 
"     1830,    «     80°. 
of  Janaary,  1829,  was  28^. 
"         1830,    *•    26«^. 
(From  a  report  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Medical 
Society  on  meteorology.) 

In  London,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  winter  months, 
according  to  Dr.  Clarke,  (work  on  Climates,)  is  39^,  and  of 
the  summer  months,  62,  32. 

According  to  the  above  report  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
winter  months  in  New- York  was. 
In  1829,  340,  in  1880,  35«. 
Summer  months,  1829,  74^  5,  in  1830,  76^. 
According  to  Emerson's  Medical  Statistics  of  Fhiladel* 
ptua,  ^(AmericaQ  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences;)  the  mean 
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tc^mperatare  of  the  winter  months  calculated  from  March  1811 
to  February  1830,  is  32.5,  of  the  summer  months  74^. 

The  following  table  from  the  London  Annual  Register,  will 
show  that  in  London  the  mercury  rose  but  twice  above  80^ 
and  fell  but  twice  below  10^  in  13  years* 


X'ear. 

Lowest  fall. 

Highest  rise. 

1812 

21° 

770 

1813 

20 

77 

1814 

15 

86 

1815 

20 

78 

1816 

5 

81 

1817 

14 

86 

1818 

18 

93 

1819 

10 

86 

1820 

is 

84 

1831 

21 

84 

1822 

15 

89 

1823 

4 

78 

1824 

21 

84 

From  a  table  kept  by  a  gentleman  of  New- York.  The 
lowest  fall  was  taken  at  8,  A.  M.  and  this  of  course  is  not 
the  lowest  of  the  24  hours.  The  highest  rise  was  taken  at 
S,-P.  M. 


Year. 

Lowest  fall. 

Highest  rise. 

1821 

5°  below  zero.      96<> 

1822 

i    above. 

92 

1823 

7.6 

90 

1824 

9 

89 

.1825 

9 

98 

1826 

2 

90 

1827 

3.5 

95 

1828 

10 

95 

1  Emerson's 

Medical  StatisUcs 

of  Philadelphia. 

Year. 

Lowest  fall. 

Highest  rise. 

1811 

0° 

98° 

1812 

6 

83 
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1813  12         89 

1814  18         85 

1815  10         92 

1816  6         90 

1817  4         87 

1818  9         97 

1819  17         94 

1820  11 

The  mercury  sinks  considerably  lower  in  Boston  than  in 
New-York  and  Philadelphia,  but  tables  have  not  been  obtain- 
ed to  compare. 

The  effects  of  the  climate  of  England  upon  the  human 
constitution  are  healthful  and  invigorating,  when  compared 
with  that  of  most  other  countries.  The  English  are  remark^* 
able  for  their  raddy  complexions,  strong  muscular  frames, 
and  general  embonpoint ;  and  mothers  often  retsdn  the  bloom 
of  youth  till  after  the  period  of  child-bearing,  and  some- 
tfmes  as  late  as  60.  All  travellers  agree  in  this — that  it  is 
not  fincoramon  to  see  the  mother  of  a  large  family  still  beau- 
tifnl-^and  that  judging  from  the  appearsbce  of  the  women, 
the  standard  of  health  is  much  higher  in  England  than  in 
America.  Bisset  Hawkins  says,  ^'  it  is  indisputable  that 
the  average  proportion  of  deaths  in  England  and  her  cities 
is  less  than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe ;  and  it  may  be 
added  that  the  powers  of  body  and  mind  are  preserved  to  a 
later  period  in  higher  perfection  here  than  in  any  other  coun 
tries.  No  where  are  die  advances  of  age  so  slowly  perceiv- 
ed, and  no  where  so  little  manifested  on  the  exterior.  **  (See 
Elements  of  Medical  Statistics.)  Though  the  weather  is 
variable,  die  changes  are  not  comparatively  great,  and  the 
coohiess  and  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  appear  to  elicit  the 
blood  to  the  surface  and  keep  up  a  free  circulation  in  the 
dermoid  vessels,  which  probably  has  considerable  effect  in 
preventing  an  undue  elevation  of  the  sensibilities  of  the  in- 
ternal structures. 

The  climate  of  America  is  very  different  from  that  of 
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England.  Though  not  as  variable,  the  rariations  of  heat 
and  cold  art  altogether  greater,  particularly  in  the  northern 
and  eastern  states.  For  weeks  together  our  sky  is  serene 
and  almost  cloudless,  our  atmosphere  dry,  and  warm  and 
cold  weather  follow  each  other  with  great  regularity  through 
the  different  seasons.  But  the  heat  of  summer  vies  with 
that  of  the  tropics,  and  the  cold  of  winter  appro^matet  in 
intensity  to  that  of  the  poles.  Our  bodies,  relaxed  and  de- 
bilitated by  the  extreme  heat  of  one  season,  are  ill  prepar* 
ed  to  sustain  the  severe  cold  of  the  other,  and  when  in  some 
measure  habituated  to  the  latter,  must  suffer  more  or  lesa 
from  the  effects  of  the  former. 

As  a  people,  the  Americans  are  paler  and  less  robust  in 
their  appearance  than  the  English.  Our  females  are  scarce* 
ly  motfiers  when  the  rose  entirely  &des  from  their  cheeks ; 
their  forms  are  altogether  more  delicate,  and  they  grow  old 
at  a  much  earlier  period  than  those  of  Great  Britain. 

Diseases  depending  upon  congestions  in  the  abdominal  vis* 
cera,  morbid  irritability  of  the  mucous  surfaces,  hepatic  de- 
rangements and  fevers,  characterised  by  bilious  symptoms, 
are  much  the  most  frequent  in  America.  The  following  facts 
have  some  bearing  on  this  point. 

In  ten  years  ending  in  1829,  there  were  reported  by  the 
City  Inspector  of  New-York,  (out  of  a  population  of  about 
200,000,)  1522  deaths  from  dysentery,  700  from  diarrhoea, 
and  224  from  cholera  morbus — making  in  all  2446. 

In  London,  with  a  population  of  between  a  million  and  a 
million  and  a  half,  for  ten  years  ending  in  1824,  the  bills  of 
mortality  contain  less  than  one  hundred  deaths  from  all  three 
,of  the  above  diseases.  (London  Annual  Register*) 

It  may  be  asked  in  this  place,  whether  the  great  prevalence 
^f  bowel  complaints  may  not  be  a  cause  of  a  considerable 
number  of  abortions  and  premature  births?  as  it  is  stated  by 
many  writers  on  midwifery  that  they  not  uofrequently  have 
this  effect. 

This  however  does  not  appear  to  be  the  eaiot    The  fol- 
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lowing  fable  will  diow  that  there  ib  no  material  difference 
between  the  number  of  still-born  in  the  months  in  which  bow- 
el complaints  are  most  prevalent  and  those  in  which  they  are 
least  so.  From  the  City  Inspector's  reports,  New-York* 
Still-born  in — 


Y«ar. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Dec 

Jan. 

Feb. 

1819 

14 

9 

13 

10 

19 

19 

18S0 

16 

21 

10 

16 

22 

IS 

1821 

17 

1« 

10 

25 

IS 

10 

1888 

22 

.14 

17 

9 

21 

19 

182S 

28 

13 

20 

23 

18 

16 

1824 

21 

23 

16 

17 

25 

19 

1825 

31 

24 

17 

21 

12 

20 

1826 

21 

16 

27 

36 

17 

24 

1637 

26 

80 

27 

17 

22 

28 

1828 

4 

14 

12 

14 

23 

14 

200 

179 

168 
179 
200 

188 

187 

'182 
187 
188 

647  66T 

No  fact  perhaps  is  more  generally  admitted  than  that  pass- 
ing from  a  low  temperature  to  a  high  one,  as  in  going  from 
northern  latitudes  to  the  tropics,  strongly  predisposes  to  a  ple- 
thoric state  of  the  system.  Hence  the  propriety  of  persons 
from  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  America,  loosing 
blood  or  taking  cathartics  and  adopting  a  light  diet,  in  visiting 
the  East  or  West  Indies* 

This  effect  of  change  of  temperature  is  also  constantly  ob- 
served in  onr  northern  states  m  the  spring  of  the  year.  No* 
thing  is  more  common  at  that  period  than  to  hear  people  com- 
plaining of  a  variety  of  symptoms  depending  upbn  fullness 
ofblood,  and  it  is  customary  with  many  individuals  to  be  bled 
or  take  cadiaitics  every  spring,  as  they  suffer  more  or  less 
inconvenience  by  neglecting  to  do  so. 
Again,  ^  passing  from  an  elevated  to  a  low  temperature 
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eyidentl J,  disposes  to  local  coogpestiont  or  engorgements  of  dif' 
ferent  organs.  The  blood  is  then  driven  from  the  surface  up^ 
on  the  viscera  which  renders  them  irritable  and  liable  to 
take  an  inflammatory  action. 

Hence  the  necessity  of  carefully  protecting  the  surface  in 
order  to  avoid  attacks  of  inflammation  in  going  from  warm  to 
cold  latitudes,  and  hence  the  prevalence  of  diseases  depend- 
ing upon  irritability  and  engorgement  of  the  abdominal  vis- 
cera, as  dysentery  and  cholera,  when  the  hot  days  in  Sep- 
tember are  accompanied  by  cool  nights ;  and  of  bilious  remit- 
tent and  continued  fevers,  so  constantly  marked  by  symptoms 
indicative  of  engorgement  of  the  organs  eontained  in  the 
great  cavities  of  the  body,  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 

It  seems  then  to  be  a  legitimate  conclusion,  that  constantly- 
passing  from  one  extreme  of  temperature  to  the  other,  most 
greatly  encourage  a  disposition  to  plethora  and  congestions 
of  the  viscera,  and  consequently  keep  the  irritability  of  the 
system  morbidly  elevated.  If  this  be  admitted,  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  the  tendency  to  plethora  and  irri- 
tability of  the  system,  which  constantly  exists  during  pregnan- 
cy, may  be  materially  augmented  by  the  prodigious  changes 
in  the  course  of  the  circulating  fluids,  occasioned  by  perpetu* 
ally  vibrating  between  extremes  of  temperature ;  and  it  will 
be  evident  that  all  the  causes  whi(;b  commoijily  bring  about 
the  premature  expulsion  of  the  foetus,  must  be  far  more  cer- 
tain in  their  effects  in  this  country  than  in  England. 

This  is  an  important  part  of  the  subject,  and  it  may  be  well 
to  recapitulate  its  leading  positions. 

First,  are  the  irritability  of  the  system  and  tendency  to 
plethora  greater  during  utero-^station,  than  in  the  unimpreg- 
nated  state  ? 

Secondlj^i  is  our  climate  materially  hotter  in  summer  and 
colder  in  winter  than  that  of  England? 

Thirdly,  do  great  extremes  of  teiliperature  affect  the  ha- 
man  system  in  the  manner  pointed  out  ? 

If  these  questions  be  answered  in  the  affirmiative,  is  it  not  a  - 
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jast  coQclasioii  that  the  predisposition  to  premature  expubion 
of  the  fcetas  must  be  greater  in  the  largest  portion  of  the 
United  States  than  in  England  ? 

In  all  large  cities,  refinement,  luxury,  idleness,  the  irregu- 
larities  of  a  life  of  gaiety  and  dissipation,  the  influence  of 
passions  and  emotions  of  the  mind,  highly  stimulating  food 
and  drinks,  improper  dress,  and  a  thousand  other  circumstan- 
ces, not  to  mention  the  effects  of  bad  air,  may  be  set  down  as 
causes  calculated  to  impair  the  healthy  performance  of  the 
tarious  functions  of  the  body,  to  render  it  morbidly  irritable 
and  occasion  an  unequal  distribution  of  the  circulatmg  fluids 
to  the  different  organs*  Of  course  the  number  of  still-born 
children  must  be  always  greater  in  cities  than  in  the  country* 
This  remark  is  confirmed  by  the  report  of  1200  cases  of  labor 
by  Dr.  D.  R.  Amell,  of  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  in  which  there  were 
only  £S  still-born,  or  one  in  62,  while  in  Dr.  Moore's  list 
there  were  one  in  12.6. 

It  has  long  been  observed  tl^it  the  systems  of  people  resid<- 
isg  in  the  country  are  much  less  irritable  than  of  those  liring 
in  large  towns,  of  course  a  country  life  is  best  calculated  to 
resist  the  peculiar  effects  of  climate,  to  give  tone  to  the  mus- 
cular fibre  and  to  keep  the  mobility  of  the  system  within  pro- 
per limits. 

Tins  is  in  son^  measure  illustrated  by  the  vast  diflbrence 
in  the  prevalence  of  leucorrhcea  in  the  city  and  country. 

In  the  former  it  is  so  common  as  almost  to  pass  unnoticed^ 
while  in  the  latter  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  real  disease.  That 
the  females  of  our  cities  are  more  subject  to  it  than  those  of 
liondon,  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  many  who  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  judging,  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  when 
liabitual,1t  powerfully  predisposes  to  the  premature  expulsion 
of  the  fetus* 

If  the  view  which  has  been  taken  of  the  influince  of  our 
clinate  be  correct,  it  must  be  evident  that  it  performs  an  im-* 
portant  part  in  promoting  the  action  of  the  ordinary  causes  of 
leacorrhoea. 
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The  diet,    habito-  and   modes  of  living  of  our  females 
differ  considerably  from  those  of  the  English. 

In  the  first  place,  American  mothers  are  celebrated  for 
their  attachment  to  home,  a  fondness  for  domestic  employ- 
ments, and  great  solicitude  in  bringing  up  their  children; 
amiable  as  these  virtues  may  be,  and  however  justly  they  may 
merit  the  fondness  and  indulgence  for  which  American  hus- 
bands are  notorious,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  their  great 
zeal  in  exercising  them,  our  females  often  essentially  impair 
or  entirely  sacrifice  their  health.  Instead  of  regularly  going 
out  daily  for  the  benefit  of  fresh  air  and  exercise,  the  whole 
life,  from  the  time  they  become  mothers,  with  the  exception 
of  Sundays  and  an  occasional  visit  to  a  friend,  or  the  shop- 
Jceeper,  is  spent  within  doors ;  consequently  the  system  be- 
comes pretematurally  sensitive,  and  a  tendency  to  plethora 
and  mucous  irritability  is  greatly  increased. 

On  the  contrary,  women  in  like  circumstances  in  England 
.are  much  more  in  the  open  air.  They  divide  their  time  more 
rationally  between  the  nursery  and  the  healthful  walk,  and 
though  they  do  not  appear  so  excessively  anxious  about  every 
little  circumstance  relating  to  their  children,  there  is  no 
doubt  they  entail  on  them  the  most  invaluable  inheritance,  a 
good  constitution,  by  taking  proper  measures  for  invigorat- 
ing their  own. 

From  the  earliest  ages  a  healthy  mother  has  been  consider* 
ed  necessary  to  ensure  a  healthy  offspring,  and  the  robust 
frames  and  strong  nerves  and  capability  of  enduring  fatigue, 
of  the  Spartan  youths,  were  in  no  small  degree  owing  to  the 
athletic  exercises  of  their  mothers,  and  justified  the  reply  of 
the  wife  of  Leonidas  when  told  by  a  stranger  that  the  Spartan 
women  were  the  only  ones  who  held  an  ascendancy  over  the 
men,  "  very  true,'*  said  she,  "  we  are  the  only  women  ^ho 
bring  fortubme.  '*  / 

The  article  of  diet  next  deserves  our  notice,  as  there  is 
considerable  difference  m  the  American  and  English  modes 
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ofliviiig.  Plainness  and  simplicity  are  characteristics  or  an 
£nglish  table,  while  profusion  and  endless  variety  are  in 
some  measure  peculiar  to  America.  Animal  food  is  gene-» 
rally  eaten  here  for  breakfast  and  diliner,  in  England  for  din- 
ner only,  and  puddings,  pies  and  sweet-meats,  those  indubita- 
ble  marks  of  good  house-wifery  among  us,  are  far  less  com-' 
mon  in  England. 

These  facts  need  not  be  illustrated  by  examples  or  support- 
ed by  argament^  they  ace  acknowledged  by  every  traveller. 

A  stimulating  and  highly  nutritious  diet,  is  always  injuri- 
ous to  a  feeble  constitution,  especially  in  a  hot  climate, 
of  course  it  must  be  caeieris  paribus  attended  with  worse  con- 
sequences here  than  in  England,  as  our  females  from  a  vari- 
ety of  causes  are  much  less  robust,  and  the  tempeiature  of  a 
large  portion  of  our  year  b  far  above  what  occurs  in  Eng- 
land. 

We  Jmow,  that  a  cool  atmosphere  and  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
ercise will  enable  the  system  to  dispose  of  a  large  quantity 
of  stimulating  nutriment,  a  quantity  indeed,  wUch  would 
invariably  produce  plethora  and  a  disposition  to  feverish  ex- 
citement under  different  circumstances.  We  also  know,  that 
simple,  plain  food  is  much  less  apt  to  coax  the  appetite  ^nd 
encourage  indulgence,  than  profusion  and  variety.  The  fol- 
lowing quotations  will  sufficiently  exhibit  the  effects  of  an 
inactive  life  and  too  nutritious  food  upon  the  pregnant  female* 

'^  Particular  kinds  of  diet,''  says  Denman,  <^  are  found  to 
add  to  this  disposition  to  inflammation,  and  to  increase  irrita- 
bility ;  of  these  the  principal  is  animal  food,  8z^.  (See  Mid* 
wifery.) 

'*  Indulgence  in  animal  food  and  in  strong  or  fermented 
drinks,  particularly  porter,  is  among  the  most  powerful  caus- 
es of  increasing  the  general  irritability  attendant  on  pregnan- 
cy.'' "  Moderate  exercise  in  the  open  air  and  an  abstemious 
diet  diould  be  enjoined  on  pr^nant  women."  (Francis's- 
Notes  io  Denman.) 

^'  With  those  who  lead  indolent  lives  and  who  feed  luxu- 
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rioutly  the  case  is  very  different  In  such  more  hlood  will 
be  made  than  can  adrantageously  be  employed,  consequently 
there  will  be  ^*  plethora,''  and  not  only  plethonii  but  aug* 
mented  irritability,  and  therefore  a  liability  on  the  part  of  the 
uterus  to  be  thrown  into  contraction  by  smaller  causet,  some* 
times  than  ordinary."  (Dewees  on  Females.) 

In  dress  considerable  difference  undoubtedly  exists  between 
this  country  and  England.  Here,  more  attention  is  paid  to 
appearance,  and  there  more  to  comfort ,  as  an  instance,  com- 
pare the  covering  for  the  feet  worn  by  our  females  in  winter^ 
the  prunelle  shoes  and  thin  stockings,  with  the  comfortable 
thick  shoes  and  stockings  worn  by  the  ladies  in  the  streets  of 
London  at  the  same  season.  It  is  unnecessary  in  this  place 
to  enlarge  upon  the  subject  of  immediate  sympathy  existing 
between  the  feet  and  legs  and  the  uterine  system,  and  the  ef- 
fects of  exposure  of  thd  lower  extremities  to  cold  and  moist- 
ture,  more  especially  in  those  who  are  enervated  by  their 
habits  of  life. 

Tight  dbessing  is 'without  doubt  a  common  cause  of  mis* 
chief  in  our  fashionable  circles,  indeed  it  would  be  difficult 
to  estimate  the  full  extent  of  the  injury  which  the  expanding 
forms  of  our  girls  of  fifteen  and  sixteen  sustain  by  this  prac- 
tice ;  all  the  muscles  of  respiration  are  hindered  by  it  in  the 
performance  of  their  office,  the  stomach  and  liver  are  forced 
backward  and  upward,  the  lungs  are  crowded  into  the  supe- 
rior part  of  the  thorax,  and  the  bowels  pressed  backward  and 
downward  must  seriously  encroach  upon  the  contents  of  the 
pelvis.  The  free  circulation  is  more  or  less  impeded,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  all  the  internal  organs  must  suffer.  But  the 
evil  does  not  stop  here.  It  is  a  well  know  fact  that  the  wo- 
men of  no  other  country  carry  their  ideas  of  modesty  and  del- 
icacy so  far  as  those  of  our  own.  The  consequence  is,  that 
young  women  who  are  much  in  society  not  unfrequently  at- 
tempt to  conceal  their  pregnancy  as  long  as  possible  by  means 
of  tight  dressing.  As  their  feelings  compel  them  to  relinquish 
its  pleasures  and  retire  from  the  public  gaze  as  soon  as  their 
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AtnatioD  18  easily  discernable,  many  of  them  instead  of  leav- 
ing tlieir  clothes  loose  from  the  first  moment  the  uterus  begins 
to  expand,  or  the  abdomen  to  enlarge,  continue  to  dress  tight 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  thus  hindering  the  natural 
^erelopemeot  of  the  uterus,  and  encouraging  a  disposition  to 
abort.  But  in  some  cases  it  is  not  merely  till  the  fifth  or 
sixth  month  that  the  clothes  are  worn  tight,  we  have  more 
than  once  been  called  to  women  in  labour  at  or  near  the  full 
time,  and  found  them  with  corsets  on. 

Pressure  so  regulated  as  to  prevent  the  free  enlpirgement  of 
die  abdomen  is  very  certain  to  produce  the  premature  expul- 
sion of  the  ovum,  and  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  it  has 
been  occasionally  resorted  to  expressly  for  this  purpose.  In 
one  instance  which  came  to  our  knowledge,  an  individual 
who  bad  obtained  the  rank  of  a  regular  physician,  undoubt- 
edly adopted  this  plan  more  than  once  in  order  to  conceal  his 
own  guilt* 

Another  point  worthy  of  notice  is,  the  prematqre  introduc- 
4imi  of  our  females  into  society — a  step  which  is  much  earlier 
taken  here  than  in  England,  as  is  well  known  to  every  per- 
son of  general  information. 

The  change  which  takes  place  in  the  female  system  at  the 
age  of  puberty,  renders  it  perhaps  the  most  interesting  and 
imptirtant  period  <^  her  life.  The  full  developement  of  all 
the  organs  which  mark  the  sex,  and  the  numerous  sympa- 
thies necessarily  induced — ^the  consciousness  of  womanhood, 
and  the  paasions  and  emotions  of  the  mind  newly  awakened, 
all  tend  to  give  a  diflerent  course  to  the  circulating  fluids, 
and  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  over  the  nervous  system. 
At  this  critical  period,  a  great  variety  of  causes  which  a 
lew  years  earlier  or  later  would  be  harmless,  or  nearly  so, 
may  produce  serious  consequences.  The  formation  of  the 
constitution  which  is  now  going  on,  may  be  easily  interrup- 
ted—the passions  are  unduly  excited — &b  natural  sensitive- 
ness of  the  system  morbidly  increased,  and  the  whole  frame 
iMterially  enervated* 
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We  know  that  the  roost  astonishing  connexioD  exists  be* 
tween  (be  uterus  and  the  organ  of  mind.  In  many  females 
a  fit  of  anger  or  imnooderate  joj  or  grief  will  occasion  an  im- 
mediate attack  of  leucorrhoea,  and  there  is  good  reason  for 
beliOFing  that  strong  desire  may  sometimes  produce  a  san- 
guineous discbarge*or  monorrhagia.  Of  course  the  passions 
and  imagination  prematurely  called  forth  must  have  a  pow- 
erful influence  upon  the  uterine  system  and  consequently  up* 
on  the  system  generally. 

Little  do  parents  imagine  that  by  introducing  their  daugh- 
ters too  early  to  society,  they  are  exposing  them,  at  a  period 
they  are  least  fitted  to  withstand  their  effects,  to  a  host  of 
moral  aiid  physical  causes,  all  tending  to  enfeeble  their  con- 
stitutions and  brii^g  suffering  and  disease  upon  them  and  their 
oflbpring* 

In  New- York  it  is  not  uncommon  for  girls  of  fifteen  or  six- 
teen to  be  initiated  into  all  the  pleasures  and  gaieties  of  fash- 
ionable life.  Perhaps  in  the  fall  of  the  year  they  return  to 
the  city,  affer  a  residence  of  several  months  in  the  country, 
in  all  the  blooming  loveliness  of  expanding  woman-hood  and 
with  all  the  vivacity  and  exuberance  of  spirits  peculiar  to 
that  age.  At  once  they  begin  the  round  of  amusements, 
perhaps  two  or  three  times  a  week  attend  a  crowded  party, 
spend  the  preceding  day  in  breathless  anticipation  and  the 
arranging  of  dresses,  go  at  eight  or  nine  in  the  evening  and 
dance  till  one  or  two  at  least.  The  spiritis  are  immoderately 
excited,  the  circulation  greatly  accelerated  by  exercise»  stim* 
ulating  drinks,  confined  air  and  tight  dresses,  and  the  stomr- 
ach  loaded  with  cake,  fruits,  nuts  and  a  great  variety  of 
other  matters.  At  last  they  return  home,  possibly  with  no 
other  additional  clothing  to  protect  them  from  the  cold  night 
air,  than  a  shawl  or  a  light  cloak,  and  finally  find  themselves 
in  bed  with  cold  feet,  shivering  limbs  and  no  inclination  to 
sleep.  After  a  night  of  tossing  from  side  to  sidei  they  risa 
lele  next  morning,  pale  and  languid  with  a  rapid  puls^  i 
ing  head  and  disrelish  for  food.    These  /eeiiogs'ha^  j 
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I7  time  to  sttbaidO)  whei^hej  are  again  renewed  by  a  similar 
^ause,  and  thus  the  winter  months  pass  between  high  ^excite- 
ment  and  consequent  depression. 

In  the  spring  the  rose  has  faded  from  the  cheek,  the  plump- 
new  and  rotundity  of  form  which  lately  imparted  so.  much 
beauty,  hare  in  a  great  measure  disappeared,  the  pulse  is 
quick  and  feeble,  the  appetite  bad,  the  spirits  low,  and  the 
surface  readily  affected  by  the  slightest  changes  of  tempera- 
ture. 

They  are  now  with  much,  truth  declared  to  stand  in  need 
of  country  air,  which  perhaps  to  a  certain  extent  restores  the 
system  to  be  again  prostrated  by  the  dissipation  of  the  suc- 
ceeding winter.  In  this  way  the  constitution  is  broken  while 
forming,  and  they  become  the  feeble,  dyspeptic,  nervous 
mothers  of  a  puny  offspring. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  premature  introduction  to  so- 
ciety ii  yery  early  marriages,  which  are  much  more  common 
occurrences  here  than  in  England*  On  this  subject  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say,  that  though  child-bekring  is  a  perfectly  na- 
tural process,  there  can  be  nodoubt,  that  becoming  a  mother 
before  the  constitution  is  iairly  formed,  prevents  many  fe- 
males from  arriving  at  the  maximum  of  Strength,  and  occas- 
ions premature  old  age. 

It  would  be  easy  to^int  ot^t  more  -fully  the  effects  of  the 
for^^oiiig  cnstoms  and  habits  upon  the  young  female,  but  it 
is  only  necessary  that  they  should  be  mentioned  to  be  duly 
appireciated^y  the  careful  observer  of  the  phenomena  which 
Ae  human  stystem  exhibits. 

If  iba  view  wbichhas  been  taken  of  this  subject  be  correct, 
ft  wnA  be  eyident —  * 

First,  that  the  standard  of  female  health  is  lower  in  our  large 
towns  than  in  Lcmdon,  and  that  the  difference  is  occasioned 
liylM  CUlubined  effects  of  climate,  diet,  habits  and  modes  of 

Seooad,  that  as  the  delicate  female  is  much  more  liable  to 
miscarry,  than  the  robust,  ^^  omnes  autem  istoe  extemae 
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causae  non  semper  sabito  et  immediate  aborsus  ooncitanty  sad 
vel  iotervenientibus  dispositionibus  intenib  rel  sensim  et 
earum  opera  genitis/'  tbe  premature  expulsion  of  the  foetoa 
must  oftener  occur  in  this  country  than  in  Englaad. 

The  following  table  from  the  Register  kept  by  Dr.  Moore 
(See  Francis's  Denman,)  may  perhaps  contain  some  addition- 
al evidence  in  favour  of  the  opinions  already  advanced. 
S866  labours  produced  C896  children— 227  still-bom. 
S516  natural  labours — ^both  mother  and  child  did  well* 
'l06    «<  '*         child  died. 

2    "  "         both  died. 

66  preternatural  cases  in  which  both  did  well* 
41        •«  "  «     child  died. 

6  "  «  "     both  died. 
29  flooding  cases  in  which  both  did  welU 
26     «'          *'            '<      child  died. 

9     **  «  «<      bothdied, 

8  conTul[|ion  cases  in  which  both  did  well. 

9  «  '«  «     child  died. 
S        «            '«           «     both  died. 

7  forceps  cases  in  which  both  did  well. 
7    «  "  *«     child  died. 

4    "  "  "      both  died. 

14  crotchet  cases. 
Now  it  appears  from  an  examination  of  the  Register, 
(through  the  politeness  of  Dr.  S.  W.  Moore,)  that  nearly 
all  the  108  children  which  died  in  natural  labor,  were  bom 
before  the  eighth  month — ^that  of  the  preternatural  cases,  S 
were  distorted  pelvis,  2  face  presentations,  8  arm  do.,  15 
breech  do.,  1  feet  do.,  and  2  attachment  of  the  placenta  to 
the  OS  uteri.  The  largest  proportion  of  the  flooding  eases 
were  premature,  26  of  the  whole  number  seem  to  have  died 
from  the  length  or  difficulty  of  the  labour,  and  a  small  nnm* 
ber  could  not  be  placed  under  any  head,  as  they  were  mere- 
ly set  down  as  stilUbora  without  any  note  indicaliDg  the 
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otoie  of  diillL  Ib  227  ttiU<*boni»  eenftideraUy  «ior«  ikM 
Uf  wcrt  witltoitt  doubt  prematnre. 

Fiwi  diete  fiiett  it  may  be  teaionaUy  inlerred,  that  two- 
ihMa  at  kost,  of  all  th^  atill-born  b  Ne«r«Tork  aro  piMi»- 
tiara. 

Flnt»  bocaose  Dr.  Moore's  great  celebrity  at  ao  accovch** 
ear  occarioned  him  to  be  called  in  consultation  to  a  laifer 
snaiber  of  preternatural  cases  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  an  or* 
binary  practitioner,  (all  of  which  cases  he  has  recorded.) 

jknd  second>  because  the  proportioo  of  prematora  caaea 
in  hit  last,  must  be  much  smaller  than  the  actual  proportiM 
of  all  the  stitt-bom  of  the  city,  inasmuch  as  prematafft  U- 
toors  are  comparatively  but  seldom  the  subject  of  consuka- 
tido,  and  fiutfaermore  that  there  is  a  great  number  to  wbiek 
o  phyiician  is  never  called. 

The  causes  which  commonly  prevent  the  natural  delivtry 
of  the  fisttts  at  the  full  time,  ore  mechanical  obstruetiooi  in 
the  petvisi  sodi  as  distortions;  tumours,  Ilc.,  mal-presaaC*- 
,  and  an  unyielding  state  of  the  soft  parts. 

These  eanaea  we  have  no  good  reaipns  for  sufiposing  00- 
I  the  denth  of  the  child,  more  frequently,  in  this  couH- 
0^  than  in  England.  Indeed,  it  is  more  than  probable  dmt 
one  of  them  at  leasts-distortion  of  the  pelvis— 'is  nweh 
WMto  coflunoa  in  England,  e^iecially  b  the  manulacttiring 
iowaiy  than  here. 

It  may  not  be  amist  to  compare  some  of  the  cases  report 
od  by  Merriman,  with  those  rq»orted  by  Dr.  Moore,  dKmgli 
no  positive  c<mclusions  can  be  drawn  from  them.  In  2949 
labours,  Merriman  had  19  cases  in  which  the  superior  eatrem- 
itiee  presented,  78  in  which  the  nates  or  one  hip  presented, 
40  in  which  the  lower  extremities  presented,  9  crotchet  cases 
and  21  forceps  cases.  In  2866  labours.  Dr.  Moore  had  8 
smn  presentations,  15  breech  presentationf,  1  feet  do.,  14 
eroldiet  cases  and  19  forceps  cases. 

The  inference  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing 
roaaarks  are,  first,  that  the  larger  proportion  of  etill«bom  ta 
Toi,.  9.  27 
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4Mir  eitiff  thAii  in  London,  is  not  at  all  dependmt  IgpM  «0-* 
eideotal  circumstances,  but  apon  a  comhumAom  of  cmnatft 
iMiicb  lo#er  the  standard  of  femak  hndthi  and  ooratf  on 
iia  mire  Irtqaenti  prematnre  apnlsbn  of  the  fams.  9ai>- 
ond,  that  the  means  of  preventing  this  mortality  must  be 
ftvnd  itt  an  entire  change  in  the  habits  of  onr  feoddesi  from 
liieir  jafioey  till  they  cease  bearing  children,— 4d  i 
ing  greiuer  simplicity  of  diet,  more  proper  dotUng, 
regular  eaefcise  in  the  i^ien  air,  in  avoiding  the  caases  of  ntH 
<bt  mental  ezcitemcnc,  such  as  too  eariy  mtroduciion  td  so* 
eiety,  kc.  But  alas !  these  things  are  not  onder  the  control 
0t  Ihe  medical  profession.  Physidans  may  see  theetil  and 
piiui  it  out,  bm  comparatively  few  will  be  induced  to  ttroid 
it  Cirfldren  will  still  be  made  women;  still  they  wIN  drets 
in  the  manner  termed  fashionable,  no  matter  how  uneomisat- 
^He  md  inconvenient  it  may  be;  still  they  wiU  waste  their 
jlosttgth  and  enfeeble  their  eonsdtntions  evei^  winter  by  n 
4mNid  of  goiety  and  dissipation,  and  when  Aey  are  asolliosa 
they  irill  still  indulge  in  a  diet  too  nutritioos  and  siimnlat^ 
Ing,  and  in  thtir  eomparadwly  inactive  inntoor  etisitnce* 
^Md  add  to  all  dm  the  cffeeU  of  our  cBoMe,  tbiywMI 
loontioae  to  give  birth  to  a  greater  bumber  of  deod  eHdrills 
ikm  the  females  of  England. 

Tbephyaician,  however,  wiO  be  acting  consistently  with  <|te 
principles  of  a  humane  profession,  by  endeavooring  S0  te  ia 
mty  be  hi  his  power,  to  prevent  the  evil,  by  coustenily  wM 
Whedtatfngly  dMoondng  those  habits  and  cnstoflis  wbkfc, 
wqueitionaUy  enfeeble  the  femole  constitution,  and  i|f  the 
memben  of  tk  profesrion  wwM  nnenimoasly  tube  thia 
bolme,  very  «mrfced  resuks  might  be  derived  frem  it. 
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(CammDaieatod  bj  tlM  Aatiior.) 

].  Hiitary  of  Tgphui  Fever. 

As  prelimiDarj  to  the  investigation  of  a  disease,  it  is  cm* 

tomary  to  oSkr  a  definition ;  bj  which  is  understood  a  short 

eiipUnatoTy  description  of  such  symptoms  and  conditions  aa 

aball  include  every  variety  of  the  disease,  whilst  it  exclodee 

•very  other  pathological  condition.    On  this  point  I  shall  in* 

trodttce,  as  conclusive,  the  observations  of  Dr*  Armstrong, 

who  says,  **  Now  it  happens  that  we  have  no  correct  defini* 

(ion  of  (yphua,  nay,  not  the  semblance  of  a  definition ;  for  it 

is  an  inauU  to  common  sense  to  admit  CuUen's  definition  to 

be  such)  which  includes  none  of  the  essentiala  of  typhus  lb* 

ver,  and  is  so  loosely  worded  as  to  be  applicable  to  the  last 

stage  of  any  fever  where  the  brain  is  much  affected*    In 

truth,  it  contains  no  correct  allusions  to  genuine  typhus  fe» 

rer**'    AAer   thus  buffeting   Dr.  Cullen's  definition,  we 

should  naturally  expect  sooMthing  better  by  way  of  substitutOi 

but  as  none  is  given  we  must  conclude  that  he  considered  th^ 

Idtempt  in^racticable.    *<  Typhus  (observes  Dr.  Nathan 

Smith,)  at  its  commencement,  exhibiu  »o  many  symptoms 

in  commea  with  other  febrile  affections,  that  it  is  not  easy 

far  any  to  determine,  whether  the  disease  is  truly  typhus 

or.  not."     Since,  therefore,  definitions  are  so  very  olgee- 

tisnablSf  I  shall  not  undertake  to  form  any  short  of  a  geneiml 

dsecnptioiu 

Tjrphns  ftver  means  literally,  as  we  all  know,  stupor  with 
hmi;  and  the  first  question  which[presenu  itself  is,  to  what 
morbid  condition  this  appellation  is  to  be  applied.  Shatl  it  be  . 
applied  to  designate  every  state  of  fever,  in  which  the  brain 
ilfui  aervoiia  qretem  are  agitated,  and  the  powers  of  life  are 
4|ttil|i^b  whether  from  tin  exhaustion  of  eKcessive  actioi^  ^ 
an  adyaasnie  eenditioii,  and  their  ooosegoeiiDest  morbid  and 
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iHiptrfect  itcretloDs  ?  If  lo,  the  term  will  for  ever  fneitttda 
ill  looM  aodl  ell  ierouriog  character,  and  formiog  the  \ 
eluding  part  of  all  ferers  which  terminate  fatally,  Ibe 
men  tubterfuji^  of  ignorance,  that  typhui  hat  itt  in,  will  still 
continue  to  disgrace  the  science  of  medicine. 

The  chain  of  fevers  with  some  leading  pathologists  seems 
to  run  thus ;  an  intermittent  becomes  a  remittent,  a  remit* 
tent  a  continued,  a  continued  a  typhu.^.  And  judging  ab» 
etractly  from  the  phenomena  present,  and  applying  names  to 
the  conditions  they  represent,  the  recognizance  appears  cor- 
rect. It  is  a  notorious  and  lamentable  fact,  that  by  stimii-' 
lation  any  intermittent  may  be  pushed  through  all  these  ml* 
grations  into  a  state  of  exhaustion  and  derangement,  resem* 
Uing  typhus  fever ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  measurably  of 
all  the  hematica.  If  therefore  *^  typhus  fever"  be  meant  to 
include  this  state  common  to  all  fevers,  its  history,^  causes 
and  treatment  would  be  a  serious  matter  indeed*  That  this . 
state  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  genuine  typhus  fever  ia 
evident  to  all ;  and  though  differing  from  it  essentially  in 
Cause  and  treatment,  stiti  the  relation  is  sufficient  perhaps  to 
entitle  it  to  the  appellation  typhoid.  The  term,  however, 
is  calculated  to  convey  an  erroneous  idea  to  the  minds  of  tbo 
populace,  as  well  as  to  create  mistaken  views  in  the  practttion* 
er,  and  lead  to  bad  treatment;  hence  the  science  would  receivo 
an  acquisition  by  the  invention  of  a  term  significant  of  tbti 
state  of  exhaustion  and  nervous  and  cerebral  derangement, 
confining  the  phrase  **  typhus"  to  a  disease  characterised 
ab  initio  by  a  peculiar  train  of  symptoms  ;  and  this  is  tho 
disease  we  are  now  to  consider.  The  appellation  adysaBiie 
substituted  by  Dr.  Bume  is  seriously  objectionable,  inasonueh 
as  it  tends  to  confirm  an  opinion  already  too  prevalent  in  this 
^  country,  viz.  that  typhus  is  always  a  purely  atonic  or  aatks^ 
nic  disease. 

Id  pouring  over  the  host  of  authors  who  hats  Dotiesd  diis 
disease,  one  would  be  led  to  conclude  that  typhus  frvsr  so*' 
ssmsrf  quits  dHKNsnt  characters  is  diflsrsnt  lscalittai» 
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-  By  6a«  author  typhus  fever  is  divided  into  nervous  and 
itiflammatary  ;  by  another  into  simple  inflannmatory  and 
eoogestive ;  and  by  a  third  into  simple  adynamic,  and  ady- 
aanic  with  local  inflammation.  Now  all  of  these  condi* 
tioDS  may'  occur  in  a  single  case  ;  hence  the  insufficiency  of 
the  divisions  as  bases  of  any  important  pathological  doctrine, 
and  I  mast  l»eg  to  observe  that  these  divisions  are  ques-^ 
tionable  in  point  of  accuracy.  It  must  be  a  strange  fever, 
whether  inflammatory  or  not,  in  which  the  nerves  are  not 
afiected,  therefore  all  fevers  are  more  or  less  nervous.  Fur* 
thermore,  there  are  few  persons  in  whom  all  the  organs  are  ip 
sf«tlt6r»e,  and  one  being  debilitated  either  actually  or  rela- 
threly,  is  proportionably  more  deranged.  Simple  typhus 
ma&t  therefore  be  a  rare  occurrence,  and  if  it  were  so  at  the 
commencement,  it  would  not  continue  long  in  this  condition, 
for  all  parts  of  the  system  in  their  most  perfect  state  do  not 
equally  res^t  the  assaults  of  disease,  as  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, some  portion  of  which  becomes,  in  every  instance, 
sooner  or  later  inflamed  ;  hence  every  case  might  be  called 
inflammatory.  As  to  congestive  typhus,  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  symptoms  of  typhus  cannot  be  fully  developed  so 
long  as  the  congestion  continues,  and  this  being  removed  the 
phraee  becomes  inapplicable  and  of  course  superfluous. 

Br*  Bume  subdivides  his  varieties  into  four  grades,  on 
which  it  may  be  observed'  that  there  are  almost  as  many 
l^radations  as  there  are  persons  afiected.  The  old  division  in* 
Id  typhus  mitior  and  typhus  gravior  is,  after  all,  as  good  as 
any. 

Typhus  fever  seldom  comes  on  without  some  premonitory 
•ymploms.  In  general  the  person  is  many  days  indisposed, 
eomphtning  only  of  weakness  and  fatigue  with  a  bad  taste  in 
tbe  month,  loss  of  appetite,  a  disagreeable,  sickish,  sinking  * 
oeoMtion  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  a  thin  dusky-white  scurf  co- 
-wmn  iIm  tongue,  he  ie  disinclined  to  mental  as  well  as  bodily 
MPertiett,  pain  in  the  head,  especially  in  the  back  part,  increas* 
•d  ID  the  afternoon  and  mornbg,  end  restless  and  uneasy 
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nights.  In  the  morning  these  uncomfortable  ieeliagt  turn 
nearly  absent,  and  the  sufferer  thinks  himself  better,  and  will 
be  soon  able  to  attend  to  his  business;  he  still  has  no  appetite 
and  feels  feeble,  chilliness  is  next  noticed,  he  linfert  around 
the  fire  more  than  usual,  the  countenance  is  pale  and  haggard, 
his  pulse  is  frequent,  and  in  the  morning  small  and  soft ;  in 
the  afternoon  it  becomes  fuller,  but  still  soft  and  compressible^ 
and  the  urine  is  scanty  and  high  coloured,  aifd  the  fiice  be* 
comes  occasionally  flushed*  This  vacillating  state  sometiiMs 
constitutes  the  whole  disease ;  the  bowels  become  loose,  the 
skin  moist,  the  urine  more  copious,  the  appetite  retumsiy 
and  convalescence  ena ues.  When  typhus  fever  is  very  prev« 
alent,  especially  when  many  members  of  one  family  urm 
suffering  under  it,  this  simple  and  mild  form  ia  often  witnese 
ed.  It  more  frequently  happens,  however,  that  a  shiveriag 
fit,  nausea,  vomiting,  violent  pain  in  the  head,  back  and 
limbs  with  intense  hot  and  burning  skin,  announee  the 
invasion  of  the  disease*  The  pulse  now  becomes  more  tense 
and  bounding  during  the  paroxysm ;  the  tongue  is  covered  bj 
a  dirty  whitish  coating  with  a  disgust  of  food ;  the  loathsome 
sensation  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach  frequently  amounts  to 
actual  pain  and  tenderness,  as  evinced  by  pressure,  the  bow- 
els become  costive,  and  a  universal  soreness  is  sometinoee 
felt  over  the  whole  body  as  if  bruised.  As  the  disease  con- 
tinues the  tongue  becomes  brown  and  dry,  at  first  in  a  coib^ 
ical  stripe  in  the  middle,  pointing  towards  the  tip  of  the 
tongue,  the  point  and  edges  of  which  grow  redder  than  natu- 
ral, the  cheeks  are  flushed  with  rather  a  purplish  colour  and 
the  eyes  are  suffused  ;  the  head  becomes  more  painful  witb 
intolerance  of  light  and  soiuuL  Sometimes,  however,  th^ 
senses  are  blunted  from  the  very  commencement,  eqMcially 
the  hearing,  indicating  lesa  danger  than  acuteoesa  of  senses 
tion.  About^this  time  the  pulse  possesses  conaidfraUe  baidr 
neis,  less  however  than  in  the  phlegmasiss.  Tha  diaease  fe|p 
dom  stops  here,  but  the  tongue  becomes  dry  all  over,  mi 
thickly  coated  with  a  brown  or  black  cpfMt^  adberifig  tmfw 
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to  tte  lips  and  teeth,  and  the  prostration  is  great*  The  skin 
dnriiig  the  paroxysm  is  dry  and  burning,  or  rather  of  a  sting* 
ingfeei,  and  a  peculiar  odour  exhales  from  the  surrace  of  the 
body,  at  once  recognized  by  a  practitioner  of  any  experience. 
Tremoni  of  the  muscles,  subsultus  tendinuro,  and  a  tremu* 
bos  sound  of  the  roice  are  observed,  and  the  hand  shakes ; 
sometimes  a  diarrhoea  is  present,  but  it  is  more  the  effect  of 
neglect  or  mismanagement  than  a  part  of  the  disease. 

At  this  period  the  carotids  beat  violently,  the  cerebrum  be- 
comes congested  and  the  senses  obtuse ;  neither  pain  nor 
thirst  are  now  mentioned,  the  patient  lies  on  his  back,  with 
his  eyes  shot  in  a  stupid  half-sleeping  condition,  frequently 
sliding*  down  the  bed  and  muttering  incoherently,  especially 
when  not  really  in  a  sleeping  or  waking  condition.  If  the 
disease  contiimes  to  progress,  the  delirium  becomes  more 
permanent,  except  when  [aroused  by  a  loud  call ;  he  then 
answers  correctly  to  any  interrogatories,  but  soon  relapses 
into  m  state  of  stnpor  unless  the  conversation  be  calculated 
to  create  strong  impressions  on  his  mind«  Much  after  tUs 
the  disease  is  protracted  two,  three  and  foor  weeks, 
it  begins  to  decline,  sometimes  immediately  after  an 
ejustaxis,  a  diarrhcea  or  a  profuse  sweat;  at  other  times  the 
amendment  is  gradual  without  any  such  occurrence.  When 
kowever,  the  disease  is  about  to  prove  fatal,  the  delirium 
continues  to  increase,  the  urine  is  retained  or  driules  away, 
a  diarrhoea  is  constant,  the  stools  involuntary,  the  pulse 
flags,  Ihitters  and  intermiu,  the  extremities  and  surface  be- 
eome  cold,  the  breathing  shorter  and  more  stertorous,  a 
complete  lethargy  ensues,  the  skin  is  bathed  in  a  cold  clam- 
tay  sweat,  and  death  closes  the  scene. 

In  the  course  of  the  fever  local  inflammations  arise,  the 
most  common  are  those  of  the  meninges  of  the  brain,  the 
fnngs,  trachea  and  mucous  and  serous  membranes  of  the 
tborax  and  ^bdomen,  all  of  which  are  characterised  by 
their  peculiar  symptoms  which  need  not  be  eOumerated 
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here.  Sometiroes,  especially  in  elderly  people,  the  disetae^ 
iQvades  in  the  mauner  of  an  apoplexy^  nay  in  many  irreg»-« 
lar  modes  of  attack  ;  but  as  these  occurrences  are  seldom 
witnessed,  I  shall  omit  the  detail  of  all  extraordinary  man* 
ifesutions  of  the  exciting  causes. 

The  Tongue. — Throughout  the  whole  course  of  tbediseaM 
the  appearance  of  the  tongue  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
so  much  so  that  I  would  prefer  it,  considered  singly,  to  any 
other  guide,  even  the  pulse  itself.  Dr.  Burne  has  paid 
more  attention  to  the  tongue  than  any  of  his  predecessors, 
yet  he  viewed  it  almost  exclusively  in  reference  to  the  belly, 
with  whose  condition  it  is  indeed  Ultimately  connected* 

In  all  cases  of  pure  typhus  the  tongue  is  contracted  with 
red  edges  and  point;  but  when  its  full  developement  h 
I  prevented  by  congestion,  the  edges  and  substance  are  more 
or  less  purple.  As  the  congestion  gives  way  to  the  typhus, 
the  purple  vanishes  into  red.  At  the  commencement  tlie 
longue  is  covered  with  a  dirty  whitish  coat  and  is  moist  ; 
and  in  mild  cases  it  continues  to  wear  this  appearance  with 
red  prominent  papillae  through  its  whole  course ;  but  as  the 
disease  advances  in  severity  the  coating  becomes  daricer 
and  more  dry,  first  in  the  middle,  and  finally  over  its  whole 
surface ;  and  in  all  severe  cases  it  becomes  black. 

The  tongue  cleans  off  variously.  The  most  salutary 
change  is  evinced  by  the  return  of  moisture,  beginning  at 
the  edges  which  gradually  lose  their  crimson  tint  and  be- 
come paler  ;  the  scurf  from  a  black  or  brown  becomes 
purplish  and  smoothed  over ;  and  putting  on  a  rotten  aspect 
begins  to  wear  ofl*  from  the  edges  and  apex*  This  process 
goes  on  slowly  but  regularly  for  several  days  ;  the  coating 
recedes  up  the  tongue,  and  is  finally  lost  from  its  root,  leav* 
ing  it  of  a  healthy  appearance. 

At  other  times  the  scurf  peals  off  in  large  flakes,  leaving 
the  surface  red,  raw  and  sore,  sometimes  moist  but  general* 
1y  dry  and  shining.  This  state  is  attended  wl^h  an  inflam- 
matory state  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary 
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canal,  hence  it  ii  most  commonly  followed  py  another  thin 
whitish  coating  which  increases  in  thickness  for  several  days, 
after  which  it  wears  off  gradually  and  is  sacceeded,  t)]ongh 
•lowly,  by  the  healthy  appearance*  This  raw  state  some-' 
times  though  rarely  changes  gradually,  and  after  many 
days  the  tongue  resumes  its  usual  aspect,  without  any  re- 
moval of  the  scurf. 

It  is  an  unaccountable  circumstance  that  an  aphthons 
condition  of  the  mouth  and  tongue  should  escape  the  notice 
of  so  many  writers  on  typhus  fever,  and  yet  this  state  ii 
qaite  common.  After  the  fluctuation  of  mild  cases,  or  the 
partial  recovery  of  severe  ones,  debility,  tremors,  thirst 
and  delirium  continue  in  a  moderate  degree,  and  the  mouth 
begins  to  be  moistened  by  a  milky,  curdled,  glutinous  ser 
cretion  and  apfathse  are  scattered  over  the  tongue  and  cheeks. 

BaweU. — ^Dr.  Burneis  the  first  writer  who  has  attempted 
to  systematise  the  condition  of  the  bowels  in  typhus  fever. 
He  says  there  are  two  kinds  of  diarrhcea  in  typhus  fever,  «<tht 
black  offensive"  and  the  ochre-coloured.'*  The  first  is  pe- 
culiar to  the  most  urgent  condition  of  all  severe  cases,  and 
the  latter  to  the  decline  of  the  disease.  As  connected  with 
the  condition  of  the  tongue  he  observes,  **  when  the  tongot 
is  dry  or  parched,  the  coating  dark  or  black,  and  the  edges 
and  point  of  a  deep  red,  the  belly  is  flatulent  and  tympan- 
itic and  tender  in  a  corresponding  degree  ;  the  bowels  are 
relaxed  and  the  dejections  dark  or  black,  constituting  the 
dark  or  black  offensive  diarrhoea.  When  the  tongue  has  clean' 
ed  off  and  is  raw,  smooth,  red  and  tender,  the  bowels  are  re- 
laied  and  the  diarrhoea  is  ochre-coloured  and  less  offensive, 
except  when  the  tongue  is  dry,  and  then  they  are  still  highly 
offensive.  This  coincidence  of  condition,  however,  is  not  a 
necessary  result,  but  is  consequent  to  the  mode  of  treatment 
adopted;  for  neither  «<  tympanites"  or  <^ black  offensive'-' nor 
**  odire-coloured,''  nor  any  other  diarrhoea  is  ever  wftneued 
in  properly  i^anaged  remediable  cases.  Not  even  in  enteritic 
forms  whore  the  mucous  membrane  is  highly  irritable,  is  di« 
Vol..  8.  28 
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arrhcea  a  necessary  consequence*  The  dejections  do  corres- 
pond  in  a  degree  with  the  condition  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  intestines,  and  this  is  influenced  by  the  stale 
and  stage  of  the  fever.  In  the  first  stages  the  bowels  are 
loaded,  and  their  contents,  firom  the  absence  of  gastric 
juice  and  substitudon  of  vitiated  secretions,  are  converted 
into  dark,  oflensive,  acrid  and  putrid  masses  by  the  play  of 
chemical  affinities  ;  hence  if  these  be  not  removed  they 
speedily  irritate  and  inflame  and  extricate  gas,  and  tympan- 
ites and  ^black  ofiiensive  diarrhoea"  is  tlie  consequence. 

These  putrid  collnvies  being  dislodged  the  dejections  be- 
come paler  and  finally  ochre-coloured,  and  continue  so  pro- 
vided they  are  often  removed.  Much,  however,  depends  on 
the  cathartics  administered.  Calomel  usually  prescribed  at 
the  onset  changes  the  stools  black,  and  it  will  continue  to 
keep  them  so  as  long  as  its  use  is  persisted^  in.  And  rhu- 
barb, Dr.  Bume's  favorite  laxative,  and  the  best  at  the  de- 
cline of  tiie<dtsease,  tinges  the  stoob  yellow. 

The  aphthous  condition  of  the  mouth,  more  than  any 
oilier,  is  connected  with  the  state  of  the  alimentary  canaL 
The  bowels  are  highly  irritable  and  prove  to  be  loose  and 
tympanitic,  and  the  evacuations  are  liquid  and  of  a  bright 
green  colour,  resemblmg  verdigris  mixed  up  with  water. 

Owing  to  the  insensibility  consequent  to  the  oppressed 
Btate  of  tbe  brain  in  typhus  fever,  the  bowds  are  inclined  to 
be  costive,  as  also  the  bladder  to  retain  its  urine,  excqtt 
in  the  last  stage  of  fatal  cases,  when  the  powers  of  fife  are 
prostrated  and  a  general  dissolution  is  about  to  dose  the 
scene. 

Diarrhoea  and  tnmefaction  of  the  abdomen  are  often  im- 
puted to  -debility  of  the  tunics  of  the  intestines  in  connuA 
wMi  the  general  prostration,  rendering  tiiem  inci^Aiile  of 
contracting  on  their  contents.  This,  I  enspect,  is  amistdsi- 
en  pathology,  for  in  numerous  instances  of  cachexia  and 
AeeA  firom  fttn  debility  of  the  general  systep,  neitiber  tu- 
mefaction nor  diarrhoea  are  ever  witnessed,  and  the  intestiiie 
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«Ye  of  all  die  organs  the  most  tenacious  of  life  and  the 
last,  according  toRicherand,  to  part  with  their  vitality. 
Diarrhoea,  as  already  explained,  is  owing  to  the  contents  of 
the  bowels,  the  acrimonious  floids  and  the  result  of  chemical 
affinities. 

Causet. — In  considering  the  remote  causes  of  typhus  fever, 
I  shall  adhere  to  the  old  division  of  predisposing  and  excit- 
ing, a  division  clearly  founded  on  the  nature  of  things.  Her- 
coryi  for  instance,  introduced  into  the  system  produces  a  pe* 
culiar  train  of  actions  called  mercurial  fever,  of  which  it  is 
the  exciting  cause. 

Some  constitntioos  will  not  be  affected  by  mercury  until 
its  tone  is  reduced  by  venesection  or  some  other  depressing 
means.  These,  then,  prepare  the  system,  rendering  it  lia- 
ble to  be  acted  on  by  the  mercury ;  hence  these  preparatory 
means  are  instances  of  predisposing  causes.  The  distinc- 
tion, then,  between  predisposing  and  exciting  causes  is  very 
clear ;  the  former  induce  a  state  of  the  system  susceptible  of 
impresuon,  whilst  the  latter  create  the  impression  which  con- 
stitutes tlie  disease. 

The  predisposing  causes  of  typhus  fever  are  as  numerous 
as  the  incidents  of  life ;  consisting  of  every  means  of  d^ 
ranging,  depressing  exhaustion  by  over-stimulation,  or  of 
disturbing  the  harmony  of  the  functions,  as  cold,  and  ex- 
cesses of  every  kind.  These  all  operate  by  rendering  the 
system  unable  to  maintain  its  own  healthy  movement  in  op- 
position to  that  tending  to  be  set  up  by  the  exciting  causes. 
Whether  the  predisposing  causes  be  applied  before  or  afcor 
the  exciting,  the  effect  is  the  same.  Cold,  for  instance,  ap- 
plied to  a  person  filled  with  mercury,  or  with  the  typhus  poi- 
son, win  so  derange  the  order  of  action  in  the  functions,  as 
to  render  the  system  unable  any  longer  to  resist  their  influ- 
ence ;  and  a  salivation  in  one  case,  and  a  typhus  fever  iii 
the  other,  will  be  instituted  by  the  exciting  causes  waiting 
an  opportunity  to  act. 
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JBtciting  Catites.— -The  phtase  idio^mioimatiCf  brought  in- 
to uie  by  Dr.  Miller,  of  New- York,  as  expressive  of  the  ori* 
gin  of  typhus  fever,  is  certainly  meritorious  and  capable  of 
maintaining  its  representation  of  a  fact,  that  typhus  fever  does 
arise  from  a  personal  source — the  opinion  of  Dr*  Armstrong 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  That  human  and  marsh  ef«  . 
duvia  are  identical,  can  neither  be  proved  nor  disproved  di- 
rectly, since  they  elude  the  sense  and  mock  the  science  of  che^ 
mistry.  It  is,  therefore,  only  by  inductive  observation  that 
we  can  arrive  at  a  legitimate  conclusion. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  advert  to  the  writings  of  Huxham, 
Pringle,  Haygarth,  &c.  to  prove,  that  whenever  mankind  are 
crowded  together  in  ill  ventilated  places,  as  in  jails,  camp»y 
ships,  and  the  habitations  of  the  poor,  typhus  fever  abounds; 
and  in  such  situations,  not  one  in  five  hundred  has  an  inter- 
mittent  fever.  Moreover,  taking  a  retrospective  view  of  the 
epidemics  of  the  United  States,  how  often,  even  in^the  present 
autumn,  have  intermittents  and  remittents  prevailed,  when 
hundreds  have  been  down  on  our  right  hand  and  on  our  1e(V» 
and  scarcely  a  solitary  instance  of  typhus  has  been  witnessed  ? 
If  one  source  or  cause  produced  typhus  fever  in  ninety-nine 
eases  out  of  an  hundred,  and  another  a  remittent  in  ninety- 
Dine  cases  out  of  an  hundred,  the  conclusion  is  irresistable 
that  the  causes  are  as  different  as  their  effects.  Human  ex* 
creta  are  then  one  source  or  exciting  cause  of  typhus  fever, 
and  another  is  said  to  be  contagion. 

When  a  young  man  returns  fifty  or  more  miles  from  camp 
to  his  father^s  house  in  the  country,  and  sickens  of  typhus  fe* 
ver ;  and  when  the  whole  family  soon  after  sicken  of  th^  samo 
disease,  it  certainly  appears  like  contagion,  yet  it  is  in  ap- 
pearance only.  Typhus  fever  is  produced  by  human  efflu- 
via, and  whether  from  the  healthy  or  sick,  the  effects  are  the 
same*  Those  from  the  healthy  require  to  be  rendered  active 
by  confinement  and  concentration,  hence  they  seldom  have  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  operative :  whereas  those  from  the 
sick  are  already  concentrated  and  matured  the  nooraent  tbi^y 
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are  thrown  out,  and  the  attendants,  in  removing  them,  are  tV 
feeiei ;  and  this  gives  rise  to  the  idea  o[  contagion.  That 
those  Trom  the  sick  and  healthy  are  identical,  is  proved  b/ 
tbtir  eflects,  which  always  produce  typhus  fever,  whether  thoiie 
confined  labor  under  typhus,  yellow  fever,  or  broken  limbs  or 
fractured  skulls ;  hence  contagion,  as  an  exciting  cause  of  ty* 
phos  fever,  can  have  no  place  in  its  etiology. 

Pathology, — As  the  question  proposed  is  limited  to  the  his- 
tory, causes  and  treatment  of  typhus  fever,  it  could  not  have 
been  intended  to  exclude  pathology,  or  the  study  of  its  nature, 
as  altogether  hypothetical. 

Pathologists  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  localists  and 
essentialists.  The  localists  contend  that  fevers  are  always 
the  eBect  of  inflammation  or  local  irritation.  Doctors  Clut- 
terbuck  and  Chirac  locate  the  inflammation  in  the  brain; 
Tommasini  in  the  nerves  and  neuriloma  ;  and  Broussais  and 
his  host  of  followers,  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
and  small  intestines. 

The  essentialists  maintain  the  independence  of  fever  on  in- 
flammation, and  .limit  the  number  to  five,  which  they  call  es- 
sential fevers ;  these  are  inflammatory,  bilious,  mucous,  ady* 
namio  and  ataxic.  Some  of  the  most  respectable  physicians, 
both  in  Europe  and  America,  are  among  this  class. 

Of  the  essentialists  some  were  solidists,  some  humoralists 
and  some  may  be  called  universalists.  Doctors  Cullen, 
Brown  and  Darwin  were  noted  solidists ;  Fordyce  was  a 
vniversalist,  and  the  late  Dr.  Burne  is  endeavoring  to  revive 
the  humoral  pathology.  Speaking  of  typhus  fever,  he  says, 
'^  that  its  nature  is  a  morbid  condition  of  the  blood,  produced 
by  the  operation  of  the  primary  cause.'' 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  pathological  efiects 
of  idio-miasmata,  we  must  examine  the  changes  which  are 
daily  manifested  by  those  compelled  to  receive  them  into  their 
ajrstem*  In  such  subjects  the  poison  is  slowly  insinuated,  and 
itM  effects  imperceptibly  take  place ;  listlessness,  indifierence 
•mi  languor  are.  first  evkieDl;  then  proatratkiii  and  pain  gradih 
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My  sacceed.  Blood  drawn  at  this  period  b  darker  than  U8iial» 
and  though  it  put  on  the  bufl^r  appearance  it  does  not  coaga- 
late  80  firmly  as  in  health*  I  once  saw  blood,  after  standing 
an  hour,  a  homogeneous  iSuid  and  dark  mass.  The  action  of 
the  heart  is  weakened,  and  the  blood  accumulates  in  the  veins ; 
hence  the  primary  effects  of  idio-miasmata  are  debility  of  the 
solids,  and  a  change  in  the  condition  of  the  fluids,  rendering 
them  less  nutritious,  and  primarily  less  stimulative  to  the 
heart  and  arteries. 

The  blood  is  the  natural  stimulus  to  the  whole  sanguineous 
system,  and  the  pabulum  vita  to  the  whole  fabric*  The  qua- 
lity of  the  stimulus  being  changed,  either  by  the  addition  of 
foreign  articles,  or  a  metamorphosis  of  its  own  constituents, 
new  phenomena  must  result.  Or  the  stimulus  remaining  un- 
settled, and  the  condition  of  the  vital  principle  being  changed, 
new  phenomena  would  be  equally  produced^  Now  in  typhus 
fever  both  the  condition  of  the  living  fibre  and  the  stimulus 
being  changed,  the  great  question,  in  a  theoretical  point  of 
view  is,  which  is  the  primary  effect  of  the  remote  cause  ? 
The  solution  of  this  difficulty  carries  us  back  to  a  second,  od 
which  the  first  totally  hinges.  Do  the  essential  or  excitimg 
causes  of  typhus  fever  enter  the  circulation,  or  act  by  a  direct 
impression  on  the  brain,  through  the  intervention  of  the  nerves 
of  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied.  On  this  head  the  pro- 
fession is  much  divided*  Some  conceive  that  the  seeds  of 
the  fever  enter  the  circulation  through  all  absorbing  sur&ces  ; 
and  others,  that  they  take  the  road  of  the  stomach ;  whilst 
others,  again,  deny  that  they  ever  enter  the  circulation,  but 
make  a  direct  impression  on  the  brain  and  nervous  systenu 
The  celebrated  Dr.  Johnson  of  London,  who  is  neither  a  con- 
tagionist  nor  non-contagionist,  in  like  manner,  thinks  they 
operate  in  both  ways,  but  that  in  general  they  enter  the  cir- 
culation through  the  absorbing  surfaces*  Leaving  men  aud 
their  opinions,  let  us  search  for  facts.  In  more  than  one  in- 
« stance  I  have  known  a  retained  placenta  to  produce  genuine 
typhus  fever  without  any  evident  inflammation  in  the  ulerine 
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system ;  hence  the  putrid  colluries  must  have  entered  the 
cirouhtion.  A  few  years  ago  a  number  of  fatted  cattle  were 
driven  into  one  of  the  New*EngIand  cities ;  and  having  been 
pressed  too  bard  in  a  sultry  day,  they  became  overheated,  and 
some  were  unable  to  stand.  In  this  condition  they  were  butch- 
ered, and  the  consequence  was  a  severe  typhus  fever  in  nearly 
all  who  partook  X>f  their  flesh.  Besides,  putrescent  animal 
fixid  is  allowed  by  all  to  be  capable  of  producing  the  disease. 
In  such,  as  in  the  former  cases,  the  materials  must  enter  the 
general  circulation*  Against  this  opinion  it  may  be  urged 
that  many  instances  are  recorded  where  subjects  have  drop- 
ped down  almost  lifeless  from  the  causes  of  fever  which,  of 
course,  could  not  have  entered  the  circulation.  These,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  considered  cases  of  typhus  fever,  for  in  such 
instances  where  the  disease  does  succeed,  it  is  not  developed 
until  several  days  after  the  occurrence.  The  introduction 
of  morbific  agents  into  the  circulation  being  admitted,  con- 
stitutes the  first  link  in  the  pathological  chain  of  typhus  fe- 
ver. 

The  next  question  is,  do  these  morbific  materials  change 
the  ocmdition  of  the  blood  directly,  by  a  process  similar  to  as- 
similation, or  indirectly,  by  actions  on  the  living  fibre,  whose 
response  produces  ^e  vitiation  of  the  fluids.  By  examining 
llie  modus  operandi  of  animal  poisons,  we  find  they  all  ope- 
rate by  entering  the  circulaticn,  and  produce  death  by  disaolv* 
ing  or  otherwise  directly  changing  the  condition  of  the  fluids. 
The  poison  of  the  €roialu8  horridua  and  boa  crotdhides^  or 
rattle  snake,  and  bastard  rattle  snake,  effects  this  change  in  a 
few  hours,  covering  the  body  with  large  macule  from  the  ef- 
fasMm  (^  dissolved  blood  under  the  cuticle.  Nor  is  the  dis^ 
eolotion  of  the  blood  the  effect  of  vascular  action,  for  this  is 
iastoitly  reduced.  Besides,  every  mountaineer  knows  that 
a  tight  Ugatore  prevents  the  iatal  catastrophe,  which  could  not 
be  the  case  Ad  the  poison  operate  through  the  intervention  of 
the  nerves.  Hence  it  may  be  fairly  inferred,  that  the  causes 
of  iffhrn  feveri  being  animal  poi^ns,  operate  in  a  manner 
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peculiar  to  such  agents,  viz  :  by  primafily  changing  the  con- 
dition of  the  blood,  and  thus  constituting  the  second  link  ii> 
the  paihology  of  this  fever.  The  poison  being  more  or  less 
concentrated  and  the  system  more  or  less  capable  of  opposing, 
the  discharge,  accounts  for  the  interval  of  incubation  or  ge- 
neration of  fever. 

The  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  action  constituting  fever, 
and  of  all  agents  differing  only  in  grade,  is  no  longer  deemed 
tenable,  for  it  is  admitted  by  all  essentialists  that  fever  is  mo- 
dified by  the  causes  producing  it.  Even  Monfalcon,  the  most 
strenuous  localist,  observes,  "  Les  fievres  intermittentes  de 
Walcheren  ressemblant  presqu'un  rien  a  celles  de  Break* 
en  situe  sur  Tautre  rive  de  I'Escaut  au  temoignage  de  M.  Fer* 
rus.  Les  fievres  des  Marias  Pontius  different  des  celles  q«, 
on  voit  aux  Antilles,  et  celles  des  Marias  de  Eochefort,  de 
celles  de  la  Brenne.'' 

The  circulating  mass,  the  universal  stimulus  and  source  of 
life  being  changed,  corresponding  change  of  action  and  debi- 
lity are  the  consequences  constituting  the  third  link  in  the 
chain  of  typhus  fever.  This  new  movement  set  up  through- 
out the  system  produces  new  and  modified  results  or  morbid 
secretions,  which  by  entering  the  circulating  mass  still  fur- 
ther corrupt  its  qualities.  Thus  having  again  acquired  new 
properties,  new  actions  are  called  forth  and  new  phenomena 
produced.  In  this  manner  effects  become  causes,  until  ty- 
pBus  fever  is  fully  developed. 

If  the  power  of -the  different  organs  are  properly  balanced, 
a  general  and  uniform  commotion  ensues.  We  know,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  not  only  an  acquired  but  a  greater  natural 
inability  in  particular  textures  of  some  individuals  to  resist 
disease.  If,  therefore,  any  organ  is  naturally  proportionably 
less  vigorous  than  the  rest,  or  is  rendered  so  by  former  dit- 
easoy  it  gives  way  first,  and  congestion,  inflammatio0  or  dl** 
organization  ensues.  The  delicate,  complicated  and  impor- 
tant organs  are  most  readily  affected ;  hence  the  brain^  nerve* 
and  mucous  membranes  manifest  more  or  less  inflammation 
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in  .almost  erery  instance.  Inflammation  bay ing  been  once 
Idndled  opi  becomes  a  rallying  point  of  the  disease,  and  an 
adifitional  eouroe  of  irritation  and  exhaustion,  influencing  the 
ehivacter  of  the  phenomena.  After  death,  traces  of  inflamma* 
tion  are  generally  found  in  some  parts  of  the  system,  most 
frequently  in  the  encephalon,  where  effusion  is  usually  found 
in  the  ventricles  and  between  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater, 
with  fuinesff  of  the  sinuses  and  large  veins.  Next  to  the. 
brain,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal,  trachea 
and  lungs  seems  to  have  suffered.  The  pleura,  heart,  and 
many  other  parts,  frequently  bear  unequivocal  marks  of  in** 
flammation. 

To  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  will  just  recapitulate 
Ibat  the  essential  cause  of  typhus  fever  is  an  animal  poison, 
whether  gaseous  or  not  is  immaterial.  This  entering  the  cir- 
onlaiion  effects  a  change  of  condition  in  the  whole  mass.— 
As  they  depart  from  their  natural  state  they  produce  a  cor- 
responding departure  of  action,  the  usual  precursors  of  fever. 
The  formative  process  of  secretion  is  perverted  and  nutrition 
suspended,  and  debility  ensues.  These  conditions,  debility 
and  change  of  condition  in  the  fluids  progressing,  the  irrita* 
iion  breaks  the  restraint  maintained  by  healthy  over  diseased 
action,  and  fever  is  the  result.  The  exciting  cause  is  some* 
times  suflScient  of  itself  to  produce  all  these  changes ;  yet 
the  morbid  process  may  be  accelerated  by  a  sudden  cold  or 
any  other  predisposing  cause.  The  general  commotion  hav- 
ing been  instituted  throughout  the  system,  inflammations  are 
next  kindled  up,  producing  more  or  less  an  inflammatory  par- 
ticipation of  action.  The  excitement  continuing,  provided 
no  important  part  becomes  disorganized,  exhaustion  soon  fol- 
lows ;  the  action  subsides  and  a  state  of  collapse  succeeds, 
and  a  general  apathy  prevails.  After  a  little  repose  the  sys- 
tem rallies  and  again  succumbs,  constituting  paroxysms ;  and 
in  this  manner  the  disease  may  continue  an  infinite  length  of 
time.  Finally,  the  living  fibre  becomes  habituated  to  the 
,  morbid  or  acrimonious  fluids,  when  like  all  other  agents  they 
Vol.  3.  29 
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cease  to  produce  an  eflfect,  and  the  vital  principle,  the  pri' 
mum  mobile  o(  the  system  begins  gradually  to  substitute  its 
own  movements ;  the  secretions  begin  fully  to  act,  a  little 
moisture  is  discovered  in  the  mouth,  a  little  perspiration  on 
the  skin,  and  the  efTort  slowly  increasing,  if  uninterrupted* 
rises  up  at  length  into  perfect  health. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fluids  become  so  greatly  changed  as 
to  create  a  most  morbid  impression,  and  the  living  solids  so 
powerfully  resist  their  action  that  a  violent  general  commo- 
tion ensues,  and  inflammation,  disorganization  or  exhaustion 
and  death  result.  At  other  times  the  quality  of  the  agent  is 
such  as  to  extinguish  directly  the  vital  principle  with  scarcely 
any  response  of  action. 

Prevention, — ^^Although  prevention  does  not  come  properly 
within  my  province,  yet  the  importance  of  the  subject  pres- 
ses so  strongly  on  my  mind  that  I  cannot  forego  the  opportu- 
nity of  noticing  a  serious  error. 

What  I  allude  to  is,  the  practice  of  recommending  ardent 
spirits  and  medicines  as  preventives  of  fever.  Although  a 
glass  of  brandy  may  give  a  momentary  spur  to  the  energies 
of  the  system,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  subsequent  exhaustion, 
when  the  person  is  debilitated,  and  in  a  condition  the  most 
favorable  for  the  evolution  of  disease. 

Medicines,  also,  if  drastic,  as  emetics  and  carthartics,  oflen 
break  down  the  vital  opposition  to  disease,  and  enable  the 
morbid  process  at  once  to  institute  its  peculiar  movements. 
Dr.  Nathan  Smith  says,  he  has  known  an  emetic  to  bring  on 
a  typhus  fever  in  persons  only  slightly  indisposed.  The  only 
course  of  prevention  is  regular  and  nutritious  meals,  a  due 
quantity  of  sleep,  confidence  and  an  equanimity  of  mind  which 
knows  no  fear. 

Treatment — However  short  an  inflammatory  or  an  inter- 
mittent  fever  may  be  cut  ofi*,  typhus  fever  cannot  be  arrested 
by  any  bold  stroke.  This  is  evident  from  its  pathology,  and 
is  in  accordance  with  experience;  for  although  some  may 
pretend  to  have  *^  nipped  it  in  the  bud,"  the  more  candid  part 
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<yf  the  prcrffssion  are  willing  to  confess  that  they  have  never 
cat  short  a  single  case  of  typhus.    la  managing  this  disease, 
therefore,  we  can  do  no  more  than  prevent,  ward  off  and  op-  . 
pose  certain  morbid  conditions. 

According  to  the  foregoing  view  taken  of  typhas  fever,  we 
have  to  encounter,  Ist,  a  vitiated  condition  of  the  fluids ;  2d| 
a  general  febrile  commotion  ;  3d,  phlogosis ;  and  4th,  debil* 
ity. 

In  the  treatment  of  typhus  at  the  bed-side,  these  conditions 
are  not  to  be  considered  and  attended  numerically  and  succes- 
sively, but  simultaneously  and  continually  from  beginning  to 
end. 

1st.  The  vitiated  condition  of  the  fluids.  This  state  can- 
not at  once  be  corrected,  we  must  therefore  prevent  every 
accession  of  cause.  For  this  purpose,  external  and  internal 
cleanliness  and  purification  must  constitute  the  primary  step, 
and  throughout  the  whole  disease  this  one  grand  maxim  must 
n^ver  escape,  for  a  moment,  the  eye  of  the  practitioner,  viz : 
without  external  and  internal  cleanliness  no  person  can  reco- 
ver from  typhus  fever. 

After  casting  pur  eyes  about  the  room  and  surveying  the 
bed  and  body  clothing,  with  a  reference  to  cleanliness  and 
fresh  air,  we  must  turn  our  attention  to  the  prima  i^ide*-— 
£very  corrupt  material  should  lie  removed  as  soon  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  economization  of  the  patient's  strength.  If 
there  are  evident  indications  of  a  foul  stomach,  nausea  or  acid 
eructations,  we  must  commence  with  an  emetic.  Not  only 
at  the  commencement,  but  at  any  time  in  the  course  of  the 
fever,  emetics  may  be  advantageously  resorted  to  whenever 
they  are  indicated ;  and  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  that 
ipecacuanha  should  be  selected.  Dr.  Burne,  probably  fearing 
their  debilitating  effects,  says  they  should  never  be  used.  If 
-properly  chosen,  timed  and  managed^  they  frequently  have 
an  e&ct  directly  the  reverse  of  this.  I  have  known  patients 
go  much  relieved  by  them  as  to  request  their  repetition. 

Another  and  more  indispensible  means  of  cleansing  the  ali- 
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mentary  canal  are  cathartics,  in  the  aelection  of  inHbicfa  muck 
discretion  is  necessary.  At  the  commenceinent,  and  souie- 
.  times  during  the  course  of  the  fever,  the  biliary  apparatus  i» 
surcharged,  as  is  evinced  by  a  muddy,  yellowish  coloredskiot 
yellowness  of  the  eyes,  tongue,  fcc.  In  the  early  stage  of 
the  <!omplaint  there  is  also  more  of  a  general  inflammatory 
tendency  of  action ;  hence  mercurial  purges  are  indicated.'^-* 
A  scruple  of  calomel  may  be  administered  at  first,  perhaps  a 
few  times ;  and  afterwards  6  or  8  grains  may  be  exhibited  at 
bed  time,  and  gently  cleared  off  next  morning  by  some  miU 
laxative.  Frequent  mercurial  purges  should  be  avoided  aa 
debilitating  and  unnecessary.  A  salivation  is  of  no.  use,  an* 
less  it  occurs  almost  spontaneous'-. .  A  fever  capable  of  be- 
ing supplanted  by  a  mercurial  action  must  be  one  devoid  of 
danger.  Ptyalism  is  generally  the  effe  t  and  not  a  cause  of 
the  subsidence  of  action.  Although  Dr.  Bume  oondemna 
the  internal  employment  of  mercury,  he  strongly  recommetiils 
.  its  external  use  in  all  cases  in  which  the  brain  is  particularly 
affected.  ^^  Mercurial  'friction,  ^ays  he,  has  produced  ttoto 
rapid  and  favorable  changes  in  severe  cases  of  the  adynamic 
.f^Vdr^  than  any  other  remedy  I  have  ever  seen  adnHnistered* 
The  average  quantity  to  be  rubbed  in  is  half  a  drachm  of  tho 
ung.  hyd.  fort,  twice  a  day." 

Calomel,  he  observes,  produces  ulcers  in  the  bowels;  and 
from  beginning  to  end,  he  gives  rhubarb  in  preference  to'ail 
others.  As  typhus  seldom  terminates  short  of  14  days,  there 
must  occur  frequent  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  alimea^i 
tary  canal,  and  these  must  naturally  influence  the  choioa  of 
cathartics.  A  loose  state  of  the  bowels  will  require  castor 
oil,  rhubarb,  or  magnesia,  whilst  a  torpid  state  is  best  rii- 
lieved  by  an  infusion  of  senna,  with  manna  and  sap.  tart.  P(^ 
tass.  The  stage  of  the  fever  and  state  of  the  system  must 
also  enter  into  the  consideration.  The  saline  carthartios  pro* 
dace  copious  watery  stools  and  powerfully  debilitate,  coMfr* 
quently  they  should  not  be  ased  in  the  latter  stages  of  typfaoa 
fever.     Notwithstanding  laxatives  are  daily  admuiisi^red. 
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Yitiitod  aeoMtioiis  are  continually  found  in  the  alimentiiry  ca« 
aaU  Being  of  different  qualities,  sometimes  acid,  and  at  oth^ 
«r  ttaies  alkalescent^  they  require  to  be  corrected  by  different 
and  eren  opposite  measures.  Sonne  writers  recommend  acids 
airongiy,  and  others  prefer  alkalies  altogether,  and  both  on 
the  score  oi  experience.  Both  must  be  right  and  wrong  oe* 
canonaHy ;  hence  neither  course  shouU  be  pursued  exckn 
sivelyt  but  alternately.  Carb.  Potass,  may  be  administered  in 
doses  of  4  grains  every  two  hours  for  two  days ;  and  then  the 
<atrfc»  or  tartaric  acids  may  be  substituted  as  long*  This  al* 
temate  use  of  correctives  I  have  known  to  produce  the  most 
iftlatary  effect*  As  a  corrective,  in  all  severe  and  putrid  ca- 
ees,  charcoal  and  yeast  are  almost  indispensable.  The  former 
given  in  doses  of  a  tea  spoonful  every  three  hours^  will  cor- 
rect the  condition  of  the  bowels  and  sometimes  supercede  the 
use  of  laxatives.  The  latter  is  usually  administered  in  doses 
of  a  table  spoonful  every  three  hours.  The  same  end  may 
be  answered  by  muriatic  acid. 

Throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  disease  the  bowels 
should  be  well  lubricated  with  some  mucilaginous  or  farina- 
iBeooe  drinks.  They  not  only  protect  the  inner  surface  but 
dilate  and  diminish  the  acrimony  both  of  their  contents  and 
those  of  the  blood  vessels. 

To  obviate  the  vitiated  condition  of  the  fluids,  not  only  the 
internal  but  the  external  surface  equally  demands  our  atten- 
tion. The  peculiar  odour  of  the  patient  in  typhus  fever, 
arises  from  the  morbid  secretions  from  the  surface  of  the  bo- 
dy. These  should  be  daily  or  semi^daily  removed  by  abhi- 
tion,  and  the  patient  as  often  enveloped  in  fresh  linen. 

As  gaseous  impurities  are  received  into  the  system  through 
the  lungs,  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  should  be  kept  con- 
stantly pure  by  ventilation ;  and  as  few  persons  as  possible 
should  remain  in  the  sick  apartment,  which  should  be  kept 
dean,  and  the  floor  ought  frequently  to  be  sprinkled  with  vin- 


M4  The  gm^erd  fihriU  cammotiM*    The  action  conatito- 
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ting  typhus  fever,  is  called  by  some,  '^  excitement,"  a  term 
certainly  objectionable  when  applied  to  designate  the  general 
commotion  of  typhus  fever,  for  contra-excitants  will  not  ar* 
rest  its  progress.  The  phrase,  ^'  irritation,"  is  more  applica- 
ble ;  for  the  agents  producing  it  do  not  stimulate  or  elevate 
natural  action,  but  pervert  and  destroy,  independently  of  vas- 
cular response.  Contra  stimulants  and  stimulants  increase 
the  intensity  of  movement,  causing  it  to  pass  on  to  inflamroa- 
tion.  The  frebile  commotion  may  therefore  be  moderated^ 
and  thus  kept  within  due  bounds,  for  allhough  we  cannot  ar* 
rest  its  progress  we  may  diminish  its  vigour  of  movement  by 
the  abstraction  of  blood,  and  by  removing  all  concurring 
causes. 

For  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  intensity  of  action,  blood* 
letting  has  been  recommended  by  many  eminent  practitionert^ 
and  that  too  with  a  liberal  baud.  In  plethoric  habifs  the  loss 
of  a  moderate  quantity  of  bl.Mid  is  sometimes  advisable  and 
even  necessary ;  but  such  copious  effusiona  as  Dr.  Armstrong 
in  particular  recommends,  are,  in  this  country  at  least,  highlj 
dangerous,  except  in  phlogosis  of  some  important  viscu8*<— 
Dr.  Nathan  Smith  observes,  ^'so  far  as  I  can  judge  from  mj 
own  experience,  bleeding  does  not  produce  any  considerable 
.change  in  typhus ;  the  pulse  is  not  rendered  slow  by  it,  and 
after  the  faintness,  if  any  is  produced  by  the  operation  disap^ 
pears,  the  heat  is  not  diminished."  And  Dr.  Good  who  took 
a  mathematical  survey  of  the  practice,  observes,  ^^  the  sum 
of  medical  opinion  upon  a  trial  of  three  centuries  is  against  it. 
The  practice  has  occasionally  started  into  popularity,  but  it 
has  never  been  able  to  establish  itself."  There  are  cases, 
however,  especially  in  young  persons  of  the  sanguineous 
temperament  and  full  habits,  in  which  blood  may  be  drawn 
with  advantage,  even  with  reference  to  the  general  disease ; 
but  on  this  point  each  case  must  speak  for  itself. 

To  answer  the  same  end  blisters  are  a  favorite  remedy'with 
many  practitioners,  nor  is  there  on  this  point,  more  uniformi- 
ty of  opinion  than  on  that  of  blood  letting.    Whilst  one  pby* 
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sician  eondemns  tbeir  application  in  everjr  case  of  uriform 
actions,  another  jnsists  that  they  are  useful  under  such  cir- 
cainstaoces,  amvertiog  the  genera}  into  a  local  disease.  When 
a  patient  ia  smarting  under  a  half  a  dozen  at  once,  I  think  he 
most  entertain  the  same  views ;  yet  after  all  this  local  irrita- 
tion and  teazingt  the  fever  continues  its  progress.  Except  in 
particular  accumulations  and  consequent  local  deficiencies, 
they  cannot  be  of  any  service.  In  such  cases  applied  to  the 
cold  extremities  they  equalize  action  and  are.of  great  utility , 
but  in  typhus  fev^r,  uns  ttended  by  inflammations  or  local  ac- 
cumulations, they  always  act  injuriously. 

One  of  the  most  distressing  concurring  causes  is  excessive 
beat  of  the  skin.  This  aggravates  exceedingly  the  irritation 
already  existing,  and  should  be,  therefore,  perseveringly  le- 
nioved.  This  is  to  be  done  by  cold  affusion,  cold  sponging, 
and  fresh  linen.  Cold  affusion,  notwithstanding  its  acknow- 
ledged utility,  is  but  little  resorted  to  in  private  practice. 
Popular  prejudice  is  hard  to  overcome,  and  in  this  country  at 
least,  a  long  time  must  elapse  before  the  practice  can  become 
general.  As  a  substitute,  cold  sponging  may  be  resorted  to 
during  the  paroxysms  whenever  the  heat  is  above  the  natural 
standard  and  the  skin  dry.  The  arms,  the  legs,  and  body, 
may  be  kponged  alternately  as  long  as  the  heat  continues. 
Hie  linen,  beds  and  pillows  should  be  frequently  aired,  oth- 
erwise they  will  constantly  foster  the  disease. 

To  answer  the  same  end  diaphoretics  are  frequently  prescri- 
bed. The  most  useful  one,  by  the  by,  is  cold  effusion.  The 
PttWis.  Antimon.  Spts.  Mindereri.  and  Dover's  Powder  are 
the  most  common  articles  selected ;  and  when  a  perspiration 
can  be  induced  by  these  or  other  gentle  means,  and  becomes 
generally  diffused,  it  affords  considerable  relief,  especially  to 
that  universal  soreness  so  often  witnessed  in  this  fever.  All 
heating  mixtures,  opiates,  even  Dover's  powder,  and  campho- 
rated preparations  are  injurious  in  the  early  stage  of  typhus 
lever.    Spts  nit,  dulcis  is  a  useful  addition  to  the  common 
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iMverages  and  ferres  to  pass  off  (lie  tedioiMneaa  of  time  ^prineb 
oAen  drags  heavily  along. 

Sd.  FUogotit.  Inflanmiation  of  particular  organs  may 
•xiat  cotemporary  with  the  disease  itself^  or  they  may  be  d«- 
yeloped  any  time  during  its  progress.  To  reduce  these  load 
afiections  in  the  early  stages,  blood  letting  is  generally  reqa«- 
-ed.  It  is  said  by  European  physicians  that  we  must  propor- 
tion the  quantity  of  blood  to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoma • 
The  very  reverse  of  this,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  is  in  ty- 
phus fever  sometimes  a  rule.  The  pneumonia  typhoides  of 
this  country  was  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  typhus  fe- 
ver* In  this  disease,  blood  letting  was  fairly  tested,  and  it 
was  found  undeviatingly  to  be  injurious  in  prqK>rtion  to  the 
urgeney  of  the  case.  In  mild  forms  it  was  even  beneficial, 
but  in  all  severe  ones  it  proved  fatal*  Nor  was  its  failure  fitr 
want  of  quantity,  for  some  actually  died  under  the  operation. 
And  in  no  instance  was  the  pulse  known  to  rise  on  letting 
the  blood  flow. 

When  bleeding  is  determined  on  in  typhus,  it  should  be 
4rawn  bautiously,  lest  we  abstract  that  vital  support  at  the 
beginning  which  is  imperiously  required  in  the  latter  stages 
of  the  disease*  Ipecacuanha  emetics,  mild  purging,  gentle 
4iudorifics  and  free  blistering  will  generally  remove  any  in- 
flammation which  may  occur  in  typhus  fever,  and  may  super- 
cede blood  letting  except  on  the  very  first  days  of  the  disepae* 

When  the  head  manifests  symptoms  of  unusual  excitement, 
is  hotter  than  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  aberration  of  the  in- 
tellect, or  delirium,  widi  violent  throbbing  of  the  carotids  en- 
a oea,  the  head  should  be  disencumbered  of  its  hair  and  k^pt 
constantly  wetted  with  cold  water.  In  a  violent  case  I  or- 
dered the  water  poured  on,  and  the  attendants  finding  the  pa- 
tient calm  only  when  it  was  in  a  stream,  used  twenty-five  paila 
full  in  twelve  hours,  and  a  recovery  was  soon  effected.  At 
the  same  time  blisters  must  not  be  neglected.  The  practice 
of  shaving  the  head  and  applyii^  them  to  this  part  is  injurious, 
as  might  have  been  inferred  from  the  proximity  of  the  disease 
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to  the  scalp,  wkieh  k  actoidljr  partaking  of  the  morbid  pro- 
€688  widmi ;  hence  blistering  tbal  part  is  to  add  to  the  irrir 
tation.  But  applied  to  the  spine  they  are  highly  servieea^ 
ble.  I  have  more  than  once  known  a  defirinm  to  cease  im* 
oiediat^  on  the  vesication  of  Meen  or  twenty  inches  over 
the  spine.  This  part  may  be  freely  blistered  in  every  case, 
and  being  rather  a  depressed  than  prominent  situation,  they 
are  attended  by  very  litde  inconvenience  to  the  patient. 

In  inflammation  of  the  mncous  membrane  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  we  are  told  by  the  solidist  that  blisters  are  inju- 
rious ;  mer^,  I  suspect,  because  they  seem  to  act  contrary 
to  leeching.  But  in  an  epidemic  which  prevailed  in  this 
section  of  comi^  tins  last  summer  and  autumn,  gastro*en- 
tentis  was  a  constant  attendant ;  and  I  found  blistwmg  even 
Ae  whole  abdomen  eminently  beneficial,  although  purgbg, 
as  they  tell  as,  was  generally  injurious.  In  short,  every  lo- 
cation of  phlogosis  in  typhus  fever  admits  of  alleviation  by 
bfistering,  even  the  kidneys  and  bladder. 

4di.  DtbUity.  This  is  the  most  important  part  in  the 
eonsidcradon  of  typhus  fever,  for  the  views  entertained  of  it 
by  the  practitioner,  constitute  the  grand  pivot  on  which  hin- 
ges that  part  of  his  treatment  which  issues  in  the  life  or  death 
<tf  the  patiant  On  this  subject  the  greatest  discrepancy  pre* 
▼uk,  even  amongst  the  most  leading  pathologists  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  Dr.  Borne  considered  debility  the  very  essence 
nf  typhos  fever.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Good,  and  most  of  the 
amiaenC  writers  of  the  present  day,  both  of  the  old  world 
and  new,  entertain  the  same  <^inion,  France  and  Italy  ex- 
cepted. 

It  is  now  well  established  that  there  are  agents  which  di- 
rectly destroy  the  vital  principle,  and  among  such,  as  al- 
ready observed,  are  the  causes  of  typhus  fever ;  hence  a  de- 
ficiency of  vital  power  is  cotemporary  with  the  disease  it- 
self; and  this  most  be  kept  continually  in  view  in  order  to 
treat  the  disease  successfully.  And  although  we  may  bleed, 
purge  and  give  emetics,  still  this  idea  of  the  final  want  of 
Vol.*  3.  1m) 
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vital  power  must  be  ever  remembered.  Onr  Uood-lettlo|f 
must  be  dniy  limitedi  and  our  emetics  and  laxaidvet  care- 
fully and  suitably  selected* 

The  next  question  which  arises  is,  by  what  means  can  we 
^directly  support  the  powers  of  life,  or  raise  them  when  sink- 
ing? 

The  solution  very  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  seCi  of 
means,  regimen  and  medicines.  The  profession^  study  of 
physic  dwells  so  jncessantly  on  medicines,  that  they  are  con- 
tinually obtruding  themselves  into  our  minds,  sometimes  to 
the  exclusion  of  regimen.  The  idea  of  medicine  too,  is  so 
imposing  to  people  generally,  that  they  are  led  to  expect  toe 
much  from  its  use.  They  are,  therefore,  dissatisfied,  unless 
something  of  the  kind  is  almost  hourly  administered.  Hence 
the  natural  efforts  of  the  system  are  continually  fimstrated. 
Except  in  extreme  and  critical  cases,  this  rapid  succession 
of  medicines  should  be  avoided,  and  time  allowed,  after 
clearing  away  obstructions  and  concurring  causes,  for  the 
powers  of  life  to  act.  The  natural  efforts  of  the  system 
should  be  supported  by  a  continual  supply  of  nutritious  ma* 
terials,  as  the  decoctions  of  mallows,  elm,  flaxseed  and 
wheat  bran.  Panada,  rice,  arrow  root,  sage,  tapioca,  roast- 
ed apples,  be.  form  suitable  materials  for  diet;  and  some 
one  or  more  should  form  the  patient's  constant  drink,  instead 
of  those  vegetable  infusions  so  copiously  used. 

Although  animal  solutions,  as  broths,  have  the  sanction 
of  Dr.  Good,  they  are  certainly  injurious  according  to  my 
observation,  except  under  particular  conditions  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal.  I  have  often  recommended  them  in  tjrpfans 
fever,  and  always  with  the  same  injurious  effect,  increasing 
the  thirst  and  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  skin. 

Under  the  head  of  support  by  repmen,  may  also  be  rank- 
ed fresh  air.  It  is  that  food  of  all  others  the  most  indispen- 
sably necessary,  and  without  which  all  other^means  of  sup- 
port will  be  unavailing ;  and  this  cannot  be  too  often  re« 
peated  in  considering  typhus  fever#    It  not  only  cuts  off 
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«  loiirce  of  vitiation  and  debility,  but  it  directly  supports 
life  by  a  stimulus  momentarily  necessary  for  our  very  exist- 


The  second  class  of  means  employed  to  support  tbe  sys- 
tem is  the  train  of  tonics ;  and  here  arises  the  greatest  em- 
barrassment, especially  to  the  junior  members  of  the  profes- 
aioD,  who  have  not  yet  acquired  the  tact  of  adroit  managers. 
At  the  head  of  this  class  stands  the  cortex  cinchonee,  the 
most  important  tonic  in  the  materia  medica,  and  of  course, 
demanding  the  most  thorough  investigation  in  typhus  fever. 
On  a  point  of  so  much  importance  the  opinions  of  the  lead* 
ing  me^fical  writers  ought  to  have  due  influence.    Dr.  Bume, 
who  has  taken  immense  puns  to  elicit  truth  by  careful  and 
nnbonnded  observation  and  research,  comes  to  the  condn- 
noo^  that  ''  Bark  is  as  serviceable  in  arresting  the  progress 
oC  adynanuc  fisver,  as  it  is  in  arresting  the  progress  of  an 
egoe,  and  it  may  be  most  advantageously  employed  when 
tbe  fever  has  been  some  time^on  the  decline  and  distinct  re- 
missions occur,  and  also  during  the  stages  of  convalescence.*' 
Dr.  Good  observes,  ^<  Where  the  stqmach  is  irritable  and 
will  not  retain  it,  or  so  feeble  in  its  secernent  powers  as  not 
to  digest  it,  and  particularly  where  there  is  a  tendency  to 
local  accumulations,  it  ought  unquestionably  to  be  avoided 
till  these  symptoms  are  subdued  by  other  means.    But  whtrt 
ikere  are  no  iuch  objections  it  cannot  be  begun  too  soon, 
tkougk  it  should  not  be  pushed  in  such  large  doses  as  in  tha 
more  rapid  course  of  yellow  fever.^^ 

9r«  Armstrong,  on  the  contrary,  boldly  asserts,  that  <'In 
every  form  of  continued  typhus,  bark  is  prejudicial ;  and  I 
am  bound  thoroughly  to  protest  against  its, exhibition,  since 
it  has  the  sanction  of  some  of  those  schools  where  ancient 
rather  than  modem  medicine  is  taught  and  supported."  Dr. 
Canmchael  Smyth  also  observes,  that  he  found,  on  exten- 
mt  trial,  that  bark  was  uniformly  injurious  in  every  form 
and  under  every  dose,  and  whether  g^ven  in  small  or  large 
oneiy  the  injury  was  always  proportionate.    On  this  point 
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U  may  well^be  said,  ^<  hour  shall  we  decide  when  Dadora 
disagree  ?"    Notwithstanding  this  violent  dashing  ef  opia^ 
ions,  by  a  carefal  attention  a  reconciliation  may  in  seme 
measure  be  efiected.    We  know  fall  well  that  there  ate  ca- 
ses of  erysipelas  in  which  bark  is  not  only  serviceidife  b«t 
indispensably  necessary  to  recovery ;  and  we  know  also  that 
there  are  cases  io  which  it  is  absolutely  fatal.     TUb  being 
a  notorions  fact,  there  may  be,  and  unquestionably  are,  si- 
milar  coaditions  in  typhus  fever,  and  the  great  desideratum 
is  a  discriminadng  eye.    The  fault  is  in  the  prescriber  aad 
not  in  the  medicine.    It  is  conceded  on  all  hands,  that  ta^ 
nics  are  useful  in  that  condition  calkd  passive  inAamiMtioD ; 
and  if  there  be  such  a  local,  there  may  be,  by  mere  dxtelH 
sion,  such  a  general  state ;  hence,  if  tonics  are  usefiil  in  one 
they  must  be  in  the  other.    But  as  much  circumspection  is 
necessary  to  discriminate  between  active  and  passive  inflam- 
mation, so  much  scrutiny  is  required  to  distinguish  between 
a  genial  active  and  passive  condition ;  end  there  being 
very  few  or  no  cases  primarily  passive,  so  there  are  very  few 
or  no  cases  in  which  bark  is  primarily  demanded.    But  when 
these  active  local  and  general  commotions  are  subdued  by 
the  means  already  pointed  out,  and  the  energies  of  life  re* 
main  prostrate  or  seem  to  flag,  bark  is  certainly  very  inqpo* 
riopsly  demanded.    When,  however,  the  edges  and  point  of 
the  tongue  are  red,  and  its  surface  covered  over  with  a  dry, 
brown  or  black  scurf— when  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  and 
the  urine  high  coloured,  bark  will  most  assuredly  aggra* 
vate,  and  if  continued,  certainly  prove  fatal,  although  at  the 
time  there  may  be  no  local  inflammation.    When  there  aro 
evidences  of  this  condition,  no  one  would  think  of  prescribe 
ing  this  article. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  all  local  pains  have  been  subdiwd 
by  the  means  already  detailed ;  when  the  local  and  general 
cleansing  and  purifying  process  has  been  fairly  and  duly 
pareisted  in ;  when  the  universal  commotion  and  exteisal 
heat  have  been  mitigated,  and  the  skmrendered  00ft  aad  cool ; 
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fvbe»  the«dges  and  sabstabce  of  the  tongue  are  of  a  pale 
or  1i^  porpUah  hue,  its  breadth  increased  and  the  surface 
of  the  flcurf  smooth  and  somewhat  moist ;  when  the  features 
sore  rather  sunken  than  excited ;  when  the  pulse  is  less  fire* 
qaent  and  low,  and  the  urine  pale  and  turbid,  we  may  ven^ 
tare  Ae  bailu  If,  however,  the  skin  grows  hotter,  and  the 
tofigne  more  dry,  and  the  pulse  quicker  and  stronger,  we 
maj  be  assured  die  medicine  has  been  injurious,  and  it  must 
be  immediately  discontinued.  Notwithstanding  all  raks, 
its  adnunistration  must  be  viewed  as  ^n  experiment,  and 
o«ght  careftilly  to  be  made,  and  its  efiects  narrowly  watched* 

¥^eift  another  tonic ;  and  one  too,  more  freely  used  than 
any  other  in  typhvs  fever.  It  is  certainly  less  injurious  than 
iwrk  in  this  disease,  and  its  adminbtration  must  be  govisriH 
«d  by  the  same  rules  and  general  considerations.  If  the  . 
tongue  becomes  moister  »id  the  pulse  fuller  and  slower,  the 
skin  aoft,  and  the  patient  more  composed,  its  use  may  be 
pernsted  in  for  a  few  days.  I  would  wish  to  inculcate  one 
reecriction  aaore  in  the  exhibition  both  of  bark  and  wine, 
and  it  is,  to  continue  them  a  short  time  only,  and  as  som  at 
the  system  begins  to  rally  and  throw  off  the  disease,  to  di« 
minirii  their  quantity  and  shortly  to  discontinue  their  use ; 
othermse  some  occult  local  inflammation  will  be  kindled  up. 

The  continuance  of  bark  and  wine  has  left  many  recove* 
ries  incomplete;  and  a  cough,  a  pain  in  the  side  or  head, 
has  harrassed  the  ppitient  for  months.  Some  practitioners, 
even  of  modem  times,  finish  all  their  cures  with  bark  and 
wine ;  but  both  are  generally  worse  than  useless,  especially 
during  convalescence,  for  the  buoyant  elevations  of  the  syft^ 
tem  wlKn  enaaoipated  from  the  fetters  of  disease,  reqnure 
bnta  very  limited  assistance,  and  oftener  stand  in  need  of  re- 
stxaint,  except  in  hospitals  and  ill*ventilaied  places.  One 
puff  of  firesh  air  is  worth  more  than  a  glass  of  wine  or  a  dose 
of  quimne.  More  frequentiy  the  inflMnmatory  tendencies 
of  elastic  conMitutions  require  the  continuance  of  laxatives 
evmi'  daring  convalescence* 
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The  next  important  medicine  in  the  process  of  f upport  Is 
opiam,  and  concerning  this  article  there  is  almost  as  great 
a  diversity  of  opmion  as  in  the  case  of  bark.  Some  employ 
it  almost  from  the  very  commencement,  whilst  others  liout 
its  use  to  the  latter  stages.  Dr.  Rush  once  observed  that 
any  fever  mig^t  be  rendered  malignant  by  a  sufficient  quaiH 
tity  of  opium ;  and  I  can  safely  affirm,  that  I  seldom  admin* 
istered  a  dose  in  the  early  stages  of  typhus  fever,  without  ex«- 
periencmg  its  ill  effects,  a  dry  tongue,  thirst,  be.  Dr.  Good 
also  supposes  it  <'  to  be  of  less  service  in  typhus  than  in  dmh 
ny  other  species  of  fever."  Dr.  Armstrong  observes  of  opt* 
nm,  *^  In  a  recent  work,  the  pharmacologia  of  Dr.  Paris, 
small  and  repeated  doses  of  opium  are  recommended  in  ty- 
phoid or  typhus  fevers ;  but  like  many  of  the  directions  re- 
specting the  practical  applications  of  medicines  in  that  work, 
this  is  erroneous,  and  indeed  so  very  dangerous,  that  if 
adopted  it  would  generally  prove  fatal."  Although  Dr« 
Armstrong  is  a  powerful  advocate  for  large  doses  of  opium 
in  inflammations,  his  good  sense  and  great  experience  con* 
vinced  him  of  the  injudicious  consequences  resulting  from 
its  use  in  typhus  fevef  • 

I  have  always  observed  that  a  sweat  produced  by  opiate 
mixtures  at  the  commencement  of  fevers,  was  followed  by  an 
aggravation  of  the  symptoms.  After  evacuations,  especially 
by  the  bowels,  have  been  urged  to  their  utmost  extent,  and 
the  local  inflammations  reduced  by  appropriate  means,  a 
combination  of  opium  and  camphor  at  bed  time  has  gene* 
rally  a  salutary  effect.  On  the  whole,  judging  from  my 
own  experience,  I  am  constrained  to  believe  that  he  who  uses 
the  least  opium  in  typhus  fever  will  have  the  best  snccesg. 
To  meet  particular  symptoms  and  conditions,  it  is  indiqieft- 
aably  necessary,  and  when  its  administration  is  demanded^ 
we  must  make  the  best  compromise  we  can. 

The  next  article  worthy  a  place  under  this  head  is  cam- 
phor. It  is  certainly  the  least  objectionable  of  any  excitant^ 
still  if  e^ven  too  early  in  the  fever  it  aggravate!  thirst  and 
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heat ;  and  when  the  sweating  consequent  to  its  use  is  over, 
the  skin  is  hotter  and  drier  than  before  its  administration. 
The  beneficial  effects  of  camphor  are  most  beautifully  dis- 
played in  that  peculiar  sinking  which  sometimes  follows  the 
operation  of  emetics  and  cathartics,  evinced  by  a  cold  sur- 
fiice,  sunken  features  and  wanderings  of  the  mind.  In  such 
a  condition  small  doses  of  camphor,  with  minute  portions  of 
opinm,  often  repeated,  are  preferable  to  wine  and  bark. 
The  langour  of  the  w  vita  is  more  readily  roused,  and  its 
energy  better  supported  by  camphor  than  by  any  other 
means ;  being  more  revulsive  it  excites  a  genial  glow,  on  the 
surface  without  materially  disturbing  the  general  circula- 
tion. Consequently,  it  may  be  used  earlier  in  typhus  fever 
than  tonics  generally. 

Many  other  articles  of  minor  importance  are  used  as  to*- 
nies,  as  ammonia,  musk,  ether,  valerian,  arsenic,  capsicum, 
tmrpentine,  cantharides,  &c.,  which  I  shall  pass  over  at  pre- 
sent. 

Of  the  bitter  infusions,  those  of  Colombo  and  quassia  have 
been  most  generally  employed.  In  the  latter  stage  of  ty- 
phus fever  they  seem  to  support  the  tone  of  the  stomachy 
and  are  therefore  quite  serviceable.  The  most  useful,  how- 
ever, of  this  class  of  tonics,  is  the  eupaiorium  purpureum^  a 
plant  deserving  the  attention  of  every  American  practition- 
er. It  supports  the  system  gently  and  permanently  with- 
out heating ;  and  its  operation  on  the  digestive  organs  is 
superior  even  to  Colombo.  A  botanical  description  is  here 
unnecessary,  of  course. 

Having  gone  over  the  subject  as  lead  down  by  the  condf « 
tions  of  tjrphus  fever,  it  only  remains  to  notice  particular 
conditions  which  sometimes  occur  out  of  the  usual  order  of 
thefisease. 

DiarrJuuu — ^The  accumulation  of  offensive  fceces  in  typhus 
lilTer  is  very  great,  and  the  antiseptic  powers  of  the  gastric 
and  odier  secretions  being  lost  or  reversed,  they  are  left  to  the 
play  of  chemical  affinities,  accelerated  by  the  excessive  heat 
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of  their  sitnation,  hence  if  they  are  not  daily  remov^,  or 
their  constituents  Changed,  the  most  acrimonious,  acid,  aHcar 
line  or  anomalous  materials  must  result.  These  acting  dn 
the  delicate  coats  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  iiiflanunalioA 
and  dihrrhcea  ensue.  It  becomes  therefore,  neceesaiy,  if  we 
wish  to  avoid  such  consequwices,  to  remove  the  causes,  or 
correct  or  destroy  their  activity ;  hence  the  propriety  of  the 
laxatives  and  correctives  as  already  stated.  BulL  ui  clearing 
ibem  off  we  must  not  ruft  into  the  opposite  epUreme^  else  our 
means  will  produce  the  very  end  we  are  wishing  to  avoid. — 
To  steer  clear  of  these  difficulties  after  the  first  stages  of  the 
fever  are*passed,  we  may  interpose  some  mild  tonic  w^ose 
action  will  be  confined  to  the  alimentary  canal ;  snd  for.  this 
purpose  an  infusion  of  quassia  with  a  little  soda»  or  ^he^  ii 
better,  an  infusion  of  the  leaves  of  the  eupatorium  porpu- 
reum  may  be  given.  When  diarrho^  has  actually  super- 
vened, it  generally  yields  to  laxatives  of  oastoc  oil  or  rhu- 
barb, followed  quickly  by  an  opiate  and  camphorated  powder, 
with  a  free  use  of  gum  arrabic,  arrow  root,  lime  waller,  fcc. 
Another  most  excellent  medicine  for  dlarrhoBa  is  J)u  Hope's 
formula  of  nitrous  acid  and  tinct  opii.  camphorata. 

Aphihoi. — ^This  is  an  extremely  unpleasant  occunence,  in- 
dicating a  deranged,  debilitated,  yet  inflamed  eonditioaof  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal,  eagecially  of  its 
superior  portion.  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  this  aphthous 
condition  is  nearly  allied  to  the  diphtheritic  inflammation  of 
Dr*  Bretooneau  of  Tours.  It  commonly  supervenes  on  mo- 
derate cases  of  typhus  fever  which  have  been  lingering  or 
fluctuating.  It  is  not  attended  by  any  great  derangememt  of 
the  abdomen,  although  the  bowels  are  irritable  and  prone  to 
be  tympanitic.  It  never  appears  vntil  the  tongue  begins  to 
clean  ofi*  and  the  pulse  to  moderate  in  frequency.  At  first 
the  whitish,  glutinous  matter  which  is  observed  in  the  Hiouth 
is  supposed  by  the  attendants  to  be  milk  or  something  the  pa- 
tient may  have  eaten;  and  when  the  apthse  appear  they  con- 
tinue to  spread  and  recede  until  the  exhaustion  is  great ;  there 
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is  a  total  di^ustof  food,  and  an  effusion  into  the  ventricles  of 
the  brain  is  the  invaiiable  consequence  unless  the  disease  is 
arresled  bj  art,  for  nature  knows  no  cure  for  this  condition. 

This  occurrence  never  terminates  spontaneously  otherwise 
than  hy  effusion  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.  To  prevent 
this  condition,  mild  vegetable  bitter  infusions,  as  recdmmend- 
ed  to  prevent  diarrhoea,  should  be  administered  under  the  same 
regulations* 

Trtaimeni* — I  tried,  in  one  case,  emetics  of  Sulph.  Zinci, 
and  of  Ipecacuan ;  Ipecacuan  in  small  doses,  often  repeated, 
barks  quinine,  and  sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid,  muriatic  acid 
and  the  alkalies  in  succession,  occupying  more  than  two  weeks. 
Local  applications  often  checked  the  formation  of  the  aphthae ; 
but  they  were  productive  of  no  ultimate  benefit.  Consider- 
ing the  disease  as  originating  in  that  portion  of  the  mucous 
membrane  which  lines  the  stomach,  I  determined  to  make 
such  an  impression  on  the  fauces  as  should  reach  that  organ, 
between  which  and  the  latter  such  a  strong  sympathy  exists. 
For  this  purpose  I  dissolved  Sulph.  Cup.  2  drachms  in  about  8 
oz.  of  water  for  a  gargle.  The  application  produced  excruciat- 
ingpain»  but  the  next  morning  after  the  second  trial,  every  aph- 
tha had  vanished  and  the  mouth  put  on  a  clean,  red  appearance. 
The  application  being  discontinued,  the  aphthae,  after  two 
days  returned.  The  gargle  was  repeated,  and  its  strength 
reduced  daily^  until  a  perfect  cure  was  effected.  The  patient 
observed  that  he  could  distinctly  feel  every  application,  to  use 
his  own  words,  strike  down  to  his  stomach. 

Bloody  Sioohm — ^When  blood  is  discharged  with  the  stools  , 
in  typhus  fever  it  is  always  to  be  viewed  with  a  suspicious 
eye.  Under  this  circumstance  cathartics  and  even  laxatives, 
anless  of  the  very  mildest,  are  often  dangerous ;  rest,  light 
diet,  fresh  air,  a  steady  horizontal  posture  and  cold  acidulated 
drinks  are  generally  sufficient.  In  excessive  hemorrhages  a 
Gomlnnation  of  acetas  Plumbi  and  opium  is  necessary,  and 
in  doses  proportionate  to  the  urgency  or  the  case. 
Vol.  3.  31 
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Art.  X.  DiRECTiom  for  the  Establishment  and 
Government  of  a  Lunatic  Asylith.  By  M# 
Brierre  de  Boismont,  M.  D.,  of  the  Faculty 
of  Paris  and  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

[Tnnflftted  fiom  the  Frenohby  £.  Quiver  SzwiLt,  M.  IX] 

[The  foUowiDg  paper  received  the  prize  o&red  in  1831,  by  tbe 
Society  of  the  Medical  and  Natural  Sciences^  at.Bruaaels,  ibr 
the  best  memoir  on  the  establishment  of  a  Lunatic  Asylum — its 
location — ^the  disposition  of  its  grounds — its  internal  arrange- 
ments— government  and  Modical  attendance.  The  iacCs  collect- 
ed in  it  would  be  valuable  at  all  times,  but  they  acqainadditional 
importance  at  a  period  when  the  State  of  New-Tork  is  about  oqn- 
structing  an  extensive  asylum  for  its  insane  poor.  In  the  hope 
that  some  of  the  suggestions  may  prove  useful,  the  present  trans- 
lation has  been  prepared  and  communicated  to  the  Committee  of 
Publication.] 

Experience  has  long  since  demonstrated  the  necessity  of 
secluding  the  insane  in  asylums  devoted  to  their  safe  keeping 
and  proper  attendance.  But  although  all  enlightenecl  persons 
agree  in  tbe  propriety  of  this,  few  are  able  to  furnish  the 
practical  details  that  are  indispensable  to  its  success.  There 
is  scarcely  a  building,  which  in  all  respects,  can  be  consider- 
ed as  a  model,  and  we  are  obliged  to  cvisit  a  number,  in  or- 
der to  make  a  selection  of  what  appears  most  Useful  in  each. 
Many  indeed  of  the  modern  asylums  have  been  convents,  al- 
tered or  enlarged  for  the  present  purpose.  Hence  little  uni- 
formity of  plan  exists,  and  none  indeed  with  reference  to  the 
main  object  of  the  establishment 

It  is  evident  that  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  disease 
and  its  numerous  and  varying  forms  is  essential  to  a  proper 
construction  of  the  building.  No  one,  of  course,  can  be  bet- 
ter fitted  to  furnish  a  good  plan,  than  a  physician  who  has 
long  studied  the  subject  of  insanity,  and  been  familiar  with 
its  victims.  The  monomaniac — ^gay  or  sad — ^the  turbulent, 
furious  maniac — the  individual  disposed  to  suicide — 'the  con- 
valescent— all  require  to  be  separated  from  each  other,  and 
to  be  removed  according  to  the  shifting  condition  of  their 
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complaints;  yet  they  also  should  be  so  arranged,  that  all  can 
be  readily  watched.  Certaialy  that  establishment  is  best, 
whidi  can  be  inspected  at  a  single  glance. 

Hie  principal  subjects  that  I  shall  consider  in  this  memoir 
will  be,  the  plan  of  the  buildings  an  enlightened  government, 
proper  attrition  to  the  general  health  and  skilful  medical  at- 
tendance. Id  preparing  it,  I  have  not  relied  merely  on  my 
own  experioDce,  nor  eyen  on  the  observations  made  in  visit* 
ing  most  of  the  principal  asylums  in  Europe ;  but  I  have  de- 
rived much  ii^irmation  from  physicians  distinguished  in  this 
blanch  of  medicine,  as  Dr.  Esquirol,  Dr.  Desportes,  Admio- 
istrator  of  the  Hospitals  of  Salpetriere  and  Bicetr^  ^  Dr.  de 
BoutteviUe,  Director  of  the  Asylum  of  Saint  Yon  and  Dr. 
Lelat,  physician  at  Bicetre. 

'     SiHusiunu    Arrangement.    OavemmmU. 

A  bailding,  whose  principal  aim  it  is  to  seclude  a  number 
cf  individuals  from  social  life,  should  evidently  not  be  erected 
in  the  midst  of  a  population.  Insanity  in  a  vast  majority  of 
caoea,  owes  its  origin  to  our  vices,  our  passions,  or  our  mis- 
fortmnei.  Let  ua  remove  its  subjects  from  the  places  which 
remind  them  of  their  unhappy  condition. 

If  we  erect  oar  building  in  a  eity  or  near  its  gates,  that 
quiet  which  is  so  indispensable,  will  be  wanting.  A  single 
fiuct  wiU  illustrate  the  truth  of  this  remark.  When  a  stran- 
ger appears  for  the  first  time  among  a  number  of  insane,  a 
general  excitement  occurs,  and  often  cries  or  rage  shew  how 
prefocficial  it  is.  What  physician  has  not  observed  the  bene- 
fit of  tranquility  and  silence  t  Combined  with  humane  treat- 
ment they  are  often  sufficient  in  a  few  days  to  calm  the  most 
riolenC  transports.  We  shall  presently  see  that  certain  Eu- 
ropean nations  have  well  understood  the  importance  of  this, 
in  the  otherwise  imperfect  construction  of  their  asylums. 

Hie  country  then,  at  a  Uide  distance  from  the  dty,  is  the 
noit  pnq^r  situation  for  a  lunatic  asylum.  The  proximity 
Is  of  importance,  as  it  enables  us  easily  to  procure  provisions. 
Tbe  nature  of  the  soil  also  deserves  examination,    ft  should 
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not  be  moist,  lest  fevers,  dysenteric  affections  and  dropsical 
complaints  supervene.  Several  Milanese  physicians  hower* 
er,  are  of  opinion  that  humidity  is  not  prejudicial.  They 
assure  us,  that  interftiittent  fevers,  which  are  common  in  Mi- 
lan, have  proved  useful  to  maniacs,  and  indeed  in  some  cases 
have  induced  a  cure. '  But  such  a  belief,  although  it  has  the 
sanction  of  antiquity,  does  not  deserve  any  countenance. — 
The  furious  form  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole  num- 
ber, and  it  has  not  been  supposed  that  the  melancholic  or  Uie 
imbecile  are  in  any  degree  favorably  afifected  by  this  com- 
plaint. Is  there  not  reason,  on  the  other  hand,  to  ascribe  the 
petechial.fever,  which  is  in  some  measure  endemic  in  the 
Milanese,'  to  the  moisture  of  their  soil  ? 

A  dry  situation  is  then  one  of  the  first  requisites  for  a  lu- 
natic asylum,  and  to  ensure  this  the  soil  should  be  sasidy. — 
Besides  being  the  most  healthy,  we  need  dig  only  a  few  feet 
in  order  to  lay  a  foundation.  An  abundant  supply  of  water 
is  also  extremely  essential.  The  more  freely  that  it  can  be 
used  by  the  insane,  the  better  will  they  be  in  every  respect 
In  no  establishment  of  the  kind  is  water  more  liberally  sup- 
plied than  in  that  of  St.  Lazarus,  near  Reggio  in  Modena. 
The  whole  domestic  arrangement  of  an  asylum  is  benefitted 
by  this  abundance,  and  above  all,  cleanliness  is  greatly  pro- 
moted. We  must  remember  too,  that  the  pipes  conducting 
it  into  the  building  and  through  its  various  apartments  be  not 
of  too  small  a  diameter,  lest  from  being  accidentally  choked, 
the  supply  is  intercepted,  and  the  physician,  as  almost  daily 
happens  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris,  is  obliged  to  refuse  baths, 
when  they  are  actually  wanted. 

The  grounds  should  be  undulating.  If  they  are  too  level, 
they  fatigue  by  their  monotony.  Natural  and  artificial  ele- 
vations, multiply  the  points  of  observation.  There  is  more 
than  one  lunatic  who  evinces  his  delight  with  the  beauty  of  a 
landscape  and  monomaniacs  will  pass  hours  in  observii^  it. 
But  above  aU,  the  grounds  should  be  extensive,  shaded  hy 
numerous  trees  and  defended  in  many  places  from  the  heat  of 
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Che  sun.  The  vicinity  of  groves  invites  to  exercise,  and  we 
breathe  more  freely  under  their  protecting  foliage.  A  large 
number  of  insane  do  nothing  else  ;  they  love  to  walk  or  re- 
cline for  hours  in  some  favorite  spot.  It  is  hence  necessary 
to  have  extensive  shaded  promenades.  And  the  more  nu- 
merous these  are,  the  less  will  coercive  measures  be  required. 
The  maniac  dissipates  his  strength  in  exercise,  and  many  owe 
to  it,  that  rest  and  sleep  which  the  most  powerful  narcotics 
cannot  procure.  And  here  we  may  observe,  that  aAer  the 
strength  is  dissipated  or  exhausted,  medicines  prove  useful, 
which  have  no  effect  when  the  system  is  highly  excited. — 
The  air,  the  verdure,  the  covered  alleys,  the  green  fields  and 
the  flowers  are  then  to  be  reckoned  among  the  hygienic 
means  useful  to  the  insane.  But  extensive  grounds  afford 
additional  advantages.  They  allow  us  to  devote  certain 
portions  to  useful  purposes,  and  also  to  conceal  from  the  in* 
mates  the  watchfulness  we  exercise  over  them. 

The  exposure  of  the  grounds  is  no  less  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. If  it  be  towards  the  south,  sheltered  by  a  rising  hill  in 
its  vicinity,  it  will  not  be  subject  to  the  force  of  the  winds, 
and  particularly  the  north  wind,  which  is  productive  of  dis- 
ease to  the  insane.  The  buildings  should  face  the  east,  the 
heat  of  the  south  wind  in  summer,  and  the  cold  of  the  north 
in  winter  are  thus  equally  modified,  while  the  fresh  morning 
air  is  most  agreeable  in  ventilating  all  the  apartments. 

The  ground  being  thus  selected,  in  a  dry  spot,  well  pro- 
vided with  water,  well  wooded,  exposed  to  the  south  and 
sheltered  from  winds,  the  next  question  is,  what  plan  shall 
we  adopt  in  the  construction  of  the  building.  The  investi- 
gations of  M.  Esquirol  appear  to  show  that  one,  with  a  ground 
floor  only,  is  alone  proper  as  an  aiylum  for  lunatics. 

How  many  inconveniences  indeed  result  from  having  a  build- 
ing several  stories  high.  Iron  cages  and  grates,  bolts  and 
locks  are  its  necessary  accompaniments.  From  its  resem- 
blance to  a  prison  it  infuses  terr6r  into  the  minds  of  its  in 
mateSf  and  particularly  aggravates  the  sufferings  of  the  mcv 
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lancholy  monomaniac.  In  addition  to  this  the  soperintend- 
ence  is  infinitely  more  difficult.  The  height  of  the  stairs  ta 
be  climbed,  renders  the  insane  unwilling  to  indulge  in  their 
walks.  While  in  the  individual  disposed  to  suicide,  the  depth 
down  which  he  looks  fosters  his  unhappy  propensity.  All 
those  who  are  affected  with  general  weakness,  with  coii>- 
mencing  paralysis,  the  demented  and  the  idiots,  if  placed  in 
the  upper  stories,  can  with  difficulty  be  brought  down  into 
the  open  air.  We  have  often  seen  them  remain  constantly 
in  the  halls.  Finally,  the  prevalence  of  diseases  of  the  heart 
so  common  iji  the  insane,  is  another  reason  why  a  building 
with  a  ground  floor  should  be  preferred. 

All  these  objections  are  obviated  by  a  building  with  a  sin- 
gle  floor*  Every  thing  resembling  a  prison  day  in  a  great 
measure  be  dispensed  with.  The  cells  or  bedrooms  being 
OD  a  level  with  the  ground,  invite  the  inmates  to  indulge  in 
walking.  They  see  their  neighbors  pass  out  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  sight  induces  them  to  do  likewise.  The  inspection 
is  more  readily  performed,  and  fewer  persons  are  ne^ed  for 
this  duty.  There  is  also  every  facility  for  ventilating  the 
apartments. 

All  the  cells  and  halls  should,  however,  be  constructed  over 
vaults  or  kitchens  that  admit  a  free  current  o(  air.  Without 
these  the  ground  floor  would  be  soon  saturated  with  moisture. 
Mildew  covered  with  an  efflorescence  of  saltpetre  would  dis* 
colour  the  flooring  and  cause  it,  as  well  as  the  beams  resting 
in  the  wall,  to  decay.  It  is  only  by  the  assistance  of  dry  and 
^well  ventilated  vaults  that  the  story  above  can  be  effectually 
secured  from  dampness. 

Having  carefully  detailed  M.  Esquirol's  arguments  in  fa* 
your  of  buildings  of  only  qne  story,  we  now  venture,  in  the 
hope  of  meeting  with  the  approval  of  scientific  med,  to  ex- 
plain the  modifications  which  may  be  applied  to  his  system- 
It  cannot  be  denied,  that  a  lunatic  asylum  constructed  accord- 
ing to  his  ideas,  denuinds  a  very  large  surface  of  ground.-^— 
The  outlay  at  the  onset  is  therefore  so  great,  that  the  local 
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authorities  are  immediately  disposed  to  reject  the  plans  laid 
before  them.  The  expense  is  not  confined  to  the  purchase 
of  large  grounds  alone,  but  extends  to  the  costs  of  building 
which  are  so  much  the  greater,  since  many  separate  pavilions 
require  to  be  erected.  All  these  disadvantages  may  be  avoid- 
ed, by  simply  adding  a  second  flat  or  story,  and  besides  being 
more  airy  and  cheerful  than  the  ground  flat,  its  construction 
would  diminish  the  expense  to  a  third  of  the  sum 'required 
in  the  former  case*  If  on  the  score  of  economy  the  proposed 
alteration  be  found  advisable,  nothing  now  remains  but  to 
examine  how  iar  it  will  agree  with  the  arrangements  hitherto 
adopted  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane.  For  this  purpose,  it 
18  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  lunatics  of  every  class  are 
compelled,  at  the  peril  of  losing  their  health  or  life  to  remain 
on  a  ground  floor.  This  subject  admits  of  several  distinc- 
tions. There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  agitated  and  furious  ma- 
niacs, the  melancholy,  the  suicidally  disposed,  the  partially 
paralytic,  the  mischievous  and  epileptics  who  are  liable  to  a 
frequent  recurrence  of  their  malady  cannot  reside  in  the  second 
fiat  without  great  danger  aad  inconvenience.  The  alienation 
of  mind  however,  is  not  complete  in  these  subjects  and  they 
form  only  a  division,  numerous  it  is  true,  but  which  does  not 
embrace  one  half  of  the  whole  amount  of  the  insane.  The 
larger  class,  composed  of  the  convalescents,  the  tranquil  mo- 
nomaniacs, peaceable  maniacs,  the  demented,  the  imbecile 
not  disposed  to  self  destruction,  and  epileptics  whose  attacks 
are  mild  or  occur  at  distant  intervals,  may  with  propriety  oc- 
cupy the  second  flat.  With  respect  to  idiots,  we  conceive 
that  a  part  of  them  should  occupy  the  ground  floor.  To  the 
objection,  that  among  these  patients  there  are  many  who  pre- 
.  fer  remaining  in  the  cells  to  encountering  the  fatigue  caused 
by  descending  and  ascending  a  flight  of  stairs,  we  answer, 
that  the  adoption  of  such  vigorous  regulations  as  we  have  seen 
in  several  establishments,  will  soon  cause  them  to  descend 
with  promptness  at  the  appointed  hours,  to  the  courtyard,  the 
workshop  or  refectory.  ' 
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Another  benefit  connected  with  the  second  story  is,  thai  the 
patients  can  no  longer  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
for  escape  which  the  columns  of  the  covered  walk  afford. — 
When  not  occupied  it  may  advantageously  be  used  as  store- 
rooms for  drying  linen,  &c. 

If  the  foregoing  remarks  respecting  the  elevation  of  a  se- 
cond flat  are  allowed  to  be  well  founded,  the  solid  benefits  re- 
^suiting  from  it  will  in  like  manner  be  acknowledged.  The 
establishment  being  more  concentrated,  the  expenses  are  pro- 
digiously diminished,  while  at  the  same  time  the  superintend- 
ence is  more  certain  and  less  extended.  The  only  objections 
of  weight  that  can  be  brought  forward,  relate  to  the  treat* 
ment  and  safety  of  the  patients.  It  has  already  been  shown, 
that  the  classifications  generally  adopted  will  undergo  no 
change  whatever ;  that  the  insane  will  be  transferred  from 
one  story  to  the  other,  according  to  the  degree  or  progress  of 
their  disease,  and  lastly,  that  their  safety  can  never  be  com- 
promised in  the  slightest  manner,  since  all  those  whose  resi- 
dence in  the  second  flat  might  prove  dangerous,  will  remain  in 
the  first  or  ground  floor. 

The  kind  of  habitation  more  particularly  suited  to  the  con- 
valescent  affords  matter  for  interesting  enquiry.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  by  making  another  division  of  these  more  in 
conformity  to  their  wants,  the  number  of  necessary  chambers 
in  the  establishment  might  be  still  more  lessened*  Long  ex- 
perience has  convinced  us  of  the  vast  importance  of  moral 
means  in  the  later  treatment  of  insanity.  Among  these  may  be 
ranked,  the  permission  granted  to  the  convalescent  to  quit  his 
cell  for  the  residence  of  the  director  and  physician.  It  is  for  him 
a  sort  of  re-initiation  into  the  duties  of  social  life  to  which  he 
is  soon  to  return.  Being  under  their  immediate  superintend* 
ence  he  is  almost  constantly  in  their  company.  His  mind  is 
soothed  by  kind  and  benevolent  intercourse,  and  his  judgment 
strengthened  by  coming  frequently  in  contact  with  the  do- 
mestics of  the  establishment.  Of  the  truth  of  the  foregoing 
rcqnarks  we  are  perfectly  convinced,  and  therefore  propose 
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that  accommodation  for  the  reception  of  convaleacents  be  made 
in  the  first  or  second  flat  of  the  director's  residence,  and  in  the 
\fing  parallel  with  the  main  building.  The  internal  arrange- 
ment diould  oMisist  of  dormitories  and  cells* 

Bj  this  means  it  would  be  easy  to  reduce  anew  the  number 
of  sections  for  the  men  including  those  of  the  epileptics  and 
furious.  The  same  division  might  be  made  for  the  women,  but 
on  account  of  the  greater  prevalence  of  insanity  among  them, 
the  sections  should  be  made  to  contain  thirty  instead  of  twenty 
beds  each. 

The  preliminary  points  being  now  discussed,  the  next  sub- 
ject which  presents  itself  for  our  consideration,  is  the  plan  or 
model  upon  which  the  building  should  be  constructed.  It 
has  long  been  said,  that  the  great  desideratum  in  the  distribu- 
tions  of  a  lunatic  asylum  is  the  rapidity  with  which  its  save* 
ral  parts  may  be  surveyed.  This  object  is  gained  in  thepnn* 
optic  constructicHi  of  some  penitentiaries  in  this  country,  but 
it  is  liable  to  the  objection,  that  the  acute  angles  formed  in 
the  approach  of  the  edifice  towards  the  central  point,  contract 
the  cells  in  such  manner  as  to  render  them  unfit  for  the  abode 
of  the  patients.  The  square  form  is  most  generally  resorted 
to,  and  it  is  that  which  we  now  recommend.  A  window  se« 
aved  with  iron  gratings,  should  be  made  in  one  of  the  four 
waUs,  in  order  that  the  eye  of  the  patients  may  repose  upon 
agreeable  objects.  But  in  order  that  the  desired  result  should 
not  be  fiiistrated,  it  should  not  open  upon  a  road  or  thorough- 
fire,  for  they  become  exasperated  at  the  sight  of  strangers  and 
are  apt  to  imagine  themselves  confined  in  a  real  prison. 

The  establi^ment  should  consist  of  three  principal  divi- 
sions. One  of  these  should  be  in  the  centre  and  be  occupied 
by  the  administration  of  the  asylum ;  there  should  be  a  second 
story  attached  to  it,  and  it  should  be  subdivided  into  thred 
fleu  of  apartments,  separated  by  two  courtyards.  In  continu- 
ation of  our  plan,  the  first  peristyle  is  allotted  as  the  habita- 
tion for  the  chaplain,  the  chief  physician,  the  medical  stu- 
dents, the  servants  and  the  porter.  In  this  portion  are  also 
Vox,,  3.  32 
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tha  dhniflsioii  office,  the'reoni^tioQ  iom^  the  rooms  fot  the 
guardS)  and  the  wardrobes.  The  second  set  of  apartments 
recetre  the  director,  steward,  apothecary,  and  assistant  pky* 
sician.  It  also  contains  the  noedicine  room,  and  stores  of  doth, 
linen,  and  domestic  utensils  of  erery  kind.  The  vaults 
contain  the  kitchen,  larder,  bread  closets,  groceries,  %tc — 
This  arrangement,  as  it  exists  at  Saint  Ton,  appears  to  us  high- 
ly conirenient  A  cupola  might  be  constructed  oyer  the  se- 
cond story,  from  which  erery  part  of  the  building  may  be 
seen.  The  last  buildmg  which  completes  the  paraleUogram, 
eidbraces  the  chapel,  common  room,  linen  presses,  bakery, 
laundry,  (sink,  washroom,  depot  of  dirty  linen,  drying  rooo!, 
ftc.)  store  of  bedding,  amphi^eatre  or  operating  room,  dead 
room,  butchery,  charcoal  room,  reservoir  and  fire  engine.  If 
^se  buildings  are  not  sufficiently  ample,  they  mi^t  be  ex« 
tended  from  the  sides.  The  style  of  architecture  should  be 
characterized  by  a  nobte  nmplicity*  It  must  be  remembered 
that  it  is  the  refuge  for  those  afflicted  with  the  direst  calanutj 
incident  to  our  race,  and  that  therefore  much  ornamental  or 
sculptural  work  lavished  upon  its  exterior  would  be  in  bad  tasle» 
In  addition  to  the  arrangements  recommended  for  this  building, 
there  is  another  eonvenience  existing  in  the  asylum  of  Saint 
Ton,  which  in  our  opinion,  possesses  great  value*  At  the 
entry  of  the  house  there  is  a  large  hall  opening  immediately 
upon  a  beautiful  garden.  The  disposition  of  this  part  of  the 
estiMishment  is  well  edited  for  visiting ;  the  patients  and 
their  friends  have  sufficient  room  to  walk  about,  and  they  ace 
not  incommoded  by  the  presence  of  strangers* 

A  long  corridor  extending  from  either  side  of  the  [second 
set  of  apartments  serves  to  connect  the  pavilions  or  sectieos 
of  the  insane.  These  pavilions  are  nine  in  number,  four  en 
each  side.  The  ninth,  destined  for  the  reception  of  the  furi- 
ous, is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  each  wing.  The  same 
distribution  applies  equally  to  the  wants  of  both  sexes.-— 
Havng  said  that  nine  sections  should  1^  appropriated  for  each 
sex,  it  is  proper  that  the  lacts  and  the  classifications  of  pa* 
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tienti  vpcm  which  this  reoomnmidatioD  is  founded,  should  be 
made  known.  In  the  French  asylums  the  insane  are  separa- 
ted into  two  grand  diyisions.  jist,  the  curable^  comprising 
llie  nKHiomaniacs,  maniacs,  furious,  those  disposed  to  suicide 
and  some  stupid  and  demented  patients.  Sd,  the  incuraUe^ 
consisting  of  monomaniacs,  maniacs  sutgect  to  remittent,  in- 
termittent, and  periodical  attacks  of  their  disease,  the  demen^ 
ted  imbecile,  and  idiotic.  To  these  two  classes  must  be  ad- 
ded the  conyalescent  and  epileptic ;  these  are  for  the  most 
part  placed  in  the  same  hospital,  but  in  different  parts  of  it 
The  following  tables,  from  the  registers  of  the  Bicetre 
and  Salpetriere,  show  the  comparative  number  under  each 
clasaification. 


Insane. 


Biceirej  iUt  Dmmber,  1824. 

Curable, 

lAY  S  ^^  nnder  treatment. 
'*'•?   40  convalescent 

Incurable, 

268 

Imbecile, 

225 

Curable, 

6 

[Incurable, 

188 

Epileptics. 


828 

The  curable  cases  here  are  as  one  to  three  and  a  half. 

From  Dr.  Lelut's  report  for  this  year  of  the  condition  of  the 
patients  in  the  Bicetre,  which  he  had  the  kindness  to  send  us, 
it  appears  that  the  number  is  less  than  it  has  been  for  ten 
years  past.  The  division  only  contains  752  cases,  of  which 
168  are  epileptic.  The  insane  affected  with  general  paraly- 
ns  amount  to  44.  There  are  110  idiots  or  imbeciles.  The 
remainder  consisting  of  maniacs  and  the  demented,  are  in  the 
proportion  of  one  fourth  and  one  fifth  to  the  last.  M.  Lelut 
affirms  that  true  monomania  is  excessively  rare ;  an  opinion 
which  we  ourselves  advanced  some  years  ago,  in  a  pamphlet 
upon  mental  alienation. 
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Sdpetrierej  31  tt  December,  1824. 

Incurable,  65S 

Imbecile,  660 

Epileptic.        Curable,  82 

Incurable,  295 

1842 

The  result  of  this  table  shews  a  proportion  of  one  curable 
to  six  and  a  half  incurable  cases — ^the  epileptic  not  being  in- 
cluded in  this  calculation. 

A  comparison  between  the  two  divisions  will  show,  that  if 
two  sections  are  required  for  the  curables,  there  will  be  six. 
want^  for  the  incurables,  and  a  larger  number  still  for  the 
female  lunatics.  Where  the  alienation  is  hopeless,  the  pa- 
tients are  generally  tranquil.  The  mind  being  almost  annihi- 
lated, there  is  no  necessity  for  isolating  them  from  their  com- 
panions, as  in  the  case  of  those  under  treatment.  The  cells 
might  here  be  replaced  by  dormitories,  and  much  room  saved 
by  the  change.  By  removing  the  convalescents  to  the  super* 
intendent's  house,  there  would  remain  yet  more  cells  for  the 
reception  of  new  comers. 

Three  pavilions  might,  therefore,  be  consecrated  to  the  use 
of  those  under  treatment,  the  five  others  might  be  occupied 
by  the  incurable,  the  epileptic  and  the  sick* 

The  following  table  will  show  the  order  we  propose  in  clas- 
sifying the  patients* 

Convalesceots  in  the  building  of  the  administration. 

Monomaniacs,  )  ^ 

Suicidally  disposed,  > 

Acute  delirium,  maniacs,       2 

Imbeciles,  demented,  >  1 

Idiots,  >  1 

Infirmary, 

OateurSf* 

Paralytics, 

Epileptics,  1 

*We  are  imable  to  giye  a  meaning  to  this  tenn.  Pofsibly,  judging  from 
analogy,  it  may  imply  the  mischieTous. 
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A  Ibuildiiig  at  a  distance  from  all  the  others  is  destined  for 
the  furious,  who  are  always  few  in  number.    These  are  chief- 
Ij  from  among  the  lower  classes,  and  the  prevalence  ot  this 
form  amimg  them  seems  to  depend  upon  the  uncontrollable 
violence  of  their  passions  and  their  total  want  of  education. 
This  observation  should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  where  a  hospi- 
tal for  the  insane  is  about  to  be  established.    Perhaps  in 
imitation  of  the  asylums  at  Milan,  and  the  hospital  of  San 
Bonifazio  at  Florence,  it  would  be  well  to  have  a  darkened 
chamber  in  this  building.    That  at  San  Bonifazio  is  lined  in 
every  direction  with  matting,  covered  over  with  black  cloth. 
When  the  violence  or  agitation  of  the  maniac  is  excessive, 
he  is  shut  up  here,  and  in  most  cases  is  quickly  brought  to  a 
<:alm  state.    At  the  Asylum  de  la  Senavretta,  in  Milan,  thun- 
der  storms  are  imitated,  rain  is  made  to  fall,  and  light  follow- 
ed by  darkness  is  caused  to  imitate  the  alternations  of  day 
and  night.    Dr.  Lombardi  informed  us,  that  he  employed 
these  means  with  success  in  cases  of  casual  stupor  and  vio- 
lent delirium. 

We  have  seen  that  the  amount  of  insanity  among  women 
in  France,  is  greater  than  among  men*  The  same  fact  ap- 
plies to  Belgium.  Statistical  tables  containing  every  case  of 
insanity  that  happened  in  the  provinces  of  North  Holland, 
from  the  year  1820  to  1825,  drawn  up  by  M.  Guislan,  give 
as  the  result : 

2,157  Men. 
2,S6S  Women. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  increase  the  number  of  sections 
for  the  females,  or  what  is  better,  to  enlarge  ihejpavUions  in  ac- 
tual use,  and  to  render  them  capable  of  receiving  thirty  patients 
in  each  flat.  Supposing  that  an  institution  for  500  insane 
was  about  to  be  formed,  if  the  accommodations  are  intended 
for  240  men,  this  calculation  would  assign  a  space  sufficiently 
extensive  for  the  reception  of  about  260  women. 

An  important  question  now  presents  itself,  whether  all  the 
sections  should  be  made  either  into  cells  or  dormitories,  or 
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whether  we  should  allow  both  >  Our  experienoe  has  taught  us, 
that  monomaniacs,  maniacs,  the  suicidall j  disposed,  the  furious 
or  agitated  cannot  be  admitted  with  safety  into  the  oommoQ 
sleeping  room*  The  immense  majoritj  of  these  cases  de- 
mand the  most  complete  isolation,  eithe/because  the  specta- 
cle of  their  companions  in  misfortune  depresses  or  irritates 
them,  or  because  thej  disturb  the  quiet  of  the  peaceable^—- 
The  same  mode  of  treatment  is  moreover  not  applicable  to 
all  without  distinction ;  it  requires  to  be  modified  in  abnost 
every  particular  case,  and  the  moral  treatment  so  often  called 
fi)r,  cannot  without  bad  consequences  following,  be  extended 
to  the  whole  of  them.  When  during  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
eafle,\igorous  measures  and  severe  reprimands  are  too  often 
employed,  the 'moral  influence  of  the  physician  suffenu  la 
order  to  command  obedience  from  the  patients,  fimmess  oi 
purpose  must  be  accompanied  with  mildness  of  manner. 

Cells  are  therefore  essential  for  the  class  of  lunatics  just 
spoken  of,  but  thejr  are  not  wanted  for  convalescents,  idiots, 
&c*,  nor  for  lunatics  sufiering  under  bodily  sickness.  Con- 
valescents about  to  re-enter  society  should  be  allowed  to 
make  a  trial  of  their  accustomed  habits  as  in  health;  and 
thdr  re-union  has  for  its  object  to  accustom  them,  by  de- 
grees, to  the  usages  and  social  regulations  of  the  world. 
When  in  each  other's  company  they  soon  feel  the  necessity 
of  exercising  a  certain  control  over  their  speech  and  actions. 

The  second  class  no  longer  requires  to  be  strictly  watch- 
ed. The  superintendence  in  the  dormitories  is  rendered 
easy,  and  a  less  number  of  domestics  are  wanted. 

Boarders  are  admitted  to  St.  Ton  and  several  other  esta- 
blishments, and  the  sums  paid  by  them  constitute  a  valuable 
income  to  these  houses.  The  number  of  those  being  small 
who  pay  high  fees,  a  small  and  retired  house  as  at  St  Yon,  . 
might  be  built  expressly  for  them.  A  circumstance  we  re- 
marked at  the  convalescent  asylum  of  Sonnenstein  merits  no- 
tice*here.  This  institution  only  contains  two  classes  of  pep- 
sons  ;  but  by  a  wise  and  liberal  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
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director^  no  regard  is  paid  to  rank ;  if  the  patient,  although 
poor,  be  an  educated  man,  or  has  moved  in  good  society, 
he  is  at  once  transferred  to  the  first  class*  / 

Each  secdon  is  of  a  square  form.  It  is  that,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  upon  which  the  new  additions  to  the  Bi- 
cetre,  Salpetriere  and  Charenton,  St.  Yon  and  M.  EsquiroPs 
house  are  planned.  In  their  construction  this  principle 
should  not  be  forgotten,  namely,  that  each  section  must  be 
so  isolated,  that  nothing  passing  in  the  next  shall  be  either 
seen  or  heard* 

A  section  contains,  1st.  The  chambers  of  the  superintend* 
ent  on  the  same  side ;  2d,  the  store  room ;  3d,  the  chann 
ber  of  the  nurses ;  4th,  the  refectory  or  hall ;  5th,  a  room 
for  washiog* 

la  the  wings  on  this  ude  are  the  cells  or  dormitories* 
These  last  should  not  contain  more  than  ten  beds  each* 
This  distribution,  which  we  saw  in  the  fine  civil  hospital  of 
Munich,  seems  preferable  to  the  magnificent  balls  of  Italy, 
or  even  to  our  long  French  wards,  where,  upon  the  slight- 
est variations  of  the  temperature,  so  many  are  attached  with 
pleurisy  or  pneumonia.  The  side  parallel  with  the  chief  su- 
perintendent's lodgings  is  terminated  by  an  bon  grating, 
loduBg  out  i^ion  a  garden,  massive  foliage,  or  green  ver- 
dure. In  one  of  the  angles  is  the  door  communicating  with 
the  exterior,  for  quiet  patients  or  those  williog  to  work*  In 
the  other  angle  is  the  privy.  This,  Mr.  Deqfiortes  propos- 
es, should  be  £vided  into  two  parts,  the  one  for  the  accom- 
modation  of  pati^its,  and  the  other  for  emp^ng  die  ves- 
sels used  by  those  who  are  con&ied  or  unable  to  move. 
Much  of  the  cleanliness  and  comfort  of  the  establishment, 
depends  upcm  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  regulation  here  al- 
kdedto. 

The  privy  should  be  situated  as  near  as  possible  in  the 
ditecden  of  the  current  of  air  from  the  north  or  south.  It 
sbcndd  be  provided  with  a  drm  communicating  with  the 
general  one,  or  it  should  have  a  non-odorous  apparatus. 
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There  are  few  who  have  not  been  struck  with  the  execrable 
condition  of  these  places  in  public  establishments.  In  most 
cases,  the  odour  exhaled  is  so  overpowering,  as  to  compel 
an  instant  retreat.  We  have  more  than  once,  in  the  hospi- 
tals of  Paris,  lamented  this  neglect  of  hygienic  laws* 

This  fault  might  be  obviated  by  gradually  replacing  the 
ancient  privies  with  water  closets,  or  by  making  a  chimney 
of  a  size  corresponding  to  the  opening  of  all  the  seats,  which 
shall  be  carried  up  to  the  highest  point  of  the  whole  build- 
ing. An  excellent  means  is  found  in  having  a  small  reser- 
voir of  water  over  the  privy,  fed  by  a  stop-cock  famished 
with  a  floater.  The  patient,  in  the  act  of  opening  the  door, 
by  means  of  a  simple  piece  of  mechanism,  fills  the  recipient, 
and  on  going  out,  when  he  shuts  it,  the  water  is  at  once  dis- 
charged into  the  basin.  The  water,  in  passing  through, 
cleans  it  of  all  impurities  without  further  assistance.  This 
plan  is  used  with  success  at  the  Salpetriere.  In  most  of  the 
cells  at  the  hospital  of  San  Bonifazio,  at  Florence,  the  pri- 
vies are  so  constructed  that  when  the  patient  seats  himself, 
the  weight  of  his  feet  opens  the  valve  of  the  reservoir,  which 
does  not  close  until  he  retires.  Another  piece  of  mechanism, 
answering  the  same  purpose,  consists  of  two  moveable  sup- 
ports, placed  at  the  spots  where  the  patient  rests  hb  hands. 
An  improvement  might  be  made  upon  this  last  by  causing  a 
stream  of  water  constantly  to  flow. 

Our  recommendation  is,  to  allow  all  the  rain  water,  and 
that  which  has  been  used  for  domestic  purposes  at  each  sec- 
tion, to  run  in  an  open  stream  into  a  drain  communicating 
with  the  privies.  It  is  a  short  and  easy  way  of  cleansing 
them. 

In  speaking  of  the  mcdn  entrance,  the  number  of  rooms 
or  apartments  that  are  indispensable  here,  was  given.  The 
chamber  appropriated  to  the  nurses  of  the  incurable  pa- 
tients, should  contadn  three  beds.  There  should  be  at  least 
four  beds  in  that  appropriated  to  the  nurses  of  the  patients^ 
under  treatment,  because  ihesurveillance  is  more  severe,  the 
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wants  oTUie  patients  more  numerotis,  and  because  they  re^ 
quire  to  be  watched  as  carefally  by  night  as  during  the  day. 
The  refectory  or  hall  should  be  thirty  feet  square,  by  about 
fifteen  in  heighth.  All  the  casements  should  be  left  open  at 
night,  and  they  should  be  furnished  with  ventilators.  The 
store  room  contains  the  clothing,  linen  and  domestic  uten^ 
sils.  The  laundry,  which  might  also  be  used  as  a  working 
room,  is  destined  for  the  scouring,  washing  and  ste^bg  of 
the  foul  linen. 

The  habitations  of  the  insane  call  for  the  greatest  atten« 
don  on  the  score  of  hygienic  exactness.  We  have  never  for* 
gotten  the  following  fact,  which  M.  Dupuytren  was  m  the 
habit  of  reladng  at  his  clinical  lectures :  «*  Every  time,''  said 
this  celejbrated  man,  *^  that  the  Salle  Sainte  Marthe  con- 
tained four  or  five  beds  more  than  its  usual  number,  during 
the  prevalence  of  typhus  fever,  that  moment  the  terr!ble  ma- 
lady made  its  appearance.  By  removing  the  supernume- 
rary beds,  its  progress  was  as  quickly  arrested.''  It  is  there* 
fore  evident,  that  the  size  of  the  halls  and  cells  requires  the 
greatest  attention  on  our  part.  If  the  section  is  devoted  to 
cells,  we  should  insbt  upon  having  each  of  the  latter  eleven 
feet  deep  by  nine  m  breadth  and  heighth. 

VFor  is  the  position  of  the  windows  and  doors  of  the.  cells 
a  matter  of  indifierence.  If  the  former  are  placed  too  high, 
it  conveys  the  idea  of  a  prison.  We  have  observed  this 
fanlt  at  the  hospital  of  St.  Orsola,  at  Bologna.  The  eleva^ 
tion  is  tea  great  to  permit  an  effective  surveillance  over  the 
inmates;  and  besides,  the  circulation  of  air  is  imperfect. 
To  be  of  any  utiHty,  they  must  be  placed  direcdy  opposite 
to  the  door ;  they  should  be  lofty,  and  commence  a  foot  or 
two  only  fit>m  the  floor.  A  current  of  air  is  now  establish- 
ed, and  when  during  the  day  the  two  are  opened,  it  quickly 
distipates  the  emanations  arismg  from  the  patient's  body. 
The  windows  being  lofty  and  Tittle  elevated  fi'om  the  floor, 
and  also  fronting  the  door,  the  insane  may  be  approached 
with  great  facility ;  and  if,  perchance,  he  should  barricade 
Vol*  3.  33 
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himself  within,  and  refuse  to  allow  any  one  to  come  near 
him^  by  directing  all  his  attention  towards  the  window,  when 
be  least  expected  it,  the  door  may  be  forced  open  and  the 
refractory  individual  secured  without  further  danger  to  him- 
self or  the  attendants.  The  night  visits  are  also  more  easily 
accomplished.  We  need  hardly  add^  that  they  admit  much 
more  light,  and  that  the  rooms  are  in  consequence  far  more 
cheerfjd* 

The  flooring  should  not  be  indiscriminately  of  wood  or 
of  tiles  or  brick.  The  first  is  weU  adapted  for  convales* 
cent^,  the  melancholy,  and,  in  general,  for  all  cleanly  pa- 
tients ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  fitted  for  furious  maniacs,  for  those 
who  destroy  every  thmg  within  their  reach,  for  paralytics, 
and,  all  others  who  permit  their  evacuations  to  escape  with- 
out being  aware  of  it.  The  brick  floor  must  be  here  resort- 
ed to,  and  the  materials  joined  together  with  good  cement 
or  bitumen.  By  inclinmg  it  towards  the  door,  the  liquids 
flow  downwards  and  do  not  stagnate.  We  have  seen  a  pav- 
ing of  glazed  tiles  in  several  establishments,  and  among  oth* 
ers,  in  that  of  Miano  near  the  Capo  di  Jlfonte,  at  Naples. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  these  .materials  as  proper  as  any  to 
be  employed.  At  Venice,  the  flooring  of  the  wards  in  the 
Civil  Hospital  is  a  kind  of  McAdanuzation,  not  dissimilar 
in  appearance  to  that  laid  over  the  Pont  de  Carousel  by  the 
engineer,  M.  Polonceau.  The  most  objecUonable  of  all 
the  difierent  kinds  is  the  stone  pavement.  It  exists  in  the 
wards  of  the  General  Hospital  at  Rouen,  a  shameful  relic 
of  what  was  once  a  prison,  and  whiqh  should  have  been  abo- 
lished  long  ago,  in  a  rich  and  liberal  city  too,  possessing, 
as  it  does,  a  magnificent  lunatic  asylum.  The  stone  pave- 
ment .is  soon  rendered  filthy  by  the  matters  falling  upon  it ; 
these  are  absorbed  into  the' substance  of  the  stone ;  the  fetid 
evacuation  penetrates  the  cement,  and  a  source  of  infection 
is  established,  which  leaves  its  taint  in  the  clothes  of  those 
who  visit  these  sad  receptacles  of  human  misery. 

The  bedsteads  of  the  peaceable  insane  should  be  made  of 
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iron ;  tihofie  of  the  furious,  of  thick  and  beavy  wood,  se- 
cnrely  fastened  into  the  floor  by  the  four  legs.  The  beds 
of  the  paralytic  should  have  in  the  middle,  a  hollow  basin 
of  folded  lead  pierced  in  the  centre  with  a  hole.  The  straw 
used  in  these  bedsteads  should  be  changed  every  day,  and 
even  every  time  that  it  is  soiled  by  the  evacuation  (^  the  pa- 
tient. The  bedstead  should  be  placed  in  such  manner,  that 
if  the  conduct  of  the  patient  requires  coercion,  he  might  be 
at  once  surrounded.  It  has  been  thought  advisable  to  al- 
low bed  curtains  to  those  who  are  not  maniacal  or  paralytic. 
No  inconvenience  would  seem  to  arise  from  them  to  mono- 
maniacs or  the  melancholy  not  disposed  to  commit  suicide ; 
and  we  believe  them  to  be  proper  for  wonten. 

The  walls  and  ceilings  should  be  whitewashed.  The  fur- 
niture of  each  cell  should  consist,  beside  the  bed,  with  or 
without  curtains,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  malady,  of 
a  mattrass,  a  straw  bed,  a  bolster,  one  woolen  blanket  in 
winter  and  a  cotton  one  in  summer,  one  chair,  one  table, 
one  close  stool,  a  pot,  a  basin,  and  a  drinking  cup.  The 
ntenrils  should  be  made  of  tin,  as  wooden  ware  is  liable  to 
contract  a  bad  odor. 

The  sections  contdning  the  dormitories  should  be  forty- 
eight  feet  long  by  twelve  in  breadth,  and  as  many  in  heighth^ 
Care  should  be  had  that  the  space  allotted  to  each  padent 
should  be  six  toises*  in  extent,  for  the  reason  that  the  exha- 
lations firom  a  number  of 'persons  assembled  together,  are 
always  more  mephitic  than  that  arising  from  a  solitary  in- 
jBvidual.  The  bedsteads,  as  in  thje  cells,  should  be  remov- 
ed from  the  wall  in  order  to  allow  of  free  access  to  them. 
The  floor  should  be  of  wood.  In  the  new  edifice  at  Cha- 
renton  the  floorings  are  of  painted  and  varnished  oak,  or 
paved  with  painted  and  varnished  bricks.  The  ceilings  are 
attached  to  beams  and  ornamented  with  moulding  and  other 
figures.    The  bedsteads  are  of  varnished  iron,  the  tables, 

*  A  toise  18  equal  to  six  feet 
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cbaifSi  sofaSf  ciqplK>arcis,  of  varnished  otki  tbe  bed  co- 
vecs  and  cnrUdns,  and  ako  the  window  curtains,  are  of  Cm 
while  cotton  stuffs ;  the  stoves  are  of  glased  tiles.  The  do- 
mestics' rooms  are  at  the  extremity  of  the  dormitories,  and 
mre  only  separated  from  them  by  a.  glass  doQr.  The  case* 
ments  sMre  broad  and  lofty,  with  four  shutters,  winch  fold 
open,  and  shut* 

A  gallery  similar  to  the  ancient  monasdc  cloisters  should 
extQpd  around  the  interior  side  of  the  buildings.  It  should 
be  sinpported  by  columns  of  wood  or  stone.  It  should  be 
at  least  six  feet  wide.  In  hot  or  rainy  weather  it  would 
serve  as  a  promenadie  for  the  inmates,  v  Its  height  should  be 
so  regulated  that  the  four  sides  composing  it  should  not  im- 
pede the  free  admission  of  light  and  air  into  the  cells. 

The  centre  of  the  square  might  be  converted  into  a  court 
planted  with  trees,  and  decked  with  tufts  of  flowers.  It  is 
not  the  case  as  has  been  stated,  that  the  insane  always  take 
a  delight  in  destroying.  The  director  of  the  asylum  at 
Hoaen  pointed  out  to  me  several  courts  in  which  he  suc- 
ceeded in  planting  trees,  and  none  of  which  were  evei^  pulled 
up«  The  court  of  the  new  building  at  Cfaarenion  is  of  aa 
oUong  shape*  There  are  diree  galleries  attached  to  ril  the 
huildmgs.  The  pillars  are  n^ide  c^  cut  stones  A.  fourth 
gallery,  larger  than  any  of  the  others,  and  enclosed  by  a 
hwdsome  bronze  grating,  overlooks  the  meadows  and  banks 
of  the  Marne.  It  is,  during  bad  weather,  an  invaluable 
place  for  taking  exercise.  The  court  is  shaded  by  lime  trees 
planted  around  four  grass^lots ;  and  na  injury  has  ever 
been  i^f  ered  to  them  «by  the  patients.  At  the  Bicetre^  and 
at  the  Salpetriere,  where,  from  their  number,  they  were  of- 
ten unobserved,  we  have  ourselves  seen  the  misduevous  pre- 
vented by  their  companions  from  committing  the  smallest 
destruclioB.  It  rarely  happens  th«t  any  of  these  unfortu- 
nates even  pluck  a  flower ;  and  were  it  otherwise,  it  would 
be  more  humane  to  replace  repeatedly  the  plants  destroyed 
by  them,  than  to  expose  them  to  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun, 
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reflected  from  the  pavements  or  bare  ground  Beds  of  flow* 
ers  may  be  planted  in  the  court  of  the  convalescents,  mono- 
maniacs, demented,  imbecile  and  idiots.  The  fountain,  or 
any  odier  source  for  furnishing  water  to  the  inmates,  should 
be  rapplied  by  a  branch  pipe  from  that  which  carries  it  to^ 
the  wash  honse  and  refectory. 

Lastly,  a  covered  or  enclosed  gallery,  pardlel  with  the 
three  aides  where  the  doors  open,  should  be  carried  around 
the  outside  of  the  buildings  It  may  serve  as  a  promenade 
daring  very  cold  weather,  uid  may  be  heated  by  a  hot  air 
apparatus,  connected  also  with  the  cells  and  dormitories. 

Besides  the  visits  that  shduld  be  made  by  the  director  and 
assistant  physician,  there  should  be  a  guard  in  every  sec- 
tion at  night,  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  the  patients,  and  to 
subdue  any  disturbance  that  may  arise.  The  services  of 
this  person  are  indispensable  in  the  chambers  of  those  un-» 
der  treatment  Kight  visits  are  of  immense  importance, 
and  we  Recommend  the  superintendents  to  make  them  at  due 
intervals. 

To  avoid  as  much  as  possible  every  circumstance  that 
may  recall  the  idea  of  a  prison,  would  be  but  common  hu* 
manity*  The  patient  should  therefore  never  be  shooked 
or  alarmed  by  the  clashing  and  clan^g  of  bolts,  padlocks 
and*double  locks.  The  most  advisable  plan  would  be  to 
have  a  single  key  that  will  open  without  unnecessary  nmse 
all  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  division. 

Having  passed  rapidly  in  review  the  plan  and  construc- 
tion of  the  sections,  before  proceeding  to  consider  the  pro* 
per  organization  of  the  attendance  proper  for  the  insane, 
there  remains  a  few  words  to  be  said  upon  three  other  build* 
ings*— the  infirmary — ^bath  room — and  residence  for  the  fu- 
rious. 

The  insane,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  are  subject  to  a  host 
of  diseases ;  and  if  they  are  privileged  (this  remains  to  be 
proved,)  from  sharing  in  the  effects  of  epidemics,  they  are  on 
the  other  hand  the  subjects  of  many  evils  which  form  a  me- 
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lancholy  accompaniment  to  their  condition.  A  large  propor* 
tion  are  subject  to  organic  diseases  of  the  heart,  phthisis,  and 
congestions  of  blood.  Diarrhoea,  dysentery,  scurvy  an^  cere- 
bral affections  are  not  less  common.  These  and  many  other 
.maladies  demand  unremitting  care  and  attendance ;  it  wouU 
be  almost  impossible  to  bestow  the  proper  attention  upon  these 
cases  if  they  were  dispersed  among  the  different  sections,  hot 
on  the  contrary,  the  duty  is  much  facilitated  by  collecting  the 
sick  into  one  room,  and  a  less  number  of  assistants  is  requir- 
ed. In  the  construction  of  an  infirmary,  the  same  rules 
should  be  followed  as  in  the  wards  of  a  common  hospitaL 

Plenty  of  fresh  air,  scrupulous  cleanliness,  and  above  all, 
perfect  exemption  from  dampness,  apartments  for  six  or  a 
dozen  beds ;  such  are  the  means  to  be  employed  if  we  would 
avoid  the  evils  resulting  from  large  and  crowded  wards  with 
the  consequent  stagnation  of  air* 

By  conforming  to  the  plan  pursued  jn  the  establishments  of 
ChareatiHi,  St.  Yon,  and  the  Salpetriere,  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  constructing  that  important  adjunct  to  a  lunatic 
asylum,  a  complete  set  of  baths.  Each  quarter  should  be 
furnished  with  them.  They  should  be  exposed  to  the  south. 
A  sufficiently  wide  passage  exposed  to  the  north  should  lead 
to  all  the  bathrooms,  and  it  should  be  heated  in  winter  and 
serve  as  a  kind  of  antechamber.  The  baths,  broader  at  the 
head  than  at  the  iG^t,  should  be  made  of  tinned  copper.  The 
water  should  be  let  in  at  the  bottom  near  the  small  end,  and 
discharged  in  like  manner  at  the  head.  Cold  and  hot  water 
to  issue  from  different  stop-cocks ;  one  key  might  serve  to 
turn  all  of  them,  so  that  the  insane  may  not  have  it  in  their 
power  to  fill  or  empty  the  baths. 

The  room  for  ascending  and  descending  douches  should 
contain  two  tinned  copper  and  two  oaken  bathing  vessels. — 
The  two  first,  independently  of  the  ordinary  means  of  filling 
them,  should  be  placed  under  a  couple  of  stop-cocks,  which 
last  should  be  elevated  about  four  feet  firom  the  patient's  head 
and  made  to  let  out  the  water  with  the  degree  offeree  requir- 
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ed«  Tie  two  wooden  baths  should  be  each  constructed  with 
a  Icnag,  flexible  pipe  descending  from  the  ceiling  and  termi- 
xmted  bj  a  stop-cock,  the  force  of  the  douche  can  then  not 
only  be  easily  regulated,  but  it  may  also  be  applied  to  any 
part  of  the  body.  When  the  patient  is  unruly  and  refuses  to 
submit  to  the  cfoiicAe,  his  head  should  be  secured  in  a  wooden 
lid  strongly  &stened  to  the  bath,  and  the  aperture  for  his  neck 
ahould  be  sufficiently  large  to  prevent  his  hurting  himself, 
TTiihout  at  the  same  time  permitting  his  head  to  slip  through* 
We  once  saw  a  lunatic  who  in  his  struggles  succeeded  in  ex* 
tricating  himself,  he  lay  immersed  in  the  water  a  half  a  mi- 
mute  before  the  lid,  which  was  retained  in  its  situation  by 
Looks,  could  be  removed.  The  wooden  tubs  might  also  serve 
for  mineral  baths  and  douches.  The  furnace  and  boilers  should 
be  placed  in  an  apartment  off  the  bathroom. 

We  have  shown  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  separate 
cells  for  the  furious  and  agitated  patients.  They  should  be 
built  on  the  same  model  as  those  in  the  sections,  and  in  a  so- 
litary situation,  in  order  that  the  repose  of  the  other  patients 
nay  not  be  disturbed.  The  materials  of  the  cells  should  be 
either  of  unhewn  or  cut  stone — their  number,  fourteen  or  six- 
teen— the  l>eds  secured  to  the  flooring — the  windows  and 
doors  solid  and  strong — the  floor  of  large  tiles  cemented  to- 
gether, and  lastly  they  should  be  heated  with  hot  air. 

As  however  this  may  produce  dampness,  M.  Desportes 
suggests  the  propriety  of  roofing  the  cells  with  brick,  and  he 
is  also  of  opinion,  that  floors  of  two  inch  oaken  plank,  well 
joined  together,  would  last  long  and  could  be  easily  kept  clean. 
By  allowing  a  current  of  air  to  pass  between  the  floor  and 
the  ground,  it  would  further  tend  to  preserve  the  former  from 
decay,  and  add  to  the  general  salubrity  of  the  place.  The 
<:eiling  should  be  lathed  and  plastered,  in  order  that  it  may 
laore  easily  be  whitewashed.  Lastly,  a  dead  wall  should  sur- 
round the  building  to  prevent  escape. 

We  have  now  noticed,  according  to  the  plan  which  seems 
ijo  us  the  best,  every  circumstance  relating  to  the  details  con- 
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nected  with  a  lunatic  asylam,  its  distribution  ^d  ooinestie 
ecdnomy.  We  now  come  to  speak  of  the  persons  composing 
the  administration:  namely,  the  administrators,  director, 
chaplain,  superintendents  and  nurses.  The  physician  will  be 
considered  apart  in  another  place. 

Experience  proves  the  necessity  of  placing  the  adminis- 
tration nnder  the  superintendence  of  a  high  authori^,  em- 
powered to  exact  a  faithful  execution  of  all  the  regulatiomi 
of  the  establishment.  This  should  devolTe  upon  a  commit- 
tee composed  of  respectable  persons  in  the  neighborhood,  who 
have  formerly  held  some  office  in  the  administration,  as  chief 
physician  or  director.  We  do  not  think  that  it  should  consist 
exclusively  of  medical  men,  for  besides  the  sanitary  laws^ 
the  outlays  and  receipts  require  to  be  strictly  watched.  (The 
*  art  of  keeping  accounts  and  the  duties  of  the  administratioci 
are  not  learnt  in  a  day,  and  it  is  besides  useful  to  moderate 
the  sreal  of  its  members.) 

We  take  the  opportunity  of  proposing  anew  that  a  general 
superintendence  over  all  the  asylums  in  the  country  be  vested 
in  the  hands  of  one  medical  man,  who  shall  be  called  the  in« 
specter  general.  He  should  correspond  with  the  mioister^ 
the  commisrions  alluded  to  above,  and  the  directors  of  the  es- 
tablishment. We  may  add  with  M.  6uislan,'who  agrees  en- 
tirely with  our  opinion,  that  this  functionary  should  be  chosen 
from  among  the  medical  men  who  are  best  versed  in  the 
knowledge  of  mental  diseases. 

If  the  physician  were  obliged  to  live  in  the  establishment^ 
we  should  confine  ourselves  to  a  simple  enumeration  ef  tho 
other  officers  connected  with  the  institution,  but  as  the  direc- 
tor alone  is  compelled  to  reside  there,  his  life  is  spent  in  the 
midst  of  the  lunatics,  and  it  follows  as  a  natural  consequence 
that  he  should  be  in  some  degree  qualified  to  perform  some  of 
the  duties  assigned  to  the  physician.  The  first  requisites  are 
firmness  and  a  love  of  justice,  without  these  he  will  be  nei- 
ther feared  nor  respected  by  the  patients.     A  commanding 
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height  and  masculine  voice  are  useful  auxiliaries  in  subduing 
tnmult  and  quarreling  among  them. 

An  object  of  the  greatest  importance,  sajs  Haslaro,  is  to 
gain  the  confidence  of  the  insane  and  excite  in  them  senti- 
ments of  respect  and  obedience  ;  this  can  only  be  accomplished 
with  the  aid  of  superior  discernment,  a  polished  education, 
and  dignity  of  address  and  manner. 

The  superintendent  who  has  acquired  this  ascendency  over 
them,  can  rule  and  direct  them  at  will ;  he  should,  when  the 
occasion  offers,  make  an  imposing  display  of  his  power ;  he 
should  threaten  little,  but  act ;  and  if  his  orders  are  disobej- 
ed,  punishment  should  be  certain  to  follow*  When  the  re- 
fractory patient  is  robust  and  strong,  the  superintendent  will 
ensure  a  speed/  return  to  obedience  and  inspire  fear,  by  ma- 
king bis  appearance  with  several  assistants.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  director's  temper  should  be  under  complete 
control,  for  the  most  deplorable  consequences  may  follow  a 
moment  of  anger,  excited  by  malicious  and  ingenious  provo- 
cation. 

The  duties  of  a  superintendent  are  arduous  and  unremitting. 
He  should  visit  the  patients  several  times  in  the  day ;  the 
new  comers  should  be  more  particularly  the  objects  of  his 
care ;  aud  he  may  also  materially  assist  the  physician  in  his 
observations.  He  should  from  time  to  time  go  the  rounds  at 
night,  especially  during  the  prevalence  of  cold  weather.— - 
The  guardian  and  servants,  if  selected  from  the  ordinary  class 
of  domestics,  should  likewise  engage  his  attention.  He  will 
be  careful  to  see  that  they  treat  the  patients  with  kindness ; 
that  ihey  execute  the  ordinances  of  the  physician,  and  that 
they  distribute  faithfully  the  allotted  rations  and  drinks.  The 
servants  not  unfrequently  sell  the  food  of  the  patients.  These 
last  also  often  dispose  of  their  share  to  procure  wine,  &c. 

When  a  patient  has  committed  a  serious  fault,  the  director 
may  order  him  to  be  punished,  but  he  should  inform  the  phy- 
sician of  it  at  the  next  visit.    He  should  allow  none  to  visit 
the  establishment  but  professional  men  and  members  of  phi- 
VoL,  3.  »  34 
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lanthropic  societies ;  permission  to  enter  abould  not  be  granteA 

upon  any  pretext  whatever  to  those  who  simply  wish  to  gratify 
their  idle  curiosity.  He  should  have  the  charge  and  respon- 
sibility of  all  the  non  medical  departments  of  the  institution, 
and  afterwards  render  account  of  his  proceedings  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  administration.  His  conduct  should  be  honorable 
and  moral.     He  should  not  absent  himself  without  leave. 

The  director  of  an  establishment  like  this  should  have  a 
liberal  income*  At  St.  Yon  it  amounts  to  4000  francs  per 
annum  besides  lodging,  wood  and  candles.  At  Gharenton  he 
receives  6000  francs  besides  board,  lodging,  fuel,  candles,  and 
other  perquisites. 

The  situation  at  the  latter  place  is  suitably  provided  for, 
at  Rouen  it  is  not  so,  for  the  director  of  an  asylum  should  be 
regarded  in  a  perfectly  different  light  from  any  of  the  other 
officers. 

The  female  superintendent  should  have  a  benevolent  and  aC-^ 
fectionate  disposition,  at  the  same  time  she  should  be  firm  and 
decided.  Nothing  can  be  more  detrimental  to  the  good  go- 
vernment of  such  an  institution  than  to  be  under  the  care  of 
an  unamiable  or  fickle  guardian.  She  shoukl  have  the  care 
of  the  female  lunatics,  of  the  wardrobe,  of  the  washing  de- 
partment, and  of  the  sick  nurses.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
the  influence  of  woman  to  be  most  powerful.  More  thaa 
once  have  we  seen  at  the  asylum  of  Montmartre,  Madam  B» 
subdue  by  a  look  or  a  slight  motion  the  ravings  of  the  most 
furious  maniac.  But  what  struck  us  as  the  most  singular 
circumstance,  was  the  almost  general  acquiescence  to  her 
wishes  tendered  by  the  men,  to  whom  she  addressed  with  so 
much  kindness  her  advice  and  counseL 

In  the  choice  of  sick  nurses  we  have  already  expressed 
the  preference  we  have  for  the  religious  orders.  A  period  of 
fifteen  years  spent  in  hospitals  has  taught  us  to  appreciate  the 
benefits  conferred  by  these  females.  The  example  set  at  the 
Asylum  of  St.  Yon  fully  warrants  our  opinion.  ^^  Since  they 
fajive.  been  admitted  into  this  establishment,"  says  the  director, 
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^  we  have  bad  every  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  upon 
the  zealous  and  conscientious  manner  with  which  they  dis* 
discharge  their  duties.''    We  are  pleased  to  find  a  similar 
Tiew  taken  by  a  man  who  for  many  years  past  has  been  un« 
ceasingly  engaged  in  ameliorating  the  unhappy  lot  of  the  in- 
sane ]  "  however  great,"  says  M.  Desportes,  "  the  number  of 
servants,  and  the  care  with  which  they  are  selected,  and  how- 
ever well  paid,  still  the  object  of  faithful  attendance  is  not 
attained,  if  they  resort  to  this  occupation  solely  for  a  liveli- 
hood.   This  employment  demands  a  higher  impulse  for  its 
doe  performance  than  the  mere  desire  of  gain  or  competence. 
But  where  shall  we  find  those  whom  generosity  alone  shall 
impel  to  the  execution  of  this  harrassing  duty  ?    Let' us  not 
deceive  ourselves ;  so  much  virtue  can  never  exist,  save  in 
those  associations  whose  motive  is  religion,  and  reward,  the 
hope  of  eternal  happiness  in  another  and  better  world." — 
(Report  on  the  state  of  the  insane,  1823,  1823,  1824,  page 
86.) 

If  our  ideas  respecting  religious  associations  be  received, 
we  would  advise  the  foundation  of  an  establishment  for  both 
sexes,  in  which  would  be  taught  every  thing  that  is  known 
respecting  the  care  to  be  rendered  to  the  insane.  This  in- 
struction might  be  communicated  by  intelligent  superiors.—- 
The  patients  would  then  have  about  them  persons  who  under- 
stood their  situation,  who  would  feel  pity  for  their  misfortunes, 
and  soften,  as  much  as  lay  in  them,  their  misery.  At  the 
asylum  of  St.  Ton,  at  Rouen,  there  are  17  nuns  and  a  supe- 
rior  belonging  to  the  order  of  St.  Joseph  de  Cluny. 

But  if  compelled  to  hire  ordinary  attendants,  those  should 
be  chosen  who  are  obedient,  civil,  humane  acd  firm.  The 
comfort  of  the  insane  depends  much  upon  the  kindness  of 
the  domestics.  Those  should  not  be  engaged  who  are  un- 
shapely in  person  or  face,  for  lunatics  are  often  sarcastic,  mali- 
cious and  witty,  and  patience  is  not  a  characteristic  of  servants 
in  general.  One  servant  can  attend  to  ten  peaceable  insane, 
or  to  ttz  nnder  treatment  or  who  are  restless  or  uncleanly, . 
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They  must  not  report  the  patients'  state  in  their  presence ; 
they  must  not  rouse  them  too  early  nor  allow  them  to  sleep 
too  late,  they  must  keep  watch  upon  the  patients  and  not  leaTe 
them  alone,  they  must  not  address  them  rudely  nor  threaten 
ihem.  They  must  not  resort  to  coercive  measures  without 
express  orders.  If  a  patient  conducts  himself  disorderly  they 
should  assemble  together  and  impress  upon  him  their  superior 
strength.  We  have  frequently  arrested  the  fury  of  a  maniac 
by  getting  behind  him,  and  suddenly  enveloping  bis  head  ia 
a  towel  or  napkin* 

The  good  services  of  the  domestics  might  be  further  insur- 
ed by  giving  them  higher  wages  and  allotting  a  pension  ^iler 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  service*  Burrows  in  his  work 
(Enquiry  p*  265,)  suggests  the  creation  of  a  fund,  out  of 
which  they  should  receive  annual  sums,  increasing  with  their 
term  of  service,  and  proportioned  to  the  personal  injuries  re^ 
ceived  in  the  exercise  of  their  duties. 

Hygienic  Directions, 

For  the  well  being  of  the  insane,  it  is  not  enough  that  favo* 
rably  exposed  buildings  have  been  erected  witb^  ground  floors 
and  separate  sections ;  but  the  rooms  also,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  must  be  capacious  and  well  ventilated.  A  fetid 
odor  is  exhaled  from  the  bodies  of  most  lunatics  of  sopenetra« 
ting  a  nature  as  to  attach  itself  to  the  clothes,  bedding,  furni* 
ture,  and  even  the  walls.  Milling  alludes  to  this  fact  in  the 
following  terms :  ^<  Peculiari  modo  orhana  olfactoria  affi* 
teri  didturf  et  diu  vtsiibtis;  lectisy  ustensUibuSj  infutrene 
pracipue  ex  criptis  cutis  ei  papellis  sacerni  videinr  afque  u 
farietibusy  quasi  a  spongiis  insurgitury  posteaqve  iteruit^  ejT- 
halatur^  ut  ergo  iste  odor  spedficus  diu  remotis  agroiie  et 
illo  loeOy  quo  versati  sunt,  licent  perdpu  (Mentis  aliene- 
tionum  semiologia  somatica.  Bonn,  1888.)  Burrows,  in  hie 
^orks,  says,  that  it  is  so  characteristic  of  insanity,  that  were 
he  to  perceive  it  in  any  person,  he  would,  without  furdnr 
proof,,  at  once  pronounce  him  to  be  a  lunatic.  This  odor  is 
well  known  to  those  who  lire  in  these  establishmentsy  and 
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jDty  be  easilj  recognised  by  strangers.  It  may  be  neutral* 
iaed  by  chlorine  solutions  and  fumigation,  or  it  may  be  dissi- 
pated by  free  ventilation,  frequent  whitewashing  of  the  waUS| 
and  washing  of  the  bed  and  bedding. 

The  different  apartments  and  cells^  should  be  well  heated 
in  winter.  Some  insane  persons  experience  an  extraordinary  ^ 
inseasibility  to  cold,  and  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  occur-red 
in  Ihe  person  of  the  famous  Theroigne  de  Meriamrt^  Goddess 
of  Reason  during  thq  revolution,  and  afterwards  a  maniac  in 
the  Scipttriert.  Every  day,  both  in  summer  and  winter,  on 
leaving  her  cell,  she  was  in  the  habit  of  pouring  several  pails 
of  water  over  her  body,  without  manifesting  other  sensations 
than  those  of  pleasure.  But  this  and  similar  cases  are  only  * 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  and  in  opposition  to  then^ 
many  proo/j  might  be  brought  forward  to  show  their  general 
•usceptibility  to  changes  of  temperature*  With  what  eager- 
ness have  we  not  seen  them  precipitate  themselves  towards 
the  fireplaces  in  winter  I  Lunatics,  apparently  insensible  to 
the  rigors  of  the  season,  oflen  experience  the  effects  of  being 
iChilled,  and  are  attacked  with  diarrhoeas,  colics  and  catarrhs. 

Wagner  relates  (Ammerkungen  zu  Pinels  eben  angefuhc- 
iBT  schrift)  that  in  1799  three  patients  in  the  asylum  at  Yi* 
enna  were  seized  with  tetanus  from  exposure  to  excessive 
cold.  Haslam  remarks,  that  they  are  peculiarly  liable  tooold 
extremitiesi  and  adds,  that  at  the  Bethlem  hospital,  London, 
it  is  the  custom  to  examine  the  legs  and  feet  of  the  patients 
io  tbe  cells  every  morning  and  nighty  and  to  envelope  them 
ia  flannel. 

The  choice  and  quantity  of  aliment  proper  for  insane  per- 
sons, is  not  the  least  important  of  the  hygienic  measures  io  be 
adopted.  The  evil  consequences  of  too  small  or  too  abundant 
a  quantity  of  food  are  well  known.  ^^  It  will  suffice  here>'' 
sajrs  the  celebrated  Pinel,  *^  to  recall  to  the  recollection  of  the 
AJsods  of  xood  order,  some  melancholy  facts  connected  with 
tbis  sntgect,  which  passed  under  my  own  observatioih-4he 
sehtion  of  them  cannot  letil  to  excite  feelings  ^f  piljr  in  the 
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fsost  obdurate  heart.  It  was  after  a  careful  calculation  of  th« 
quantity  of  food  required  for  their  separate  wants,  that  the 
daily  allowance  of  bread  at  the  Bicetre  was  increased  to  two 
pounds  for  each  patient ;  and  for  two  years  afterwards  I  wit- 
nessed the  happy  results  following  this  wise  order.  I  had 
ceased  to  be  one  of  the  physicians  of  this  hospital,  when,  dur- 
ing one  of  those  gratuitous  visits  which  I  was  in  the  habit  of 
making,  it  came  to  my  knowledge  that  the  ration  of  bread  had 
been  again  reduced  to  12  ounces.  And  I  found  that  several 
patients  who  were  formerly  Convalescent,  had  relapsed  into  a 
state  of  furious  mania,  and  were  now  screaming  out  that  they 
were  perishing  with  hunger.  The  curtailment,  however,  did 
not  stop  here — the  quantity  was  successively  reduced  to  still 
smaller  weights,  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  often  bad  bis- 
cuit to  make  up  for  the  deficiency.  The  consequences  were, 
as  might  be  expected,  truly  awful ;  it  is  a  well  established 
fact,  that  during  two  months  alone  the  total  number  ot  deaths 
amounted  to  29,  whereas  the  mortality  for  the  whole  of  the 
year  1793  was  but  27.  At  the  Salpetriere  the  same  lamen- 
table result  took  place,  but  with  increased  rapidity  and  addi- 
tional horrors.  During  the  space  of  a  single  month  in  1796, 
there  were  56  deaths  from  colliquative  diarrhoea  and  dysen* 
tery. 

^*  Had  the  funds  of  the  hospitals  been  secure  and  not  fluc- 
tuating, these  calamitous  events  would  have  never  happen- 
ed.'' 

To  M.  Pinel's  statement  might  be  added  those  communicat* 
ed  to  us  by  several  physicians,  respecting  the  evils  of  insuffi- 
cient alimentation,  particularly  to  the  convalescent.  When 
the  latter  are  placed  upon  the  ordinary  diet  of  the  other  pa- 
tients, their  recovery  is  always  retarded,  and  they  even  die 
from  exhaustion.  The  nervous  system  of  the  insane  is  in 
fact  greatly  depressed,  and  every  practitioner  is  aware  of  the 
benefit  of  tonics  and  cordials  to  persons  who  are  the  subjects 
of  debility,  fainting  and  partial  syncope.  But  generous  food, 
however  well  adapted  to  patients  who  have  passed  the  acute 
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vlage  of  insanitj,  is  far  otherwise  to  those  liable  to  conges- 
tions, or  who  are  seized  with  symptoms  or  paralysis ;  nearly 
all  so  affected  have  voracious  appetites,  and  if  permitted  to 
gratify  their  desires  for  food  without  restraint,  they  are  almost 
sure  to  die  of  congestions  in  the  head^  assuming  the  form  of 
epilepsy. 

The  apportionment  of  the  kind  and  quantity  of  food,  merits 
therefore  the  full  attention  of  the  medical  attendants.  In  some 
cases  the  nourishment  should  be  abundant;  and  in  others,  di- 
minished with  judgment.  A  given  quantity  of  food,  under 
the  direction  of  an  indolent  or  negligent  overseery  may  prove 
insufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  patients,  while  with  the  same, 
one  more  zealous  and  active,  will  not  only  satisfy  all,  but 
even  save  a  surplus  to  be  appropriated  to  those  unhappy  per* 
sons  whose  unnatural  cravings  can  only  be  appeased  by  a  dou- 
ble or  triple  allowance.  The  rations  for  the  day  should  not, 
as  was  the  case  at  the  Bicetre  before  the  revolution,  be  given 
all  at  one  time,  because  from  want  of  foresight,  or  the  urgen- 
cy of  hunger,  they  would  be  often  consumed  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  during  the  rest  of  the  day  the  patient  would  suffer 
severely  from  hunger.  The  furious  and  imbecile  should  be 
the  particular  objects  of  our  care.  The  former  often  refuse 
to  take  nourishment ;  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  paralytics  are 
not  able  to  feed  themselves. 

There  should  be  three  repasts  a  day,  namely :  breakfast  at 
seven  o'clock  in  summer  and  eight  in  winter,  dinner  at  one, 
and  supper  at  six  o'clock.  Meat  should  be  allowed  five  days 
in  the  week,  and  vegetabVes  and  fish  on  the  other  two.  Two 
pounds  weight  of  bread  distributed  as  follows,  are  sufficient, 
a  half  pound  morning  and  evening,  and  one  pound  at  dinner. 
JEIalf  a  pound  of  meat  should  be  allowed  at  dinner ;  the  other 
meafi  should  consist  of  fruit,  cheese  and  sweetmeats.  We 
need  hardly  add  that  there  should  be  soup  every  day  at  din- 
ner. Peaceable  patients  should  have  wine  mixed  with  wa- 
ter for  their  drink,  and  at  least  a  tumbler  of  pure  wine  should 
be  given  to  the  feeble  and  aged. 
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The  regularity  of  the  meab  is  also  attended  with  its  adtafN 
tages.  We  had  occasion  to  observe  this  in  the  asylum  of  9U 
Colombo  and  Montmartre,  where  the  patients  anticipated  with 
pleasure  the  hour  of  repast,  and  often  complained  when,  by 
some  accident,  it  had  been  retarded.  It  served  as  a  diversion 
to  the  morbid  train  of  their  thoughts,  and  exercised  a  power 
over  their  conduct  that  could  at  first  sight  hardly  be  believed. 
In  those  establishments  where  order  and  regularity  pervade 
all  the  domestic  arrangements,  there  will  be  found  the  great* 
est  number  of  quiet  and  submissive  patients,  the  most  ctiresi 
and  the  fewest  cases  of  outrageous  mania.  This  happy  state 
of  things  depends  altogether  upon  the  character  of  the  direc- 
tor, and  will  prevail,  if  it  be  firm  and  just.  But  should  he  be 
unfortunately  possessed  of  a  sullen,  fickle  or  tyrannical  dis* 
position,  disorder  will  riot  unrestrained  in  every  department 
of  the  establishment. 

The  same  regimen  should  not  be  prescribed  to  all  without 
discrimination.  The  furious  and  agitated  should  be  kept  eir 
low  diet ;  too  stimulating  food  is  apt  to  hurry  the  circulation 
of  nervous  patients  and  cause  violent  irritation.  But  the  die€ 
should  be  generous  when  the  patient's  strength  is  failing,  or 
where  the  disease  owes  its  birth  to  debilitating  causes.  Thii^ 
remark  applies  particularly  to  suicidal  monomaniacs,  and  it  iff 
ascertained  by  experience,  that  to  these  persons  nutritious  antf 
even  rich  food  is  indispensable. 

In  dementia,  imbecility  and  idiotcy  the  food  should  be  sub- 
stantial, and  the  same  is  equally  called  for  where  insanity  iff 
complicated  with  scorbutic  and  scrofulous  afiections.  The 
ase  of  nourishing  food  is  above  all  indicated  when  the  former 
of  these  complications  is  present.  Convalescent  and  peacea- 
ble insane  should  dine  at  a  common  table,  under  the  inspeo* 
tion  of  the  officers  attached  to  the  house*  We  are  convinced 
by  observations  made  during  several  years,  that  the  presence 
of  the  director  at  the  common  table  has  the  most  happy  influ* 
enoe  over  the  conduct  of  the  patients,  and  that  it  tends  to 
render  them  calm  and  quiet.    At  one  of  the  best  kept  estab' 
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liflbments  in  Paris  may  be  seen  thirty  insane  persons  seated 
at  ihe  physician's  table  and  conducting  themselves  with  such 
propriety,  that  strangers  visiting  them  for  the  first  time,  find 
it  difficult  to  realize  the  fact  that  they  are  so  many  madmen* 
We  have  also  remarked  that  assembled  together  in  this  man- 
ner, they  frequently  forget  the  engrossing  subjects  of  their 
insanity  and  enter  into  animated  conversation  on  ordinary  to- 
pics. 

Below  are  given  the  diet  tables  of  the  hospitals  Salpetriere 
and  Bicetre  and  the  asylums  of  St.  Yon  and  Charenton. — 
These  details  are  not  without  interest,  and  they  may  serve  as 
precedents  for  the  formation  of  others  in  any  future.establish- 
ment  which  it  is  proposed  to  create* 
Salpetriere* 
Lunatics  in  good  bodily  health  are  allowed,  two  pounds  of 
bread  aad  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  wine  per  day. 
Days  uhen  meat  %$  allowed — dinner. 
Soup  1  qt  roast  meat,  without  bone,  and  weighing  when 
raw,  eight  ounces— 4  oz. 

Supper* 
Dried  vegetables,*  crude,  \  pint,  or  fresh  ditto,  6  oz.  or 
rice  about  1  oz.     Cheese  about  1  oz.  or  prunes  \\  oz.  or 
raisins  ditto,  or  an  equivalent  of  fruits  in  season* 
Fast  days-— dinner. 
Soup  1  quart 

Dried  vegetables,  crude,  two  thirds  pint,  or  fresh  ditto  1  lb. 
OT  about  2  oz«  of  rice. 

Supper, 
(as  above.) 
Bicetre. 
Lunatics  in  good  bodily  health  receive  about  2  lbs.  4  oz. 
of  bread  and  one  quarter  of  a  pint  of  wine  a  day.    An  ad- 
ditional allowance  of  the  latter  is  allowed  both  to  men  and 
women  when  advanced  in  age. 

*Uffaii/es  8ec^,  mcluding  pen,  beaiM,  lentils,  &c. 

Vol.  S.  35 
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(The  other  allowances  are  precisely  the  same  as  at  tbt  ko^ 
pital  of  the  Salpeiriere.) 

At  the  H08PITAI.  or  St.  BoHiFAZto,  Florkvgb,  the 

bread  is  white  and  of  good  quality.    The  patients  take  thw 

meals  at  eigjht,  ten  and  four  o'clock.     1^  lbs.  of  bread,  wine 

mixed  with  water,  soup  and  meat  compose  the  nourishmeat. 

AsTLiTM  or  St.  Yon  at  Boush. 

In  this  establishment  there  are  four  classes  of  boarders,  and 
the  diet  allowed  to  each  is  as  follows : 

Boarders  who  pay  450  francs^ 

Breakfast  at  9  o^dock.  Fruit  or  cheese.  Bread  at  dis- 
cretion. 

Dinner  at  I  o^dock.  Meat  soup  four  times  a  wedc,  beef 
or  ragouts.    On  fast  days,  vegetables  or  salt  fish  or  eggs. 

Supper  at  6  o*dock.  The  same  as  at  breakfast ;  and  once 
a  week,  sausages,  apple  or  pear  presenres. 

Drink.    Cider. 

Boarders  at  %1&  francs. 

Breakfast  at  9  o^doek.  Two  plates  of  fruit  or  cheese.— 
Coffee  with  milk  or  chocolate  at  choice. 

DinneT  at  4  o^doch  Soup.  Beef  or  ragout*  One  {date 
of  vegetables.    Two  plates  of  dessert. 

The  same  drink  is  allowed  as  to  the  boarders  of  the  first 
class* 

Boarders  who  pay  1000 /ranc#. 

Breakfast  at  9  o^dock.  Cutlet  of  mutton  or  beefirteak,  S 
plates  of  dessert ;  coffee  with  milk,  or  chocolate. 

Dinner  at  4  o^dodc.     Soup,  beef  or  ragout,  roast  meat,  sa- 
lad from  one  to  three  times  a  week,  2  dishes  of  dessert. 
Boarders  who  pay  ISOO  francs. 

Breakfast  at  9  o^dock.  1  plate  of  meat,  3  plates  of  des- 
sert, (fruit,  cheese,  and  preserves.) 

Dinner  at  4  o^dodc.  Soup,  roast  meat,  vegetables^  salad^ 
three  times  a  week.  2  plates  of  dessert.  Cbicken  is  allow- 
ed to  these  two  classes  once  a  week.  They  have  their  choice 
of  wine  or  cider  for  drink. 
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Chabkntoit* 
Tho  botnlers  at  this  establishment  are  also  divided  into 
three  classes ;  the  first  pay  1300  francs  per  annum ;  the  se« 
cond,  720  or  1000  francs ;  the  last  only  pay  800  francs. — 
The  president  presides  over  the  common  table,  and  the  fol- 
lowing are  admitted  to  it :  the  officers  of  the  establishment,   . 
the  conyakscent  insane,  and  the  patients  belonging  to  the  first 
class.    Soldiers  and  sailors  received  at  the  highest  rat^  per 
day ;  the  insane  of  the  second  class  ;  military  and  naval  sub 
officers  are  allowed  to  come  to  this  taUe  twice  a  week.  The 
insane  and  convalescents  who  are  in  a  fit  state  to  join  their 
companions  here,  are  designated  by  the  physician. 
Diet  Tables. 
Breafcfist  at  the  common  table  11  o'clock;  dinner  at  6 
o^cIock.      Breakfast  in  the  corridor  and  common  halls  7 
o^cIock.    Dinner  at  12  and  supper  at  5  o'clock. 
1st  Class.    Meat  days. 
Bread  for  the  day,  22  ounces. 

Wine  ditto,  '  1  pint. 

Only  two  thirds  of  the  quantity  of  wine  allotted  to  the 
men  are  given  to  the  females. 

Breakfast  far  the  men. 

Cheese,  about  1  ounce. 

Or  its  equivalent  in  butter,  fruits,  fresh  or  dry. 

BreaJ^ast  for  the  vfomen. 

Coflfee  with  milk,  1  pint. 

Dinner  for  men  and  women, 
Sonp,  1  pint. 

Soup  meat,  4  ounces. 

First  entire  of  meat,  5       '< 

fieest  meat,  ditto. 

Or  its  equivalent  of  fresh  fish  or  chicken. 
Owese,  about  1  ounce, 

Or  its  equivalent  in  dried  fruit  or  those  in  season. 
Supper. 
Soast  meat,  5  ounces, 
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9 

Or  fresh  vegetables, 

1  pound. 

Cheese,  about 

1  ounce, 

Or  its  equivalent  of  dried  fruit  or 

those  in  season. 

Fast  days. 

Bread,  wine,  and  breamst  as  above.                                   | 

Dinner. 

Soup, 

1  pint» 

Fresh  fish. 

8  ounces. 

Eggs, 

2                 1. 

Or  fresh  vegetables, 

1  pound. 

Cheese,  about 

1  ounce. 

Or  its  equivalent  of  fruit. 

• 

Supper. 

Fresh  fish. 

8  ounces. 

Or  fresh  vegetables,  salad, 

8      « 

Cheese, 

U  ounces^ 

Or  its  equivalent  of  fruit 

2d  Class. 

• 

On  meat  days. 

Bread  for  the  day. 

2S  ounces, 

Wine  for  the  day,  about 

1  pint. 

The  women  are  onlpr  allowed  two  thirds  of  that  quan-           j 

tity  of  wine. 

Mens'  breakfast. 

A  third  of  their  rations  of  bread  and  wine.                            | 

Womens^  breakfast. 

The  same  as  above.    Milk  is  sometimes  substituted  lor           ] 

the  wine,  1  pint.            ^ 

Dinner. 

Soup, 

Ipmt, 

Soup  meat. 

4  ounces^ 

Ragout, 

6     " 

Or  fresh  vegetables. 

1  pound. 

Supper. 

* 

Boast  meat. 

4ounce8, 

Or  fresh  vegetables. 

1  pound. 
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Dessert  on  Sunday  and  Thursday  only. 


Cheese,  rather  more  than 

2  ounces, 

Or  equivalent  of  fruit. 

Fast  days. 

Bread,  wine,  breakfast  as  above* 

Dinner. 

Soup, 

1  pint, 

Salt  herrings  or  eggs, 

Or  its  equivalent  of  fresh  fish, 

Dried  vegetables, 

1  pint. 

Supper. 

Dried  or  fresh  vegetables, 

1  pound, 

Eggs, 

li. 

3d  CI.A8S.    Meat  days: 

Bread  for  the  day, 

32  ounces. 

Wine,*  ditto, 

1  pint. 

The  women  have  only  two  thirds  of  the  bread  allotted  to 

the  men. 

Breakfast. 

One  third  part  of  the  bread  and  wine. 

/ 

One  pmt  of  milk  is  given  to  the  women 

instead  of  wine. 

Dinner. 

Soup, 

Ipmt, 

Sojip  meat. 

4  ounces. 

Fresh  vegetables, 

8      « 

Supper. 

Dried  or  fresh  vegetables, 

*    1  pound. 

Or  salad, 

8  ounces. 

Boast  meat  or  ragout  on  Sunday  and  Thursday^  4  ounces. 

Ixnodiet. 

Bread,  wine,  and  breakfast  as  abovoi 

Dinner. 

Soup, 

*1  pint, 

Salt  herring. 

1 

Legumes  Sees, 

Ipint 
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Supper. 
Cheese,  about  1  ouDoe* 

The  indigent  insane  of  the  Canton  receired  grataitousljTy 
or  at  a  reduced  price,  are  considered  as  belonging  to  the  third 
class,  and  receive  the  diet  appropriated  to  that  dirision  of 
patients.  Soldiers  and  sailors  received  at  the  lowest  price 
per  day  are  also  placed  in  the  third  class.  Those  who  are 
entered  on  the  highest  price  per  day  are  classed  with  the  se- 
cond division. 

The  physician  during  the  visit  is  empowered  lo  modify  the 
diet,  and  substitute  one  regimen  for  the  other ;  but  in  that 
case  the  change  ordered  is  recorded  in  the  visit  book* 
,  There  are  two  other  common  tables  in  this  establishment, 
one  for  the  attendants  and  insane  of  both  sexes  who  are  deem- 
ed fit  subjects  by  the  chief  physician,  the  other  for  the  infe- 
rior servants.    The  diet  of  both  is  as  follows : 
FirittiMe.    Full  diet. 
Bread  for  the  day,  2S  oonoes* 

Ment'  hredkfasU 
Wine,  t  pint) 

Cheese,  S  ounces, 

WomM'  breakfoit. 
Coffee^  with  milk,  ^  pint* 

Dinner. 
Soupi  1  pint) 

Winei  1    ^ 

Soup  meat,  4  ounces, 

First  dish  of  meat,  A    ^^ 

Boast  butchers'  meat,  4    *' 

Or  chicken, 

Fresh  vegetables,  IS    ^ 

Or  its  equivalent  of  pastry  or  cream, 
Cheese,  1     << 

Or  its  equivalent  of  dry  fruits  or  those  ui  season. 

Supper* 
Fresh  vegetables,  12  ounces, 
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Ordiied    <' 

Or  eggs, 

t 

Or  rloe  and  milk,  about 

i  pint, 

Wine, 

4    "          J 

jM  twice  a  week^ 

Boast  butchers'  meat. 

4  ounces, 

Dessert  as  at  dinner 

» 
Lwdiet. 

Bread,  wine,  break&st  as  above* 

Dinnar. 

Soup» 

1  pint, 

Salt  or  fresh  fish» 

8  ounces. 

Fresh  vegetables, 

12    « 

Or  dried    « 

, 

Eggs, 

2 

Dessert  as  above. 

Svpper. 

Frah  vegetable^ 

12  ounces, 

Or  dried    " 

Or  eggs, 

t 

Or  rice  and  milk, 

1  pint, 

Dessert  as  above. 

2d  Common  table.    Ftdl  diet. 

Bread  for  the  day. 

Spoqnds, 

Wine,        •« 

Dinner. 

liunt. 

Sonp, 

Ipint, 

Soup  meat. 

4  ounces, 

Frash  vegetabke. 

12      «* 

Or  dried       ^* 

Supper. 

Dried  vegetables. 

i  pint, 

Boast  meat  or  ragout. 

2  ounces. 

Low  diet.    Dinner. 

Soup, 

Ipint, 

Salt  herrings, 

2 
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Dried  vegetables,  i  pint,  * 

Or  fresh    '^  12  ounces* 

Supper. 
Eggs,  2 

Fresh  vegetables,  12  ounces. 

Or  dried    **  i  pint. 

Or  salad,  8  ounces. 

In  finishing  here  what  we  have  to  say  upon  the  alimenta* 
ry  arrangements  of  these  establishments,  it  may  be  well  to 
subjoin  an  account  of  the  daily  expenses  incurred  at  several 
of  them  ;  and  we  must  observe  that  the  mode  of  apportioning 
the  food  to  the  several  patients,  requires  to  be  modified  in  all 
of  them,  because  there  are  some  of  the  insane  whose  appetite 
is  so  voracious  that  the  ordinary  rations  are  altogether  insuf- 
ficient to  appease  their  hunger. 

Expenditures. 
Bicetre. 

Outlays.         I      Bovden.       |  Boarden  deducted.  I  Duly  expense. 
£  1000,276.43c    |    £  9893.43c      I     £991,383  220.      |        £98  44 

SalpetrUre. 
£  1,415,269  60c  |    £  205.41  64o.  |     £  1394727  96c     \       £  79,50. 
Average  expenditure  of  each  person  per  day,  f.  354  26c* 
Items  of  expenditure  for  each  day. 

Salpetriere. 

02,35 
V  05,01 
01,01 
56,02 
03,05 
06,58 
05,48 
01,17 


Biceire, 

Repairs  and  alterations,  t  04,66 

Administration,  wages,  salaries,  &c*    06,13 
Treatment,  01,02 

Food,  64,68 

Light  and  fuel,  03,99 

Household  expenses,  11,86 

Incidentals,  06,22 

Expenses  peculiar  to  establishment,    00,98 


f.  99,44    I         80,66 
These  calculations  are  rather  greater  than  the  preceding, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  first  are  under  the  actaal 
amount  expended. 
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Daily  expense  of  each  boarder  at  8U  Yon. 
Of  eMhboftiderat£lSOO,    £  9  70e.  per  diem,  Qr  f.  888  80c.  per  umom. 

"  "    f.  1000,    £  2  20c  per  diem,  or  £  805  20c.       « 

"  "    £    675,    £  1  60c  per  diem,  or  £  585  60c.        " 

«  «    £    460,    £  1  09.   per  diem,  or  £  399.     . 

It  was  originally  our  intenjtion  to  subjoin  a  list  of  the  ex- 
penses incurred  at  the  asylums  of  Italy ;  but  the  accounts 
not  being  kept  in  that  country  with  the  same  exactness  as 
in  France,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  enumerating  the 
rates  of  board  demanded  at  several  of  them. 

At  Reggio,  Manicomio  and  Turin,  there  are  four  classes 
of  boarders  who  pay  350,  450,  600  and  800  francs.  The 
boarders  of  the  two  first  classes  receive  nearly  the  same  treat- 
ment as  the  indigent  insane ;  and  for  the  proper  maintenance 
of  the  latter,  200  francs  are  allowed  for  each  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  boarders  just  spoken  of  are  placed  in  the  same 
apartments  with  the  poor,  but  receive  rather  better  food. 
Those  belonging  to  the  two  other  classes  inhabit  separate 
cells,  the  only  distinction  made  between  them  is  th&  quality 
of  the  food. 

Ax  Milan,  the  boarders  at  the  asylums  of  Senavretta  and 
die  Porte  de  Verceil  form  four  classes ;  in  the  first  are  com- 
prised all  who  pay  three  florins  a  day ;  in  the  second,  those 
wfao  give  two  florins,  and  in  the  third,  those  who  can  only 
aflford  one  florin  a  day.  The  boarders  of  the  two  first  class- 
es live  in  separate  chambers ;  the  difierence  between  them 
is,  that  each  one  of  the  first  class  has  a  separate  attendant 
attached  to  his  person.  The  patients  included  under  the 
third  division,  sleep  two  in  a  chamber,  have  less  abundant 
nourishment  and  the  common  attendance  of  the  house* 

In  the  asylum  of  St.  Lazarus  near  Reggio  in  Modena,  the 
poor  pay  twenty-five  sous  a  day  ;  the  wealthy  in  the  State 
of  Modena  pay  thirty-five  sous,  and  Italians  from  other 
States,  forty-five  sous.  For  these  sums  the  rich  and  poor 
are  fed,  and  the  latter  are  clothed,  physical  and  moral  treat* 
ment  and  petty  expenses  being  included. 
Vol.  3.  36 
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At  the  hospital  of  Sant  Orsolain  Bologna,  the  insane  are 
maintained  at  the  public  expense ;  rather  more  than  20  sous 
a  day  is  paid  for  each  patient. 

The  majority  of  insane  persons  are  sensible  to  the  effects 
of  atmospheric  changes ;  the  maladies  of  which  they  die 
when  unduly  exposed  to  their  influence,  set  this  matter  at 
rest.  It  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary  that  they  be  cloth- 
ed in  conformity  to  the  seasons.  This'  rule  is  observed  at 
Florence,  where  in  winter  they  are  furnished  with  a  blouse 
or  smock  frock,  vest  and  trowsers  of  woollen  cloth ;  and  in 
summer  with  the  same  articles  of  dress  made  of  linen.  At 
Rouen,  in  the  asylum  of  St.  Ton,  the  patients  of  the  last 
class  have  in  summer 'a  round  jacket,  vest  and  pantaloons  of 
blue  cotton  cloth ;  and  in  winter  they  are  made  of  grey 
cloth.  They  also  receive  every  week  a  clean  shirt,  necker- 
chief, pocket  handkerchief  and  a  pair  of  stockings.  Instead 
of  a  neckerchief,  the  women  are  allowed  a  small  shawl. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  insane  should  re- 
main warmly  clad  until  the  hot  weather  has  set  in  ;  we  fur- 
ther recommend  the  winter  clothing  to  be  resumed  in  the 
autumn,  some  time  before  the  inclement  weather  commeo- 
ces. 

Flannel  next  to  the  skin  is  essential  to  the  safety  of  the 
consumptive,  of  those  liable  to  visceral  derangements,  and 
of  women  affected  with  fluor  albus.  Of  the  benefits  arising' 
from  Its  use  in  the  latter  affection,  we  are  convinced  both 
from  our  own  experience  and  from  the  perusal  of  tables^ 
There  are  many  cases  of  recovery  on  record,  which  were 
owing  to  the  constant  wearing  of  flannel  drawers. 

Care  should  be  had  to  furnish  the  patients  with  warm 
stockings  and  shoes ;  coldness  pf  the  extremities  is  at  all 
times  hurtful,  and  often  occasions  serious  diseases. 

Uniformity  of  costume  possesses  all  the  unpleasantness  of 
a  livery,  and  it  is  on  that  account  the  source  of  many  pain- 
ful feelings  id  those  patients  holding  a  certain  standing  in 
society.     If,  even  in  public  hospitals,  it  is  the  occasion  of 
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much  ttfibappiness,  particularly  to  the  womeiii  how  mach 
more  will  it  not  distress  beings  whose  reason  is^  or  has  been 
disturbed  ?  We  do  not  think  that  any  additional  expense 
woald  be  incurred  by  affording  a  variety  of  costumes  to  the 
patients;  and. certainly  none  would  accrue  by  permitting 
them  to  wear  the  clothing  they  brought  with  them  to  the 
asylum. 

There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  be  made  in  the  case  of 
the  furious  and  uncleanly ;  these  require  a  particular  kind 
of  dress.  It  would  be  also  highly  injudicious  to  permit  nuns 
and  priests  to  wear  a  costume  that  would  every  instant  re- 
call the  sad  subject  of  their  insanity. 

Cleanliness  is  a  point  upon  which  we  cannot  too  earnestly 
dwell.  The  linen  and  clothes  of  the  patients  should  be 
changed  as  soon  as  they  are  soiled.  The  attention  and 
care  of  the  atfendant  should  be  constantly  directed  to  the 
state  of  the  dormitories,  cl^Us,  bedding  and  night-stools; 
the  health  of  the  patients  depends  upon  this  duty  being  fmth* 
fully  performed. 

<<  In  all  public  asylums,^'  says  a  distinguished  writer, 
-<'  such  as  prisons  and  work*houses,  mechanical  employment 
is  the  only  sure  means /of  promoting  the  good  health,  order 
and  morals  of  their  inmates ;  nor  is  this  fact  a  problem  that 
remains  to  be  solved;  on  the  contrary  its  efficacy  has  been 
proved  by  the  results  of  long  continued  and  uniform  experi- 
ence." This  truth  is,  above  all,  applicable  to  the  insane ; 
the  nnmber  is  very  small  who  are  entirely  unable  to  assume 
some  active  occupation.  It  changes  the  morbid  train  of 
ideas  and  re-establishes  the  faculty  of  attention ;  perfect  or- 
der is  maintained,  through  its  assistance,  in  any  assemblage 
of  lunatics,  however  large,  and  a  crowd  of  minute  and  often 
futile  regulations  is  thus  dispensed  with,  which  would  other- 
wise be  necessary  towards  its  preservation. 

Idleness  and  indolence,  faults  so  natural  to  children,  says 
La  Bruyere,  are  no  longer  seen  when  they  are  at  play,  but 
give  place  to  vivacity,  application  and  rigid  adherence  to 
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die  rales  of  the  game.  Does  not  the  game  observatioa 
equally  apply  to  the  moral  condition  of  the  convalescent  in- 
sane f  When  enervated  by  the  depressing  effects  of  an  in- 
active existence,  they  are  suddenly  aroused  to  exertion  by 
the  action  of  a  bodily  and  mental  stimulus  properly  admi« 
nistered;  there  is  no  principle  on  which  the  opinions  of  an- 
cient and  modern  medicine  are  more  uniform.  Agreeable 
recreation  or  hard  labor  arrests  the  wanderings  of  the  de- 
ranged intellect^  pre^vents  congestions  of  blood  in  the  bead, 
tranquilises  the  circulation,  and  procures  refreshing  sleep. 

Notwithstanding  its  excellent  tendency,  the  system  of  bo- 
dily labor  is  not  generally  introduced  into  the  insane  estab- 
lishments of  France.  Strangers,  while  they  admire  our  mag. 
nificent  asylums,  the  numerous  improvements  in  the  treat- 
ment of  tbe  disease  and 'the  humanity  with  which  its  victims 
are  regarded,  do  nevertheless  accuse  us  of  peglecting  this  ' 
most  valuable  addidon  to  the  moral  means  already  in  use* 

We  have  not  forgotten  the  favorable  impression  produced 
upon  us  at  the  fine  establishment  of  Sonnenstein  at  Pima, 
near  Dresden,  when  we  visited  it  in  August,  1831.  The 
greater  part  of  the  patients  were  engaged  m  the  cultivation 
of  a  vast  kitchen  garden,  some  were  turning  up  the  soil  with 
die  spade,  while  the  rest  were  employed  in  weeding  'and 
watering  the  plants,  and  carrying  away  refuse  in  wheelbar- 
rows. All  seemed  to  work  with  cheerfulness.  There  was 
also  occupation  for  them  in  the  interior  of  the  buildiogs, 
they  were  cleaning  the  rooms,  carrying  in  loads  of  bread,  or 
engaged  in  other  similar  offices.  We  were  particularly  re- 
quested to  observe  a  man  who  was  splitting  wood  in  the 
court«  He  was  tranquil — ^his  countenance  beamed  with 
kindness,  and  he  punctually  obeyed  all  commands  laid  upon 
-  him.  But  this  interval  of  calm  was  succeeded  at  the  end  of 
a  few  months  by  a  relapse,  which  took  on  the  form  of  homo- 
cidal  monomania*  When  the  attack  was  about  to  take  place, 
it  was  preceded  by  watchfulness  and  unusual  loquacity  ;t  the 
(predominating  idea  then  influenced  all  his  actbns,  and  he 
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irresistibly  impelled  to  seize  a  knife  aad  shed  the  blood 
of  every  one  who  crossed  his  path.  Several  other  cases  of 
a  similar  kind  have  beeii  observed  in  that  establishment. 

An  esteemed  friend,  Dr.  Marcincowski,  known  for  the 
noble  part  he  took  in  the  last  struggles  of  Poland,  informed 
us  ibat  being  well  persuaded  of  the  advantages  of  bodily  oc« 
cnpaeioii  to  the  insane^  he  caused  them  to  labor  *^d^une 
mamere  fmtomaiiquef^^  and  was  seconded  in  his  views  by  the 
sisters  attached  to  the  hospital  By  adopting  that  mode  of 
giying  enqiloymenty  he  overcame  the  inconveniences  con- 
nected with  the  insufficiency  of  room  in  the  establishment* 
Ti&e  same  gentleman  related  an  instance  of  its  happy  appli- 
caticm  in  the  treatment  of  a  young  Pole,  whose  insanity  had 
resisted  all  other  curative  means;  he  had  travelled  in  every 
Erection  withoat  relief,  and  was  now  reduced  to  a  state  lit- 
tle removed  fronrmere  vegetation.  His  mother,  whom  hope 
never  abandoned,  seeing  that  the  resources  of  medicine  were 
exhausted,  conceived,  with  the  ardor  and  tenacity  of  mater- 
nal affection,  the  project  of  stimulating  him  to  some  occupa- 
tion. Notwithstanding  the  patient's  antipathy  to  her,  a 
symptom  unfortunately  so  common  in  madmen,  she  tried  at 
least  twenty  different  plans  to  effect  her  purpose,  but  with- 
out success ;  she  was  unable  to  rouse  her  son  from  the  tor- 
por and  revery  into  which  he  was  plunged.  She  now  re- 
sorted to  stratagem,  and  betook  herself  to  hard  labor  in  his 
presence.  This  spectacle  touched  his  better  feelings,  and 
he  offered  to  aid  her  in  her  work.  <<  Mother  you  will  fatigue 
yourself,"  he  said,  "  let  me  assist  you  to  perform  the  more 
difficult  part  of  your  work.''  He  began  with  hesitation  and 
repugnance,  but  by  degrees  applied  himself  with  more  assi- 
duity to  the  task,  and  he  soon  manifested  tl^e  real  pleasure 
which  the  salutary  diversion  from  his  habitual  thoughts 
caused.  The  greatest  improvement  in  the  state  of  his  intel- 
lectual faculties  took  place  in, a  short  time  after.  The  fore- 
fgw^  exttfaple  .has  been  chosen  for  the  sake  of  illustratioq, 
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because  the  patient  is  well  known,  and  was  under  the  care 
of  the  most  celebrated  physicians  in  Paris. 

A  lady  of  our  acquaintance  was  the  victim  of  a  profoond 
melancholy,  and  had  tried  a  host  of  remedies  to  no  purpose. 
M.  Magendie  advised  exercise  on  horseback  ;  not  being  ac- 
customed to  riding,  she  was  thrown  from  her  horse  and  much 
injured.  Her  thoughts  were  then  directed  towards  a  posi- 
tive instead  of  an  imaginary  evil.  When  her  bruises  were 
healed,  she  continued  to  ride,  because  the  exercise  had  be- 
come pleasing  ;  and  in  a  very  short  time  every  symptom  of 
h3rpochondria  disappeared. 

The  utility,  then,  of  bodily  occupation  does  not  admit  of 
a  smgle  doubt ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  putting  it  into 
actual  execution  is  not  so  easy  as  might  be  imagined.  Crer- 
mans,  Swiss  and  even  Americans,  submit  to  discipline  and 
rules  much  more  willingly  than  Frenchmen.  The  latter 
are  always  ready  to  revolt ;  they  are  impatient  when  repri- 
manded, and  with  difficulty  listen  to  advice.  We  are  aware 
that  blame  is  attached  to  the  directors  of  the  establishments, 
but  without  reason,  for  we  know  from  experience  that  the 
men  particularly,  are  averse  to  having  tasks  assigned  to 
them^  It  is  still  more  difficult  to  prescribe  labor  to  wealthy 
patients,  or  those  who  have  shone  in  society  by  their  wit,  ta* 
lents  or  rank — ^it  is  almost  impossible  to  induce  such  per- 
sons to  work. 

The  impediments  thrown  in  the  way,  by  the  obstinacy  of 
the  patients,  although  great,  are  far  from  being  insurmoun- 
table, and  there  are  always  to  be  found  many  who  are  wil- 
ling to  pass  their  time  usefully.  The  object,  we  think,  might 
be  attained  with  more  facility,  if  some  triffing  recompense 
or  salary  were  returned  for  the  amount  of  work  done  by 
them.  It  would  seem  to  encourage  the  really  industrious, 
and  stimulate  the  indolent  to  exertion. 

In  prescribing  the  degree  and  kind  of  exercise  or  labor, 
we  should  always  take  into  consideration  the  previous  ha- 
bits and  bodily  strength  of  the  patient,  his  industry  and 
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tastes.  Those  whose  intellect  b  imperfect  on  a  small  num- 
ber of  objects  only,  should  be  employed  in  occupations  re- 
quiring a  certain  combination  of  ideas.  In  every  large  es- 
tablishment, there  should  be  workshops  for  locksmiths' 
work,  joining  and  stone  cutting*  Those  who  have  a  me- 
chanical torn  would  find  in  the  prosecution  of  these  trades  a 
healthy  exercise,  and  useful  recreaUon;  but  in  selecting 
firom  the  patients  so  disposed,  those  should  be  set  aside  who 
are  mischievous,  malicious,  or  who  have  a  propensity  to 
commit  suicide,  or  who  are  homocidal  monomaniacs. 

A  small  farm,  mill  or  brewery,  would  permit  of  a  still 
'  more  considerable  number  of  patients  being  employed,  be- 
cause tending  them  requires  a  very  slight  mental  exertion ; 
many  idiots  and  imbecile  persons  might  thus  be  rendered 
useful,  and  many  of  the  wants  of  the  establishment  supplied 
through  their  means* 

At  the  farm  of  the  Bicetre,  the  convalescents  have  this 
year  cultivated  a  large  portion  of  the  ground ;  they  devote 
themselves  with  pleasure  to  this^employment.  An  extensive 
laundry  is  also  in  full  operation  among  them.  More  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  insane  are  engaged  in  throwing  up 
terrace  work,  in  masonry,  gardening,  locksmiths'  work, 
plaster  making,  joinery  and  even  carpentry. 

Where  the  buildings  are  only  one  story  in  height  and  with- 
out workshops,  the  absence  of  the  latter  might  be  made  up 
io  extensive  vegetable  gardens.  Their  existence  at  the  beau- 
tiful  asylum  of  Sonnenstein  has  already  been  mentioned  ; 
almost  every  stranger  who  visits  them  has  been  as  much 
struck  with  thei^  appearance  as  we  ourselves.  The  interior 
of  the  building  afibrds  numerous  means  of  occupation,  such 
as  sweeping  the  corridors,  keeping  the  courtyards  in  order, 
distributing  the  rations  among  their  companions,  and  the 
like. 

In  some  establishments,  patients  restored  to  reason  have 
been  retained  as  domestics.  It  was  supposed  that  they 
wonU  better  appreciate  the  position  of  those  whom  they 
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were  called  upon  to  attend ;  but  the  discovery  was 
made  of  their  unfitness  for  the  situation,  they  were  in  gene- 
ral fickle,  rude  and  subject  to  relapses.  They  were,  more- 
over, found  to  be  less  indulgent  to  the  faults  of  the  insane. 
Most  physicians  have  again  resorted  to  the  ordinary  attend- 
ants. 

In  winter  nearly  all  out  door  business  is  at  an  end,  and  its 
place  requires  to  be  supplied  by  sedentary  occupations  of  va- 
rious kinds.  Those  imposed  upon  prisoners  would  be  useful 
in  an  asylum ;  the  patients  might  manufacture  straw  bonnets, 
matting,  thread,  and  the  like.  Knitting  and  weaving  are 
among  the  arts  most  proper  for  them,  because  they  exact  at^  • 
tention  and  patience  on  their  part,  and  may  be  executed  with- 
out the  aid  of  any  dangerous  instrument*  It  is  our  opinion 
that  it  would  be  highly  useful  to  procure  the  services  of  atr 
tendants  possessing  a  knowledge  of  trades  and  wlio  skoald 
instruct  the  patients  in  them.  The  end  in  view,  however 
would  not  be  attained,  if  the  instructors  were  not  at  the  saae 
time  attendants  upon  them.  • 

To  supply  as  much'as  possible  the  deficiency  of  work  da- 
ring the  coM  season,  the  patients  should  be  made  to  walk  oat 
under  the  superintendence  of  intelligent  attendants.  Tliis 
practice  is  followed  with  good  effect  at  Charenton,  the  Bioe- 
tre,  Sonnenstein,  and  in  Dr.  Blanche's  institution  at  Mont- 
martre.  We  have  seen  parties  of  twenty  or  thirty  walking; 
out  and  all  very  happy.  These  proosenades  are  not  only  uae» 
ful  to  those  prevented  from  working  by  the  rigor  of  the  .aea«* 
son,  but  are  iadispensable  constantly  to  those  who  will  not 
be  employed  notwithstanding  the  persuasions  put  in  practice 
to  induce  them* 

The  women  are  in  general  more  tractable  than  the  mea^ 
and  perform  more  readily  the  tasks  imposed  upon  them.*-— 
They  may  sew,  wash,  spin  and  knit.  But  we  again  rep^at^ 
that  their  industry  should  be  rewarded  by  some  recompense^ 
however  trifling ;  such  as  small  wages,  a  greater  degree,  of 
liberty,  or  finer  clothes  than  usual.    The  nHyorily  of  tbe^io^ 
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sane  are  partial  to  the  use  of  tobacco;  the  gratification  of  tbi» 
want  might  thus  be  turned  to  advantage* 

There  are  some,  who  either  from  their  position  in  society 
or  from  the  nature  of  their  ideas,  cannot  be  induced  to  under* 
take  manual  labour  of  any  kind.  Other  means  of  occupa* 
tion  most  therefore  be  resorted  to,  such  as  chess,  chequers, 
tennis,  billiards,  or  a  library  of  chosen  books*  They  might 
also  be  employed  in  drawing,  music,  and  gymnastic  exercises. 

Long  before  M.  Esquirol  was  appointed  chief  physician  at 
Charenton,  theatrical  pieces  were  performed  for  the  amuse* 
ment  of  die  patients  in  that  establishment  But  they  were 
found  ixi  be  highly  pernicious  in  their  consequences,  and  were 
afterwards  abandoned  by  the  observant  physicians  who  wit- 
nessed their  evil  effects.  Was  it  not  the  height  of  folly  to 
depicture  before  the  victims  of  overwrought  feeling,  the  pas* 
sions  that  had  upset  their  reason  ? 

There  will  always  be  a  certain  number  of  insane  who  are 
deaf  to  the  voice  of  kindness  and  fearless  of  threats.  Turbu* 
lent,  agitated  and  furious,  they  are  totally  ungovernable,  cause 
terror  to  their  companions  and  throw  the  whole  establishment 
into  confusion*  Thegeneral  good  therefore,  demands  that  they 
be  removed  from  the  rest,  and  even  punished  when  they  of« 
fend ;  because  it  is  ascertained,  that  in  the  midst  of  a  deliri« 
ous  paroxysm,  the  patient  not  unfrequently  retains  a  just  sense 
of  right  and  wrong. 

At  the  hospital  of  the  Content  de  Force^  four  leagues 
Stom  Bovdeanx,  there  is  a  refectory  for  each  class,  and  the 
greatest  punishment  that  can  be  inflicted  on  a  patient,  is  to 
prdubit  him  from  joining  his  companions  at  their  meals.  This 
example  which  agrees  with  our  experience,  shews  the  justice 
of  first  trying  mild  measures  before  resorting  to  coercion.-^ 
The  ofiending  person  should  be  first  told  that  he  has  infringed 
the  regulations,  and  if  necessary  be  should  be  next  threatened 
with  punishment,  but  here  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  no 
xoeodcen  ought  to  be  made  which  may  not  easily  be  carried 
tbrou^,  and  they  should  be  rendered  more  imprearive  by 
Vol,  S.  S7 
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pftrading  before  the  refractory  patient  the  power  by  whicli 
they  are  to  be  put  in  execution.  The  privation  of,  or  altera* 
tion  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  a  meal  and  change  of  re- 
sidence ought  all  to  be  tried  before  any  other  punishment  ia 
orderedo  Among  these  preliminary  measures  may  be  classed, 
change  of  occupation  and  the  deprivation  of  pleasures  and 
agreeable  recreation. 

In  reviewing  the  various  means  of  punishment  proper  in  the 
treatment  of  the  insane,  we  pass  over  those  in  use  at  Rome, 
where  the  miserable  patients  are  chained  by  the  neck  and 
ancles  to  an  iron  ring  fastened  into  the  wall,  and  compelled 
to  remain  in  a  standing  position.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  the 
insupportable  agony  of  such  a  situation.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  armbands  {armoires)  and  vertical  couches  of 
Naples.  Solitary  confinement,  the  straight  jacket,  and  knee 
bands— such  are  the  only  punishments  that  are  now  applied 
to  the  unmanageable  patient.  It  would  be  well  to  imitate  the 
custom  at  Charenton,  of  providing  ample  bl<nue$  or  smock 
frocks  for  those  who  destroy  their  clothes. 

The  most  simple  and  generally  efficacious  penalty  is  soK- 
tary  confinement,  and  it  might  be  rendered  still  more  effective 
in  furious  mania  by  excluding  the  light,  as  we  remarked  in 
speaking  of  the  darkened  chambers  of  Italy. 

When  the  patient  is  bent  upon  committing  suicide,  and 
wounds  or  bruises  himself,  besides  being  confined  alone,  he 
most  be  secured  with  a  straight  jacket.  This  is  made  of 
duck  cloth,  or  double  folds  of  strong  linen  fastened  on  th# 
back  by  strings  or  buckles,  and  the  sleeves  longer  th^n  ordi- 
nary, are  crossed  over  the  hips  and  secured  be^nd.  We 
were  much  surprised  to  find  that  Haslam  disapproves  of  the 
straight  jacket;  we  have,  for  ten  years  seen  it  employed  in 
all  the  establishments  of  Paris  without  recognizing  any  of 
tkose  evils,  which  that  distinguished  man  ascribes  to  it.  At 
Sonnenstoin'we  had  occasion  to  remark  an  ingenious  mode 
of  tranquUizing  the  self  love  of  the  patients  thus  secured, 
which  was  by  throwing  a  cloak  over  them.    When  the  of> 
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fenftfe  ftppendage  was  thus  concealed  they  appeared  without 
reluctance  among  their  companions. 

B7  M.  Esqairol?8  recommendation  this  same  custom  was 
introduced  into  the  asylum  at  Ivry  and  it  was  found  to  hare 
the  happiest  influence  on  the  conduct^  of  the  inmates.  By 
those  who  have  the  management  of  the  insane  the  cause  of 
tiiese  good  effects  is  easily  understood ;  they  know  that  all 
the  fiiculties  of  the  mind  are  far,  far  from  being  p^verted. 

The/avtaiil  dt  force  is  a  large  arm  chair,  made  of  oak/ 
with  a  support  for  the  feet.  It  is  lined  with  leather  and  stuf* 
fed  with  hair,  and  there  is  an  opening  in  the  seat  for  the  es» 
cape  of  the  evacuations*  The  back  is  higher  than  the  set- 
ter's head.  The  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended  has  been 
much  criticised  as  well  as  praised.  To  us  it  appears  well 
calculated  for  subduing  dangerous,  mischievous,  or  suicidal 
patients,  but  the  period  of  punishment  during  which  this  ma- 
chine is  employed  should  in  every  case  be  extremely  brief. 

When  obliged  to  retain  a  patient  in  his' bed,  it  is  to  be  done 
by  means  of  the  straight  jacket,  knee  bands  of  canvass  cloth, 
and  strong  girths  passed  round  his  body,  and  fastened  to  the 
bedposts. 

Lastly,  it  may  happen  that  the  insane  person  is  the  subject 
of  the  most  desperate  kind  of  suicidal  monomania.  This 
case,  the  most  urgent  that  presents  itself  to  the  physician, 
calls  for  all  his  energy  and  resources,  particularly  if  death  by 
eturvation  is  contemplated.  After  making  a  trial  of  all  the 
means  usual  in  such  cases  including  the  douche^  he  must  tax 
his  ingenuity  to  the  utmost  and  discover  other  means  of  ma- 
king him  take  food :  because  when  once  taken  the  patient 
.  has  often  been  restored  to  reason. 

The  ordinary  proceeding,  when  food  is  obstinately  refused, 
ie  to  throw  him  on  his  back  and  close  his  nostrib ;  the  res- 
piration being  arrested,  the  patient  opens  his  mouth  and  the 
opportunity  is  seized  to  pour  down  some  liquid  nourishment. 
We  employed  with  success  in  three  cases,  the  aesophagial  ca- 
theter, it  was  introduced  through  one  of  the  nostrils  into  the 
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guU^  and  the  food  injected  into  the  stomach  by  the  aid  of  a 
syringe. 

If  the  foregoing  experinoents  should  6ti|^  prove  iDeffeotire, 
we  must  resort  to  the  rotatory  machine.  It  has  been  sueceas- 
ful  in  the  hands  bf  Dr.  Bruni  at  Florence*  The  nausea^  yo- 
mitingy  fainting^  and  epigastric  shock,  cause  such  terror  to 
the  patients  that  they  rarely  refuse  the  food  offered  when  this 
machine  i^aflerwards  shewn  them.  It  has  sometimes  occa- 
sioned cerebral  congestion,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
be  abandoned.  The  obstinacy  of  suicidal  monomania  is  often 
inTincible,  and  certain  death  would  follow  if  not  averted  by 
the  timely  use  of  this  powerful  auxiliary.  The  truth  of  the 
aphorism,  fnelius  remediun  anceps  quamnullumi  applies  here 
with  peculiar  force. 

For  further  information  on  this  subject,  may  be  consulted 
the  excellent  treatise  on  insanity  and  lunatic  asylums,  by  Jo- 
seph Guislan,  physician  at  Ghent^  printed  at  Amsterdam  in 
1826. 

Medical  Attendance. 

Madness,  the  inseparable  companion  of  civilization,  keeps 
pace  with  its  progress,  and  increases  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
velopement  of  new  thoughts  and  discoveries,  or  the  prevalence 
of  vice,  disordered  passions,  and  unwonted  distress.  The  na- 
ture  of  madness  is  not  understood  by  every  one.  It  is  only 
comprehended  by  him  who,  to  an  acquaintance  with  metaphy- 
sics and  moral  philosophy,  unites  a  perfect  knowledge  of  ev- 
ery branch  of  ^the  medical  art,  including  therapeutics  and  the 
hygiene*  How,  indeedj  can. he  apply  the  moral  treatmeat 
which  plays  such  an  important  part  in  this  branch  of  medicine, 
if  he  has  not  previously  studied  profoundly  the  passions  that, 
agitate  and  convulse  the  mind  ?  But  furnished  with  all  this 
information,  the  physician  is  not  yet  competent  to  undertake 
the  management  of  the  insane^  unless  he  has  lived  with  them 
for  a  iMig  period  in  the  hospitals  and  other  establishments  de«- 
voted  to  their  use.  Let  the  authorities  and  administfations 
be  well  convinced  that  the  reputation  of  an  establishment  de* 
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peods  not  only  upon  its  constraction,  but  more  still  upon  the 
talents  and  experience  of  its  physician.  We  might  cite  a 
number  of  instancesy  where  asylums,  in  every  other  respect 
well  conducted,  have  fallen  from  the  place  |hey  held  in  the 
public  estimation,  in  consequence  of  an  ill-judged  medical 
choice. 

The  first  requisite  in  a  physician  of  the  insane,  is  a  tho- 
rough acquaintance  with  his  sulgect,  because  the  duties  he 
has  to  fulfil  carry  with  them  an  high  responsibility.  Thus  he 
should  know  to  what  class  of  diseases  he  is  to  refer  the  case 
submitted  to  him.  We  have  frequently  seen  errors  commit- 
ted by  our  medical  brethren  with  respect  to  cerebral  diseases. 
How  often  have  we  witnessed  men,  regarded  as  lunatics, 
who  were  suffering  under  arachnitis,  -  inflammation  of  the 
brain  or  ramollisement ;  and  the  unfortunate  prejudice  in  fa- 
Tor  of  insanity,  always  took  deeper  root,  notwithstanding  our 
repeated  remonstrances  to  the  contrary,  nor  did  the  future 
ever  see  those  physicians  compromised  by  the  error  they  had 
made  in  the  diagnosis.  On  other  occasions  again,  we  have 
be^i  consulted  in  cases  of  insanity  which  were  regarded  as 
cerebral  diseases  of  another  kind,  and  treated  accordingly— 
when  we  arrtred  it  was  to  inform  them  of  the  irreparable  loss 
of  time  they  had  caused  by  their  ignorance.  When  the  diffi- 
cult varieties  of  insanity  are  not  familiar  to  the  physician,  he 
easily  confounds  one  kind  with  another,  and  his  blunders  oc« 
casion  the  most  dbastrous  results  to  the  unhappy  patient. 
The  proper  classification  of  the  insane  requires  profound  prac* 
tical  knowledge  ;  their  recovery  often  depends  upon  the  cor- 
rectness with  which  this  is  executed.  The  changes  which 
come  orer  the  character  of  a  variety  must  be  strictly  watch- 
ed; thus  a  imtient  who  arrived  a  Mark  maniac  may,  after 
some  time,  become  a  monomaniac,  and  the  abode  first  assign- 
ed to  him  is  no  longer  proper,  now  that  he  is  delirious  on  a 
small  number  of  ideas. 

The  physician  is  liable  to  be  questioned  every  moment  on 
many  other  equally  important  points ;  his  opinion  may  be  ask* 
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ed  whether  the  individual  is  curable  or  the  contrary,  and 
whether  he  should  be  confined  or  not.  This  latter  question 
should  be  answered  with  extreme  caution,  and  not  without 
deep  reflection  ;>for  upon  its  solution  often  depends  the  most 
complicated  interests.  A  premature  or  tardjr  interdiction  bas 
brought  utter  ruin  upon  many  a  family.  Even  life  itself  may 
depend  upon  his  judgment,  for  he  is  frequently  summoned  to 
give  his  opinion  in  criminal  affairs,  and  the  result  of  his  de^ 
cision  upon  the  state  of  the  prisoner's  intellectual  faculties, 
determines  his  acquittal  or  conviction,  as  the  case  may  be* 

Supposing  him  to  be  well  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  men* 
tal  diseases  and  of  the  human  heart,  let  us  now  follow  him 
to  the  scene  of  his  active  duties.  If  well  convinced  of  the 
immense  influence  acquired  by  a  resident  physician  over  his 
patients,  he  should  for  their  benefit  impose  upon  himself  the 
obligation  of  living  constantly  in  the  asylum.  But  for  this  sa- 
crifice he  should  be  well  recompensed.  Besides  losing  his  pri- 
vate practice,  he  is  subject  to  great  fatigue,  dangers  and  dis* 
gusts  of  every  kind*  This  is  fully  acknowledged  in  Austria, 
where  the  physicians  receive  incomes  of  not  less  than  eighteen 
or  twenty  thousand  francs  a  year.  M.  Esquirol,  to  whose 
labors  in  this  department  we  owe  so  much,  has  frequently  re» 
peated,  that  it  was  only  by  living  in  the  midst  of  the  insane^ 
and  above  all  by  observing  their  symptoms  in  the  silence  of 
the  night,  that  he  had  attained  the  knowledge  which  has  con- 
ferred so  much  celebrity  on  his  name.  The  maladies  which 
afflict  them  should  be  watched  with  the  utmost  attenticm  ; 
like  children,  they  can  give  no  reasonable  account  of  their 
feelings.  The  analogy  between  the  latter  and  the  insane  is 
in  no  instance  more  strikingly  developed.  It  often  happens 
that  the  most  fatal  diseases  exist  without  a  single  characteri^* 
tic  symptom  being  present,  such  as  consumption,  aneurism, 
water  in  the  chest,  and  inflammation  of  the  bowels.  A  slight 
change  of  countenance,  or  diminution  of  appetite,  such  are 
frequently  the  only  indications  of  a  mortal  disease.  Obscure 
and  trifling  as  they  are,  and  liable  to  be  overlooked  by  the  in* 
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•zperieDoed,  they  suffice  to  place  the  scientific  physician 
upon  his  gaard,  and  to  call  forth  an  attentive  eiatoination. 

Once  more,  I  repeat,  experience  can  be  only  had  by  living 
constantly  with  the  insane ;  and  this  Tact  has  been  clearly  de* 
moDstrated  by  M.  Esqairol,  Jacobi,  Burrows  and  Friedrich ; 
and  it  agrees  also  with  our  own  experience. 

The  cure  of  insanity,  unlike  that  of  other  diseases,  is  not 
accomplished  by  therapeutic  treatment  alone ;  there  is  ano- 
ther not  less  important  and  often  more  useful,  I  allude  to  the 
moral  treatments  This  is  unquestionably  the  most  beset  with 
difficulties ;  its  administrators  are  a  class  apart  from  the  rest 
of  the  profession,  and  few  even  among  them  can  be  consider- 
ed as  adepts.  Its  object  is  not  gained  by  those  set  speeches 
intended  to  be  consolatory,  which  are  delivered  as  if  learnt  by 
rote^  but  by  the  far  more  difficult  art  of  opposing  passion  to 
passion,  and  o(  substituting  gentleness  and  tranquility  for  vi- 
cious, violent  and  disordered  propensities.  As  the  original 
formation  of  the  mind,  on  rigid  analysis,  will  be  found  to  be 
the  secret  spring  of  all  human  actions,*  he  alon^  will  be  fitted 
to  enter  upon  his  duties,  who  shall  have  studied  with  care 
its  organization.  When  compelled  to  use  severe  language, 
to  chide  or  to  reprove,  he  will  do  it  with  moderation — he  can 
not  feel  anger  at  the  faults,  weaknesses  and  vices  inherent  to 
human  nature  once  repressed  by  education,  but  now  awaken- 
ed by  the  loss  of  reason,  and  bursting  forth  with  a  fury  pro- 
portionate to  the  restraint  that  had  been  imposed  upon  them» 
The  greatest  consideration  and  deference  for  the  feelings  of 
the  patients  is  the  rule  of  conduct  by  which  he  should  be  guid- 
ed. 

Psychological  medicine  may  therefore  be  called  the  key-* 
stone  of  the  arch ;  and  it  has  been  justly  said,  that  it  is  the 
centre  towards  which  all  else  should  tend.  Thus  fortified 
with  moral  and  scientific  strength,  he  stands  forth  the  object 
of  fear  and  respect,  aud  his  command  over  them  is  unbound- 
ed ;  but  if  the  power  which  should  be  entrusted  to  him  alone, 
ha  divided  among  many,  or  what  is  worse,  if  his  authority  be 
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diluted  by  the  patienU  themselves,  then  his  acqairanentfl^ 
become  a  dead  letter,  and  the  end  he  had  in  view,  as  well  a» 
the  reputation  of  the  asjlum,  are  lost ;  all  that  remains  to  be 
done  is  to  resign  the  situation  as  speedily  as  possible,  if  he 
would  not  fiirther  compromise  his  name  and  the  wel&re  of 
the  patients. 

We  might  make  many  interesting  observations  upon  the 
extraordinary  power  over  the  treatment  of  insanity,  which  i» 
gained  by  the  continued  presence  of  the  physician.  How  of- 
ten have  we  seen  patients  restored  to  society  who  were  once 
thought  utterly  incurable ;  they  had  been  in  vain  treated  by 
the  most  skilful  menibers  of  the  profession,  and  when  receiv- 
ed into  the  asylum,  displayed  a  haughtiness,  vanity  and  ma- 
lignity that  surpassed  belief — ^but  brought  under  the  rigid  and 
unceasing  inspectorship  of  the  physician,  they  soon  displayed 
signs  of  approaching  recovery,  and  were  eventually  discharg- 
ed, cured  of  all  their  moral  infirmities.  The  difference  that 
exists  between  an  ordinary  hospital  and  a  lunatic  asylum,  has 
not  heretofore  been  considered  with*  suflScient  attention.  In 
the  former,  the  duties  of  the  medical  attendant  are  confined 
to  a  morning  visit,  to  prescribing  medicine,  and  seeing  that 
the  ward  be  in  a  proper  condition ;  and  if  zealous,  he  perhap» 
returns  in  the  evening  to  enquire  after  the  more  urgent  cases 
— but  his  habitual  presence  is  not  necessary.  It  is,  on  the 
contrary,  indispensable  in  an  asylum  ;  his  success  depends 
upon  his  having  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  character 
and  disposition  of  each  inc^vidual,  and  this  object  can  be  only 
accomplished  by  being  constantly  in  their  company. 

Beside  being  skilled  in  his  profession,  and  a  resident  of  the 
establishment,  the  physician  must  be  a  person  of  good  moral 
conduct. 

Atf  imposing  exterior,  so  often  useful  in  the  common  trans* 
actions  of  life,  has  a  great  effect  upon  the  imagination  of  the 
insane*  A  masculine  voice  and  energetic  tones  confer  more 
weight  upon  remonstrance  and  advice*  The  language  should 
be  alternately  friendly  and  firm,  but  always  tempered  witk 
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justice.  There  is  qo  one  who  has  not  remarked  the  readiness 
with  which  tiie  insane  obey  orders  when  they  are  proper ;  but 
if  they  are  unjust  and  vexatious,  they  become  discontented, 
irritated  and  insubordinate. 

The  medical  visit  should  be  made  every  morning.  The 
new  comers  are  to  be  examined  with  particular  care,  and 
correct  notes  of  their  several  cases  taken  down  by  the  house 
student.  According  t«  the  conduct  of  the  patient,  he  should 
be  consoled,  reprimanded  or  punished.  We  cannot  too  ear- 
nestly recommend  to  the  physician,  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  previous  history  of  each  inmate.  They  should  be 
made  to  see  the  interest  he  takes  in  their  welfare,  and  the  at- 
tention he  directs  to  their  health  and  conduct. 

He  should  prescribe  the  necessary  remedies  for  each  day ; 
and  the  prescriptions  should  be  entered  in  books  kept  by  the 
house  student.  At  Charenton,  the  contents  of  these  books 
are  arranged  in  eight  columns.  The  first  contains  the  names 
of  the  patient;  second,  the  date  of  admission;  third,  internal 
remedies;  fourth,  external  and  surgical  remedies;  fifth,  the 
full  diet ;  sixth,  the  low  diet ;  seventh,  the  baths,  douches, 
promenades  and  exercises  of  other  kinds ;  eighth,  dismissal  or 
death. 

Besides  this,  the  house  student  should  have  another  regis- 
ter containing  the  names,  surnames,  age,  birth  place  and  re- 
sidence; professions  and  occupations ;  dateof  admission,  dis- 
missal or  death ;  history  of  the  disease,  with  the  causes  or  cir- 
cumstances that  might  have  influenced  its  developement,  and 
lastly,  the  kind  of  termination  it  had ;  to  which  should  be  ad- 
ded a  brief  summary  of  the  treatment,  and  an  account  of  the 
post  mortem  examination. 

The  physician  should  have  control  over  the  physical  and 
moral  govemnoent  of  his  charge,  the  medical  and  personal 
police,  that  is,  the  quantity  of  food  and  drink  to  be  allowed, 
the  classification  of  the  patients,  the  place  and  duration  of  con- 
finement, and  the  degree  of  liberty  to  be  granted  in  door  and 
outside.  He  should  also  prescribe  the  means  of  restraint,  en- 
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couragement  and  recpmpeiv^,  tfie  differexit  kinds  9f  ^wk  or 
amuseroe^t,  and  the  manner  in  :which  the  servant^  ai;e  to  fl|>eak 
and  comport  themse^lves  towards  the  pf^tientf. 

Belations,  friends  or  strangers  should  not  be  peyrmiMed  to 
enter  with9ut  his  perinission.  At  St.  Lazarus  ^ear  Reggie, 
Modensf,  he  reports  to  the  president  the  purchases  wanted  for 
the  establishi;ne^t,  and  if  approved  of,  ihey  are  made  hy  Ube 
intendigit  or  housekeeper.  ^ 

Th^  .physician  should  designate  the  convalescenjts  pf  both 
sexes,  and  the  patient  who  may  be  adjmjittjed  tip  the  pooyn^oa 
table. 

The  condition  of  the  rooms  in  relatip^n  to  tl^eir  salubrity » 
the  period  for  making  ^res,  recori^ing  the  degree  pf  tempera- 
ture  as  noied  by  (he  thermometer,  and  the  examination  of  ibe 
dead  bodies,  all  fall  wjthin  |iis  jurisdiction.  Every  month  he 
should  fnspect  the  medicines,  and  w|ie9  he  thinks  proper,  tbo 
different  kinds  of  food  and  the  kitchen* 

The  baths  and  douches  should,  if  possible,  never  be  gif ta 
but  in  his  presence.  In  case  of  absence,  his  place  should  bo 
supplied  by  the  assistant  physician  or  director* 

In^  conclusion,  we  again  repeat,  that  jf  it  is  desir^  that  tho 
establishment  should  be  well  kept,  and  should  be  possessefl  pf  a 
well  merited  reputation,  not  only  must  the  physicifin  bo  hon- 
ored and  respected  in  the  asjlum)  but  he  must  bo  )cnown 
abroad  for  his  knowledge  and  success*  Tl^ere  pi^n  be  pp  t^uo 
celebrity  without  talents. 

Notice  of  th  Asyhm  of  St.  Yon  at  Rouen* 
In  1833,  there  yf^Ke  i^S  insane  patients  in  the  asylum, 

namely}  210  men  and  23^  wom^q. 
One  hundred  and  seven  patients  entered  during  the  yoar 

1833,  54  mei^  and  53  women ;  77  left  the  asylum,  38  men 

and  SS  women ;  40  recpvered  their  reason ;  IT  men^  and^tS 

women  died. 
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The  sources  of  Revenue. 
f  tfrt.  PatienU  paying  450f.  (from  other  Jipartthents,)        61 
2d;  Patients  of  the  department  (belonglhg  to  rich 
eammuneSf  possiFisslng  IOj6oor.  indome,  6t  to 
eommuiftes  toniaimtig  a  hospllkl,)  paying  350r.       173 
Si.  Indigent  patients,  of  whom  there  pay  the  regular 

demand,  38 

Others,  paying  half  board,  20 

6th^rs,  received  free,  63 

4tlii  .^iUfrders  paying  at  the  rate  of  the  4  classes,  100 


Ist  Class, 

td  " 
3d  " 
«tb       « 


Total, 

Expense  of  the  Boarders* 

Per  Diem. 

f.  2  70c. 

2  20 

1  60 

1  09 

Sdaries  of  the  Administration. 
Director,  lodging,  light  and  fael, 
Pbysiciani'  " 

Stirgeoi»,*ad  honora^ 
9  Medical  students,  (internes)  lodging,  fuel,  light; 

washing)  food,  each, 
Chapl^ii^  ai-above, 

SUMMiicidging)  foal;  lighrabd'waldiitig, 
Udder  stdwatid,  "  « 

Principal  clerk,  non-resident, 
f^  Messengers,  <<  each* 

Firemen  and  bath  keeper,  ibod,'clotfaing^  lodgings  fiiel, 
P<irter,  «  " 

difrdner,  "  •• 

^1^  *«  « 


•   *  445 

Per  Annum^ 

f.  988  30c. 

80S  20 

585  eo' 

3^9  00 

4,600 

4,600 

fees. 


400 
500 

1,600 
600 

r,500 
700 
350 

^00 
500 
45b 
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Infirmary. 
17  Nuns  and  a  superior^  each  200 

8  Lay-sisters,  each  150 

1  Chief  attendant,  food,  lodging  and  clothing,  600 

'  6  Attendants  or  nurses  of  1st  class,  clothing  and  food, 

each      S50 
6  «  «  2d  class,  "  "        200 

Outlays  of  183S. 


Church  services, 

f.  645  95c 

Offices, 

867  60 

Salaries  paid  to  the  employed. 

25,138  64 

Food, 

90,043  57 

Medicines, 

4,151  80 

Barber, 

1,083  00 

Tobacco, 

4,465  00 

Linen,  shoes. 

20,899  65 

Washing, 

-  4,264  90 

Furniture, 

8,893  18 

Fuel, 

12,917  70 

Light, 

1,86$  77 

Baildings,  repairs  of,  Sec 

9,401  90 

Ckrdetu, 

1,901  4S 

Incidental, 

725  53 

Total,  187,264  67 

The  department  of  the  5etne — Inferieurs^  allows  S0,00O 

francs  per  annum,  and  also  a  second  sum  varying  from  18  to 

85,000  francs. 

The  number  of  insane  at  present  is  .490 

The  number  of  persons  charged  with  their  care,  SOT 


Total, 

487 

which  (^ves  to  each  person,  per  annum, 

f.384  52c. 

and  per  diem. 

1  65 
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Kotict  of  Charenton. 
There  are  three  classes  of  boarders  in  this  asylum ;  the  first 

pay  ISOO  francs ;  the  second  1000  francsy'^and  the  third  720 

francs. 

The  government  pays  an  annual  sum  of  40,000  francs  for 

€8  entire  places,  29  half  do.  and  10  do.  at  different  prices. 

The  military  of  every  rank  are  maintained  at  the  expense  of 

the  war  and  marine  departments*    Lastly,  the  asylum  poa- 

aesses  a  revenue  of  its  own,  amounting  to  15,500  francs. 
The  several  salaries  are  as  follows  : 
Director,  f.  6,000 

Chief  physician,  4,000 

Chief  surgeon,  2,000  ^ 

Assistant  physician,  1 ,600 

Treasurer,  1,800 

Steward,  1,500    * 

^  Superintendent  or  inspector,  1,500 

Du  prepose  aux  Receptions,  600 

Besident  Medical  students,  SOO 

Chaplain,  600 

Inspectress  of  the  lineB,^  400 

Clerk,  800 

Messengers,  600 

Office  servants,  250 

Total,  22,450 

The  director,  chaplain,  assistant  physician,  house  keeper, 
steward,  inspectress  of  the  linen,  steward,  the  medical  stu- 
dents, the  clerk  and  messengers  are  furnished  with  lodging, 
food,  fuel,  light  and  washing,  ,at  the  expense  of  the  establish- 
ment. When  the  chief  physician  lives  in  the  house,  he  is 
famished  in  like  manner ;  if  he  resides  in  Paris,  an  annual 
sum  of  2000  francs  is  allowed  for  carriage  hire* 

The  rate  of  wages  allowed  to  the  nurses  and'servantt  is 
determined  by  the  director.  He  is  also  empowered  to  give 
rawaids  to  such  of  all  those  under  his  command  who  dispbiy 
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uncommon  zeal  andaeMdtnt]^  in*  the  performance  of  their  da- 
ties*;  ptorided  thejr  d6  ndt  exceed  th6'  tic^tith  part  of  the  aU 
lovrance,  600  francs,  of  and-  over,  oif  the  fourth  par^  of  the 
wages  under  600  francs.  These  rewards  are  taken  from  xfM 
ftindtf  of  thd  house  that  have  accumulkiM  titk)ti  the  soms'i^id 
hf  boarders. 
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Aat.  XL    PhffshU^ieal  sxplanatiom  of  ti$  ^EikV-^ 
TY  OP  Form,  by  Beh jabiin  F.  Joauw,  M.  D, 

Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Lecturer  m 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  in  Union  College^  N.Y. 

(Communicated  by  the  author. ) 

I, shall  consider  neilher  moral  beaut/  npr  that  pmt  of  the 
beauty  of  nwiteirial  objecU  which  depends  on  as^ciatioint 
My  reni^r^  ^i)^  therefore  havje  no  speciaj  referemce  to  ;th|d 
beauty  of  Ilvjing,  iplelDgent  .^nd  pxoral  beings. 

There  is  in  objects  a  kind  of  hea^uty  whijch  is  Jnjrjnsic  an^ 
physical,  wWcb  feebng?  io  tjiein  in  every  asac^cjatipn,  an4 
whelhe/'  at  r^st  pr  in  ^notion  ;  sM/ch  is  the  ,bea.M^y  of  colour* 
and  th^t  ^  configura^tion.  The  contemplation  pjF  jLhe  beauty 
of  coIouri^igaQd  of  form  gives  physical  ple^«r,e,  i,  e.  physical 
as  opppse^  to  mental,  but  physiological  as  opposed  Jlo  pbysi? 
cal.  Employing  physical  in  its  comprehensive  sense,  I  say 
that  tb.is  pi^ysical  pleasure  attending  yisjon  J9  of  tiyo  disjtipct 
kipd^  ^  Isty  tliat  yyhich  depends  on  the  .ci^ar^cter  of  the  |mn 
pression  pn  X\kp  retjn^  an4  consequently  on  the  intensity  an4 
nature  of  t^e  light,  and  2dly,  that  which  d^penfJs  uppp  tbfi 
form  pf  the  phjept  gpd  ponsequeptj/  on  the  ipu^cul^r  ac^iopn 
ei)(^p}oye4jn  tracing  its  outlines.  A^  the  JaUer  r-puslitutef 
the  pr,oper  subject  of  this  essay,  I  s|)all  dismiss  t|i6  fofffief 
with  a  single  remark/ 

Spfp^  99]m^  ^rp  ij^orp  agreeab^  tfc^n  ptbers,  but  ^biBse^iC. 
fer  with  ^jfierent  eyes,  and  witl^  ^b^  na|ure  of  the  poloqr  t^ 
whic)i  the  eye^  )^$^ye  been  previously  exposed*  4  blueisb 
grfeen  relieves  the  eye  >v^pn  pvprraxcited  wjth  r?fl/an4  *  B?il4 
«^«fJ  ,«  WfPeftWP  after  f [^^  protr^ted  ^t jpp  of  ip|^r)se  grp^n ; 
aqd  ip  geijer^J,  thfl  ppmplprpeptary  co|purs  ^re  n^psjt  flgr^f? 
ble  in  successipi)*  4gfijn  it  is  wp^  kno\yn,  thgf  pp  jcinfl  of 
ligljt  is  p^jpful  «njc^  eapcMsiyely  yjyid ;  w«  #re  pla^se^  yffli^ 
a  fjuM'Padiance  jn  objects  of  every  hue,  froif^  ^a  ivbitppesf  of 
th%  xf^n  IP  the  crim^q  of  the  isejttiog  sua.    BuJt  is  tbfji:^  a<^ 
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other  physical  property  by  which  these  luminaries  directly 
contribute  to  the  gratification  of  taste  ?  It  is  true  that  light, 
abstractedly  from  all  objects  is  agreeable,  and  agreeable  on  the 
same  principle  that  sweetness  is  to  the  taste,  i.  e.  from  the 
mere  character  of  the  nervous  impression.  But  this  is  a 
pleasure  merely  passive,  and  in  an  active  being  it  is  perhaps, 
on  that  account,  one  grade  lower  than  the  gratification  af- 
forded by  the  beauty  of  form,  and  is  more  allied  to  the  gross 
pleasure  of  literal  taste.  Hence  we  scarcely  employ  a  figu- 
rative expression,  in  declaring  that  light  is  sweet.  But  the 
highest  degree  of  physical  gratification  is  not  enjoyed  by 
the  eye,  unless  this  agreeable  excitant  proceeds  from  an 
object  of  beautiful  form.  "  Light  is  sweet,"  but  ^*  it  is  a 
pleasant  thing  for  the  eyes  to  behold  the  sun.'*  What  is  the 
source  of  this  additional  pleasure  which  we  receive,  when 
light  proceeds  either  by  radiation  or  reflection  from  regular 
curvilinear  objects  ? 

I  shall  offer  what  I  believe  to  be  an  original  and  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  the  beauty  of  form,  on  principles  purely 
physiological.  It  is  based  on  the  proposition,  that  the  action 
of  every  muscle  is  attended  with  a  sensation  which  is  at  first 
agreeable,  but  which,  if  the  action  is  continued  for  a  short 
time  with  intensity  and  without  intermission,  becomes  painful. 
That  there  is  pleasure  attending  those  varied  motions  which 
depend  upon  the  actions  of  different  muscles  in  succession 
after  intervals  of  rest  in  each,  we  know  from  our  own  con- 
sciousness as  well  as  from  that  instinctive  propensity  to  play 
which  we  observe  in  children  and  young  animals.  That  the 
prolonged  action  of  a  muscle  is  painful,  we  may  readily  con* 
vince  ourselves  by  endeavoring  to  hold  the  arm  for  some  time 
at  right  angles  with  the  erect  trunk.  With  the  arm  in  this 
position,  a  pound  weight  on  the  hand  or  even  the  weight  of 
the  arm  itself  becomes  in  a  few  minutes  almost  insupporta- 
ble. We  presently  begin  to  feel  pain  in  the  shoulder  and 
anterior  part  of  the  arm,  the  former  from  fatigue  of  those 
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muicles  t^hieh  originate  fh>m  the  scapula  and  keep  the  os  hu- 
meri elevated,  and  the  latter  from  fatigue  of  the  muscles 
vUch  originate  from  the  scapula  and  os  humerif  whose  mus- 
cular fibres  are  in  front  of  the  os  humeri  and  by  their  con- 
traction elevate  the  fore  arm  in  consequence  of  their  tendi- 
nous attachment  to  its  bones.  Tet  a  man  may  labor  all  day 
with  his  arms  without  this  painful  sensation ;  because  a  mus- 
cle requires  but  momentary  rest,  in  order  to  regain  that  de- 
gree of  energy  which  is  momentarily  lost  by  action. 

None  but  an  anatomist  can  duly  appreciate  the  variety  of 
separate  actions,  on  which  depend  the  motions  of  a  single 
limb,  and  the  consequently  numerous  opportunities  of  rest 
whioh  the  muscles  enjoy.  To  the  superficial  and  unscienti- 
fic observer,  an  arm  is  an  arm ;  it  is  a  single  member  which 
may  be  fatigued  by  a  day's  work  and  recruited  by  a  night's 
test  But  to  the  anatomist  the  arm  is  a  compIeK  object,  and 
its  muscular  energy  is  that  of  its  component  muscles,  each  of 
which  may  be  fiitigned  by  a  minute^s  action  and  recruited  by 
a  minute's  repose.  It  would  be  easy  to  extend  this  farther, 
and  state  reasons  f<^  belieying  that  the  component  fasciculi 
aad  fibres  of  an  individual  muscle  act  still  more  transientfy 
and  that  their  momentary  and  successive  actions  constitute 
the  action  of  a  single  muscle. 

But  waiving  this  refinement,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  our 
purpose^  to  consider  a  single  muscle  as  having  a  simple  ac- 
tion, an  action  which  cannot  be  sustained  with  uniformity  a 
minute  of  time  without  actual  pain,  nor  a  second  of  time 
with  poeitive  pleasure..  This  however,  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood as  an  attempt  to  fix  these  limits  with  precision.  To 
express  the  kw  in  more  general  terms,  as  we  diminish  the 
duration  of  a  muscle's  action  we  diminish  the  pain  until  we 
arrive  at  an  action  whose  attendant  sensation  is  neutral,  i.  e. 
neither  painfd  nor  pleasurable ;  as  soon  as  we  have  passed 
ihat  point  and  have  begun  to  execute  motions  a  little  more 
traasitot,  the  attendant  sensation  becomes  positively  plea* 
sorable,  and  the  pleasure  increases  as  the  separate  actions  be- 
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come  more  transient  It  is  not  necessary  to  infer  that  there 
is  attending  each  action  of  shorter  duration  a  pleasure  ex* 
ceeding  that  which  attends  each  action  of  greater  duration  ; 
for  the  more  transient  actions  are,  in  a  given  time  more  nu- 
merous; so  that  with  the  same  amount  of  pleasure  for  each 
muscular  contraction,  the  amount  of  pleasurable  sensation  in 
a  given  time — ^say  a  second — ^would  exceed  the  amount  attend-* 
ing  the  less  frequent  and  more  prolonged  actions  in  the  same 
period :  a  greater  number  of  separate  impressions  become — 
so  to  speak — crowded  together  and  condensed,  and  thus  pro- 
duce a  more  vivid  pleasure.  Several  contiguous  impressions 
thus  conspire  to  heighten  the  contemporaneous  e&ct,  inas- 
much as  we  are  unable  to  distinguish  those  impressions  which 
are  made  at  very  short  intervals  on  the  muscular  sense,  any 
more  than  we  are  those  made  at  very  short  intervals  on  the 
retina*  We  have  an  example  of  the  latter  in  the  familiar 
experiment  of  swinging  a  coal  of  fire  in  a  circle,  and  in  vari- 
ous optical  instruments  for  combining  colours  and  images^ 

I  shall  not  here  stop  to  enquire  into  the  differences  which 
may  exist  in  the  duration  of  pleasurable  muscular  action^ 
whether  in  different  individuals,  at  different  times  in  the  same 
individual,  or  in  the  different  muscles  of  his  body  as  compared 
with  each  other. 

The  proposition  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  establifiii  i?, 
that  there  is  a  neutral  point  to  which,  if  constant  action  is 
prolonged,  its  pleasurable  character  begins  to  be  reversed  ; 
that  the  vividness  of  the  sensation  increases  with  the  distance 
from  this  point,  being  on  the  one  side  pleasurable,  on  the  oth- 
er painful  ;  the  more  transient  the  actions  are,  the  more  plea-- 
sdBble ;  the  more  prolonged  they  are,  the  more  painful. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  this  physiological  principle  is  suscep- 
tible of  interesting  applications  to  a  class  of  pleasures,  which 
metaphysicians  have  regarded  as  exclusively  mental  and  de* 
pendent  upon  certain  supposed  ultimate  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution of  mind,  principles  not  resolvable  into  others  more 
elementary.    As  physiology  shall  advance,  it  may  beexpect- 
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ed  that  many  of  these  imaginary  elements  will  yield  to  its 
searching  analysis.    Whether  the  writer  has  been  so  forta* 
Date  as  to  resolve  any  of  the  generally  admitted  elements  of 
mental  taste,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  judge  from  the  sequel. 
As  preparatory  to  the  consideration  of  the  beauty  of  form, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  give  an  explanation  of  the  graceful'^ 
nets  of  motion.    Although  this  has  been  vaguely  and  in  part 
referred  to  ease  of  execution,  yet  the  physiological  principle 
on  which  ease  of  execution  depends,  not  having  been  clearly 
understood  and  distinctly  stated,  the  gracefulness  of  all  mo- 
tions could  not  be  referred  to  their  true  source*    Thus  writers 
on  taste  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  admitting,  as  a  dis- 
tinct and  independent  source  of  gracefulness,  the  curvUinear 
direction  of  motions,  and  have  been  able  to  generalize  this 
fact  no  farther  than  by  referring  it  to  the  beauty  of  curved 
forms,  which  beauty  was  consijlered  an  ultimate  fact.    In 
applying  the  principles  above  developed,  to  the  explanation 
of  the  pleasure  or  pain  attending  the  contemplation  of  par- 
ticular motions,  we  shall  defer  for  the  present  the.investiga* 
tion  of  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  curved  motions,  which  is  the 
same  as  that  of  curved  lines,  and  assume 'that  in' general, 
those  motions  which  are  physically  pleasurable  to  the  agent 
are  agreeable  to  the  observer.    The  pleasure  or  pain  of  the 
agent  will  engage  the  sympathy  of  the  observer ;  for  he  as* 
sociates  the  observed  action  with  his  own  experience.    To 
make  a  single  application,  suppose  a  public  speaker  extend 
his  arm  horizontally  and  move  it  slowly  in  a  horizontal  po- 
sition, through  one  third  of  a  circle.    This  motion  would  not 
appear  graceful.    That  it  would  not  be  performed  with  per- 
fect ease,  any  one  might  prove  by  experiment.    The  princi- 
ple difficulty  is  in  preserving  for  a  long  time  the  horizontal 
position.    The  following  is  a  physiological  explanation* 

The  muscles  of  the  shoulder  which  support  the  arm  are 
fatigued  by, prolonged  exertion.  If  the  palm  is  turned  up- 
ward, the  flexor  and  supinator  muscles  of  the  fore  arm,  in 
addition  to  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder  suffer  from  a  similar 
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prolonged  action,  and  the  gestaie  being  stiU  more  irksome  to 
the  actor,  is  for  that  reason  more  'disagreeable  to  the  specta- 
toT.  But  before  proceeding,  I  will  here  anticipate  an  ob- 
jection. Why  should  not  Aprt  and  rapid  reciprocating 
motions  be  on  those  principles  agreeable  ?  I  answer,  they 
are,  when  the  arm  hangs  loosely  by  the  side,  and  being  left 
to  the  action  of  gravity,  oscillates  slowly  a  few  times  through 
short  arcs^  and  like  the  pendulum,  independently  of  muscular 
exertion,  ^ut  why  are  not  those  short  reciprocating  motions 
which  result  from  the  actions  of  antagonist  muscks  equally 
agreeable  ?  Do  not  the  muscles  rest  in  succession  ?  I  an- 
swer,  it  results  from  the  inertia  of  the  limb.  From  this  pro- 
perty much  force  is  expended  when  the  motion  is  reversed  in 
the  same  plane.  Hence  such  motions  demonstrate  muscular 
energy,  ^nd  are  appropriate  expressions  of  those  passions 
which  inspire  it  The  head  may  be  shaken  in  disapprobation, 
the  fist  in  rage.  But  suppose  the  motion  to  be  changed  into 
dififerent  planes ;  the  oftener  it  is  changed  the  greater  the  plea- 
sure, both  to  the  actor  and  the  spectator.  This  leads  us  to 
consider  the  ease  and  gracefulness  of  curvilinear  motions. — 
Their  ease  and  gracefulness  depend  on  two  causes:  viz,  the 
transient  and  successive  actions  of  different  muscles,  and  the 
avoiding  of  the  destruction  of  the  momentum  of  the  body  or 
limb  by  its  curvilinear  course. 

We  are  now  prepared,  by  the  foregoing  principles  to  in- 
vestigate the  beauty  otform^  Here  again,  the  metaphysicians 
have  distinguished  the  forms  intrinsically  beautiful,  from 
those  whose  beauty  in  particular  relations  of  bodies  is  refer- 
rible  to  utility.  There  is  ground  for  a  distinction  ;  yet  it 
may  not  be  impossible,  in  most  instances  to  refer  even  the 
latter  class  to  some  kind  of  muscular  action ;  convenience 
and  inconvenience  so  often  imply  the  necessity  of  difibrent 
degrees  either  of  its  duration  or  intensity.  Passing  over  this 
point  with  this  hasty  allusion,  I  shall,  agreeably  to  the  plan 
first  proposed,  confine  myself  to  the  intrimic  beauty  of  forms* 
The  investigation  may  be  conducted  independently  of  the 
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phreookgical  questioDi  whether  the  mental  contemplation  of 
fonn  depends  upon  a  particular  part  of  the  cerebrum.  It  is 
eqoallj  independent  of  the  question  whether  the  appreciation 
oi  figure  by  the  eye  necessarUy  depends  upon  the  education 
of  eighty  u  e.  the  assistance  which  it  has  received  from  the 
hand  and  other  muscular  and  nerrous  parts  which  are  foreign 
to  the  eje  and  concerned  in  the  exercise  of  touch. 

Our  ideas  of  figure  have  three  sources;  Ist,  impressions 
on  the  tergumentarjr  system ;  (i,  e.  the  skin,  &c.)  2d,  impres- 
sions  on  the  retina ;  3d,  the  internal  feeling  attendant  on  those 
muscular  actions  which  regulate  those  impressions. 

To  the  infant  and  uneducated  eye,  a  curved  aur&ce  and  a 
plane  present  the  same  appearance,  with  the  exception  of  a 
diffirence  of  shading :  no  difference  is  perceived  except  in 
their  colorific  properties*  If  an  infant,  asf  his  first  exercise  of 
feeling,  grasps  in  his  hand  a  little  ball,  he  receives  impres- 
aions  <m  different  points  of  the  skin,  and  derives  his  first  no- 
tions of  form  from  the  sense  of  touch.  But  if  a  larger  ball 
is  first  lying  near  him,  he  extends  to  different  parts  of  its  sur- 
face his  fingers  or  hands,  according  to  the  size  of  the  ball, 
and  finds  a  difierent  extent  as  well  as  direction  of  motion 
necessary  to  reach  its  different  parts.  The  muscular  sensa- 
tions attending  the  muscular  actions  necessary  to  reach  dif- 
ferent parts,  constitute  his  primafy  notions  of  distance  in  ge- 
neral and  of  form  in  particular — I  say,  of  form  in  particular; 
fi>r  the  farm  of  a  body  depends  simply  upon  the  relative  dU- 
tance  and  direction  of  different  parts  of  its  surface.  The 
one  part  of  the  examination  which  we  have  considered  is  cu- 
taneous, the  other  muscular. 

Subsequently  to  this  examination,  the  infant,  on  viemng 
the  ball,  associates  the  impressions  made  by  its  difierent 
shades  on  his  retina,  with  the  cutaneous  impressions  and  the 
amscnlar  sensations  received  by  the  previous  tactile  exami- 
nation. After  a  tactile  and  ocular  examination  of  other 
balls,  he  learns  to  detect  their  forms  by  sight  alone,  Hav- 
mg  examined  various  solids,  surfaces  and  lines,  his  general. 
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izations  enable  faim  to  distinguish  forms  in  general  by  visian 
alone. 

But  of  the  ocular  examinadon  necessary  for  this  general 
purpose,  i.  e.  the  determination  of  forms  in  general,  we  have 
considered  only  one  part.  The  most  important  part  re- 
mains to  be  described.  I  have  deferred  it,  partly  to  avoid 
complexity,  and  partly  because  it  is  not  employed  to  distin- 
guish, from  one  point  of  view,  a  solid  body  from  a  plane 
surface.  In  the  ocular  examination,  we  have  considered 
only  the  effect  of  light  and  shade.  But  this  would  never 
enable  us  to  determine  the  forms  of  bodies,  except  in  parts 
which  reflect  specularly,  or  in  parts  and  situations  where 
the  form  affects  the  amount  of  incident  light,  or  in  bodies  so 
distant,  as  to  render  sensible  that  effect  of  interposed  air  on 
which  depends  aerial  perspective :  for  in  case  of  radiantly 
reflecting  bodies,  at  moderate  distances,  and  with  equal  illu- 
mination, every  part  of  the  surface  appears  equally  bright^ 
whatever  be  the  difference  of  inclination  or  distance.  Hence 
the  form  of  a  solid  can  be  determined  by  the  eye  in  no  other 
way  than  by  viewing  it  successively  on  different  sides,  and 
considering  all  its  projections  or  profiles.  And  as  the  form 
of  a  profile  depends  simply  upon  that  of  a  line,  it  only  re- 
mains to  investigate  the  principle  on  which  we  determine  by 
the  eye  the  form  of  a  line. 

Now,  the  eye  is  so  constituted,  that  we  can  receive  a  dis- 
tinct and  vivid  perception  only  from  images  formed  on  the 
central  part  of  the  retina,  where  it  is  pierced  by  the  optic 
axis ;  as  the  image  is  further  removed  fi-om  this  point,  the 
perception  of  the  corresponding  object,  or  corresponding 
part  of  an  object,  becomes  less  distinct.  This,  to  a  certain 
extent,  affords  an  explanation  of  the  fact,  with  which,  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  the  interior  of  the  eye,  every  one 
must  be  familiar,  viz :  that  distinct  vision  requires  a  certain 
position  of  the  eye^ball  in  relation  to  the  direction  of  the  ob- 
ject. With  regard  to  the  first  generalization  of  this  pheno- 
menon, there  is  no  discrepancy  of  opinion.    But  in  advanc- 
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ing  a  itq>  farther  in  tbe  theory,  the  philosopher  and  phy- 
siologist have  taken  different  routes,  and  each  assigned  a 
separate  reason  for  the  indistinctness  of  oblique  vision* 
The  natoral  philosopher  has  'ascribed  it  to  the  property 
of  lenses  of  conveying  less  accurately  the  oblique  pencils, 
whilst  the  physiologist  has  ascribed  it  to  an  inequality 
in  the  sensibility  of  the  retina,  a  sensibility  which  is  sup- 
posed to  diminish  froib  the  centre  towards  the  circumference 
in  all  directions.  There  is  little  doubt  that  it  must  depend 
on  one  or  the  other  of  these  causes,  or  on  the  combined  in- 
Hoence  of  both.  The  application  presently  to  be  made  is 
not  affected  by  the  decision  of  this  point. 

For  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  anatomy,  a  concise 
description  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye-ball  is  here  inserted. 

Six  muscles  are  attached  to  its  strong  extehial  coat,  the 
sclerotica,  for  the  purpose  of  moving  the  eyeball  in  its  sock- 
et, to  ^i^ch  the  muscles  are  attached  at  their  fixed  extre- 
mities. Two  of  these  muscles  are  directed  obliquely,  out- 
wards and  backwards,  from  near  the  anterior  and  internal 
part  of  tbe  socket,  and  attached  to  the  eye-ball.  This  is 
tbe  original  direction  of  one  of  them,  the  infellbur  ob- 
lique, which  "passes  under  the  eye  ball,  whilst  th}tf  direc- 
tion is  given  by  a  kind  of  pulley,  to  the  other,  the  su- 
perior oblique,  which  passes  over  the  eye-ball.  It  would 
be  tedious  to  relate  the  discrepancies  between  authors  in  re- 
gard to  the  directions  in  which  these  two  muscles  move  the 
eye.  This  is  of  little  importance  in  the  present  inquiry,  es- 
pecially as  there  are  various  reasons,  in  addition  to  the  di- 
minutive strength  of  these  muscles,  for  believing  that  they 
have  litde  or  no  agency  in  the  voluntisry  changes  produced 
in  the  direction  of  the  optic  axis. 

The  changes  which  we  voluntarily  make  in  the  direction 
cf  the  optic  axis  are  produced  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  by  the 
action  of  four  muscles,  whose  fixed  extremities  are  attached 
to  tine  periosteum  of  the  bony  socket  near  its  posterior  part 
and  not  far  firom  the  point  where  it  is  entered  by  the  optic 
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nerve.  Each  proceeds  forwards  between  the  socket  and  tbe 
eye-bally  and  terminates  anteriorly  by  a  broad  and  thia  test- 
don  which  is  expanded  upon  the  sclerotica,  to  which  it  is  at- 
tached near  the  cornea.  Their  places  of  insertion  are  nearly 
or  exactly  equi-^distanti  and  they  turn  the  pupil  toward  tbe 
sides  on  which  they  are  respectively  situated.  These  four 
are  called  the  recti  or  straight  musctes.  After  this  des- 
cription of  their  common  character,  their  iifdiyidual  location 
and  mode  of  action  will  be  readily  comprehended.  The 
rectus  inferior  lies  below  the  middle  of  the  eye,  and  rolls 
it  downwards,  i.  e.  depresses  the  cornea  and  pupil;  the  rec- 
tus superior,  its  antagonist,  is  opposite  tb  it,  and  rolls  the 
eye  upward ;  the  rectus  internus  is  on  the  inside  of  the  eye, 
and  rolls  it  inward ;  the  rectus  extemus,  which  is  the  largest^ 
is  opposite  to  the  former,  and  rolls  the  eye  outwanL 

For  examining  the  form  of  a  line,  as  well  as  thai. of  the 
outlines  of  any  other  obfect,  it  is^necessary  to  dircfct  the  op- 
tic axis  to  its  different  points  in  succession  }  this  is  always 
done  kk  a  first  and  critical  inspection,  and  id  many  instances 
in  which  we  are  unconscious  of  the  motion.  HenCe,  as  the 
actionsurf^tiie  four  muscles  situated  respectively  at  the  lower, 
outer,  f^^r  and  imer  parts  o£  the  eye,  effect  all  its  v^rfun- 
tary  motio&d,  it  is  essential  in  determinmg  by  ih^  ey6,  the. 
form  of  a  line,  that  on^  or  more  of  these  musdes  shall  direct 
the  axis  sKiccesnvely  to  its  different  points. 

Of  tbe  anstly  sis  of  the  forkns  of  bodies,  by  which  they  were 
reduced  successively  to  plane  figures,  lines  and  pohits,  we 
are  now  prepared  to  retrace  the  steps  through  points,  fines 
and  figures,  in  relation  to  the  relative  pleasure  if  orded  by 
these  classes  and  by  the  different  orders  of  each  chss  »i  com^ 
pared  with  each  other.  In  the  ordinary  state  of  die  nraJscn- 
lar  sysiem,  and  within  certain  Hmits,  <he  motion  of  die  eye 
in  any  direction  is  pleasurable,  as  compared  with  that  inae- 
tien  of  the  muscles  attending  indolent  vision  in  a  fixed  diiee^ 
tion,  or  with  tiiat  incessant  and  equal,  but  not  necessarily 
energedc  action  of  them  dl,  reqoirileftt.the  preservitieoof 
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their  equilibrium  during  the  accurate  and  prolonged  inspeo- 
tion  of  a  mioute  dot  whose  figure  is  inappreciable^ 

A  certain  intensity  and  duration  of  eserctse  is  ^ot  labor  ; 
and  of  all  volnntarj  muscles,  these  ocular  ones  seem  most 
disposed  to^^what,  in  a. loose  and  popular. sense,  might,  be 
termed  incessant  action.     To  the  infant  this  is  one  of  the 
earliest  stimnli  to  observation ;  and  .the  power  of  .directing 
the  eye  is  in  some  instances  at  least  sooner  acquired  .than  is 
generally  believed  by  physiologists.    I. have  seen  it  pos- 
sessed in  a  tolerable  degree  by  aniafant  a  day  after  its  birth, 
drdinarily  this  education  of  these  miscles  r^quirea  more 
ime.    Whenever  the  power  of  directing  the  eye  is  acquired^ 
he  tracing  of  aline  will,  to  a  certaior  extent  and  for  a  certain 
ime,  ^tSord  some  degree  of  ^positive  pleasure;  in  other 
?ords,  any  short  line  will  possess^pmcj  degree  of  positive 
>eaaty,  and  the  infant  becomes  consciQU&  of  an  emotion  of 
rbich  he  was  previoiasly^igii^ratttT— the  emotion  .of  beauty 
>f  forrn^    A  point  awakens  nonsuch  emotion ;  it  never  wUl ; 
t  can  po8ses$  :no  beanty«    It  most  be  recollected,  that  tlus 
las  b^n  restricted  to  minute  points  of  inappreciable  form, 
circular  dots  will  be  awBideijed  under  the  head,  of  figures. 
The  colanfic  property  of  a  dot  as>'€ompared  with.thatof  the 
pround  on  which  it  is  placed,  may  afibrd  that  kind  of  ocu- 
lar pleasure  which  is  foreign  to  the  presfmt  inquiry* 

From  points  as  compared  with  lipes^  we  paturally  pro- 
eed  to  lines  0$  campoKed.tJDith  eackiOther^ 
When  the  head  is  erect,  in  'ez^aminipg  a  straight  horizonr 
al  line  we  employ  one  pf  the.  lateral  recti ;  if  the  line  be 
ertical  we  en\plpy  the  rectus  iqf^Pr  or  superior.    Ip  either 
ase,  but  one  muscle  acts,  apd  that  contimiouily*    The 
nuscle  is  not  relieved,  and  its  action  is  not  attended  with 
he  maximum  amount  of  pleasurable  sensation.    When  ,the 
vidon  has  been  extended  along  the  whole  line^  if  we  then  im- 
mediately proceed  to  examine  it  in  the  opposite  direction, 
the  opposite  rectus  must  at  once  exert  a  force  sufficient  to 
overcome  the  momentum  of  the  eye-ball,  and  then  exert  a 
'ontimums  action.    Both  these  circumstances  are  unfav^*-" 
Vol.  3.  40  ,__..„, ogle 
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ble  to  pleasure*  If  the  line  hobli^^  one  lateral  together 
with  one  inferior  or  one  snperior  mnscle  is  exerted,  and  the 
same  principles  which  have  been  applied  to  the.  single  mus- 
cles, apply  to  the  muscles  acting  in  purs ;  the  muscles  of 
each  pair  acting  simultaneously  and  contUMiously,  and  bdn^ , 
in  the  case  of  repeated  examinations,  opposed  by  the  m<^ 
mentum  of  the  eye,  or  in  other  words,  the  tn^r^  of  the  eye- 
ball in  motion.  Oblique  lines  should  be  rather  BM>re  agree- 
able than  vertical  or  horiiontal  ones,  as  two  muscles  act  to- 
gether. The  fact  of  the  superior  beauty  of  lines  inclined  to 
the  vertical,  so  far  from  being  explained,  has  not,  perb^M, 
been  stated.  From  the  physiological  theory,  we  should  not 
expect  to  observe  the  same  difference  between  them  as  be- 
tween any  strdgbt  line  and  a  regular  curve ;  f(Mr  the  occa- 
sional repose  of  a  muscle  conduces  more  to  its  relief  than  the 
simultaneous  and  unifonn  co-operation  of  another  muscle  ; 
and  the  advantage  which  an  oblique  line  has  over  a  hori- 
zontal one  in  regard  to  intrinsic  beauty,  is  in  numerous  in- 
stances compensated  by  extrinsic  relations*  For  example^ 
in  all  structures  the  appearance  of  stability  is  conducive  to 
beauty;  and  stability,  in  most  kinds  of  architecture,  requires 
many  vertical  and  horixontal  lines.  On  this  principle,  the 
beauty  of  a  tree  is  impaired  by  an  inclination  of  its  trunk, 
but  not  by  the  inclination  of  its  branches  in  opposite  direc<* 
dons.  The  latter  affords  some  confirmation  of  the  physi- 
ological doctrine  as  applied  to  oblique  lines;  yet  the  beauty 
of  some  of  pur  finest  trees,  for  example,  the  elm,  (Ulmus 
Americana)  is  in  a  greater  degree  referible  to  that  successive 
and  variable  action  of  different  muscles,  which  is  now  to  be 
considered  in  its  application  to 

The  Beauty  of  Curved  Lines. 
As  from  the  foregoing  analysis  of  the  vision  of  straight ' 
lines  in  general,  it  results  that  they  are  deficient  in  the  ele- 
ments of  ocular  agreeableness,  in  other  words,  of  beauty  ; 
little  more  need  be  said  of  regular  and  gentle  curves,  than 
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tbat  the  survey  of  them  is  not  attended  with  the  above  men- 
tioned disadvantages.  In  viewing  a  regular  curve,  no  mus- 
cle of  the  eye-ball  acts  continuously  and  unifonply,  but  en- 
joys partial  relief  by  remissions,  or  total  relief  by  intermis- 
aioBS  of  its  action ;  and  the  regularity  of  these  remissions 
and  intermissions,  as  well  as  the  equal  distribution  of  exer- 
cise is  promoted  by  the  regularity  of  the  curve.  Acting  in 
succession,  the  muscles  afford  mutual  relief  after  actions  of 
such  short  duration  and  variable  intensity,  as  to  afford  po- 
sitive pleasure ;  and  in  this  muscular  pleasure  of  the  eye 
consists  the  beauty  of  configuration*  It  would  be  easy  to 
demonstrate  from  numerous  examples  in  myology,  by  ex- 
amining the  distribution  of  different  muscles  and  the  fasci- 
cnU  of  the  same  muscle,  that  nature  has  constructed  and  ar- 
ranged these  organs  in  the  limbs  and  body  generally,  with 
reference  to  these  same  general  principles,  and  with  similar 
results.  The  general  result  of  moderate  exercise,  in  mus- 
cles thus  constructed  and  arranged,  is  a  pleasurable  sensa- 
tion, which  may  be  similar  if  not  identical  in  this  entire  class 
of  organs ;  yet  it  is  not  denominated  beauty  except  in  the 
eye,  an  apparatus  which,  whilst  it  participates  in  this  muscu- 
lar pleasure,  enjoys  others  which  are  peculiar  to  itself,  and 
which  are  derived  from  the  colorific  properties  of  bodies. 
These  two  distinct  classes  of  ocular  pleasures  constitute  « 
beauty.  Though  heterogeneous  in  character  and  dissimi- 
lar in  location,  their  location  is  not  remote ;  and  as  they  are 
both  exclnsivety  experienced  during  the  exercise  of  the 
s^e  general  function,  i.  e.  vision,  it  was  natural  to  confer 
on  them  a  common  name. 

The  successive  and  accurate  survey  of  distant  points  is 
not  however  invariably  requisite  to  a  degree  of  similar  plea- 
sure, in  viewing  a  figure  of  such  small  angular  extent  as  to 
be  instantly  recognized  by  one  location  of  its  image^  as  anal- 
agous  to  a  larger  one  whose  survey  has  directly  afforded 
muscular  pleasure.  Although  I  thus  recognize  the  influence 
of  association^  the  facts  of  this  very  case  afford  an  interesting 
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confirmation  of  the  physidogical  tbeorj ;  for  a  large  circle  or 
ellipoe  18*  more  beautiful  than  one  of  diminutiTe  size.  The 
beauty  of  die  ime  is  original,  its  (influence  is  direct-;  the  beau- 
ty of  Ae  other  is  in  part  borrowed,  and  this  part  i&  weakened 
by  reflection*  Or  to*  express  it  more  literally,  the  pne  excites 
a  pleasurable  Sensation,  the  other  suggests  a  similar  idea;  the 
one  affords  a  perception,  the  other  a  CMtaep^um  of  beauty. 
Such,  even  with  similar  color  and  brilliancy*,  wpuld  be  the 
difference  between  the  full  moon  and  «  circular,  d^  (*)  or 
period ;  such  the  difietence  between  a  rainbow  and  a  diminu- 
tive arc  (/-^),  a  short  accent  inverted*.  Here  the  critic  might 
be  inclined  to  charge  us  with  confounding  the  beautifi4  with 
the  sublime.  But  the  fact  is,  that  criticism  has*  constructed 
the  sublime— ^s  it  hasthe  beautiful — boxa  heterogeneous  ma- 
terials, one  of  which  is  identical  with  one  of  the  elements  of 
beauty,  and  should  in  a  physiolc^ical  arrangement,  be  refer* 
red  to  the  same  clafts;  In  many  instances  a  magnifying  in- 
strument will  disclose  minute  irregularities  and  blemishes  ; 
but  in  every  other  case,  physiology  would  show,  that  within 
certain  limits,  to  magnify  a  beautiful  object  is  to  magnify 
leauty. 

The  foregoing  statements  of  general  principles  preclude 
the  necessity  of  minute  details  in  relation  to  pacticular  curves* 
I  shall  at  present  consider  those  which  do  not  return  into  them- 
selves, so  as  to  constitute  the  outlines  of  .figures  in  t))e  geo- 
metrical sense.  Let  us  first  select  a  semircircumfer^nce,  for 
example  that  of  a  rainbow  of  maximum  dimensions.  In 
tracing  it  once,  we  employ  three  out  x)f  tl^e  four  muscles. 
They  are  brought  into  action  successively  and  rapidly,  but  not 
abruptly.  All  these  circumstances  are  favorable  to  pleasure.^ 
Tet  they  are  not  conducive  to  it  in  the  highest  possibly  de- 
gree ;  for  each  muscle  acts  only  once  unless  the  examiuation 
be  repeated  ;  and  in  case  of  its  repetition,  the  momentum  of 
the  eyeball  is  destroyed  in  stopping  ^nd  reversing  its  motion. 
The  waving  line,  as  Hogarth's  line  of  beauty,,  obviates  the 
first  difficulty.    This  ensures  not  only  th^  successive  action 
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of  different  muscles^  but  a  repetition  of  action  in  the  same. 
If  the  line  forms  a  number  of  equal  waves,  these  repetitions 
will  be  proportional  to  the  number  of  waves,  and  will  alter- 
nately and  totally  relieve,  at  least  two  muscles,  and  allow^  in 
the  action  of  a  third,  regular  remissions  of  intensity  at  equal 
intervals.  We  have  proved  then,  that  on  this  physiological 
theory,  a  semiHsircumference  possesses  more  of  the  elements 
of  beauty  than  any  straight  line,  and  a  regularly  waved  line 
more  than  either.  These  results  are  conformable  to  experi- 
ence. The  oblique  muscles  are  believed  to  be  involuntary ; 
bat  if  their  influence  were  admitted  the  same  mode  of  rea- 
soning, with  only  slight  modifications  would  be  applidable» 
and  we  should  be  conducted  to  similar  results.  It  would  be 
eas/  to  make  an  application  of  a  similar  principle  to  the  mus- 
cles of  the  neck  which  move  the  head  and  arm,  and  are  oc- 
caaipnally  called  into  action  in  the  survey  of  curves  of  great 
lingular  extent. 

In  applying  physiological  principles  to  the  vision  of  regular 
as  compared  with  irregular  curves  and  irregular  lines  general- 
ly, wesbaU  arrive  at  conclusions  equally  conformable  to  expe- 
rience. The  irregular  curve  requires  unetjual  and  irregular 
exertions  in  the  same  and  different  muscles  d*  the  eye.  Their 
actions  can  with  more  facility  be  regulated  to  trade  a  regular 
than  an  irregular  curve.  If  there  is  any  difficulty  in  admit- 
ting thin,  jt  will  vanish  on  comparing  the  ocular  with ''  other 
muscles.  We  have  only  to  compare  the  difierent  degrees  of 
facility  with  which  we  can  trace  with  a  pen  a  regularly  and 
an,iiregularly  curved  line,  both  of  them  already  drawn  on  pa- 
per. The  same  principle  applies  to  the  muscles  of  the  trunk 
and  of  the  ii^erior  extremities.  We  readily  widk  or  run 
in  a  curved  path,  if  the  curvature  is  regular ;  but  to  run  in 
an  irregularly  curvjed  path  is  difficult.  For  a  similar  reason 
the  vision  of  an  irregular  curve  is  less  easy  and  consequently 
less  agreeable.  Indeed,  to  trace  a  rainbow  with  the  eye  is 
so  less  a  muscular  action  than  to  trace  an-ink  line  with  the 
pen  or  a  path  with  the  feet. 
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These^analogies  then,  are  satisfactory  in  relation  to  curvei^ 
as  compared  with  each  other ;  but  thej  maj  be  thought  to 
prove  too  much  in  relation  to  curved  as  compared  with  straight 
lines.  It  may  be  asked  whether  straight  lines  cannot  be  tra- 
ced by  the  hands  or  feet  with  more  facility  than  curves.  In 
removing  this  difficulty,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between 
two  kinds  of  facility ;  the  one  mental,  the  other  muscular  ; 
the  one  refers  to  the  facility  with  which  the  mind  regvlates 
muscular  action,  and  the  other  to  the  sensation  resulting  from 
the  intensity  or  duration  of  that  action..  Now,  the  regular 
curve  has  the  advantage  of  the  irregular  in  both  respects. 
It  is  more  easy  to  guide  the  eye  along  it,  and  the  motion  re- 
quires a  more  regular  alternation  of  muscular  action  and  re- 
pose. But  the  straight  line  has  the  advantage  of  the  curve 
in  only  one  respect,  i.  e.  in  the  mental  facility ;  and  this  is 
more  than  compensated  by  the  greater  muscular  labor  of 
execution — at  least,  in  the  case  of  an  adult,  who  has  learned 
to  direct  his  muscles  with  facility.  The  experience  of  the 
infant  can  be  adduced  on  neither  side  ;  but  I  observe  in  pas- 
sing, that  the  foregoing  considerations  would  render  it  proba- 
ble, that  the  relative  beauty  of  straight  and  curved  lines  is 
not  the  same  with  infants  as  with  adults.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  education  of  their  muscles  they  may  even  prefer 
straight  ones. 

Many  other  arguments  in  support  of  the  above  views  might 
be  drawn  from  the  motions  concerned  in  drawing  and  walk- 
ing, the  motions  of  the  trunk  and  of  the  superior  and  inferi- 
or extremities;  but  as  their  elements  are  incomparibly  more 
numerous  than  those  of  the  ocular  motions,  their  analysis 
might  prove  tedious.  A  few  hints  must  suffice.  To  traoe^ 
for  a  length  of  time,  curved  lines  on  paper,  occasions  less 
fatigue  than  tracing  straight  ones.  Thus  the  analogy  between 
the  hand  and  eye  is  not  opposed  to  my  doctrine  in  relation  to 
straight  lines  as  compared  with  curves,  any  more  than  in  rela- 
tion to  curves  as  compared  with  each  other.  Secondly,  if 
the  lines  most  easily  traced  by  the  hand  have  a  carratttre 
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less  uniform  than  the  line  of  beauty,  the  cause  can  be  found 
in  the  absence  of  that  symmetrj  in  the  muscles  of  the  fingers 
and  hand  which  exists  in  the  recti  muscles  of  the  eye*  The 
globular  form  of  the  eye  and  the  circular  arrangement  of 
similar  and  equidistant  muscles  render  rotation  as  easy  in  one 
direction  as  another ;  consequently  that  deflection  which  is 
most  agreeable  can  never  be  very  abrupt  in  one  place  and 
Tery  gentle  in  another.  But  the  fingers,  by  the  structure  of 
their  joints  and  (he  arrangement  of  their  muscles  and  tendons^ 
are  less  adapted  to  lateral  motion,  their  motions  being  chiefly 
those  of  flexion  and  extension.  In  writing,  the  lateral  mo- 
tions are  effected  chiefly  at  other  joints  and  in  parts  less  fa- 
vorably constructed  and  circumstanced,  for  free  and  rapid 
motions.  Hence  it  is  easier  to  write  letters  whose  curvature 
is  a  maximum  at  the  inferior  or  superior  extremities.  But 
let  us  select  a  joint,  which,  in  its  spherical  form,  and  the  cirr 
cular  arrangement  <^  its  muscles,  is  analogous  to  the  eye ; 
for  example,  the  shoulder  joint  I  think  it  will  be  uniformly 
found,  that  in  the  use  of  this  joint,  the  curves  most  readily 
traced,  are  those  of  gentle  and  nearly  equal  curvature,  and 
being  such  as  are  most  easily  traced  by  the  eye,  they  would 
appear  more  beautiful  than  those  drawn  by  the  fingers  with 
the  same  education.  For  exam]p^le,  let  a  roan,  without  bend- 
ing his  wrist  or  elbow,  draw  various  lines  with  a  light  stick 
or  cane  oh  the  surface  of  snow :  the  lines  most  easily  drawn 
(or  most  easily  traced  if  already  drawn,)  will  be  curves  of 
considerable  beauty,  and  nearly  equal  curvature;  such  as 
waved  lines  and  spirals  and  looped  curves.  Circles  end  el- 
lipses would  also  be  among  the  figures  with  most  facility  and 
precision  traced,  and  especially  in  case  of  repeated  tracing ; 
bat  we  are  not  at  present  considering  figures  in  the  proper  ge* 
ometrical  sense  of  the  term.  In  writing  letters  by  the  above 
method,  a  succession  of  e's,  would  be  more  easily  drawn  than 
a  sucQMsion  of  i's,  or  a  zig  zag  line  with  acute  anglest 

Thirdly,  as  to  the  objection  drawn  firom  the  case  of  the 
fiset,  I  answer,  that  in  running,  a  sufficient  curvature  is  al- 
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ready  provided,  in  the  alternate  use  of  the  two  feet*  When 
we  run  imiformly  and  regularly  in  a  narrow  path,  nominally 
straight,  we  press  successively  its  opposite  sides ;  and  a  regU' 
larly  curved  line  might  be  drawn  connecting  all  our  footsteps. 
Moreover,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  human  body  actually 
does  move  in  such  a  line,  a  line  of  double  curvature,  contin- 
ually ben<]ing  up  and  down  as  well  as  to  the  right  and  left 

From  terminated  lines  which  are  the  elements  of  the  out- 
lines of  Jiguresy  we  naturally  proceed  to  the  latter,  in  which 
lines  return  into  themselves*  To  institute  a  fair  comparison 
between  terminated  lines  and  figures,  the  component  lines*  of 
the  figure  should  be  as  beautiful  as  the  terminated  lines  with 
which  they  are  compared.  With  this  precaution,  physiology 
will  conduct  to  the  conclusion,  that  figures  are  more  beauti- 
ful than  terminated  lines*  For  the  survey  of  any  figure  re- 
quires,the.successive  action  of  all  these  ocular  muscles,  and 
a  repeated  survey  requires  no  reversal  of  the  motion.  This 
conclusion  is  confirmed. by  the  analogy  of  other  motions.  For 
it  is  more  easy  to  run  in  a  path  which  returns  into  itself,  than 
to  run  repeatedly,  anjd  rapidly  backwards  and  forwards  along 
the  same  short  path.  The  result  is  the  same  and  the  analogy 
still  closer  with  a  cane  moved  in  the  snow  by  the  shoulder 
join.t.  ;  I  infer  that  a  %vre  is,,  caeteris  paribus,  more  beauti- 
ful than,  a  terminated  line.  From  such  considerations  it  would 
be  evident  that  a  complete  pircle  or  ellipse  is  more  beautiful 
tjban  an  arc.  This  cpnclusion  is  confirmed  by  universal  ex- 
perience* 

We.may  apply  the  same  principles  to  Jigures  0$  compared 
mth  each  other.  Here  we  shall  find  the  advantage  on  the 
side  of  those  which  are  geometrically  regular.  The  physi- 
ological theory  is  also  confirmed  by  the  comparison  of  cur- 
yilinear  figures  with  polygons.  It  is  here  only  necessary  to 
teSet  to  the  previous  discussion  in  relation  to  the  superior 
beauty  of  their  elementary  lines.  We  perceive  that  the  cir* 
cle.and  ellipse  must  possess  in  great  perfection  the  essentials 
of  beauty.    A  omilar  conclusion  would  be  drawn  firom  the 
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analogjr  of  other  muscles.  Incomplete  as  this  analogy  is  in 
some  respects,  yet  by  comparing  circles  with  squares,  ellipses 
with  rectangles  and  regular  polygons  with  irregular  ones,  as  to 
the  facility  with  which  they  might  be  traced  with  the  body, 
and  especially  with  the  extended  arm,  we  should  by  the  ap- 
plication of  these  physiological  principles,  arrive  at  results 
which  would  generally  accord  with  the  experience  of  man- 
kind in  regard  to  their  relative  beauty*  ^ 

From  figures,  the  transition  is  natural  and  easy  to  iolidt 
or  bodies  of  three  dimensions.  The  form  of  a  body  depends 
on  those  of  all  its  faces  and  sections ;  and  these  last  are  plane 
figures.  The  beauty  of  a  regular  polyhedron  depends  partly 
upon  the  beauty  of  its  bounding  polygons,  when  these  are 
sufficiently  large  to  be  distinctly  appreciated,  and  partly  upon 
the  regularity  of  numerous  sections  or  projections  as  presented 
by  it  under  different  aspects.  If  the  number  of  faces  be  great 
compared  with  the  magnitude  of  the  polyhedron^  the  eye  tra- 
ces the  projection  rather  than  the  individual  faces,  and  the 
beauty,  so  far  as  depends  on  the  latter^  is  in  a  great  measure 
sacrificed.  It  follows,  that  an  augmentation  of  the  number 
effaces  may  diminish  the  beauty,  and  that  the  relative  beau- 
ty of  difierent  polyhedrons  will  be  different  with  different  an- 
gular magnitudes.  The  general  influence  of  magnitude  on 
beauty  has  been  already  stated.  I  acknowledge  that  this  was 
an  unexpected  result  of  the  application  of  physiological  prin- 
ciples ;  yet  having  once  generalized  it,  I  now  find  it  confirm* 
ed  by  previous  experience.  For  example,  within  certain  li- 
mits, the  larger  of  two  circles,  is  the  more  beautiful*  The 
proposition  in  relation  to  polyhedrons  is  probably  so  obvious 
from  certain  vague  considerations,  as  not  to  have  been  so 
readily  overlooked*  The  elliptical  sections  of  a  regular 
q>heroid  are  all  highly  beautiful,  but  its  sections  are  not  all 
elliptical.  Unless  the  spheroid  be  in  certain  positions,  the 
sphere  possesses  still  higher  beauty,  as  presenting  the  same 
circnlar  and  highly  beautiful  outline  in  every  position ;  al- 
though a  variety  of  positions  is  not  essential  to  the  perception 
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of  its  peculiar  beautj,  whenerer  the  observer  has  learned  by 
di£forent  methods,  and  espeeiallj  by  different  degrees  of  con- 
vergence of  the  two  optic  axes,  to  estimate  the  relative  dis- 
tances of  the  different  points  of  the  visible  hemisphere,  and 
thus  to  recognize  the  spherical  form.  I  will  only  add,  from 
the  analysis  of  the  beauty  of  the  circle  it  is  evident,  that 
within  certain  limits,  to  magnify  a  sphere  is  to  magnify  its 
beau||r* 

The  relative  beauty  of  the  sphere  and  spheroid,  and  of  the 
spheroid  as  compared  with  itself  in  different  positions,  is 
modified  by  symmetry*  The  principle  of  symmetry,  is  in  soma 
measure  distinct  from  any  other  heretofore  considered*  It 
may  be  treated  under  the  heads  of  1st,  geometrical  symmetry, 
or  symmetry  of  form ;  2nd,  of  symmetry  of  position. 

Symmetry  ofform^  though  implied  in  geometrical  regulari- 
ty is  not  identical  with  it,  and  requires  a  separate  considera- 
tion. The  beauty  of  forms  geometrically  symmetrical,  in  con* 
tradistinction  from  those  deficient  in  the  correspondence  of 
opposite  halves,  depends  upon  two  similar  series  of  actions 
indifikrentj)Birs  of  muscles.  For  example,  the  survey  of 
an  ovate  leaf,  or  indeed  that  of  almost  any  vegetable  leaf, — 
so  numerous  are  the  provisions  for  our  gratification — requires 
for  its  opposite  halves  two  series  of  muscular  actions,  the 
different  parts  of  the  one  corresponding  with  those  of  the 
other  in  duration,  intensity  and  order  of  succession*  The 
gratification  in  this  case  results  from  the  harmony  of  muscu* 
lar  sensations  individually  pleasurable.  The  agreeableness 
of  this  harmony  may  depend  upon  a  principle  more  psycolog- 
ical  than  that  of  the  agreeableness  of  its  elementary  sensations^ 
Tet  the  former  is  to  a  certain  extent  susceptible  of  a  physio^ 
logical  generalization.  This  harmony  would  probably  have 
been  impaired  by  any  considerable  inequality  in  the  distances 
between  the  points  of  insertion  of  the  recti  muscles,  or  in  the 
strength  of  the  antagonists.  It  is  a  curious  coincklence,  that 
in  both  these  respects,  these  muscles  are  more  nearly  symme* 
trical  than  any  others  in  the  human  body.    Physiology,  then. 
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^xplttDB  not  onlj  the  agreeableness  of  the  elementarj  sensa^ 
iioDBj  which  give  rise  to  the  perception  of  beauty  in  regular 
caryes,  but  unfolds  the  provisions  for  two  similar  series  of  such 
4Bensations  not  only  in  figures  simply  regular  but  in  those  which 
are  simply  symmetrical,  and  in  those  which  are  both  symmetri- 
cal and  regular*  The  principles  of  muscular  action  explain  the 
agreeableness  of  a  rapid  successbn  of  varied  actions  equally  dis- 
tributed among  the  muscles,  and  the  structure  of  the  opti^l  ap- 
paratus explains  why  the  curvature  and  regularity  of  an  object 
require  such  actions  in  vision.  Again  we  discover  in  the  sym- 
metrical structure  and  arrangement  of  the  ocular  muscles,  a 
provision  for  two  similar  series  of  pleasurable  sensations  in  the 
survey  of  a  symmeVrical  figure,  in  whatever  position  it  may  be 
placed,  provided  it  retains  its  symmetry  with  respect  to  some 
yimial  plane.  The  coincidence  between  the  location  of  the 
ocular  muscles  diametrically  opposite,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
our  propensity  to  compare  the  opposite  halves  of  bodies,  and 
the  pleasure  afibrded  by  their  similarity  on  the  other  hand,  is 
curious,  and  to  a  certain  extent  afibrds  a  physiological  ex- 
planation of  the  beauty  of  symmetrical  forms. 

The  foregoing  remarks  on  muscular  symmetry  have  had 
no  reference  to  opposite  sides  of  the  observer's  body,  though 
it  would  appear  by  the  application  of  similar  principles  that 
the  pleasure  resulting  from  symmetrical  objects  might  be 
heightened  by  the  simultaneous  employment  of  two  symme- 
trical eye9*  Will  such  an  arrangement  contribute  to  explain 
symmetry  of  position  ? 

Is  there  not  in  tymmetry  of  poiitionf  an  intrinsic  beauty 
-which  conspires  with  the  beauty  of  stability  ?  With  our 
beads  erect  we  never  enjoy  the  maximum  beauty  of  a  sym- 
metiical  object  unless  the  symmetry  is  preserved  in  relation 
to  a  vertical  plane.  To  incline  a  regular  pentagon,  a  para- 
bola or  ellipse,  or  to  place  a  spheroid  in  an  inclined  position 
on  a  pedestal — ^be  the  equilibrium  ever  so  stable — is  to  de- 
prive it  of  a  portion  of  its  beauty.  Let  us  here  anticipate 
an  objection.    It  must  be  conceded  that  the  verticality  of 
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one  of  the  bounding  lines  of  the  projection  of  the  trunk'^of  a 
tree,  is  not  Intrinsically  beautiful ;  but  the  magnitude  of  the 
tree,  and  Especially  of  its  collective  branches,  enables  us  to 
enjoy  the  symmetry  of  both  \f  ith  respect  to  a  vertical  visual 
plane,  and  affords — ^what  could  not  be  afforded  by  a  line  of 
insensible  width — that  pleasure  in  its  symmetrical  position, 
which  far  more  than  compensates  for  the  beauty  of  obliquit)r. 
The  latter  is  advantageously  conferred  on  the  branches,  in 
which,  in  consequence  of  their  inferior  magnitude,  the  former 
would  be  of  less  relative  importance.     Frequently,  the  dia* 
tinct  limbs  exhibit  the  beauty  of  obliquity,  whilst  the  leaves, 
intermingling  with  those  [of  neighboring  boughs,  hide  the 
defect  of  symmetry  in  each,  but  complete  the  perfection  of 
symmetry  in  the  collective  whole.     Now  suppose  this  sym^ 
metry  of  the  collective  boughs  and  leaves  to  be  that  of  a 
cone :  would  not  the  beauty  be  impaired  by  its  lateral  incli- 
nation, even  were  this  effected  without  disturbing  the  centre 
of  gravity  ?    I  am  inclined  to  think  it  would,  even  if  the  ap- 
pearance of  stability  were  preserved.   If  this  be  a  fact,  whence 
this  prerogative  accorded  to  the  vertical  visual  plane  as  a 
standard  of  position  ?    Perhaps  anatomy  and  physiology  may 
afford  a  clue  to  the  solution  of  the  problem.     Is  it  to  be  chiefly 
referred  to  the  location  of  the  muscles  exactly  at  the  inferior, 
superior  and  lateral  parts  of  the  eye,  or  to  the  symmetry  o€ 
the  two  eyes,  provided  with  similar  muscles,  and  symmetri- 
cally arranged  with  reference  to  the  mesian  plane  ?    These 
coincidences  seem  curious,  but  the  merits  of  the  general  the- 
ory of  the  beauty  of  form  will  not  be  affected  by  a  decision 
of  these  questions,  or  even  by  a  rejection  of  the  assumed  facts 
in  regard  to  the  existence  of  symmetry  of  position. 

The  beauty  of  variety  would  admit  of  an  explanation  not 
very  dissimilar  to  that  of  form. 

The  same  principles  which  apply  to  the  beauty  of  form  of 
inanimate  objects  are  applicable  to  the  paths  described  by  them 
inmofton.  The  intrinsic  beauty  of  their  motions  is  exclusively 
referrible  to  sensations  in  the  ocular  muscles  of  the  observer. 
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whilst  the  gracefulness  of  human  motions  is  referrible  in  part 
to  these,  and  in  part  to  sensations  in  other  muscles. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir, 
to  consider  the  beautj  of  expression  of  the  human  couote* 
«ance ;  although  this  species  of  beauty  is  in  a  great  degree 
referrible  to  muscular  action.  That  muscular  action  which 
belongs  to  the  present  topic  is  not  that  of  the  object,  but  that 
of  the  observer.  It  may  be  scarcely  necessary  again  to  dis^- 
clum  any  design  of  giving  a  complete  analysis  of  beauty  in 
general,  or  to  repeat  the  concession  that  man's  notions  of 
beauty  are  modified  by  various  associations.  The  analysis 
here  given  of  the  origin  of  human  conceptions  in  relation 
to  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  configuration,  reYers  it  to  no  rela- 
tion between  external  and  ponderable  objects,  nor  to  any  re- 
lation  between  these  and  man,  except  that  which  they  sus* 
tain  to  his  ocular  muscles  and  through  them  and  their  nerves, 
to  the  encephalic  centre  and  the  immaterial  soul. 

It  would  be  more  curious  than  useful  to  examine  how  (ar 
similar  relations  exist  in  other  animals.  Wherever  the  mus- 
cular appar&tus  of  the  eye  is  similar  to  that  of  man,  as  it  is 
in  many  of  the  higher  orders  of  animals,  the  animal  must 
enjoy  in  some  degree  the  beauty  of  form.  As  the  eyes  of 
insects  are  immovable  in  the  head,  they  are  not  susceptible  of 
this  kind  of  pleasure.  As  there  are  not  equal  reasons  for 
believing  them  insensible  to  the  beauty  of  coloring,  this  con- 
sideration may  tend  to  confirm  the  conclusion  before  stated  in 
regard  to  the  relative  rank  of  these  two  kinds  of  ocular 
pleasures* 

The  fnal  cause  of  this  arrangement  in  the  human  eye 
would  be  more  interesting.  On  this  point  I  beg  leave  to 
oSet  one  or  two  reflections. 

The  benevolence  of  the  author  of  nature  is  |[strikingly 
xnanifested  in  connecting  present  pleasure  with  obedience  to 
the  natural  laws.  It  has  been  shown  that  vision  is  attended 
with  muscular  action  which  is  generally  pleasurable.  If  see* 
ing  had  required  no  muscular  action,  we  should  have  wanted 
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one  of  oar  present  stimulijo  the  acqaisition  of  knowledge* 
This  stimulus  is  especially  necessary  in  infancy,  and  tbea 
powerfully  prompts  to  observaUon,  even  anterior  to  the 
dawnings  of  intellectual  curiosity,  with  which  it  subsequently 
co-operates.  We  see,  in  this  arrangement,  the  ezemplifica^ 
tion  of  a  principle  which  extensively  pervades  the  laws  oi^* 
der  which  we  are  placed  by  the  Creator — ^whicb  is,  that 
mental  attainments,  as  well  as  other  acquisitions,  shall  re* 
quire  action ;  and  that  action  shall  be  attended  with  plea** 
sure.  Whether  the  acquisition  is  to  be  made  by  the  manual 
labor  of  the  artizan,  by  the  manipulations  of  the  artist,  Cbe 
chemist  or  the  experimental  philosopher,  by  the  sedentary 
student  of  books,  or  by  the  observer  of  natural  phenomena 
in  his  original  survey  of  the  universe,  in  every  case  it  ig. 
muscular  action. 

This  application  to  natural  theology,  has  thus  far  had  re- 
ference to  that  degree  of  intrinsic  agreeableness  which  is 
common  to  forms  in  general.  But  the  laws  of  Nature  spe- 
cially tend  to  the  production  of  curved,  regular  and  symme- 
trical objects  and  motions,  in  inorganic,  vegetable  and  ani- 
'mal  bodies ;  and  impose  the  necessity  of  similar  forms  in 
artificial  structures.  With  a  different  structure  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  ocular  muscles,  those  forms  peculiarly  condu- 
cive to  our  welfare  and  that  of  the  universe,  had  possessed 
no  peculiar  attractions;  and  we  had  felt  no  special  impulse 
of  this  kind  to  conform  our  own  artificial  structures  to  those 
laws  of  nature,  or  to  investigate  many  of  the  most  important 
works  of  the  Creator.  Yet  neither  gravity  or  any  other 
law  of  the  external  world,  could  have  determined  the  pecu- 
liar formation  of  the  muscles  of  the  human  eye.  We  mnst, 
therefore,  refer  their  actual  structure  and  location  to  that 
Being  who  gives  to  the  objects  of  his  creative  power  and  to 
the  principles  by  which  he  governs  them,  such  a  mutual 
adaptation  as  conduces  to  the  greatest  achievable  good. 
Thus,  whilst  muscular  pleasure  originally  prompts  to  the 
observation  of  the  Creator's  worKs,  this  observation  is  re« 
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warded  and  subsequently  prompted  by  a  pleasure  of  an  in- 
comparably higher  order,  of  a  character  purely  mental,  by 
the  discovery  of  moral  beauty ^  which  in  rank  and  refinement 
surpasses  all  others.  Still,  the  muscular  pleasure  of  the  eye 
strongly  incites  to  the  examination  of  the  numberless  forms 
of  beauty  in  the  organic  and  inorganic  kingdoms,  such  as 
the  symmetrical  leaf,  the  bending  bough,  the  symmetry  of 
the  tree  itseU^  that  of  inferior  animals,  and  of  the  human 
form.  Or  we  may  extend  our  view  to  the  circular  or  undu-> 
Icting  horiion,  the  apparent  limits  of  the  apparently  round 
world ;  or  we  may  elevate  the  eyes  to  the  arched  dome  of 
the  firmament,  on  which  the  arches  of  the  iris  and  aurora 
occasionally  confer  additional  beauty.  Or  with  the  telescope 
we  may  pierce  this  apparent  limit  of  upward  Vision,  and  disco- 
ver beyond  it  an  universe  of  spherical  and  spheroidal  worlds, 
revolving  in  circular  and  elliptical  orbits,  worlds  and  orbits 
which  present^  even  in  our  diminutive  diagrams,  a  high  or- 
der of  beauty,  designed  to  incite  us  to  the  contemplation  of 
these  most  magnificent  works  of  the  Creator. 

AU  this  beauty  had  been  lost  to  man,  but  for  a  property 
of  the  eye,  which,  on  a  superficial  reflection,  might  seem  a 
defect.  It  is  no  less  true  than  paradoxical,  that  the  percep- 
tion of  these  beauties '  depends  on  indistinctness  of  vision. 
To  a  being  so  constituted  as  to  see  with  equal  distinctness 
by  oblique  and  direct  vision,  the  same  forms  might  be  pre- 
sented, but  not  as  forms  of  beauty.  Has  the  Creator,  then, 
sacrificed  a  portion  of  our  perceptive  powers  to  our  sensual 
gratification  i  I  answer  no«  Has  he,  then,  sacrificed  a  por- 
tion of  our  direct  means  of  acquiring  knowledge,  to  aflbrd 
an  incitement  which  should  ultimately  and  indirectly  enhance 
car  attainments?  Again  I  am  compelled  to  answer  in  the 
negative.  There  is,  in  this  arrangement,  no  intellectual  sa- 
crifice whatever,  direct  or  indirect.  This  indistinctness  of 
oblique  vision,  which  might  seem  a  defect,  I  consider  an  ex- 
cellence. A  simultaneous  and  distinct  impression  received 
from  the  whole  field  of  vision,  would  distract  the  attention 
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and  preclude  a  minute  and  accurate  examination  of  any  par--' 
ticular  part.  Bnt  as  our  eyes  are  so  constituted  as  to  re- 
ceive a  strong  and  distinct  impression  only  from  the  images 
of  those  objects  toward  which  their  axes  are  directed,  and  as 
our  minds  tfre  so  constituted  that  we  can  in  a  great  measure 
neglect  the  weaker  or  less  distinct  impressions,  we  are  able 
to  acquire  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  any  part  of  the  field 
to  which  we  choose  to  attend.  To  see  every  thing  at  once, 
would  be  to  examine  nothing.  Such  a  constitution  of  the 
eye  would  be  to  vision  what  an  indiscriminating  memory  is 
to  the  understanding. 


The  novelty  of  the  foregoing  view9  consists  not  in  the  results — 
in  the  facts  as  to  what  is  beautiful— but  in  the  methods  by  which 
they  are  deduced.  If  the  results  accord  with  universal  experience, 
the  physiological  theory — which  is  believed  to  be  original — is  cor- 
roborated. The  author  has  eiideavored  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  in- 
ductive investigation  :  but  if  in  some  points,  the  statements  may 
appear  dogmatic  or  the  discussion  synthetic,  his  only  apdogy  ut, 
that  this  essay  was  originally  prepared  for  a  lecture.  The  princi* 
pal  part  of  it  and  every  thing  essential  to  the  main  argument  in  re> 
lation  to  the  source  of  the  beauty  of  form  as  dependent  on  the 
successive  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye — ^bas  been  copied 
verbatiim  from  a  lecture  which  was  read  for  two  years  to  the 
classes  which  have  attended  the  courses  on  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology in  Union  College.  There  is  an  additional  reason  for 
making  this  statement,  founded  on  the  following  incident— 
About  two  weeks  ago  there  was  handed  to  the  author  a  short  pa- 
ragraph which  was  said  to  have  recently  appeared  in  a  newspaper* 
It  was  stated  in  this,  that  Professor  Muller  of  Berlin,  in  a  late  lec- 
ture— probably  unpublished — had  offered  a  simple  ^*  mechanical'' 
explanation  of  the  beauty  of  arcs,  of  ellipses  and  circles,  referring 
it  to  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  ball.  In  that  notice  there 
Appears  to  be  no  reference  to  any  principle  which  renders  them  j»- 
nHvely  agreeable,  or  the  vision  of  straight  lines  any  thing  better  • 
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than  irkaome  labor.    It  would,  however,  be  extremely  trnjust  fo 
ProfesBor  M.  ta  institute  any  comparison  betweea  the  theory  of 
this  memoir  and  the  glimpse  of  his  views  obtained  from  a  few 
lines,  and  those  anonymous.    Professor  M.  appears  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  University  at  Berlin,  and  is  already  known  aa 
the  author  of  some  discoveries  in  anatomy,  and  if  he  has  written 
any  thing  on  the  above  subject,  its  publication  will  be  looked  fi>r  with 
interest    The  author  of  the  foregoing  memoir  was  surprized  and 
gratified  with  meeting,  for  the  first  time,  ^n  the  above  mentioned 
'  notice,  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  connexion  between  the  mus- 
cles of  the  eye  and  the  perception  of  beauty.    That  the  memoir 
•now  presented  to  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New-Tork 
is  not,  in  any  degree,  of  foreign  origin,  there  may  be  additional 
^evidence  in  the  fact,  that  it  had  been  read  before  several  highly 
respectable  literary  gentlemen,  and  among  them,  some  of  the  pro» 
.feasors  and  the  committee  of  examination  of  Union  College,  who 
honored  the  lecture  with  their  attendance  in  March,  1836.    It  is 
not,  however,  a  novel  doctrine,  that  there  are  sensatk>ns  attend- 
^ing  muscular  action,  sensations  so  peculiar  and  so  independent  of 
the  five  external  senses,  as  to  entitle  the  faculty  of  internal  muscu* 
fair  feeling  to  the  appellation  of  a  sixth  sense.    This  doctrine  has 
been  maintained  by  some  distinguished  British  physiologists,  and 
Sir  Charles  Bell  has  considered  a  set  of  nerves  as  specially  appro- 
priated io  this  muscular  sense,  a  sense  which  mforms  us  of  the  po- 
sitions and  motions  of  our  limbs.    The  author  finds  the  nearest 
approximation  to  his  views  in  the  writings  of  Dr.  Brown,  who  has 
.  rejected  the  notion  that  the  perception  of  form  results  directly  fixun 
the  form  of  the  image  on  the  retina.    But  this  philosopher  would 
not  have  regarded  this  as  equivalent  to  a  rejection  of  all  **  visible 
•fbrm,'^  had  he  been  aware  of  the  necessity  of  drcumvision  and  of 
the  eustence  of  muscular  sensations  attending  it*    It  is  only  this 
.  oversi^t  that  will  explain,  why  the  estimation  of  distance  by  ocolar 
muscles,  should  not  have  suggested  that  of  form,  and  the  muscular 
.pkasore.of  the  limbs  that  of  the  eye.    Yet  if  these  had  oceumd 
Io  him,  the  theory  of  beauty  of  fonn  would  not  have  necessarily  Ibl- 
.knwd,.  as  be  appears  not  to  have  analyzed  the  circumstances  or  de- 
termined the  principle  on  which  muscular  pleasure,  even  in  the 
limbs,  depends.  . 

Uman  CoUege^  June  10, 1837. 
Yoh.  3.  42 
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EXPLANATION  07  THE  PLATE. 

The  figure  at  the  bottom  of  the  plate  npresentea  seetkm  oftbe 
eyeball,  bisectiog  the  coats  and  bomon  9Dd  passing  thnra^  die 
optio  nerre  K  and  the  axis  of  the  eye,  X  7. 

The  middle  figure  exhibits  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball,  the 
straight  ones  O9  D»  E,  F,  being  drawn  out  of  the  socket,  but  kept 
on  die  sides  on  which  they  respectively  belong. 

The  uppermost  figure  exhibits  portions  (G,  H,  I,)  of  three  of 
the  straight  muscles  near  their  insertion  into  the  sebratica,  a  a. 

Wherever  the  same  letters  are  employed  in  the  figures,  they  re- 
present the  same  parts. 

aa  The  scleratica,  the  outer  coat,  pieased  by  the  optic  nerve 
atl. 

b  The  cornea  occupying  the  anterior  aperture  of  the  sclerotica,  9L 

c  The  iris,  with  its  central  aperture  the  pupiL 

d  The  ciliary  ligament,  with  the  ciliary  processes  near  fte  lenai^ 

ef  The  middle  coat,  the  choroid,  between  the  sclerotica  and  re- 


X  y  The  optic  axis,  passmg  through  the  centres  of  the  leu  and 
retina,  and  outside  of  the  optic  nerve. 

g  The  vitreous  humor,  having  the  crystalline  imbedded  in  Be 
aMaiiorpart 

h'The  aqueous  humor  between  the  crystalline  less  and  conML 

i  i.  The  retina  or  internal  coat,  extending  forward  to  d  d. 

A  The  inferior  oblique,  somewhat  displaced  by  drawing  ont  C. 

BTbe  superior  oUique,  with ite  white ceaftral I 
diBough  the  pulley. 

CThe  rectus  in&rior  or  depressor,  which  tuma  die  eye  down- 
ward. 

DIto  antagonist,  the  rsctas  sopertor  or  levator  ocefib  wUeb 
(amsOe  eye  upward. 

B  The  rectus  iateinua  or  abdoetor,  which  tarns  fteeyetewaid 

F  The  Mctos  cstonms  er  abductor,  which  1 
tbeeer. 
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AmT.  Xn»  Statistics  of  the  Deaf  Ain>  Dumb  m 
the  State  of  New-York,  the  Ukited  States, 
end  m  various  Countries  of  Europe,  by  T.  Ro- 
XEYN  Beck,  M.  D.  * 

(Commimicated  by  the  Author.) 

I  have  gapposed  that  there  might  be  some  utility  in  col- 
lecting and  arranging  the  Statistics  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
in  a  compact  and  accessible  form.  The  subject  is  of  inter- 
est, particularly  as  it  regards  their  education.  Besides  this, 
it  is  also  curious  to  note  the  difference  in  the  number  of  ca- 
-  ses  that  occur  in  various  countries.  Any  inference  as  to  the 
causes  of  this  infirmity,  and  its  greater  or  less  prevalence, 
must  of  course  be  based  on  the  facts  which  have  been  elicit- 
ed by  accurate  enumerations. 

Two  periods  have  now  elapsed  (1825  and  18S5,)  during 
which  enumerations  have  been  taken  in  the  State  of  New- 
Tork.  Intermediate  between  these,  there  has  been  one  made 
in  1830,  under  the  direction  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. The  details  of  each  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  offi* 
cial  publications  that  have  been  issued  by  the  respective  au- 
thorities, and  as  these  are  voluminous  and  not  generally  ac- 
cessible, and  their  results  have  not  been  compared  with  the 
existing  population,  probably  the  information  now  given 
may  be  new  to  many  of  the  readers  of  this  communication. 

I  have  subjoined  such  statistical  detculs  as  I  have  been 
enabled  to  collect,  concerning  different  European  countries. 

State  of  New-Tork. 
By  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  this  State,  requiring  an 
enumeration  of  its  inhabitants  to  be  taken  every  ten  years, 
commencing  with  1825,  every  marshal  is  directed  to  report 
the  mimber  of  male  and  female  Deaf  and  Dumb  within  his 
town  or  ward,  under  ten  years  of  age— ^between  ten  and 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  as  to  drcumstances,  whether 
they  are  supported  by  charity  or  are  of  sufficient  ability  to 
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support  themselves.     Finally,  he  is  to  report  the  total  liiiiii- 
ber. 

T%e  following  ia  a  tahular  view  of  the  two  enumerations. 


1825. 


1835. 


M^ti* 


Counties. 


Albany,  ••••••• 

Allegany^ 


Cattaraagfas,  •  •  • 
Cayuga,...^-. 
Chatauque,    ••• 

Chenango, 

Clinton,. ..•••• 

Colombia, 

Cortland,  ••••• 
Delaware,  ••••• 
DatchefB,  •••«• 

Eric,   

Essex, 

Franklin,    

Genessee 

Greene, *• 

Herkimer,  .•••• 
Jefibrson,  ••••• 
Kukf^f    •••«... 

Lewis,    

Liyingston,  ».. 
Madison,  .«••• 
Monroe,  ••«...• 
Montgomery,    .  • 

New- York, 

Niagara,  •»••  *••• 

Oneida, 

Onondaga, 

Ontario, 

Orange, 

Orleans, 

Oswego, 

Otsego, 

Putnam, 

Queens, 

Rensselaer,   .... 
Richmond,  •••... 

Rockland, 

Saratoga,   

Schenectady,    .  • 
Schoharie,  ••••.. 

Seneca, 

St  Lawrence,  . . 

Steaben 

Suffolk,  * 

SuUiTftil,    

Tioga,    ....4... 
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6 

6 
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55 
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1 

26 
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Ulster, 

Warren,  ..•••• 
Waehmgtoii,«< 

Wayne, 

IVeatchester, » •  •  • 
Tatea, 
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4 


1 
10 
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19 

4 

25 

28 

4 
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Remarks. 

Cennts  of  1825 — Erie  County. — In  the  official  account 
of  this  census  (Recapitulation  Table)  the  numbers  between 
10  and  25  in  Erie  county  is  stated  to  ))e  two,  but  by  refer- 
ring to  the  county  return,  it  will  be  found  to  be  one. 
Hence  the  result  of  this  column  requires  alteration  from  221 
to  220. 

Ontario  County. — In  the  recapitulation  table,  the  total  in 
this  county  is  put  16.    It  should  be  15* 

In  consequence  of  these  alterations,  the  grand  totalis  644, 
and  not  645,  as  stated  in  the  printed  census  and  copied  in 
an  article  published  in  the  New- York  Medical  and  Physi- 
cal Journal,  vol.  5,  p.  206. 

Censui  ofl&3B. — There  are  several  important  errors  in 
the  official  tables.  ^ 

Albany  County* — ^In  the  recapitulation  table,  the  total  of 
this  coonty  is  carried  out  as  27,  but  it  should  be  29,  as  four 
are  enumerated  in  the  second  ward  of  the  city  of  Albany, 
and  but  two  carried  out  in  the  total  column. 

ABegany  County  has  in  the  same  table  21  credited  to  it. 
It  should  be  22,  smce  there  is  one  in  the  town  of  Ossian, 
vhose  age  is  not  given^  but  who.  is  enumerated  in  the  non- 
charity  list. 

Rensselaer  County  is  put  down  iit  the  same  table  total  19. 
It  should  be  22,  as  three  in  the  first  ward  of  Troy  are  not 
counted  here.    The  county  return  is  accurate* 

St.  Lawrence  County t  in  the  table,  is  put  total  16,  but 
one  enumerated  in  the  town  of  Brasher  in  the  columns  of 
charity,  but  not  in  those  of  age,  should  be  added. 
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The  censoB  of  the  Central  Asylum  at  Cftnajohariei  iqp* 

pended  to  that  of  Montgomery  county,  is  not  incladed  in 

the  general  recapitulation  table*    It  i8  as  follows : 

Males,  under  10,  I     Females,  under  10,  1 

between  10  b  25, 1 1  between  10  b25, 16 

•—  over  as  yean,      1 

12  — 

18 

There  is  a  further  misprint  in  the  grand  total  in  the  offi- 
cial recapitulation  table.  It  is  933  and  should  be  loss.  If, 
then,  we  add  to  this  last,  the  seven  above  noticed,  where  ages 
are  not  stated,  Albany  2,  Allegany  1,  Rensselaer  3  and  St. 
Lawrence  1 ;  and  also  the  census  of  the  Central  Asylum  at 
Canajoharie,  the  total  will  be  1070. 

After  these  corrections,  and  which  it  may  be  proper  to 
state  I  have  taken  great  pains  to  verifyi  the  results  of  these 
tables  will  stand  as  follows : 

1825.  18S5.* 

Malesj  under  10  years,  68  109 

between  10  and  25,  220  233 

Femakif  under  10  years,  67  84 

between  IQ  and  25,  213  893 

Number  above  25|  76  344 

Age  not  stated,  00  7 

644  1070 

Tatr.  Naof  Deafd&DomlK  PopoUtion.  l^poition 

1826.  644  1,616,458       1  in  2510 

ISSO.t  885  1,018,608      1  in  8167 

1835«  1070  2,174,517      1  mSOSS 

I  may  add  that  the  State  Asylums  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
are  respectively  at  New-Tork  and  Canajoharie. 

*  Tho  oenrai  of  the  C«najoharie  Aiylum  i»  added  under  each  appropiiata 
head,    t  United  Statee  oeniof.   3ee  the  next  table. 
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"^  The  fidtowiog  addidmial  refolti^are  obtuned  from  the 
offidaltableg: 

1825.  18S5. 

Supported  hy  charity,       ^    141  278 

Of  sufficieDt  ability  to  sup* 

port  themMkes,  ^87  541 

628  819 

CffiTED  States. 
The  tnanhalfl  of  the  respective  districts  were  required  by 
the  Department  of  State  to  make  the  following  inquiries : 

1.  What  number  of  white  persons  were  there  who  were  deaf 

and  dumb  under  fourteen  years  of  age— deaf  and  dumb 
of  fourteen  and  under  twenty-five,  and  deaf  and  dumb  of 
twenty-five  and  upwards  ? 

2.  The  same  inquiries  as  to  slaves  and  colored  persons. 

The  resalts  of  this  census  are  given  in  the  following  ta* 
Ue. 
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Deaf  and  Dumb  in  the  United   States,  according  to  the 
Census  of  1830. 


The  population  of  the  United  States,  as  aacertamed  hj  the 

amoontato 12,860,702 

Add  oensiu  of  the  navy  of  U.  S., 6,318 

Total  population 12,866,020' 

Pzoportion, 1  in  2^07 

*126  in  Wett  Hartford. 
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Proportion  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  the  several  States. 


Popalalioa. 


Dnmb. 


Proportion. 


Maine,           -        -        - 

39t>,455 

185 

1  ia  215i) 

New  Hampshire, 

269,328 

144 

1  in  1970 

Maasachueetts, 

610,406 

265 

1  in  2303 

Bhode  Island,       -        - 

97.199 

60 

1  in  1619 

Coonecticut, 

297,675 

300 

1  in   992 

Vermont, 

280,652 

158 

1  in  1776 

Ncw-York,        -        - 

1,918,608 

885 

lb  2167 

New  Jersey, 

320,623 

222 

1  in  1445 

Pennsylvania,     - 

1,348,233 

797 

1  in  1691 

Delaware, 

76,748 

44 

1  in  1744 

Maryland,        -        - 

447,040 

831 

1  in  1936 

Virginia, 

1,211,405 

549 

'lin2206 

North  Carolina, 

737,997 

313 

1  in  2357 

South  Carolina,    - 

681,185 

243 

1  in  2391 

Georgia, 

516,823 

204 

lin:^33 

Alabama, 

309,527 

112 

1  in  2763 

Mississippi, 

136,621 

41 

1  in  3332 

Louisiana,        ... 

215,739 

70 

1  in  3081 

Tennessee, 

681,904 

200 

1  in  3409 

Kentucky, 

697,917 

349 

1  in  1971 

Ohio^        ... 

937,903 

435 

1  in  2156 

Indiana,         ... 

343,031 

144 

1  in  2362 

Illinois, 

157,445 

66 

1  in  2385 

Missouri,        ... 

140,455 

35 

1  in  4013 

Michigan, 

31,639 

15 

1  in  2109 

Arkansas,         ... 

30,368 

14 

1  in  2170 

Florida, 

34,730 

11 

1  in  3157 

District  of  Columbia, 

39,834 

14 

1  in  2845 

.<• 

6106 

« 

Vol.  S. 


'        4S 
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It  is  impossible  to  examiDe  the  above  tables,  without  being 
struck  with  two  circumstances. 

1*  The  first  is  the  remarkable  diversity  in  the  proportion 
of  deaf  and  dumb  occurring  in  various  States,  Thus,  eren 
if  we  exclude  Connecticut,  on  account  of  her  extensive  asy- 
lum, and  which  undoubtedly  increases  her  ratio,  it  still  seems 
difficult  to  explain  why  the  Northern  States  should  have  a 
larger  proportion  than  the  Southern,  or  again,  why  the  pro* 
portion  of  Rhode-Island,  which  joins  Massachusetts,  should  be 
so  much  greater  than  that  of  the  latter  State.  If  we  examine 
the  counties  in  a  particular  State  we  find,  for  example,  that 
the  county  of  Wayne,  in  the  State  of  New-York,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  37,788  has  41  deaf  and  dumb,  while  Ontario,  an 
adjoining  county  in  thesame  State,  with  a  population  of  40,* 
870,  has  only  8. 

2.  The  second  is,  the  apparently  rapid  increase  of  these 
unfortunate  beings.  True,  the  facts  on  this  point  are  not  nu- 
merous, but  all  that  we  have,  tend  to  show  this.  Besides 
the  State  of  New*  York,  in  which  the  increase  during  a  period 
of  ten  years  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  facts  stated  above, 
there  are  several  other  data  which  I  have  incidentally  noted 
and  which  corroborate  the  opinion  advanced.  Thus,  Govern 
nor  Van  Ness,  in  his  speech  to  the  Legislature  of  Vermont, 
delivered  October  10,  1823,  mentioned  that  in  1817,  a  law 
was  passed  directing  thf  Secretary  of  State  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  deaf  and  dumb  within  the  State,  their  ages  and 
situation  in  life.  By  a  report  made  the  next  year,  it  appear- 
ed that  there  were  then  seventy  persons  of  that  description, 
and  that  thirty-five  of  them  were  of  a  proper  age  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  an  asylum  for  education*  The  number  in  1830 
was  158. 

Again,  in  Pennsylvania,  according  to  official  returns  made 
to  the  Governor  in  1821,  there  were  485  deaf  and  dumb, 
while  in  1828,  but  468  were  enumerated.*    In  1830,  ao* 
cording  to  the  United  States  census,  the  number  was  797* 
.*  Hazard's  Register  of  PennsylTama,  toL  4.  p.  380. 
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In  tbe  <<  Fourth  Circular  of  thp  Boyal  Institute  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  at  Paris/'  published  in  1836,  a  table  is  given, 
foanded  <m  one  originally  prepared  by  Mr«  Burnet,  a  mute, 
to  show  the  relative  proportion  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the 
'  white  and  colored  population  of  the  United  States.  I  add 
•ome  of  the  abstracts. 
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There  is  one  comment  made  by  the  editor  of  the  work  from 
%ehich  I  have  taken  this  .abstract,  to  which  I  cannot  too  point- 
edly call  the  attention  of  my  readers.  It  is  the  fact  of  the  far 
greater  prevalence  of  this  infirmity  among  the  free  blacks  than 
among  the  slave  population.  Thus  in  the  ten  northern  States^ 
as  enumerated,  the  proportion  is  1  in  1002,  although  there 
IS  scarcely  a  slave  in  these  States.  So  also  in  the  north- 
western district,  the  proportion  is  1  in  1323.  While  in  the 
southern  States,  where  all  are  slaves,  the  proportion  is  1  in 
3402,  and  in  the  south-western  1  in  4558.  If  physical  causes 
have  the  slightest  effect  in  producing  this  malady,  does  not 
the  above  statement  prove  that  the  condition  of  our  free  blacks 
is  infinitely  worse  than  that  of  their,  brethren  at  the  south  ? 

I  now  proceed  to  state  such  European  results  as  I  have 
been  enabled  to  procure. 

Kingdom  of  Prussia. 

The  nnmber  of  deaf  and  dumb,  according  to  a  census  taken 
in  1826,  was  6786;  in  1827,  6764;  in  1828,  8223,  In  a 
population  of  12,726,823,  making  a  proportion  of  one  mute 
to  every  1548  inhabitants.  A  diversity  similar  to  that  whidh 
I  have  already  stated,  exists  as  to  the  numbers  in  the  respec- 
tive provinces  of  this  kingdom.  Thus,  East  Prussia  has  one 
deaf  and  dumb  to  every  1078  inhabitants,  while  Cleves-Berg 
has  only  one  to  every  2844.  The  writer  who  notices  these 
facts,  observes  that  the  only  circumsfances  which  seem  to  have 
any  influence  in  producing  this  diversity,  are  that  those  pro- 
vinces in  which  knowledge  is  most  extensively  diffused  and 
which  enjoy  most  completely  the  conveniences  of  life,  have 
a  smaller  number  of  deaf  and  dumb.* 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  age  of  the  above  individu* 
als. 

*  Trouieme  Circulaire  de  L'lhstitut  Royal  des  Sourd— Maets  de  Paris  a 
tootM  lev  iBstitutions  de  fiourd-^I^Iaets  de  L' Europe,  de  T  Amerique  et  De 
I'Aaie,  8  to.  Paris,  1832.  I  am  indebted  for  this  and  the  other  circolaiSy 
published  respectively  in  18^,  1829|  1832  and  1836,  to  the  hindmem  of  Joha 
A.  Dix,  Esq.  Secretary  of  State. 
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From   1  to   5  years, 

276 

5  to  10 

« 

1118 

10  to  15 

(C 

1400 

15  to  SO 

« 

1220 

20  to  25 

(( 

1063 

2'5  to  SO 

« 

891 

30  to  35 

l( 

563 

36to40 

«t' 

466 

40  to  45 

(( 

317 

45to50 

(( 

331 

SO  to  55 

(( 

208 

55  to  60 

(( 

166 

60  to  65 

« 

128 

65  to  70 

u 

38 

70  to  75 

u 

26 

.  75  to  80 

t( 

7 

80  to  85 

(C 

5 

85  to  90 

(C 

1 

8223 
Stx. — Of  2819  whose  sexes  were  ascertained  by  the  eeii- 
«Q8  of  1825, 1591  were  males  and  1228  females,  being  in  the 
portion  of  4  to  3.* 

Switzerland. 

From  an  examination  made  in  several  cantons,  the  follow- 
ing returns  were  obtained,  probably  in  1826,  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain  the  precise  year* 


Fopuktion. 

Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Ptopoitioa. 

Zurich, 

220,000 

225 

1  in  1000 

Vaud, 

155,000 

152 

1  in  1000 

Basle, 

50,00 

100 

1  in  500 

ArgoTia, 

120,000 

300 

1  in  400 

Berne, 

350,000 

1 

1000 

1  in  350 

895,000  1777  1  in  503 

^  Troineme  Ciicakire,  p*  127* 
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The  defaib  of  the  Pays  De  Yaud  are  as  follows.  Oat  of 
152,  there  are  66,  30  males  and  36  females,  capable  of  re- 
ceiFing  instruction,  while  70,  40  males  and  SO  females,  are 
either  from  age  or  disease,  or  mental  imbecility  approaching 
cretenism,  incapable  of  it.  Lastly,  16,  7  males  and  9  fe- 
males, form  an  intermediate  class  between  the  two,  and  the 
prospect  of  instructing  them  is  faint.  The  majority  belong 
to  poor  families,  and  of  82  capable  of  instruction,  only  26  can 
contribute  towards  its  expense.* 

Denmark. 
In[the  Danish  Dominions,  from  returns  made  by  the  clergy 
in  1807,  the  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  was  515  in  a  popula- 
tion of  820,621,  being  one  in  every  1593.f  According  to 
tbe  table  in  the  third  circular  of  the  Paris  Deaf  and  Dumb  In- 
stitution, the  number  was  1260  with  a  population  of  1,800,* 
000 — ^being  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  1428  and  not  1714,  as 
stated  in  the  table  and  copied  from  thence  into  the  last  (se- 
venth) edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Brittanica4  Hence  there 
would  be  an  increase  instead  of  a  diminution  of  the  number, 
but  I  apprehend  that  this  statement  is  merely  conjectural,  at 
I  can  find  no  authority  for  the  number  stated  ^f  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  In  1834,  however,  a  census  was  taken  by  order  of 
the  Government,  of  which  {he  following  are  abstracts. 


Males. 
Zealand,  including  the  city  of 

Copenhagen^                         144 

Diocese  of  Laaland  and  Fala- 

Femalei. 

114 

ToUL 
258 

ter,                                       13 

12 

25 

Diocese  of  Fnnen,                       51 

46 

97 

Jntland,  including  four  Dio- 
ceses,                                   129 

121 

250 

337  293  630 

*  TMneme  CireuUire,  p.  121.  Bulletin  des  Sciences  MedicUes,  vol  11, 
pw  63L  t  Dr.  Reeve  in  Edinburgh  Medic«I  and  Surgicd  Joamali  toL  7,  p. 
ecu    |yoI.7|jlf(.  DetfandDomb. 
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Age. 

MalM. 

Females. 

Tot«L 

From  1  to    8  years, 

24 

27 

51 

8  to  14    «' 

64 

39 

103 

Uto20    « 

62 

45 

107 

20  to  30     •< 

77 

68 

145 

30  to  40    « 

40 

49 

89 

40  to  50    " 

29 

24 

53 

50  to  60    «      * 

26 

25 

51 

60  to  70    « 

14 

10 

24 

Above  70    « 

1 

6 

7 

337        293  630 

The  directors  of  the  Rojal  Institution  of  Copenhagen  sug- 
gest, that  the  number  in  the  first  line,  between  1  and  8  years, 
is  hardly  complete,  since  very  frequently  the  fact  is  not  suffi- 
ciently ascertained  during  that  period,  of  the  infirmity  of  the 
child,  or  at  all  events,  that  there  will  be  an  indisposition  to 
register  it.  They  conceive  that  tlie  number  should  be 
doubled,  and  the  total  will  hence  be  680. 

The  proportion  in  various  parts  of  the  population  is  thus 

stated. 

Number.  Population.  Proportion. 
The  Capital,  Copenha- 
gen,                          62+  5=  67  119,292  1  in  1780 
The  cities,                     664-  5=  70  132,220  1  in  1889 
The  country,               503+40=543  972,295  1  in  17»1 


630+50=680  1,223,807  1  in  1800 
If  to  these  we  add  Iceland  and  the  Faroe  Islands,  popula- 
tion 57,000  and  6,000— and  the  Dutchies  of  Schleswig,  Hol- 
stein  and  Lauenberg,  population  800,000,  and  allow  to  them 
deaf  and  Dumb  in  the  proportion  as  above,  of  1  to  everv  1800, 
the  total  for  the  whole  Danish  Dominions  will  be  as  follows. 
Danish  Provinces,  properly  so  called,  680 

Iceland  And  the  Faroe  Islands,  35 

Dutchies  of  Schleswig,  Holstein  and  Lauenberg,      450 

1165* 

*  Qu&triemc  Circulaire,  p,  209  to  218. 
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Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands. 
In  1829,  previous  to  the  separation  of  Holland  and  Belgi- 
um there  were  in  that  kingdom  2166  mutes  in  a  population  of 
6,166,854,  being  a  proportion  of  1  in  2847. 

Belgium* 
In  1835,  a  census  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  taken  in  this 
kingdom,  which  I  present  in  a  tabular  form,  adding  the  sexes 
of  those  aged  from  6  to  18  ycars# 


Ueaf&l 

Miles  rrom 

Frmalesrni. 

PROYIlfCES. 

PopuhUon. 

dumb. 

Pioportion: 

e  10  18. 

6  to  18. 

ToLd. 

368,107 

102 

I  to  3511 

17 

17 

34 

Brabant^    - 

565,353 

24U 

1  to  2335 

43 

28 

71 

West  Flanders, 

609,045 

281 

1  to  2167 

58. 

36 

94 

East  Flanders, 

743,232 

312 

1  to  2382 

61 

57 

118 

Hainault,    -    • 

617,683 

331 

1  to  1866 

40 

47 

87 

Liege,     -    - 

377,909 

194 

1  to  1948 

27 

16 

43 

Limburg,    -    - 

341,880 

173 

1  to  1976 

26 

18 

44 

liOX^DnHirg,    * 

311,113 

127 

1  to  2450 

20 

19 

39 

Namavp    -    - 

217,935 

140 

1  to  1557 

19 

15 

34 

Total, 

4,142,257 

1900 

1  to  2180 

311 

253 

564 

The  proportion  of  the  sexes  in  the  whole  number  is  eight 
females  to  ten  males.* 

Kingdom  of  Saxont. 

Population.  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Proportioii. 

July  S,  1832,"'    1,558,153  1168  1  in  1834 

It  is  here  also  suggested  that  many  between  the  ages  of  one 
and  fire  have  not  been  counted,  and  it  is  proposed  to  i^dd  one- 
eighth  for  this  omission,  which  will  be  146,  and  thus  raise  the 
number  to  1314,  and  make  the  proportion  1  to  every  1186 
inhabitants. 

Of  the  number  obtained  by  the  census,  643  are  males  and 
525  females.  The  male  population  of  Saxony  is  756,554  and 
the  female  801,599.  The  proportion  then,  of  male  mutes  to 
the  whole  male  population,  is  one  in  every  1 177,  and  of  the 
female,  1  in  1527.  The  true  mode,  however,  of  comparing 
the  sexes  in  this  respect,  is  to  apply  the  male  proportion  to 


*  Quatrieme  Circulairei  p.  220. 

Vol,  a  44 
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the  female  population.  This  will  give  681  as  the  number  of 
male  hiutes  to  a  male  population  equal  to  the  females,  and* 
the  ratio  therefore  will  be  681  to  525,  or  nearly  4  males  to  3 
females.^ 

According  to  Mr.  Preston,  another  census  of  this  kingdom 
was  declared  December  1,  1834,  with  the  following  results.. 

Population.  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Proportion. 

1,695,668  1010  1  in  1579t 

DuTCHY  OF  Brunswick. 
^    The  following  medico-statistical  table  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
in  this  Dutchy,  in  1836,  by  Dr.  Mansfeld,  I  take  from  a  re- 
cent number  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review. 

1.  The  whole  population  of  the  Dutchy  is  253,232  ;  the 
total  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  125,  consequently  the  propor- 
tion is  1  in  2026.  2.  Of  the  125,  60  are  males  and  65  fe- 
males* 3.  Nearly  the  fourth  part  of  the  whole  number  had 
one  or  two  brothers  or  sisters  similarly  afiected.  4.  For  the 
most  part,  these  persons  belong  to  the  middle  and  lower 
classes,  their  parents  being  generally  poor.  5.  The  health 
of  these  persons  is  in  general  good,  those  residing  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  Harz  are  said  to  be  scrofulous,  and  five  of  the 
whole  number  are  idiotic.  In  two  cases  only  could  the  deaf 
and  dumbness  be  traced  to  distinct  causes,  viz.  one  as  the  con- 
sequence of  fright,  the  other  of  miliary  fever.  6.  Almost  all 
the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  Dutchy  have  the  benefit  of  educa- 
tion, a  circumstance  very  creditable  to  the  country,  and  whicb 
the  author,  with  a  just  pride,  contrasts  with  the  great  neglect 
of  the  same  class  of  persons  in  Austria,  in  which  vast  empire 
it  appears  that  out  of  20,639  individuals  laboring  under  this 
infirmity,  only  400  are  placed  in  houses  of  instruction,  10  in 
number,  all  the  rest  being  left  without  assistance.  When  it 
is  considered  that  of  this  number  the  fifth  part  at  least  are  sus- 
ceptible of  instruction,  there  is  evidently  here  a  great  neglect 
of  the  duties  of  humanity.  7.  With  the  exception  of  those 
who  are  yet  too  young  to  work  or  who  are  mentally  incapable 
«  Qoatrieme  Circalaire,  p.  206.    t  Lond.  Athensum,  No.  443;  AprU  23, 1836. 
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of  gaining  their  livelihood,  or  are  supported  by  relatives, 
(57  in  all)  or  who  are  io  the  course  of  instruction  (num- 
ber not  mentioned,)  all  the  others  are  gaining  their  own 
livelihood,  as  artizans  and  laborers.  Doctor  Mansfeld  calls 
the  particular  attention  of  teachers  to  the  fact  that  in  many 
cases  the  inability  to  acquire  the  sound  of  particular  letters 
or  words  depends  on  physical  defects  of  the  organs  of  speech, 
and  not  mental  incapacity.  In  proof  of  this,  he  instances  nine 
cases  among  the  children  at  this  time  in  the  Brunswick  Insti- 
tution, who  labor  under  some  defect  of  this  kind.  The  de<- 
fects  mentioned  are  the  following:  Imperfect  uvula;  thick 
tongue,  without  fraenum ;  large  tongue,  long  and  irregular  uvu- 
la; tongue  deficient  in  muscularity;  tubular  palate,  imperfect 
uvula,  enlarged  tonsils ;  flat  and  irregular  palate,  general  defec- 
tive size  of  mouth,  large  tonsils;  imperfectly  developed  larynx.* 
England.; 

^^  It  has  been  ascertained  that  {he  number  of  deaf  and  dumb 
in  England  and  Wales  is  not  less  than  8000.     One  in  every 
1750,  the  population  being  14  millions.'' f 
Ireland. 

^^M.  Mucke,  Director  of  the  Institution  at  Prague  informs 
us  that  a  census  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  has  been  taken  in  Ire- 
land, and  that  8500  were  found  in  a  population  of  6  millions, 
being  1  in  every  1714."$ 

Italy. 

According  to  a  government  census  in  the  Dutchy  of  Mode- 
na,  the  Commune  of  Modena  contained  25  deaf  and  dumb  in 
50,000;  Province  of  Reggio  72  in  142,000. 

No  further  details  have  been  obtained,  but  it  is  stated  on 
the  authority  of  M.  Fabriani,  that  the  proportion  ascertained 
is  1  in  2000.  Now  as  the  populatioa  of  the  whole  Dutchy  is 
376,000,  the  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  is  probably  188. 

The  city  of  Rome,  with  a  population  of  150,000,  contains 
70  deaf  and  dumb,  SO  females*  and  40  males«§ 

^  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  vol,  3,  p.  255,  from  the  Hanno- 
Tenche  Annalen,  Ootober,  1836.  t  London  Joumal  of  Education,  voL  7,  p. 
193.    i  Troif  ieme  Circulaire,  p.  125.    $  Qoatrieme  Circulaire,  p.  206. 
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The  aboTe  are  all  the  authentic  report^  (with  the  exception 
of  those  given  in  the  succeeding  table,)  that  I  have  been 
enabled  to  obtain.  It  does  not  appear  that  a  census  has  yet 
been  taken  in  France  or  in  the  Austrian  empire.  To  supply 
these  deficiencies,  and  at  the  same  time  to  form  some  estimate 
as  to  the  probable  number  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  editora 
of  the  ^*  Troisieme  Circulaire"  constructed  a  table  of  such  as 
were  then  (183S,)  ascertained  and  took  the  average  and  ap« 
plied  it  to  the  population  of  various  countries,  and  finally  to 
the  whole  world.    This  table  is  as  follows. 


Coanirlei. 

Populallon. 

DraflLdumb. 

Proportion. 

Lni   503 

Switzerland, 

895,000 

1,777 

Grand  Dutchy  of  Baden, 

1.106,060 

1,9831  in    559 

Wurtemberg, 

1,550,215 

1,2501  in  1240 

Bavaria, 

4,037,000 

2,906  liulSSa 

Prussia, 

12,726.8i!3 

8,223 1  in  1548 

Electorate  of  Hesse, 

550,000 

4001  in  1375 

Dutchy  of  Nassau, 

300,000 

2101  in  1428 

Dutchy  of  Brunswick, 

206,000 

176 

1  in  1170 

Netherlands, 

6,166,854 

2,166 

lin.2843' 

Denmark, 

1,800,000 

1,260 

1  in  1426* 

Ireland, 

6,000,000 

3.500 

1  in  1714 

United  States, 

12,000,000 

6,000 

1  in  2000 

47,339,952 

29,853 

1  in  1585 

The  average  number  (1585)  is  now  taken  and  applied  to 
those  countries  in  which  no  census  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  had 
been  taken,  and  a  second  table  being  thus  formed,  and  the 
whole  again  compared,  it  appeared  that  Europe,  with  a  po- 
pulation of  214  millions  probably  contained  139,212  deaf 
and  dumb.f  It  is  not  necessary  to  copy  this  table  after  the 
foregoing  explanation.  It  may  be  found  in  full  in  the  Ency- 
clopedia Brittanica,  as  already  quoted. 

I  will  now  subjoin  a  table  of  those  countries  which  I  batre 
mentioned  in  the  former  part  of  this  paper,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  comparison  between  it  and  the  one  just  given. 
The  object  of  course,  is  to  ascertain  if  possible,  whether  the 

^Corrected  as  stated  in  a  previons  page.  tTroisieme  Circolaire,  p.  12& 
182. 
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proportion  of  deaf  and  dumb  has  on  the  whole  during  the 
last  few  years,  increased,  diminished,  or  remained  stationary. 


Countries. 

Populaiion^ 

Sear^-.luaiU 

PnporUon. 

Wew-York,  1836, 

2,174,517 

1070 

1  in  2032 

Denmark,  1834, 

1,^3,807 

680 

1  in  1800 

Bdokum  1S3S» 

4,142.257 

1900 

1  10  2180 

Snxony,  1834, 

1,595,668 

1010 

1  in  1579 

Bnu^wiek,  1836,] 

253,232 

125 

1  in  2026 

9,389,481 

4785 

1  in  1962 

At  first  sight,  the  resuK  may  seem  to  shew  a  diminution 
in  the  number,  in  proportion  to  the  population  ;  but  it  must 
be  recollected  that  the  countries  examined,  contain  in  all  less 
than  ten  millions — ^that  they  are  generally  healthy  countries, 
and  that  some  states,  as  Switzerland,  where  the  number  of 
c|eaf  and  dumb  is  unusually  great,  do  not  enter  into  the  ele^ 
menlft  of  calculation.  K  these  points  be  considered,  we  shall 
Ethbak,  be  willing  to  allow  that  the  former  average  (1  in 
1500)  is  probably  the  nearest  to  exactness. 

As  to  the  question  of  increase,  in  particular  countries,  it 
llpould  certaihly  seem  from  most  of  the  data  now  given,  to 
be  deoided  in  the  affirmative* 

iSie^r^  We  have  but  few  facts  on  this  point.  The  fbllow* 
ing  ist  given  in  the  French  treatise  already  referred  to* 

Deaf  &^  Dumb.    Males.     Females.    Proportioiu 
Canton  of  Zwmh^         206  111         95  7  to  6 

Prusaa,    -    -  2819         1591     1228  4  to  3 

Denmark,     -    -    -        607  325      282  8.  to  7 

StateofN.Y.  (1825)    569  289      280        32  to  31 


4201 

2316 

1885 

6  to  5 

We  may  add  to  this, 
State  of  New-York,  1835,    - 

719 

342     377 

19  to  21 

Dutcbjr  of  Brunswick,  1836, 

125 

60      65 

12  to  13 

Denmark,  1834,    .... 

630 

337    293 

7  to    6 

Belgium,  1835,    -    -    -     - 

564 

311     253 

6to6» 

Saxony,  1832,    -..-.. 

1168 

643    525 

6  to  5* 

•Newly. 


3206  1693  161S   6  to  5 
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Art.  Xni.  Statistics  of  the  Blind  in  the  Uni- 
ted States, as  ascertamedby  the  Census  of  1830, 
by  T»  RoxEYN  Beck,  M.  D. 

(Commnnicated  by  the  Author.) 


Sui«f,fcc. 

WUlet, 

ShifM  and  ador- 

ToM.      1 

ed  ponoM. 

Maine, 

159 

1 

160 

New-Hampshire, 

105 

••• 

106 

MaaaachuaettB, 

818 

6 

223 

Rhode  Island, 

66 

8 

64 

Connecticut, 

188 

7 

196 

Yennont, 

61 

•• 

61 

New-York, 

642 

82 

724 

New  Jersey, 

ao5 

22 

227 

Fennqrlvania, 

475 

28 

608 

Delaware," 

18 

11 

29 

Maryland, 

147 

124 

zn 

9 

Yirginia, 

866 

438 

793 

o 

North  Carolina, 

223 

161 

'      SI 

|.^ 

South  Carolina, 

102 

136 

.    238 

5* 

Georgia, 

160 

123 

2?3 

^irf 

Alabama,  . 

68 

48 

116 

B- 

Mississippi, 

25 

31 

66 

0 

36 

77 

113 

g 

Tennessee, 

176 

37 

213 

p8 

Kentucky, 

168 

83 

2f& 

Ohio, 

232 

6 

238 

Indiana, 

85 

2 

87 

Illinois, 

35 

4 

39 

Missouri, 

27 

10 

37 

^i 

Michigan, 

6 

••• 

6 

1 

Arkansas, 

8 

2 

10 

Florida, 

3 

16 

19 

District  of  Columbia, 

11 

8 

19 

3974 

1470 

6444 
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A  still  hter  investigation  on  this  subject  has  been  made  under 
the  authority  of  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  and  it  appears  that' 
in  18S6,  there  were  no  less  than  287  blind,  in  59  counties 
of  that  state, ;  160  males  and  127  females.  Of  this  number 
60  were  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  29  from  16  to  25^ 

He  following  exhibits  the  number  of  blind  in  the  kingdom 
of  Saxony,  at  two  different  periods«f 

Popnlatioxi.  Blind.  Proporiioiu 

July  3, 1332,  l,55ar23  423  1  in  3675 

December  1, 1834,       1,696.668  324  1  in  4924 

*B<wtoA  MediAal  tad  Sorgieal  JowhaI,  yoL  16,  p.  36,  (Feb.  16,  1887.) 
la  ihft  United  Statee  eeneoi  for  1630, 73  eonnties  aie  eanmenited  in  Ohio. 
^  tLondonAthenmim,  April  23, 1836. 


N«  B.  After  every  effort  to  render  the  6gure8  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages  accurate,  I  find  one  or  two  errors  have  crept  in. 
Page  SS8.  Montgomery  county,  1625,  insert  1  in  the  column 
of  males  under  10. 

Saratoga  county,  1825,  the  total  is  13^nd  not  14. 

Schoharie  county,  1825,  the  total  is  14  and  not  13. 
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Akt.  XIV.  Observations  on  some  of  the  Injuria 
ous  Effects  of  the  Secale  Cornutiw,  h^  Tho- 
mas Chayasse,  Esq.,  Surgeon^  Birmingham. 

(From  the  Fourth  Volume  of  the  Traxtfactions  of  the  Fnmxicial  MediosI 
and  Surgical  Association.) 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  DOt  to  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
discordant  opinions  that  are  known  to  prevail  respectbg  the 
powers  of  the  secale  comutum,  but  to  show,  that  though  an 
important  auxiliary  in  the  practice  of  midwifery,  it  is  calcuU^ 
ted,  when  given  without  care  and  discrimination,  not  only  to 
defeat  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  administered,  but  to  de- 
stroy the  vitality  of  the  child  in  utero ;  and  that  at  other 
times,  e^n  when  given  under  the  guidance  of  judgment 
and  discretion,  it  will  occasion  hour-glass  contraction  and 
retention  of  the  placenta. 

Before,  however,  I  proctt|d  to  the  narrative  of  two  of  the 
Several  cases  which  have  occurred  in  my  own  practice,  I 
wish  it  to  be  understood  that  the  folloVt^ing  obsei^vations, 
which  apply  more  particularly  to  first  laboui^s,  are  not  ba- 
sed on  those  cases  only,  but  conjomtly  on  my  own  experi- 
ence and  that  of  other  practitioners,  who,'  like  myself^  h!av6 
employed  tlie  ergot  vdry  extensively,  and  upon  whose  judg* 
ment  and  veracity  I  place  the  fullest  reliance. 

Mrs.  R«,  8&t.  29,  a  delicate  woman  of  nervous  irritable 
temperament,  was  taken  in  labor  at  the  full  period  of  ute- 
ro-gestation.  Nothing  occurred  worthy  of  observation,  till 
she  had  been  in  labour  between  eight  and  nine  hours^ 
when  the  pains  became  very  frequent,  but  inefficient.  The 
OS  uteri  was  dilated  to  the  extent  of  a  five  shilling  piece. 
With  a  view  to  control  this  irritable  state  of  the  uterus,  a 
warm  emollient  injection  was  administered,  (though  the  bow- 
els had  been  previously  unloaded)  and  a  full  dose  of  opium 
was  given.  These  means  had  not  the  efiect  intended,  nei 
ther  had  the  opiate  procured  sleep,  and  I  found  her  in  an 
hour  afterwards  much  exhausted,  and  the  labour  but  little 
advanced.   Mil^  stimulants  were  had  recourse  to,  but  my  pa* 
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tient  became  very  faint  after  each  pain.  At  this  period  the 
cbUd  was  lively,  the  os  uteri*  still  about  the  size  of  a  crown 
piece,  its  edges  thinner,  tbelocbial  discharge  free,  and  the  ex- 
ternal parts  disposed  to  yield.  At  this  time  I  had  but  little  ex- 
perience of  the  powers  of  the  secale  comutum,  and  conceiving 
that  its  operation,  by  imparting  additional  energy,  would 
overcome  irregular  and  inefficient  action  of  the  uterus,  I  ven- 
tured (as  the  head  of  the  child  was  well  situated)  to  give  her 
two  scruples  of  the  recently  powdered  'substance  in  a  wine 
glass  full  of  water.  Nearly  20  minutes  elapsed  (my  patient 
in  the  interval  being  almost  free  from  painj  before  the  effects 
of  the  ergot  became  apparent.  She  now  began  to  com- 
plain of  great  pain  and  uneasiness  in  the  hypogastric  re- 
gion, different  (to  use  her  own  expression)  from  any  thing 
of  the  Idnd  she  had  experienced  before.  The  pains  in- 
creased in  frequency  and  forci,  till  at  leqgth  they  became 
continuous  and  violent,  lasting  a  full  half  hour,  when 
they  ceased  altogether ;  and  my  patient  grew  restless 
and  anxious.  From  this  period  the  motions  ot  the  child 
were  no  longer  perceptible  ;  and  on  examination  I  found 
the  labour  but  little  advanced.  Mrs.  R.  being  now  free 
from  pain  and  much  exhausted,  fell  asleep,  and  full  two 
hours  elapsed  before  there  was  any  return  of  uterine  action. 
An  increased  flow  of  lochial  discharge  was  soon  followed  by 
some  sharp  bearing  down-pains,  and  soon  afterwards  by  the 
expulsion  of  a  fine  still-born  child.  Firm  and  steady  pres- 
sure was  made  over  the  region  of  the  uterus,  but  no  attempt 
was  made  on  the  part  of  the  womb  to  dislodge  the  placenta. 
As  there  was  no  hemorrhage  I  waited  nearly  an  hour,  but  still 
the  uterus  exhibited  no  disposition  to  throw  off  its  contents, 
and  my  patient's,  as  well  as  my  own  anxiety  being  weU 
awake,  I  introduced  my  hand,  and  immediately  detected  well 
marked  hoar  glass  contraction ;  the  uterus  being  divided  in* 
to  two  chambers,  and  the  placenta  lodged  in  the  upper. 
Finding  the  stricture  very  firm,  I  withdrew  ray  hand,  and 
giving  her  a  full  dose  of  laudanum,  waited  ten  minutes,  and, 
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again  introduced  it.  By  steady  pressure,  with  the  fiagets 
reduced  to  a  conical  .shape,  1  soon  overcame  the  annular 
stricture,  and  brought  the  placenta  away  in  my  hand.  The 
uterus  immediately  contracted  firmly,  and  nothing  occurred 
to  interrupt  the  convalescence  of  my  patient. 

The  result  of  this  case  cost  me  much  pain,  for  I  could 
not  dismiss  irom  my  mind  the  belief  that  the  exhibition  of 
the  ergot  had  destroyed  the  child  ;  and  other  circumstances 
connected  with  my  patient,  rendered  this  impression  a  cause 
of  more  than  ordinary  anxiet}'.  Mrs.  R.  had  been  married 
more  than  five  years,  was  very  desirous  to  have  a  family,  had 
miscarried  for  several  times,  and  it  was  only  by  a  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  rules  laid  down  for  her,  on  her  own  part,  and 
ome  watchfulness  on  mine,  that  she  attained  the  full  period  of 
uterogestation  ;  added  to  which,  the  disappointment  and  un* 
easiness  she  felt  at  the  loss  of  her  child  were  greatly  height- 
ened, by  the  full  persuasion  she  herself  entertained,  that 
she  should  never  agaiii  become  pregnant.  On  this  point 
however  she  was  happily  deceived,  for  in  six  months  she  was 
again  pregnant,  and  so  different  was  her  labour  in  this  in* 
stance,  that  she  required  neither  my  attendance  nor  the  ergoty 
the  child  being  bom  before  my  arrival. 

At  5  oVlock  in  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  June,  1830, 
Mrs.  H,  a  delicate  woman,  36  years  of  age,  was  taken  at  the 
full  period,  with  slight  uterine  pains,  and  other  indications 
of  approaching  labour.  When  I  saw  her,  at  twelve  o'clock, 
she  was  progressing  slowly  but  satisfactorily,  and  the  os 
uteri  was  opened  to  about  the  circumference  of  a  shilling. 
I  was  called  to  her  at  six  p.  m.,  the  pains  being  sharper, 
and  the  os  uteri  the  size  of  a  half-crown.  The  presentation 
was  natural.  The  pains  were  slow,  but  regular,  till  twelve 
oVlock,  when,  increasing  in  frequency  till  two  o'clock,  .the 
liquor  amnii  escaped,  and  there  was  a  suspension  of^painfor 
three-quarters  of  an  hour ;  the  child  being  lively  and  tron* 
blesome.  The  circumference  of  the  os  uteri  was  now  equdl 
to  that  of  a  crown  piece,  and  its  edges^  though  firm,  yltUkd 
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to  presfiire.    I  administered  two  scrup^s  of  powdered  er- 
got    In  twenty  minutes  it  began  to  manirest  its  power,  by 
prodnciDg  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  and  back, 
which  soon  became  severe,  and  continued  without  intermis* 
sioD  for  full  half  an  hour,  when  she  became  quite  easy. 
During  this  time  there  was  but  little  bearing-down  sensation, 
and  I  found,  on  examination,  that  neither  the  os  uteri  nor  per- 
ineuDi  had  undergone  any  material  change.     She  continued 
free  from  pain  for  nearly  an  hour,  enjoying,  in  the  interval,  a 
little  refreshing  sleep.     She  was  awakened  by  a  return  of  the 
pains,  which  soon  becoming  severe  and  sensibly  effective, 
the  perineum  was  speedily  on  the  stretch,  and  in  less  than 
half  an  hour  my  patient  was  delivered  of  a  fine  still-born 
child.     After  waiting  full  half  an  hour,   the  uterus  in  the 
interim  shewing  no  disposition  to  throw  off  its  contents,  (al« 
thottgh  the  belly  and  loins  had  been  well  rubbed,  and  the 
womb  itself  forcibly  grasped  from  time  to  time  with  the 
hand,  but  without  the  effect  of  producing  satisfactory  con. 
traction  of  the  organ)  my  patient  began  to  flood  considera- 
Uy.    Unable  to  trace  the  insertion  of  the  funis  into  the  pla* 
cental  mass,  I  suspected  there  was  hour-glass  contraction, 
and  on  introducing  my  hand  my  suspicions  were  confirmed. 
I  imniediately  withdrew  it,  gave  her  fifty  drops  of  tincture 
Qf  opium,  and  after  waiting  half  an  hour  again  passed  my 
hand  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.     The  constriction  was 
soon  overcome ;  and  as  there  was  no  adhesion,  the  after* 
birth  was  easily  brought  away.     My  patient  ultimately  did 
well,  but  no  conception  has  since  taken  place. 

I  chink  it  unnecessary  to  detain  the  reader  with  the  details 
of  additional  cases,  as  the  facts  in  all  of  them  correspond 
with  those  I  have  already  related.  The  destruction  of  the 
child  i».ntero,  by  means  of  the  ergot  of  rye,  whether  consi- 
dered la  a  moral  or  medico-juridieal  point  of  view,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  no  ordinary  moment.  My  attention  was  first  called 
10  it  by  .the  the  cases  I  have  related ;  subsequently  by  others; 
and  ImsbeeB  again  aronsed  by  the  largo  number  of  cases  of 
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still-born  children  that  are  weekly  reported  in  the  bills  of 
mortality,  as  they  occnr  in  the  metropolis.  In  the  bills  of 
mortality  as  announced  in  the  Medical  Gazette  of  December 
10th,  1833,  no  less  than  seventy-five  children  are  reported 
to  have  been  still-Born  in  ttie  short  space  of  one  week,  from 
the  3rd  to  the  10th  of  that  month. 

When  it  is  considered  that  an  agent  so  powerful  as  the 
seeale  cornatum,  has  found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  female 
midwives  who  have  neither  experience  nor  discretion  to 
guide  them,  and  whose  success  is  usually  measured,  not  so 
much  by  the  fortunate  issue  of  their  cases  (I  mean  as  far  as 
the  infant  is  concerned)  as  by  the  expedition  with  which  the 
labour  is  brought  to  a  close,  I  think  there  is  great  reason  to 
believe  that  many  of  the  deaths,  so  reported,  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  abuse  of  this  potent,  but  valuable  medicine. 

In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  I  may  observe,  that  it 
was  stated  in  one  of  the  American  Medical  Journals  a  few 
years  ago,  that  the  number  of  still-born  children  had  increa- 
sed in  such  an  enormous  ratio  since  the  introduction  of  er- 
got into  the  practice  of  midwifery,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  oo 
the  mind  of  the  writer,  that  the  employment  of  this  vegeta- 
ble has  been  in  a  great  measure  instrumental  in  producing 
such  a  result. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  influence  of  the  seeale 
cornutum  in  producing  hour-glas^  contraction  of  the  uterus. 

These  cases  occur  more  frequently  in  first  than  in  subse- 
quent labours,  and  this  fact  is  confirmed  by  others  as  well 
as  myself. 

Retention  of  the  placenta,  arising  from  the  employment 
of  the  seeale  cornutum,  is  an  evil  to  which  the  attention  of 
the  profession,  has,  I  believe,  never  before  been  directed  ; 
and  I  am  convinced  that  since  the  ergQt  has  been  caUed  into 
use,  cases  of  this  kind  have  been  of  far  more  common  occur- 
rence than  formerly,  although  in  my  own  practice,  as  well 
as  in  that  of  those  friends  whom  I  have  consulted,  steady 
and  firm  pressure  have  been  uniformly  applied  to  the  uterine 
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region,  rither  by  bandage  or  by  the  hand  of  an  assistant,  in 
the  proper  stage  of  tlie  labour. 

This  event  has  taken  place  in  my  own  practice,  in  twenty- 
three  instances,  during  a*periodof  ^even  years.  In  eighteen 
of  the  cases  the  children  were  still-born  and  in  all  of  these, 
ergot  had  been  administered.  In  the  practice  of  my  relative 
and  partner,  Mr.  P.  H.  Chavasse,  nine  cases  of  still-born 
children  have  followed  its  use  ;  and  my  experienced  and  va- 
laed  friend,  Mr.  Jukes,  a  surgeon  of  the  general  Hospital, 
in  Birmingham,  is  so  convinced  of  the  fact,  that  he  has  long 
since  abandoned  its  employment  altogether. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  Mr.  Jukes  has  kindly  obli- 
ged me  with  the  following  important  letter  containing  the 
result  of  his  experience.  Mr.  Elkington,  of  this  town,  whose 
very  extensive  midwifery  practice  has  afforded  him  most  am- 
ple opportunities  of  ascertaining  the  powers  of  the  ergot,  has 
likewise  favoured  me  with  a  letter ;  and  to  Mr*  P.  H. 
Chavasse,  I  am  indebted  for  the  third ;  all  of  which,  as  ten- 
-ding  to  confirm  the  opinions  I  entertain  on  the  subject,  I  can- 
not resist  the  pleasure  of  transcribing  in  this  place.  Mr» 
Jnkes  writes, — 

Mj  Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  enquiries,  I  beg  to  state,  that 
in  my  first  trials  of  secale  cornufum,  I  had  no  less  than  six  cases 
of  retention  of  the  placenti,, almost  in  succession  ;  three  of  which 
were  well  marked  cases  of  hour-glass  contraction.  In  each  of 
these  cases  I  had  not  employed  it  till  the  osr  uteri  was  fairly  dilat- 
ed. They  were  all  cases  of  arrest,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  would 
have  been  brought  to  a  safe  termination  by  the  powers  of  nature 
alone,  had  I  waited  a  sufficient  length  of  time.  In  four  of  these 
cases  no  pregnancy  has  again  taken  place ;  and  out  of  six,  five  of 
the  infants  were  born  dead.  It  may  be  said,  these  were  extreme 
cases,  and,  fortuitously  happening  so  nearly  together,  present  a 
singularity  which  would  not  otherwise  happen.  Certain  it  in,  I 
was  at  once  induced  to  pause  in  its  use ;  but  though  I  have  done 
«o,  I  have,  nevertheless,  been  actively  alive  to  the  effects  of  its  em- 
ployment by  others^  and  I  can  safely  say,  I  am  more  and  more  con* 
finned  in  my  opinion,  that  it  should  not  be  permitted  to  be  used  so 
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indiscriminately  as  it  te,  and  has  been*  by  practitioners  in  goncral* 
a  nd  more  especially  by  women  practising  midwiferyi  who  ought 
never  to  be  suffereJ  to  use  it,  excepting  under  medical  direction. 
.  After  ergot  is  administered,  I  have  observed  that  no  regular  in* 
termitting  pains,  as  in  natural  labour,  occur,  but  that  there  is  a 
general  strain  and  effort  to  expel,  until  the  child  is  born ;  and 
hence  more  than  ordinary  care  is  required  in  guarding  the  perine- 
um, or  otherwise  it  will  be  torn  asunder.  Indeed,  so  different  is 
the  patient's  situation,  that  if  the  practitioner  be  inexperienced  the 
child  will  frequently  be  born  before  he  is  aware  of  it.  In  several 
instances  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  there  has  been  the 
greatest  possible  danger  of  rupture  of  the  uterus  taking  place;  and 
in  one  case,  where  the  ergot  had  been  roost  injudiciously  givea, 
before  the  position  of  the  child  had  been  accurately  ascertained, 
and  in  which  one  of  the  arms  was  afterwards  discovered  to  pre- 
sent, the  difficulty  in  turning  was  so  great  as  to  be  almost  insupe- 
rable. I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  cases  of  retention  of  the  pla- 
centa are  become  very  much  more  frequent  since  the  ergot  has 
been  brought  into  such  general  use. 

Believe  me,  dear  Chavasse, 

Very  truly  yours, 

ALFRED  JUKES. 
NewhaU  Street,  August  1st,  1835. 

Mr.  Elkington  writes, — 

My  Dear  Sir, — At  one  time  I  was  in  the  habit  of  using  ergotf 
in  protracted  or  lingering  labours,  extensively,  and  frequently  with 
decided  advantage  ;  but  the  exhibition  of  it  was  so  of\en  followed 
by  irregular  action  of  the  uterus,  sometimes  by  increasin;]^  and  in- 
efficient pains,  and  by  retention  of  the  placenta,  that  I  now  aeldom 
use  it.  I  find,  on  referring  to  my  notes,  that  several  of  those  pa- 
tients who  took  it  had  still-born  children.  It  was  rarely,  if  ever, 
given  until  the  os  uteri  was  fairly  dilated.  Since  1  have  used  it 
less  frequently,  I  have  had  very  few  cases  of  retention  of  the  pla* 
centa. 

Your^s,  truly, 

FRANCIS  ELKINGTON. 

8L  PauPs  Square^  August  SM,  1935. 
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Mr.  P.  H.  Chavasse  adds, — 

Dear  Sir,— Mj  expeiicnce'of  the  sccalo  corniilum  leads  me  to 
concur  in  opinion  with  yourself  respecting  its  effects,  and  morees« 
pectalljr  in  first  labours,  in  vvhich  1  believe  it  to  be  a  very  frequent 
cause  of  still-born  children,  and,  subsequently,  of  hour-glass  con« 
traction  of  the  uterus.  I  have  employed  it  now  for  nearly  five 
years,  and  have  hnd^  during  that  time,  nine  cases  of  still-born  chil- 
dren. Four  of  these  were  firs^t  labours,  and  they  are  the  only  first 
labours  in  which  I  have  given  it.  Two  of  the  patients  have  not 
since  conceived.  There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  any  of  them : 
they  were  simply  lingering  labours,  and  in  all,  before  I  adminis* 
fercd  it,  there  was  every  indication  of  the  children  being  alive.  I 
did  not  employ  it  before  the  os  uteri  was  eod  and  yielding,  and  di- 
lated to  the  size  of  a  crown  piece,  or  even  larger.  In  most  of 
thrse  cases  the  placenta  was  longer  than  upual  in  being  ex[)elled, 
although  the  pains  seemed  more  than  sufficient  to  occasion  its  ex- 
pulsion, ossisted,  as  they  uniformly  were,  from  pressure  over  the 
region  of  the  uterus,  provided  there  had  not  been  hour-glass  con- 
tracttoo.  These  cases  have  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression 
on  my  mind  ;  and  I  have  long  since  come  to  the  determination, 
never  to  give  ergot  in  first  labours,  nor,  indeed,  in  subsequent 
ones  without  great  care  and  caution. 

I  remain^  most  sincerely  yours, 

P.  H.  CHAVASSE. 

In  all  the  cases  that  came  under  my  observation,  no  ad« 
liesioD  occasioned  the  retention  of  the  placenta,  which  bein; 
detached  from  the  parieties  of  the  uterus,  was  detained  in 
the  upper  cavity  of  that  organ,  formed  by  the  hour-glaci 
contraction. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in  seven  of  these  cases  no  sub- 
sequent conception  has  taken  place.  How  far  the  ergot  may 
have  had  any  influence  iu  producing  this  condition,  a  great- 
er extent  of  observation  than  roy  experience  has  hitherto  af- 
forded me  can  alone  elucidate. 

That  the  operation  of  the  ergot  is  specifically  on  the  nte« 
rot,  IS  a  fact  generally  acknowledged ;  and  my  own  expe* 
riencei  deduced  from  very  exteusive  trials,  leads  me  to  be* 
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lieve  that  its  peculiar  effects,  if  not  wholly  directed,  are  prin- 
cipally exerted  on  the  circular  fibses  of  this  organ;  for  in 
those  cases  in  which  hour-glass  contraction  took  place,  no 
resistance  was  offered  to  the  introduction  of  the  hand  into  the 
cavity  till  it  reached  the  stricture,  when  very  firm  and  un- 
yielding pressure  was  required  to  subdue  it.  It  would,  more- 
over, seem  not  unreasonable  to  infer,  that  an  irritable  organ 
like  the  uterus,  when  thrown  into  a  state  of  inordinate  action, 
should  contract  to  that  degree  which  constitutes  spasm,  and 
that  those  fibres  to  which  its  powers  seem  more  particularly 
directed,  should  evince  this  effect  in  a  peculiar  degree. 

Dr.  Dewees  appears  to  think  otherwise,  for  he  says, — 
*^It  is  not  the  alternate  contraction  that  is  increased  by  the 
substance,  the  tonic,  which  is  of  more  value,  is  powerfully 
augmented,  since  it  can,  in  consequence  of  this  power,  be 
most  advantageously  employed  in  many  cases  where  this  ef- 
fect is  all  important."  He  then  observes  that,  *^  unlike  odier 
stimulants,  it  is  never  followed  by  inertia  of  the  uterus  :  and 
that  although  hemorrhage  sometimes  succeeds  other  stim- 
uli,  though  successfully  exerted  as  regards  the  mere  deliv- 
ery, he  has  never  witnessed  such  a  consequence  follow  the 
use  of  ergot."  But  no  mention  is  made  of  the  subject  more 
immediately  under  consideration. 

One  fact,  which  I  have  uniformly  observed,  is  remarked 
by  the  above  named  eminent  obstetrician,  namely,  ''that  er- 
got never  acts  with  so  much  energy  as  when  it  acts  quickly ; 
and  that  when  it  does  not  manifest  its  influence  in  twenty 
minutes,  or  half  an  hour,  it  utterly  fails." 

This  difference  in  its  operation  is,  I  imarine,  to  be  attribu- 
ted rather  to  the  individual  than  the  medicine ;  some  sys- 
tems being  more  susceptible  of  its  action  than  others. 

Under  the  direction  of  a  discriminating  and  enlightened 

practitioner,  however,  the  secale  cornutum  may,  I  am  per* 

snaded,  be  prescribed  with  every  prospect  of  success  ;  but 

'  in  the  hands  of  the  unobservant  and  ignorant,  much  injury, 

as  well  as  disappointment,  will  accrue  from  its  use.    I  came 
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tt»  tbiseoncla^ioii  long  before  I  saw  Dr.  Dewees'  paper ;  who, 
in  the  following  directions  for  its  employment,  embodies  the 
rules  by  which  my  own  practice  has  been  principally  regula- 
ted : — 

1.  It  should  never  be  given  before  the  membranes  are 
ruptured,  the  os  uteri  dilated,  and  the  external  parts  dispo- 
sed to  yield. 

2.  But  should  the  pains  flag  from  any  cause,  it  may  be  gi- 
ven, provided  the  labour  be  natural,  accoiding  to  the  accep- 
tation of  the  term  natural  labour— that  is,  when  the  head  is 
welt  sitaated,  thehreech,  the  feet,  or  the  knees  present.  For 
independently  of  any  accident  which  may  complicate  the  la- 
bcKir,  it  is  desirable  to  hasten  it  sometimes,  for  the  safety  of 
tbe:cbild,  wbett'  the  natural  powers  are  incompetent  to  this  end. 

8.:  And  if  the  labour  be  aecompanied  by  any  such  accidebt 
as-ftooding^  convulsion,  syncope,  &c.  it  may  be  sometimes 
employed  10*  great  advantage,  provided  rules  1  and  8  are  not 
violated* 

■  4.  It  may  be  tteed  oiten  with  much  advantage  in  every  kind 
of  premature  labour;  and  at  the  full  time,  when  the  placenta 
is  not  thrown  off,  and  the  uterus  is  in  a  state  of  atony. 

5;  WbenfloodingB  talfie  place  after  the  rupture  of  the  mem- 
braaes,  the  o#nleri  welldilated»  the  pains  feeble,  but  the  child 
well  situated. 

•  6.  When  the  head  of  the  child  has  been  left  in  the  uterus 
hy  beii^  sepatnted  fr^m  ita  body. 

.  7;*.  When  the  uterus  is  painfully  distended  by  coagula. 

.In  a  ense^of  ptfetperal  oonyulsions,  occurring  in  the  first  la^ 
boor  of  af»leUioric<yottDg  woman,  ergot  (after  a  copious  ab 
slMction  of  Uo6d)  waiB  administered,  in  accordance  with  rale 
No.  S  of  Dr#  I>6WeeSr  No  recurrence  of  the  eonvnbions  took 
plafiei  bat  »6tiU*born  child  was  expelled-in  an  hour  after» 
under  chcnnurtances  similar  to  those  related  in  the  other  ca- 
sea,  and  there  Was  a  retenticm  of  the  placenta  ;  but  die  has 
siaea  canaeived  and  done  well.* 
Under  the  fifth  head  I  must  be  allowed  to  differ  .from  Dr. 
Vol.  S.  46 
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Dewees,  both  as  regards  its  exhibition  in  premature  laboura^  mm 
well  as  in  those  cases  in  which  the  placenta  is  not  thrown  oflT 
for  want  of  contractile  power. 

My  own  observation  would  lead  me  to  believe,  that  ergot  ex-^ 
ercises  no  power  over  the  uterus  until  the  full  term  of  pregnan- 
cy is  accomplished;  or  until  the  muscular  fibres  of  that  organ 
have  been  excited  to  action  bjr  the  pains  of  labour.  In  two 
instances  which  came  to  my  knowledge,  in  which  it  was  gi- 
ven with  a  view  to.  excite  premature  labour,  it  entirely  failed. 
In  one,  that  of  a  single  woman,  it  was  taken  by  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  female  midwife,  in  full  and  repeated  doses, 
but,  though  it  excited  violent  vomiting,  it  failed  to  accom* 
plish  the  purpose.  I  have  repeatedly  tried  it  as  an  emmena- 
gogue,  and  more  particularly  in  those  females  in  whom  mens* 
struation  has  never  taken  place,  as  well  as  in  those  in  whom 
it  has  occurred,  though  only  in  a  very  sparing  degree,  and 
where  the  deficiency  has  appeared  to  arise  from  want  of  suf- 
ficient activity  in  the  uterine  circulation,  hut  without  any  ap* 
parent  advantage.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  aAer-birth  has 
not  been  thrown  ofi*,  it  has  been  repeatedly  exhibited,  but 
without  the  least  effect  in  promoting  its  expulsion. 

The  following  cases  illustrate  the  efiect  of  ergot  in  uterein 
hemorrhage  during  labour,  and  shew  the  superior  efiicacj 
of  that  medicine  to  the  employment  of  the  plug : — 

Mrs.  Adkins,  »t.  38,  of  a  full  plethoric  habit,  and  the  mo- 
ther of  seven  children,  was  seized,  at  the  full  period  of  preg- 
nancy, with  alight  labour  pains,  followed  by  profuse  hemor- 
rhage* I  was  called  in  great  haste,  and  found  her  much  ex- 
hausted by  the  copious  discharge  of  blood  that  had  taken  placa 
before  my  arrival.  The  pains  had,  in  a  great  measure,  left 
her.  The  os  uteri  was  larger  than  a  half  crown*peice,  and  di- 
latable, and  on  ont|ieide  a  portion  of  protruding  placenta  could 
be  detected.  As  the  hemorrhage  continued,  and  every  suc- 
ceeding pain  was  followed  by  a  gush  of  blood,  I  at  once  freely 
ruptured  the  membranes,  and,  as  the  presentation  was  natu- 
ral, gave  her  two  scruples  of  ergot  in  a  wine-glassful  of  bran- 
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djr  and  water*  My  patient  at  this  time  was  pale  and  exhaus- 
ted, and  for  fifteen  minutes  (here  was  neither  pain  nor  bleed- 
ing. She  was  seized  with  severe  dilating  pains;  and  I  found, 
on  making  an  examination,  that  the  portion  of  placenta  had 
been  retracted.  The  os  uteri  dilated  rapidly,  and  the  head 
descending,  she  was  safelj  delivered  of  a  dead  child,  in  thirty 
minutes  from  the  time  the  secale  comutum  was  administered, 
and  without  any  recurrence  of  hemorrhage.  The  after  birth 
was  speedily  detached  by  the  natural  efforts  of  the  uterus,  and 
my  patient  was  soon  restored  to  health.  In  this  case  it  was 
clear,  from  the  putrid  state  of  the  foetus,  that  it  had  been  dead 
some  days  berore  the  labour  commenced. 

The  second  case  occurred  in  a  delicate  woman,  the  mother 
of  six  children,  and  the  wife  of  an  inn-keeper  of  this  town. 
She  had  been  busily  engaged  all  Saturday,  and  till  one  o'clock 
on  the  Sunday  morning,  when  she  went  to  bed.  At  two 
o'clock  she  was  awaked  by  slight  symptoms  of  labour,  and  at 
half-past  two,  to  use  her  own  expression,  her  '^bed-linen  was 
sodden  with  blood."  In  her  alarm  she  got  out  of  bed ;  and 
a  messenger  was  despatched  for  me.  I  found  her  still  up 
and  supporting  herself  by  the  bed-post :  she  was  in  great  dis- 
tress, and  the  floor  for  a  considerable  distance  around  her  co- 
vered with  blood.  I  placed  her  immediately  on  the  bed,  and 
discovered,  on  examination,  a  considerable  portion  of  placen- 
ta protruding  between  the  foetal  head  and  the  os  uteri,  which 
was  dilated  to  the  size  of  a  five  shilling  piece.  She  stated, 
that  in  all  her  previous  labours  the  membranes  had  been  no 
sooner  ruptured,  than,  the  expulsive  pains  coming  on,  the  in* 
fant  was  born.  Bearing  in  mind  the  effect  of  the  ergot  in 
the  former  case,  I  gave  her  a  drachm  of  the  powder  in  some 
brandy  and  water,  as  she  was  so  much  exhausted  by  the  pre- 
vious  depletion,  and  the  membranes,  which  were  unusually 
thick,  were  then  ruptured.  Nearly  half  an  hour  elapsed, 
and  there  was  neither  pain  nor  hemorrhage,  owing,  I  suspect, 
to  her  very  debilitated  state,  as  the  pulse  was  extremely  fee^ 
Ue  and  the  extremities  cold.    Hot  brandy  and  water  was 
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freeljr  administered,  and  ibe  uterine  pains  returned.  These^ 
in  a  few  minutes,  became  continuous  and  severe,  the  detached 
portion  of  placenta  was  no  longer  to  be  felt,  and  in  ten  mi- 
nutes my  patient  was  delivered  of  a  fine  still-born  child.  The 
after-birth  came  away  in  fifteen  minutes  afterwards  ;  but  not 
two  ounces  of  blood  were  lost  from  the  time  the  ergot  was 
given»  till  the  moment  of  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta. 

The  result  of  this  case,  as  far  as  the  safety  of  the  mother 
was  concerned,  was  most  satisfactory  ;  but  whether  the  death, 
or  ihe  ch.ld  was  occasioned  by  the  separation  of  a  portion  of 
the  placenta,  and  the  drainage  that  ensued,  or  whether  it  may 
be  attributable  to  the  ergot,  I  cannot  determine.  I  am,  how- 
ever, inclined  to  ascribe  it  to  the  foriner  cause,  inasmuch  as 
the  vii  viiiz  was  no  sooner  roused  by  the  stimulant,  than  the 
power  of*  the  ergot  began  to  manifest  itself,  and  continued 
without  interruption  till  the  expulsion  of  the  child  took  place* 

I  am  likewise  indebted  to  Mr.  Jukes  for  the  following  case^ 
as  also  illustrative  of  the  value  of  ergot  when  j  diciously  em- 
ployed : — In  the  month  of  April  last,  I  was  called  suddenly 
to  Mrs.  A.  I  learnt,  on  my  arrival,  that  during  the  night 
she  was  awaked  by  a  rapid  fiow  of  what  she  conceived  to  be 
liquor  amnii,  but  which,  to  her  surprise,  she  afterwards  dis- 
covered to  be  blood*  I  found  her  without  pain,  feeling  only 
uneasiness  around  the  lower  part  of  the  ahdomen,  and  com- 
plaining of  being  faint.  On  examination,  I  found  the  os  uteri 
dilated  to  the  size  of  half-a-crown,  and  not  at  all  rigid.  There 
was  evidently  draining  still  going  on,  but  the  membranes 
were  entire.  It  now  became  an  important  question,  whether 
the  case  should  be  left  to  nature  and  watched,  or  whether  la* 
hour  should  be  brought  on  by  some  appropriate  means.  I 
accordingly  sent  for  Mr.  Ingleby,  who  concurred  with  me  ia 
the  propriety  of  immediately  rupturing  the  membranes  most 
freely,  (an  important  point  in  such  a  case)  and,  provided  the 
presentation  proved  natural,  to  give  her  a  full  dose  of  ergot, 
and  await  the  result :  this  was  accordingly  done.  In  about 
an  boor  and  a  half  after,  she  was  safely  delivered  of  .a  living 
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chiU }  and  the  placenta  fallowed  fwithput  difficulty.  She  re- 
covered rapidly  froo)  the  effects  of  the  delirery,  but  afterwards 
became  the  aubject  of  anasarca* 

The  remarks  Just  made  on  the  subject  of  uterine  bemoff 
rba^,  remind  me  so  forcibly  of  a  case  of  flooding  subsequent 
tQ  delivery,  in  which  a  novel  mode  of  treatment  was  resorted 
to  with  such  eminent  success,  that  I  am  induced  to  record  tb^ 
particulars  in  this  place# 

Mrs.  B.,  a  thin  phlegmatic  woman,  28  years  of  age,  was 
delivered  of  her  first  childi  after  a  natural  labour  of  six  hour^ 
^Juration*  The  unaided  expulsion  of  the  placenta,  in  twenty 
minutes  afterwards,  was  immediately  succeeded  by  a  tremen-* 
dons  gusl»  of  blood,,  which  deluged  the  bed  and  bleached  my 
paftent«  My  hand  was  instantly  applied  tQ  the  hypogastrium, 
wbeo  I  found  the  uterus  loose  and  uncontracted.  Desiring 
the  nurse  to  make  firm  aod  steady  pressure  oyer  the  region  of 
tbe  womb  with  both  her  bands,  I  introduced  my  right  hand 
into  its  cavity,  in  the  hope  of  inducing  immediate  contraction* 
After  a  lapse  of  twenty  minutes,  and  no  change  baying  been 
€ffected,  I  gave  her  a  drachm-dose  of  powdered  ergot,  and  re- 
peated it  in  twenty  minutes,  but  without  any.  result.  .My 
liand  had  now  been  retained  a  considerable  time  in  the  ute- 
rus, and  every  attempt  made  to  excite  uterine  action,  by  mo- 
ving it  from  side  to  side,  during  which  I  could  distinctly  feel 
the  fingers  of  the  assistant  through  the  attenuated  walls  of  the 
womb  and  the  abdominal  parietes.  My  patient  being  now 
tn  a  most  alarming  state,  almost  pulseless,  but  without  hemor- 
rhage, I  requested  the  assistance  of  my  friend,' Mr.  Thomas 
Taylor,  and  desired  the  messenger  to  bring,  with  all  despatch, 
the  apparatus  for  performing  transfusion,  and  in  the  mean 
time  I  drenched  her  freely  with  brandy.  On  Mr.  Taylor's 
arrival,  he  renewed  the  pressure  to  the  external  parts,  and 
kneaded  the  belly  from  time  to  time,  with  a  view  to  stimu- 
late the  uterus  to  contract,  while' my  hand  was  still  retained 
in  its  cavity.  Although  during  this  time  no  more  blood  had 
been  lost,  my  patient,  equally  exhausted,  evinced  no  signs  of 
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returning  animation ;  and  transfusion  holding  out  the  onlf 
chance  of  prolonging  life,  our  friend,  Mr.  Inglehy,  liTiQg  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  was  requested  to  assist  us. 
While  making  the  necessary  preparations,  it  forcibly  struck 
me  that  a  sudden  shock  given  to  the  womb  would  bring  on 
contraction,  and  I  was  about  resorting  to  that  excellent  plan 
recommended  by  Dr«  Gooch,  of  pouring  cold  water  on  the 
naked  belly  from  a  height,  when  having  a  half-pint  syringe 
in  my  hand,  and  the  position  of  the  patient  favouring  its  em- 
ployment, I  at  once  injected  eight  ounces  of  cold  water  into 
the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  and  immediately  repeated  it,  (Mrs.  B. 
being  at  this  time  too  exhausted  to  be  at  all  conscious  of  what 
was  going  on.)  The  eflect  was  perfectly  magical :  the  ute- 
rus instantly  and  firmly  contracted  ;  the  heart  participated  in 
the.  general  shock,  re-action  commenced,  and  in  half  an  hour 
my  patient  was  safe  in  bed.  So  profuse  a  hemorrhage,  and 
occurring,  too,  in  so  delicate  a  subject,  was  succeeded  by 
anasarca  ;  but  this  speedily  yielding  to  the  use  of  bark  and 
ammonia,  in  combination  with  diuretics,  I  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  my  patient,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  per* 
fectly  restored  to  health. 
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APPENDIX. 


L  Abstract  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Medical  So- 
ciety of  the  State  or  New- York,  at  its  Annual 
Session  in  February^  1836. 

TnE  Society  met»  pursuant  to  statute,  at  the  Capttol,  in  the  citj 
ef  Alhanj,  on  the  2d  of  February,  1836. 

PRESENT, 

^Dr.  John  H.  Steel,  Permanent  Member,  PresidenU 

James  M*Naughton,  Permanent  Member,  VUe  Prtsidmt. 

Joel  A.  Wing,  Permanent  Member,  Scer^ttnjf. 

Hatt  Williams,  Permanent  Member,  T)reasurer» 

T.  Romejn  Beck,  Permanent  Member. 

Daniel  Ajres,  Permanent  Member. 

John  6.  Morgan,  Permanent  Member. 

Samuel  White,  Permanent  Member. 
^Jonathan  Eights,  Permanent  Member. 

William  Bay,  Permanent  Member. 

Peter  Wendell,  Permanent  Member. 

Sumner  Ely,  Delegate,  Otsego. 

Hiram  Corliss,  Delegate,  Washington. 

John  P.  Higgins,  Delegate,  Saratoga. 

Samuel  P.  Bishop,  Delegate,  Ton^tans, 

Calvin  W.  Smith,  Delegate,  Herkimer. 

JohB  James,  Delegate,  Albany. 
*John  McCall,  Delegate,  Oneida. 
^Samuel  M'Clallen,  Permanent  Member. 
^Moses  Hale,  Permanent  Member. 
^Robert  G.  Frary,  Delegate,  Columbia. 
^Richard  Pennell,  Permanent  Member. 
tPerris  Jacobs,  Delegate,  Delaware. 

*  Took  tboir  seats  on  the  second  day. 
t  Took  his  seat  on  the  third  daj. 
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The  followinf^  gentlemen  presented  ccrtificateB  as  Delegates 
from  their  respective  County  Medical  Societies,  and  took  their 
seats  accordingly: 

Dr.  A.  G.  Benedict,  Dutchess. 
^SimeonSnow,  Montgomery, 
Daniel  H.  Btssel,  Lunngston. 
Henry  Maxwell,  Niagara. 
Anson  Coleman,  Monroe. 
Francis  L  Harris,  Erie, 
William  S.  Paddock,  8t*  Lawrence. 
Augustus  Willard,  Chenango, 
E.  B.  Burroughs,  Madisom. 
*Peter  S.  Swart,  Schoharie. 
Eli  Pierce,  Greene. 
*James  M.  Gardiner,  Orange. 
♦John  F.  Gray,  ^ew-  York. 
LakeG.Teft,  Onondaga. 

The  following  Physicians,  being  members  of  the  Legislature^' 
were  invited  to  take  seats  as  Hmiorary  Members  ei^fficio : 
Dr.  Stoddard  Judd,  Dutchess. 
John  G.  Tubbs,  Seneca, 
Lowrey  Barney,  Jefferson. 
Nicholas  B.  Mead,  Chenango. 
Nathaniel  Topping,  Suffoik. 
William  A.  Sutton,  Tioga. 
Samuel  G  Dimmick,  Sullivan. 
Daniel  Denison,  Onondaga, 

Dr.  Benjamin  J.  Walworth,  President  of  the  Medical  Society 
of  the  county  of  Chautauque,  and  Dr.  Charles  B.  Coventry,  Pro- 
fessor in  the  Medical  Department  of  Geneva  College,  were  invited 
to  take  seats  as  Honorary  Members 

The  loUowing  donations  from  County  Medical  Societies  to  tbo 
Medical  Prize  Fund,  were  received. 

From  Tompkins  county,    $5  00    From  Oneida  connty,       5  00 
Washington,  6  00  Westchester,         600 

Dutchess,  6  00  Niagara,  2  00 

"  Took  their  seats  on  the  second  day. 
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Herkimer,             •    5  00  Onondagai            3  00 

Erie,                          5  00  Madison,               3  00 

Monroe,'                   5  00  Saratoga,              3  00 

Albany,                     5  00  Cbeuango,             2  00 

Columbia,                 6  00  Montgomery,        3  00 

New-York,                6  00  Schoharie,            3  00 

Delaware,                  200  Greene,                3  00 

Orange,  for  1835-6,  6  00  College  P.&  S  ?  ^  nn 

Kings, for  1635-6,    400  W,  D.      S 

St  Lawrence,  5  00  

$99  00 

Sundry  lists  of  officers  of  County  Medical  Societies,  were  pre- 
senCDd,  and  on  motion,  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Publication. 

Tbe  Treasurer  presented  his  annual  report,  in  words  following 
to  wit,  and  which,  on  motion  was  referred  ton  committee  consisting 
of  Drs.  Ely,  Higgins  and  Bishop. 

Tbe  Treasurer  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New- 
York,  reports  the  following,  as  the  state  of  tbe  funds,  this  2nd  day 
of  February,  1836. 

Bj  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  February 
4, 1835,  agreea1>le  to  the  report  of  the  comnaittee  ap- 
pointed to  examine  the  Treasurer's  accounts,  $67  00 

B/  cash  from  the  Secretary,  Dr.  Joel  A.  Winii;,  beioff 
the  amount  received  from  18  counties,  and  the  Col- 
lege at  Fairfield,  as  donations  to  the  Medical  Prize 
Fnnd,  8000 

By  cash  from  the  same-^from  the  delegate  of  Colum- 
bia County  Medical  Society,  for  sets  of  transactions 
of  the  Society,  4  00 

By  cash  from  the  same — being  tbe  amount  sent  by  Dr. 
James  B.  Manley,  Senior  Censor,  for  thirteen  diplo- 
mas, granted  by  the  Censors  of  the  Southern  District,       130  00 

By  cash  from  Dr.  Thomas  Spencer,  Sienior  Censor,  lor   ^ 
three  diplomas,  graiUed  by  the  Censors  of  the  West- 
em  District,  30  00 

By  cash,  kom  the  Secretary,  Dr.  Joel  A.  Wing,  for  one 
diploma^  granted  by  the  Censors  of  the  Eastera 
District,  10  00 


1321  00 


The  expenditures  for  the  year  1835,  are  shown  by  the  foliowii^ 
accounts  and  vouchers : 

To  cash  paid  Solomon  Hays,  May  2Qd,  1235.  for  eer-  « 

▼ices  during  the  session  of  the  Society,  for  wood, 
paper,  quills,  &c.,  1S35,  No.  1,  10  3T$ 

To  B.  W.  &  C.  Skinner,  for  bindmg  By-Laws,  1  vol. 
TVansactions,  pfintmg  500  circulars  forComitiaMi- 
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nora,  printing  50  Rules  of  order,  do  100  Requisi- 
tions  for  graduation,  binding  2  Nos.  Transactions  to 
be  sent  to  Europe,  for  the  year  1832 — for  printing 
400  circulaVs  for  Committee  of  Publication,  do  150 
Petitions  of  Comitia  Minora,  for  1833,  36  60 

1835,  May  27.    Printing  100  Med.  Transactions,  part 
2.  vol  2,  150  00 


9196  87 
Aoiount  of  balance,  1835,  07  00 

Amount  of  monies  received,  1835,  254  00 

Amount  of  expenditures,  1835,  196  87 

Leaving  a  balance  this  day  in  the  hands  of  the  Treas- 
urer, of  $124  12 
All  which  is  respecfully  submitted, 

PLATT  WILLIAMS,  Treantrer. 

The  Censors  of  the  Middle  District,  reported  that  they  had 
not  examined  any  students  during  the  last  year. 

The  Censors  of  the  Eastern  District,  made  a  similar  report. 

The  Censors  of  the  Western  District,  made  a  similar  report. 

The  Censora  of  the  Southern  District  reported  that  tbej  had 
examined  and  licensed  the  following : 

1835.  March  6.    Michael  Castle,  England. 
John  Shanks, 

Henry  Willsher,  England. 
Horatio  Stone. 
Henry  Senff,  Germany. 
John  B.  Still  well,  NewTork. 
George.  C:  Ball,  Brooklyn. 
George  Koch,  Island  of  Ceylon, 

The  Comitia  Minora,  reported  that  at  the  last  session  of  the  R*- 

Stnts  oY  the  University,  that  body  had  declined  to  confer  the 
onorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  on  gentlemen  recooi* 
mended  for  that  honor  by  this  Society,  and  (hat  said  refusal  bad 
originated  in  an  opinion  that  certain  portions  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  precluded  the  exercise  of  that  power.  The  Comitia 
Minora  therefore,  recommended  that  a  petition  be  presented  to  the 
Legislature,  for  an  explanatory  act  on  this  subject. 

Oo  motion,  the  communication  of  the  Comitia  Minora,  was  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  consisting  of  Drs.  Judd,  Benedict  and  Mead. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Wendell, 

JKesolved  unanimously,  That  the  following  entry  be  made  on  tbe 
minutes  of  the  Society. 

Whereas,  this  society  have  heard  with  deep  regret,  of  the  death 
of  DATID  HOSACK,  M.  D.,  of  the  city  of  INew  York,  long  a 
difltinguished  member  of  this  body :  in  testimony  of  our  respect 
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fbrhisfnemorj^and  ia  remembrance  of  his  numerous  and  Talna- 
ble  contributions  to  the  science  of  medicine, 

Besohfid^  That  the  members  of  this  society  will  wear  the 
QBoal  badge  of  mourning  during  the  present  session. 

Raohed  further,  unanimously,  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  ha 
be  transmitted  to  the  family  of  our  lamented  associate,  and  the 
aame  be  likewise  published  in  the  newspapers  of  this  city. 

Dr.  Bishop  presented  a  medical  topographical  report  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Tompkins,  which  was  read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
rublication,  (See  Article  2,  of  the  Transactions.) 

On  motion. 

Resolved,  That  Drs.  Ely,  Judd,  Coleman,  Ayres  and  Morgan* 
be  a  commit<|Be  to  consider  and  report,  what  alterations,  if  any,  are 
necessary  in  the  existing  Medical  Laws. 

Adjourned  to  to-morrow  morning  at  11  o'clock. 

February  3, 1836. 

The  Society  met.  Present,  the  Vice  President,  and  a  qtioroiD 
of  (he  members. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Dr.  JohaF.  Gray,  presented  a  certificate  from  the  Medioid  So- 
ciety of  the  county  of  New- York,  constituting  him  a  Delegate  io 
the  State  Medical  Society,  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Piexotto,  said  to 
ba?e  removed  from  the  State. 

A  remonstrance  from  Dr.  Manley,  and  various  other  papers  oq 
the  same  subject,  were  also  presented,  and  the  whole  subject  was 
s^fened  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Dr.  Eights,  Judd,  M'Call* 
Bay  and  Smith. 

Dr.  Charles  B.  Coventry,  presented  credentials  as  a  Delegate 
from  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Geneva  College,  to  the  State  So- 
ciety. 

On  motion,  the  consideration  of  said  credentials  was  referred 
te  the  committee  just  appointed. 

Dr.  John  M'Call,  from  the  committee  on  Vaccination  (appointed 
in  1&34)  made  a  report  which  was  read  and  accepted,  and  on  mo- 
tion referred  to  the  Committee  of  Publication.  (See  Article  3,  of 
the  Transactions.) 

Dr.  A.  G.  Benedict,  from  the  committee  to  whom  was  referred 
ftho  communication  from  the  Comitia  Minora,  reported  in  favor  of 
Jh  memorial  being  presented  to  the  Legislature,  in  the  words  fol- 
lowing, to  wit: 

To  the  Honorable  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New- York, 
in  Senate  and  Assembly  convened. 

The  petition  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
nespectfully  represents : 

That  for  several  years  past,  on  the  nomination  of  the  State  Me- 
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dical  Society,  the  Reflrents  ofthe  Uakenity  have  annually  confer- 
r^  the  Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  on  a  few  aged 
^md  reepectable  practitionera  in  varioua  parte  of  the  State.  Du- 
ring  the  last  aeaaion  of  that  Board,  doubta  occurred,  as  to  their 
power  of  conferring  said  degrees,  and  it  waa  supposed  that  the 
provisions  of  Sect.  12,  title  7,  Chap.  14,  of  the  1st  Part  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  conflicted  with  the  general  power  of  conferring 
honorary  degrees  granted  to  the  Regents,  by  Sect.  18.  Title  1, 
€hap.  15,  of  Part  1,  of  the  Revised  Statutes' 

As  however,  the  Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  thus 
conferred,  does  not  give  any  additional  privileges,  and  as  the  pro- 
visions in  the  section  last  quotedi  extend  to  all  degrees  above  that 
of  Master  of  Arts,  we  respectfully  petition,  tliat  an  explanatory  act 
may  be  passed,  reconciling  the  apparently  discrepant  language  of 
the  two  sections,  and  that  the  regents  of  the  University  may  be 
authorised  to  confer  the  Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine 
on  any  practitioner  of  medicine,  legally  entitled  to  practise  physic 
and  surgery,  provided  such  practitioner  has  arrived  at  the  age  of 
Ibrty  ^ve  years  and  upwards. 

On  motion,  said  memorial  waa  adopted  and  ordered  to  be  signed 
by  the  President  and  Secretary,  and  presented  to  the  Legislature. 

A  certificate  from  the  .Rings  County  Medical  Society  was  read, 
appointing  Dr.  Pennel,  its  sub-delegate  on  all  matters  relative  ta 
said  Society.    (See  Transactions,  vol.  1,  Appendix,  Page  39.) 

Dr.  M'Call  offered  the  following  preamble  and  reaolution,  which 
were  unanimously  adopted. 

Whereas,  the  number  of  insane  and  idiota  in  our  State,  is  be- 
lieved  to  be  about  8,000,  whose  condition  in  many  respects  is 
truly  deplorable,  inasmuch  as  there  are  no  devised  means  calcu- 
lated to  restore  them  to  reason,  their  friends  and  the  community ; 
and  whereas,  there  are  in  fact,  but  two  institutions  in  our  State, 
lor  their  reception  and  medical  treatment,  viz :  the  Bloomingdale 
Asylum  and  the  private  one  of  Dr.  White,  of  Hudson,  capable 
of  accommodating  at  moat,  not  more  than  300  patienta,  theretbre, 

Besohed^  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  draw  up 
a  memorial  in  relation  to  this  important  aubject,  to  be  aigned  by 
the  members  of  this  society,  praying  the  Honorable  the  Legiala* 
ture,  now  in  session,  for  the  endowment  and  erection  of  a  auitable 
building  for  the  reception  and  medical  treatment  of  that  unfortunate 
portion  of  our  ieilow  citizens* 

Resolved,  That  Drs.  M'Call,  Benedict  and  Beck,  be  said 
committee* 

Resolved,  That  the  memorial  of  thia  Society,  on  the  same  sub* 
ject  presented  to  the  Legislature  m  1834«  be  appended  to  the  me-^ 
morial  now  directed  to  Im  aent  to  the  aame  body. 

On  motion,  Resolved,  That  the  Society  will  proceed  to  the 
election  of  officers  at  5,  P.  M. 

Adjourned  until  4  P.  M. 
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Wednesday,  4,  P.  iU . 
The  Society  meU  puraoanl  to  adjournment. 
Present,  the  PreBideot  and  a  quorum  of  members.  The  minutes 
of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Dr.  Bights,  from  the  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  certi- 
ficate of  Dr.  Coventry,  appointing  him  a  Delegate  to  this  Society 
from  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Geneva  College,  I 

Reported,  that  in  their  opinion,  Dr.  Coventry  is  not  entitled  to  a 
seat  in  this  Society^  as  they  consider  that  the  Medical  School  at- 
tached to  that  institution,  does  not  constitute  a  Medical  Coilegei 
as  contemplated  by  law. 

The  Committee  further  report,  that  they  have  examined  the 
claim  of  Dr.  Gray,  as  a  Delegate  from  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
city  and  county  of  New- York,  and  they  are  of  opinion  that  be  is 
eotitled  to  a  seat  in  this  Society  as  a  I>elegate. 

The  question  on  agreeing  with  the  committee  in  their  reportt 
was  divided,  and  on  the  part  relating  to  Dr.  Coventry,  debates 
were  had,  and  a  division  was  moved  and  agreed  to. 

•On  t&kiag  the  vote,  the  question  of  the  admission  of  Dr.  Cov- 
entry, as  a  Delegate  from  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Greneva  College, 
was  decided  in  the  Negative  as  follows : 

FOR,  AGAINST, 

Drs.  Ely,  Drs,  M'Nuughton, 

Morgan,  Beck, 

Higgins,  ^^gf 

Bishop,  Ayres 

James,  Corliss, 

Paddock,  Bay, 

Burroughs,  White, 

.    Harris,  Smith, 

l^illard,  Benedict, 

M'Call  Maxwell, 

Coleman,  Pierce, 

Teft,  Eights, 

M'Clallen,  Frary, 

Bissel.  Bale, 

Ayes— 14  Pennel, 

Snow, 
Gardiner. 
Noes— 17 

On  the  2nd  part  of  the  report,  the  question  of  the  admission  of 
Dr.  Gray,  as  a  Delegate  from  the  Medical  Society  erf"  the  city  and 
county  of  New- York,  was,  after  debate,  decided  in  the  affirmative, 
and  Dr.  Gray  accordingly  took  his  seat  as  a  Delegate  from  said 
Society, 

On  motion.  Resolved,  That  the  address  of  the  President,  be 
delivered  at  11  o'clock  to«morrow  morning* 
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The  Society  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  ofiicera  for  th« 
current  year.  Drs.  Fennel  and  Burroughs,  were  appointed  tel- 
lers. 

The  following  were  duly  chosen. 

Dr.    JAMES  M^NAUGHTON,  President. 
SAMUEL  WHITE,   Vice-President. 
JOEL  A.  WING,   Secretary. 
PLATT  WILLIAMS,  Treasurer. 

CENSORSr. 
Sautkem  District.  Eastern  DistrieL 

Dr.  JAMES R.  MANLEY,  Dr.  JOHN MCALt, 

EDWaRD  G.  LUDLOW,  DANIEL  AYRES, 

JOHN  C.  CHEESMAN.  MOSES  HALE. 

Middle  DistrieL  Western  District. 

Dr.  JONATHAN  EIGHTS,  Dr.  SAMUEL  W.  BISHOP, 
PETER  WENDELL,  HENRY  MAXWELL. 

WILLIAM  BAY.  LAKE  G.  TEFT. 

COMMITTEE   OF  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Dr.  AnsoD  Coleman,  Rochesiefj  Monroe  co. 
E.  B.  Burroughs,  Lebanon^  Madison  co." 
John  G.  Morgan,  Auhurn^  Cayuga  co. 
Simeon  Snow,  Root^  Montgomery  co. 
A.  G.  Benedict,  Redhook,  Dutchess  co. 
Robert  Q.  Frarj,  Hudson,  Columbia  co. 
Joel  Foster,  J^Tew-York. 
Eli  Pierce,  Athens,  Greene  co. 

Dre.  Sumner  Ely,  of  Otsego^,  and  Robert  G.  Frary,  of  Cohmr 
Ua  eouniyj  were  elected  Permanent  Members. 

Dra.  Robley  Dunglison,  of  Maryland,  and  Thomas  Sewall,  of 
the  District  of  Colwnbia,  were  elected  Honorary  Members. 
The  following  were  nominated  as  Permanent  Members  : 
Dr.  Hiram  Corliss,   Washington. 
A.  G.  Benedict,  Dutchess. 
Henry  Maxwell,  Niagara. 
The  ifollowing  were  nominated  as  Honorary  Members : 
Dr.  Luther  V.  Bell,  JVew-Hampshire. 
James  Mott,  St.  Lawrence  co. 
Charles  D.  Meigs,  Pennsylvania. 
John  W.  Francis,  New-  York, 
Charles  Ball,  Kings  county. 
George  Bushe,  New-  York^ 
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The  Committee  on  Prize  Gluestions  and  Dissertations  reporled 
that  no  Dissertations  had  been  offered  during  the  past  year.  , 

On  motion,  Resolved^  That  the  Ibllowing  be  the  Prize  Question 
lor  the  current  year,  and  that  the  sum  of  fii'ty  dollars  be-otfered  for 
the  beat  dissertation  on  the  same. 

The  ivfluence  of  Trades,  Professions  and  Occupations  in  the 
United  States  in  the  production  of  disease. 

The  following  were  appointed  the  Committee  on  the  Prize  Ques- 
tion for  the  current  year : 

Drs.  John  B.  Beck, 
James  R.  Manley, 
Richard  Pennel, 
John  Stearns, 
John  C.  Cheesman. 

On  motion,  Resolved  unanimonslyj  That  a  committee  of  three 
be  appointed  to  procure  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  of 
this  State,  on  the  question,  whether  the  Medical  Institution  of 
Geneva  College  is  entitled  by  law,  to  send  a  Delegate  to  the  State 
Medical  Society,  and  in  case  his  opinion  be  in  the  negative,  that 
the  Comitia  Minora  be  directed  to  petition  the  Legislature  in  be- 
half o£  this  Society,  that  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Geneva  College 
«ay  be  aithoriaed  to  appoint  a  Delegate  to  this  Society,  with  the 
eame  powers  and  privileges  as  the  Delegates  from  the  respective 
iacorpormted  Medical  Colleges. 

Rudihtdj  That  Drs.  Eights,  Judd,  and'  Smith,  be  the  above 
committee. 

Dr.  M'Cal!,  from  the  committee  on  the  Insane  Poor,  reported 
&e  draft  of  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature,  which  ailer  being  read 
was  vnantmously  approved,  and  directed  to  be  signed  by  all  the 
members  present  of  the  Society,  and  presented  to  the  Legislature. 

The  memorial  is  in  the  following  words  : — 
To  the  Honorabhy  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New-York^  in 
Senate  and  AssenMif  convened. 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  State  Medical  Society,  beg 
leave  to  solicit  the  attention  of  your  honorable  body,  to  the  condi- 
tion of  that  portion  of  your  fellow  citizens,  who  are  suffering  un- 
der the  severest  of  all  human  afflictions,  Insanity  ;  and  who,  from 
their  indigent  circumstances,  are  subjects  of  public  bounty  and 
support.  It  is  believed,  that  the  whole  number  of  msane  persons, 
including  idiots,  in  our  State,  is  about  3^000,  and  that  not  more 
than  one  third  of  this  number,  have  sufficient  means  for  their  sup< 
port,  leaving  2,000  to  be  supported  at  the  public  expense.  We  • 
have  in  the  State,  only  one  incorporated  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  ca- 
pable of  accommodating  only  about  250  patients,  and  one  private 
asylum,  with  accommodations  for  about  60  patients.  Both  of  these 
institutions  are  merely  for  patients  who  pay.     And  it  will  be  per- 
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ceived  that  they  cannot  accommodate  one  half  of  the  number  who 
are  supposed  to  be  able  to  paj  for  their  support  For  the  2,009 
pauper  lunatics,  it  may  truly  be  said,  there  is  no  provision,  tbej 
are  permitted  to  roam  at  large,  a  nuisance  to  community ;  are 
confined  in  their  own  dwellings,  or  consigned  to  all  the  horrors  of 
the  County  Poor  House  ;  and  in  either  case,  no  provision  is  made 
ibr  their  comfort  or  restoration  to  reason ;  and  they  continue^ 
while  life  remains,  to  be  a  burden  upon  society  ;  except  perhaps  io 
a  very  few  instances,  where:tbe  towns  have  defrayed  the  expense  of 
sending  them  to  an  asylum. 

The  recovery  of  an  insane  patient  undor  the  present  mode  of 
supporting  our  pauper  lunatics,  is  a  very  rare  tecurrtnce,  which, 
by  a  different  course,  and  by  the  establishment  of  a  proper  Asj- 
lum,  fi)ur-fifths  of  the  recent  cases,  may  be  restored  to  soufidness 
and  usefulness.  In  the  report  of  the  directors  of  the  Connecticut  Re- 
treat for  the  insane  for  lo34,  it  is  stated  that  more  than  nine-tenths 
of  the  recent  cases  were  cured.  It  is  confidently  believed,  that  an 
individual  can  be  supported  cheaper,  and  much  more  comfortahly 
in  a  properly  conducted  asylum,  than  by  the  present  mode.  But 
when  we  consider  that  a  large  portion  would  from  recovery,  sooo 
cease  to  be  subjects  of  public  bounty — the  economy  of  the  mea- 
sure, would  present  strong  claims  for  your  consideration. 

In  the  language  of  a  committee  appointed  by  a  former  legisla 
tive  body  of  our  State,  '^the  time  has  arrived  when  we  are  calM  up- 
on to  discharge  the  uncancelled  obligations  of  religious,  moral  and 
social  duty  to  that  portion  of  our  fellow  citizens,  whose  appeal  to 
our  sympathies,  justice  and  humanity,  is  the  strongest  which  can, 
under  any  circumstances  be  made,  by  any  portion  of  our  popala- 
tbn.»' 

Tour  memorialists  would  therefore,  respectfully  request,  diat 
your  honorable  body,  would  make  such  adequate  provision  for 
their  support  and  medical  treatment  (by  the  erection  of  a  proper 
asylum)  as  in  your  wisdom,  you  may  deem  best  calculated  to 
restore  that  unfortunate  portion  of  our  population,  to  reason,  tbcttr 
friends,  and  the  community. 

John  M'Call,  T.  Romeyn  Beck, 

A.  G.  Benedict,  Richard  Fennel, 

Daniel  Ayres,  Simeon  Snow, 

H.  Maxwell,  Jonathan  Eights, 

William  Bay,  A.  Willard, 

£.  B.  Burroughs,  L.  J.  Tefil, 

John  F.  Gray,  Jc^n  F.  Higgins, 

C.  W.  Smith,  Ferris  Jacobs, 

John  H.  Steel,  James  M'Naughton, 

Joel  A.  Wing,  John  James, 

Robert  G.  Frary,  D.  H.  Bissell, 

S.  White,  Hiram  Corliss, 

Samuel  P.  Bishop,  A.  Coleman, 

James  fA.  Gardiner,  Samuel  M'Clallen. 
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On  motion  of  Dr.  Benedict, 

JResohedt  That  in  all  elections  for  officers,  to  be  hereafter  (letd 
by  this  Society,  the  candidate  or  candidates,  having  the  highest 
tiainber  of  votes,  shall  be  declared  as  duly  elected. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Beck, 

EesQlvedf  That  the  first  and  second  Senatorial  Districts,  as 
they  are  now  and  shall  be  hereaAer  arranged,  shall  be  called  tbd 
Southarn ;  the  third  and  fourth  the  Eaitem  ;  the  fif)h  and  sixth  thd 
Middle ;  and  the  seventh  and  eighth  the  Western  District  \  and  that 
in  the  choice  of  Censors,  one  fourth  of  the  number  to  be  annually 
chosen,  shall  be  residents  of  each  of  the  above  Districts. 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

\?herea8,  by  the  dispensation  of  Providence,  one  of  the  penda- 
cent  members  of  this  Society,  viz :  Dr.  Amos  G.  Hull,  of  New- 
Tork,  has  lately  deceased,  therefore, 

Reselvedt  That  the  Society  will  wear  the  usual  badge  of  mcniriH 
iDg  during  the  present  session. 

The  committee  on  the  Treasurer's  accounts,  reported  that  theiy 
bad  examined  the  same  and  found  them  correct. 
Signed,  S.  ELY, 

J.  P.  HIGGIN8, 
SAMUEL  P.  BISHOP. 
On  motioti,  the  above  report  was  accepted. 

Adjourned  imtil  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock^ 

Fibruary^^lOaHi 

The  Society  met  pursuant  to  adjournment  * 

'  Present,  the  President  and  a  quorum  of  the  members. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Dr.  Ely,  from  the  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  Medical 
Laws  and  to  report  whether  in  their  opinion,  any  alterations  theroM 
in  are  necessary,  reported, 

That  in  their  opinion^  the  Idth  and  17th  sectio  of  the  act  of 
1827,  require  the  revision  of  the  Legislature. 

The  l3th  section  to  be  so  altered,  as  to  require  every  student  fa 
be  examined  in  the  county  where  he  has  pursued  medical  stu- 
dies for  four  months,  immediately  preceding  his  attendance  upon 
his  last  course  of  lectures,  or  before  the  Censors  of  the  State  iAe^ 
dical  Society. 

And  the  I7th  section  to  be  so  altered,  as  to  make  it  necessary 
ibr  every  person  coming  from  another  State  or  country,  to  be  ex- 
amined and  licensed  by  the  Censors  of  the  State  Medical  Society, 
before  he  shall  be  permitted  to  practise  physic  and  surgery  in  this 
State. 

The  committee  therefore  submit  the  following  resolution : 
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Resohidf  That  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  serve  a  copy  of  the 
above  report  on  the  ^Medical  Committee  of  the  Jlouse  of  Assembly. 

On  motion,  the  above  report  was  accepted,  and  the  resoltttioa 
adopted. 

Tho  hour  for  the  delivery  of  the  President's  address  having  ar- 
rived* the  same  was  read. 
Whereupon, 

Resolved  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  5e  presented  to  the 
President,  for  his  very  able  and  interesting  address  read  to  the 
Society  this  day,  and  that  a  copy  be  requested  for  pubticatioiK 
(See  Article  1.  of  the  TransactionsO 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Bishop,  Resolved,  That  a  bound  copy  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Society,  be  presented  to  the  State  Library 
and  to  the  Library  of  the  Albany  Institute. 

On  motion,  Resolved,  That  no  medical  student  shall  be  receiv- 
ed for  exaijfiination  by  the  Censors  of  the  State  or  County  Medical 
Societies,  until  he  shall  have  furnished  certificates  of  havine  studied 
the  full  time  prescribed  by  law,  authenticated  by  the  affidavit  of 
his  preceptor  or  preceptors,  or  in  its  absence,  by  his  own  affidavit. 

Resolved^  That  when  a  student  has  attended  lectures,  he  fur^ 
nish  a  certificate  from  the  College  in  which  he  attended,  that  he 
has  attended  a  full  course,  or  if  not  a  full  course,  the  extent  of  his 
attendance  ;  and  that  his  attendance  has  been  regular,  and  his 
conduct  and  character  as  a  student  proper  and  respectable. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  transmit  a  copy  of  the  above,  to 
each  County  Medical  Society,  and  to  the  Registers  of  the  respec^ 
tive  Medical  Institutions  in  this  state. 

Resolved,  That  Drs.  Beck,  Eights  and  M'Naughtoo,  be  the 
Codamittee  of  Publication  for  the  c  urrent  year. 

Resolved,  That  the  President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  audil 
the  contingent  expenses  of  the  Society,  during  the  present  session, 
and  that  the  Treasurer  pay  the  same  on  the  warrant  of  the  Presi- 
dent 

Resolved,  Thai  such  county  societies  as  have  not  been  suppiieil 
with  vol.  2nd,  of  the  Transactions,  be  furnished  with-  one  copy 
of  the  same,  provided  a  sufficient  number  will  remain  for  the  use 
of  the  Society. 

Resolved,  That  the  transactions  of  the  Society  be  continued 
on  the  present  plan,  for  two  years  longer. 

The  minutes  of  the  Society  for  the  present  session,  were  then- 
read  and  approved. 

Adjourned* 

The  seats  of  the  following  Delegates  become  vacant  on  the  1st 
of  .February,  1837. 

Albany,  Oneida,  Cayuga,  Otsego,  Saratoga,  Schenectady, 
Tioga,  Cattaraugus,  Richmond,  Rockland,  Steuben,  Sullivan, 
Tompkins.     College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Fairfield. 
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II.    LIST  OF  OFFICERS  OF  COUNTY   MEDICAL 
SOCIETIES— 1836. 

Albany  County. 

Dr.  Bareot  P.  Staats,  President         Censors— Jh.  Hazael  Kane, 

AWah  W.  Rookwell,  V.  Pres.  John  F.  Townwnd, 

Herman  Wendell,  Secretary.  Abraham  Groesbeeck, 

JarvU  Barney,  Treasurer.  Frederick  Crounse, 

Henrjr  Van  Antwerp,  Librarian.  David  Springsiead. 

Annoal  Meeting  second  Tuesdaywin  January. 

Chekango  CoimTY. 

Pr.  Nicholas  B.  Mead,  President.       Censors^-^Dt.  Laban  Tucker, 
Hairey  Harris,  V.  President.  James  Thompson, 

Daniel  M.  Wakeley^Secietary.  Derillp  White, 

William  6.  Sands,  Treasurer.  William  G.  Sands, 

Henry  Mitchell,  Librarian.  Augustus  Willard. 

Dr.  AvGvnus  Willard,  Delegate. 
Annual  Meting,  October* 

Columbia  County, 

Dr.  Robert  G.  Frary,  President.         Conors— Dr.  John  H.  Cole, 
Peter  Van  Beuren,  V.  Pres.  George  W.  Cook, 

G.  H.  White,  Tress.  &  Librarian.  Samuel  R.  M'Clellan, 

Robert  Roonan,  Secretary.  John  M.  Pruyn,] 

Henry  H.  Heermanee. 

Dr.  R.  G.  FiuRT,  Delegate. 
Annual  Meeting,  first  Tuesday  in  October. 

Chautauciue  County. 

Dr.  B.  Walworth,  President  C«iw«— Dr.  W.  P.  Proudfit, 

R.  W.  Stockton,  V.  President  T.  D.  Mann, 

C.  E.   Burrows,  Secretary  and  E.  P.  Upham, 

Treasurer.  S.  Spencer, 

O.  Benedict. 

Annual  Meeting,  October. 

Dutchess  County. 

Dr.  Stoddard  Judd,  President  Censors^Dt.  Richard  A.  Varrick, 
Henry  D.  SleightV.  President  John  Cooper 

Ellas  Trivett,  Treasurer,  Calvert  Caniield, 

George  T.  Hurd,  Secretary.  Peter  D.  Schenck, 

*  Thomas  T.Eyerett 

Dr.  A.  G.  Bkhsoiot,  Delegate. 
Annual  Meeting,  NoYcmber. 

Greene  County. 

Dr.  Abel  Brace,  President,  CatskilL    Censors— Dr.  Philip  Yates, 
Levi  King,  V.  Pres.  Cairo.  ?*"«7  ^""P» , 

A.  Brace,  Treasurer.  John'  H.  Wheeler, 

Crist'rC.  Hoagland,  Seo'y,  Coxseekie.  Erastus  A.  Hamilton, 

Josiah  H.  Steadraan 

Eu  Pierce,  M.  D.,  Delegate. 
Annual  Meeting,  Tuesday  after  last  Monday  in  May. 
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Herkimer  County. 

Dr,  Wtttel  Willoughby,  President.     Censors— Dt.  Lester  Greelt, 
Harvey  W.  Doolittle,  V.  Prei.  John  R.  Brown, 

Mosei  Johnson,  Secretary.  David  Bingham, 

James  L.  Sherwood,  Treasurer.  Francis  B.  Ethridgr, 

Hiram  Hadky. 

Dr.  €iiLviN  W.  SMrrH,  Delegate. 

Annual  Meeting,  first  Tuesday  in  January. 

Kings  County. 

Dr.  Isaac  J.  Rapelye,  President.  Censors — Dr.  John  C.  Fanning, 
John  B.  Zabriskie,  V.  Pres.  F.  W.  Ostrander^ 

Wm.  H.  Van  Sinderen,  Treas.  ParoeU  Cooke. 

John  V.  £.  Vanderjioofi  Sec' ry.  . 

•    Chr.  Sjmoki.  Botd,  Jr.  Delegate. 

Montgomery  County, 

Dr.  William  G.  Comstoek,  Pres*        C«iisor»— Dr^  Zadoei  Barney, 
Peter  Tost,  V.  President.  Aaron  W.  HnU^ 

James  W.  MiUer,  Secretary*  Morgan  Snyder, 

Daniel  Smith,  Treasurer.  Henry  Wood, 

Simeon  Saow. 
Dr.  SiMBOK  Skow,-  Delegate^ 
Annual  Meeting,  June. 

Madison  County. 

Dr.  Edward  Fuller,  President.  Cemors—Dr.  £.  B.  Burroughs, 

Stilhnan  Spooner,  V.  Pies.  Alvin  Foofd, 

Milton  Bamett,  Sec*  ry  and  Lib.  O.  Mead, 

O.  Mead,  Treasurer.  Joel  Norton, 

J.  S.  Douglass. 
£.  B.  BeBRouGHff,  M.  D.,  Delegate. 
Annual  Meeting,  July. 

MoNRoc^  County. 

Dr.  James  W.  Smith,  Pres.  Censors— J.  D.  Henry, 

D.  G  McClure,  V.  Pres.  A.  Kelsey, 

W.  W.  Reed,  Secretary.  J.  B.  Elwood, 

F.  F.  Backus,  Treasurer.  £.  S.  Marsh, 

R.  Kelsey, 
G.  Tabour, 
E.  G  Munn. 
Dr.  Anson  CofisitAN:  Delegate. 

New*York. 

Dr.  David  Rogers,  Pres.  Censors— Ih.  Hans.  B.  Gram, 

P.  E.  Milledoler  V.  Pres.  Robt.  H.  Maclay, 

Wm.  F.  Piatt,  Corr.  Sec'y.  Alex.  F.  Vajhi. 

Jo's.  W.  DuvaU  R.  Sec'y.  Oeo.  S.  Bedford, 

Ab*m.  J.  Beny,  Treasurer.  F.  Ransom. 

Jko.  F.  Gray,  M.  D%  Delegate. 
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Orange  Countv. 

XH.  Jtmet  Htron,  Preiident.  Ceiuor«— Dr.  Jamei  Heron*, 

lane  D.  Dodd,  V.  Preiident  G«orge  JCager, 

Jerome  Mills,  Treasurer.  Isaac  D.  Dodd, 

James  S.  Horton.  LibrariaB.  James  M.  Gardiner, 

Lams  Dunning,  Secretary.  Lewis  Duaning. 

Dr.  James  M.  Garddtkr,  Delegate. 

Annual  Meeting,  Maj.  ^ 

Onondaga  County. 

Dr.  Sehuyler  Pulford,  President         Couors— Dr;  D.  T.  Jones, 
Geo.  W.  Richards,  V.  Pres.  Lake  J.  Tefit, 

P.  C.  Sampson,  Secretary.  George  W.  Richards, 

George  Hooker,  Treasurer.  William  Laughlan, 

A.  H.  Cowles. 
Dr.  L.  J.  TxFrr,  Delegate. 
Annual  Meeting,  second  Tuesday  in  June. 

Oneida  County. 

I>r.  John  P.  Bacheldor,  President     Couors— Dr.  John  M*Call, 
Uriel  H.  Kellog,  V.  President.  t;h&rle8  Babcock, 

Lnther  Gviteao,  jr.  C.  A,  R.  Sec*y.  P.  B.  Peckham, 

Cbas.  B.  Coventry,  L.  and  Treas.  John  P.  Sloan. 

Dr.  John  M'Call,  Delegate. ' 
Annual  Meeting,  first  Tuesday  in  July. 

Schoharie  County. 

Pr.  Daniel  H.  Kibbe,  President         Ceiuan— Dr.  Thos.  B.  Van'Alstyne, 
Julias  Rowley,  V.  President  Samuel  B.  Wells, 

Peter  &  Swart  Secretary.  Lorenzo  Hubbard, 

Peter  a  Swart, 
Cornelias  H.  Van  Dyck, 
Dr.  Pktk&  S.  Swart,  Delegate., 
Annual  Meeting,  first' Tuesday  in  October. 

St.  Lawrence  County. 

pr.  Socrates  N.  Sherman,  Pres.  CMfors— Dr.  Albert  Tyler, 

Francis  Parker,  V.  Pres.  '  Henry  D.  Langhlin, 

William  Noble,  Treasurer^  Johnli.  M'Chesney, 

Darins  Clarke,  Secretary.  Syltester  Foord, 

'  Murdock. 

Dr.  W1L14AV  S.  Paddock,  Delegated, 

Tompkins  County. 

Dr.  D.  D.  Page,  Pres.  Dryden,  Couotb^Ut,  O.  C.  Conistock,  Jr. 

Elbert  Curtis,  V.  President  S.  E.  Clarke, 

John  Steyens,  Treasurer.  John  Stevens, 

Sam'l  P.  Bishop,  Seo'y  and  Lib.  G.  W.  Philips, 

hkaea.  William  Bacon. 

Dr.  Samuxl  p.  Bishop,  Delegate. 
Annual  Meeting,  first  Wednesday  after  the  third  Monday  in  May. 
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Ulster  County* 


Dr.  Peter  Crifpell,  Jr.  Pres. 
'William  Gidney,  V.  Pret. 
Bu-net  M'Clallaad,  Secretary. 
Garritt  D.  CVispell,  Treasurer. 


Censan^Dr.  Benjamin  BeTier, 
John  Bogardui, 
Richard  £ltiB|;, 
Marcus  Doaeherty, 
WiiliajiC.  bewitt. 


Dr.  Thomas  J.  Nklsov,  Delegate. 
Annual  Meeting,  Jane. 

Washington  County. 


Dr.  Solomon  Axtill,  President. 
J.  W.  Richards,  V.  Pkb. 
James  Savage,  Rec.  Sec'iy. 
Henry  C.  Gray^or.  Sec'ry. 
Hiram  Corliss,  Treasurer. 


Cotfors— Dr.  Robert  Stevenson, 
David  Martin, 
Albert  Wright. 


Dr.  HnuM  Corliss,  Delegate. 


III.    CLASSIFICATION  OF  COUNTIES. 

[The  first  Classification  of  Coanties  was  mado  parsaant  to  the  statvta  of  1806^ 
at  the  seuioD  of  the  Soci^y  in  1807 — The  additional  counties  sobseqoently  erecWd, 
wers  classified  by  virtue  of  powers  given  by  the  same  statute,  at  the  sessions  eC 
the  Society  held  in  1813  and  26.  In  case  of  the  erection  of  any  new  county,  th» 
Secretary  is  directed  to  add  the  same,  so  as  to  keep  the  present  number  as  nearlj 
equal  as  possible.] 

The  Seats  ofDeUgaieifrom  ike  retpeetwe  ComUUe,  toiU  become  vacatU  aeJoUmof  r 


VACAirr. 

YACAirr. 

Vacavt. 

Vacabt. 

Feb.  1, 1837. 

F<b.  1, 1838. 

Fa.  1, 1839. 

/V».  1,1840. 

Albany, 

Westchester, 

New-Tork, 

Greene, 

Oneida, 

Columbia, 

Orange, 

Dutchess, 

Cayuga, 

Ul»ter, 

Delaware, 

Jefferson, ' 

Otsego. 

.  Madison, 

Onondaga, 

Ontario, 

Saratoga, 

'  Herkimer, 

Montgomery, 

Esses, 

Schenectady, 

Chenango, 

Rensselaer, 

Lewis, 

Tioga, 

,   Washington, 

Schoharie, 

Cattaraugus, 

q^nton, 

Seneca, 

Niagara, 

Sufiblk, 

Allegany, 

Warran, 

RocUand, 

St.  Lewrencc, 

Broome, 

College  of  P.  and  8> 

Steuben, 

Cortland, 

Franklin, 

New-Yoric, 

Snlliraa, 

Erie, 

Livingston, 

Chautauqua, 

TompkiM, 

Hamilton, 

Monroe, 

Orleans, 

College ofP.aud  S.Kings, 

Oswego, 

Putnam, 

Fairfield,  14. 

i  Wayne,  15. 

Tates,  15. 

Queens,  14. 
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IV.     LIST  OF   HONORARY  AND    PERMANENT 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  STATE  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

HONORARY  MEMBERS. 

[The  election  of  Honorary  Members  ia  authorised  by  statute.  The  Society  in 
its  by-laws,  after  declaring  that  certain  individuals  shall  be  hono|«ry  members,  by 
virtue  of  their  present  or  previous  ofiBces,  have  directed  that  only  two  honorary 
members  shall  be  annually  elected — shaving  been  nominated  at  least  a  year  previ- 
ous.] 

February  6,  18(W; 
'      do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
February?,  1810. 

do. 
Februarys,  1811. 

do. 
February  4,  1812. 

do. 
Februarys,  1813. 

do. 
February  4,  1817. 

do. 
'  February  3,  1819. 

do. 
Februarys,  1820. 
February  5,  1823. 

do. 
February  4,  1824. 

da 
February  2,  1826. 

do. 
Februarys,  1827. 

do. 
Februarys,  1828. 

do. 
February  5,  1829. 

do. 
Februarys,  1830 

do. 
February  2,  183U 

do. 


^Benjamin  Rush,  Philadelphia,  elected 

*Natfian  Smith,  New-Haven, 
Jcitun  Fomeroy,  BurUngtonj  Vi. 
John  Miller,  Cortland,  JV.  Y., 

^Moses  Willard,  New-York f 

*3ohn  Warren,  Boston, 
Rev.  Alexander  Proudfit,  Salem,  N.  T., 

^Samuel  L.  Mitchill,  NeuhTork, 

♦David  Hosack,  da 

^Nicholas  Romayne,         do. 
John  Steams,  do. 

^Liyman  Spalding,  do. 

George  C.  Shattuck,  Boston, 
James  Hadley,  Fmrfidd,  JY.  T., 

•John  Murray,  EcUnSurgh, 

•Wright  Post,  J^evhYork, 
John  C.  Warren,  Boston, 
Valentine  Mott,  New-York, 
Josiah  Noyes,  do. 

Nathaniel  Chapman,  Philade^hia^ 
Daniel  Drake,  Cincinnati^ 
John  D.  Henry,  Rochester,  N.  T/, 
Philip  S.  Physick,  Philadelphia, 
Joseph  Gallup,  BwrUngton,  YL^ 
Joseph  Lovell,  Washington,  DisU  qf^  Cgt, 

♦John  Onderdonk,  New- York, 
John  Lizars,  Edinbwrghi 
William  Hammersley,  A*«».Tari, 
Samuel  White,  Hudson,  N.  Y., 
J.  Augustine  Smith,  New- York, 
£11  Ives,  Connecticut, 
John  G.  Gloninger,  Penmyhama, 
George  M'Glellan,  Pennsyhania, 

•Eli  Todd,  Connuiicut, 
fDeeeasetL 

•   s 
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HiOtnat  C.  James,  Pamiylvamai 

Hiomas  W.  Henry,  Kings  county^  N.  Y., 

Walter  Channing,  Massachusetts^  elected 

tleuben  D.  Mussey,  New-Hampshire^ 

James  G.  Cross,  Kentucky^ 

Alfred  T.  Magill,  Virginia^ 

Samuel  Jackson,  Pennsylvaniay 

John  Eberle,  OhiOf 

Robley  Dunglison,  Maryland^ 

Thomas  Sewall,  District  of  Columbia^ 


February  8,  1832. 

do. 
February  6,  1833. 

do. 
February  5,  1834. 

do. 
February  4,  1833. 

do. 
Februarys,  1836* 

do. 


PERMANENT  MEMBERS. 
[The  Society  by  statute  is  permitted  to  elect  two  Permanent  Members  anoually 
'*  which  persons  so  elected,  are  entitled  to  all  the  pririleges  of  tho  same.'*  Bj  a* 
resolution  passed  daring  the  session  of  the  society  in  1829,-  it  was  resolved  thai' 
thereafter,  no  person  be  electeil  as  a  penttanent  member,  ntfless  he  has  served  as  » 
delegate,  and  been  nominated  at  a  previsms  anoitersary  meeting.] 


^Nicholas  fiomayne, 
^Samuel  Bard, 
^William  Wilson, 

John  Stearns, 

Charles  D.  Townsend^ 

John  Ely,. 

Westel  Willoughby, 
*David  Hosack, 
*Samuel  L.  Mitchill, 

T.  Romeyn  Beck, 
•Joseph  White, 
^Cornelius  E.  Depew, 

William  Bay, 
•Lyman  Spalding, 
^Felix  Pascalis, 
♦Amos  G.  Hull, 
•Charles  Drakcy 

Peter  Wendell, 

James  R.  Manley^ 
•Alexander  Coventry, 

Luther  Guiteau, 
•Thomas  Brodhead> 

John  H.  Steel, 

Laurens  Hull, 

Jonathan  EightP, 
*  Deceased, 


Februarys,  1813. 

do. 
February  2,  1814. 

do. 
February?,  1815. 

do. 
February  6,  1816. 

do. 
February  4,  1817. 

do. 
February  4,  1818. 

do. 
Februarys,  1819. 

do. 
Februarys,  1820. 

do. 
February?,  1821. 

do. 
February  5,  1822. 

do. 
February  5,  1823. 

6q4 
February  4,  1824. 

do. 
February  2,  1825. 
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tl^iory  Mitch6ll> 
*John  VtztiB, 
Daniel  Ajres, 
Elial  T.  Foote, 
John  C.  Cheeaman/ 
Piatt  WilliaDM^ 
fiichard  Fennel, 
John  B.  Beck^ 
Harvey  W.  Doolittle^ 
Moses  Hale> 
Alpheus  S.  Greene^ 
Edward  6.  Ludlow^ 
James  M'Naugfaton^ 
Joel  A.  Wing, 
Joel  Foster^ 
Jcltm  6.  Morgan^ 
Samuel  White^ 
William  Tayler^ 
William  Uorton^  Jr.> 
lliomaB  Spdncer^ 
Samuel  M*Clallen, 
Sunmer  Ely, 
Robert  G.  Frar^. 


t'ebniafy2,  18294 
Februarys,  1826- 

do. 
February  5,  1827- 

do. 
February  6,  1828. 

do. 
Februarys^  1829. 

do. 
Februarys,  1830. 

do» 
February  2,  1831. 

do. 
Februarys^  1832. 

do. 
February  6^  1833. 

do. 
Februarys,  1834- 

•do. 
February  4,  1835. 

do. 
Februarys,  1880. 

do. 


V.    LIST  OF  LICENTIATES  OF*  THE  MEDICAL 
SOCIETY  OF  THE  STATE  Of  NEW-YORK. 

(Continued  from  Vol.  I.  of  the  Transactioos ;  Appendix,  page  67.) 

Date  of  Diplcnna. 
1833. 


1831. 


Nathan  R  Teft, 
William  Yanderfaoof, 
Theodore  Fowler, 

Onondaga. 
Dutchest. 
do. 

John  Sickles,  Jr. 
George  W.  Hodgson, 
John  A.  M'Vickar, 

JTewYork. 

do. 
Lewis. 

Albert  H.  Greenly, 
Robert  P.  Butler, 
Alanson  Prime, 

Jeffersom 
England. 
New^York. 

Hal«ted  Hermans, 
Dean  Hathaway, 
Frederick  W.  Hurd- 

mbany. 
Madison^ 

Samuel  Hart. 
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Edward  M.  Guion. 
William  H.  Beers. 
EliasPeck. 
EUasT.Peiitz. 
William  P.  Turpin- 
Joshua  B.  Fowler. 
George  Jones. 
William  H.  Daj. 
James  R.  Baldwin. 
Cornelius  B.  Archer. 
Lewis  Post. 
James  Fojran. 
Charles  Clarke. 
J.  B.  Sisoyel. 
Philip  T-Heartt. 
1836.  Michael  Oastle, 
John  Shanks. 
Henrj  WUsher, 
Horatio  Stone. 
HenrjSeofi; 
JohnB.Stilwellt 
George  G.  Ball, 
.George  Koch, 


England. 

England. 

Germany.' 
JfetihTork. 
Brooklyn. 
Idand  of  Ceylon. 
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VI.  Abstract  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  State  of  New-York,  at  its  An- 
nual  SjBssion  in  February,  1837. 

The  Society  met  pursuant  to  statute,  at  the  Capitol,  in  the  city 
of  Albany,  on  the  7th  of  February,  1837, 

PRESENT, 

Dr-  James  M^Naughton,  Permanent  Member,  President 

Samuel  White,  Permanent  Member,  Vice  President, 

Joel  A.  Wing,  Permanent  Member,  Secretary. 

Piatt  Williams,  Permanent  Member,  Treasurer, 

Hiram  Corliss,  Delegate,  Washington. 

Thomas  Spencer,  Permanent  Member. 

Nicholas  B.  Harris,  Delegate,  Rensselaer. 

Robert  G.  Frary,  Permanent  Member. 

Lake  O.  Tefil,  Delegate,  Onondaga. 

Calvin  W.  Smith,  Delegate,  Herkimer. 

Sinoeon  Snow,  Delegate^  Montgomery, 
!  Harvey  W.  DooKttle,  Permanent  Member. 

Eli  Pierce,  Delegate,  Greene. 

William  S.  Paddock,  Delegate,  St.  Lawrence, 

William  Horton,  Permanent  Member. 

Richard  Pennel,  Permanent  Member. 

Augustus  Willard,  Delegate,  Chenango. 

B*  B.  Burroughs,  Delegate,  Madison. 

Ferris  Jacobs,  Delegate,  Delaware. 

Peter  Wendell,  Permanent  Member. 

William  Bay^^  Permanent  Member. 

T.  Bomeyn  Beck,  Permanent  Member. 
*A.  6.  Benedict,  Delegate,  Dutchess. 
The  following  gentlemen  presented  certificates  as  Delegates 
fiom  their  respective  County  Medical  Societies,  and  took  their 
ml9  accordingly: 

Dr.  Peter  Van  Olinda,  Albany. 
William  Tibbits,  Saratoga. 
Daniel  D.  Page,  Tompkins. 
iPeter  Van  Buren,  Columbia. 
*T«Mtk  hit  leat  on  the  fecond  day. 
t la  lilt  room  of  Dr.  Fiwy,  elected  a  pcnnanept  member. 
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Alexis  Smithy  OUego. 

Thomas  B.  Downing,  Kings 

H.  H.  Bisse],  £ri«. 

Lansing  Briggs^  Cayuga, 

Thomas  Goodsell,  Oneida, 
Dr.  Richard  Fennel  presented  a  communication  from  the  Med- 
ical Society  of^the  county  of  New-York,  stating  that  at  a  meeting 
held  February  Sd,  1837,  Richard  Fennel  had  been  duly  elected 
Delegate  from  said  Society  to  the  State  Medical  Society. 

A  protest  from  Dr.  John  F.  Gray,  against  the  validity  of  said 
appointment,  on  the  ground  that  his  term  of  office  had  not  expired, 
was  also  read. 

On  motion^  the  consideration  of  the  above  subject  was  referred 
to  a  committee  consisting  of  Drs.  Frary,  Pierce  and  Spencer. 

The  following  Fhysicians,  members  of  the  State  Legislature, 
were  invited  to  take  their  seata  as  ex-officio  Honorary  Members. 

Dr.  David  Arne,  Jr.  Wayne, 
Levi  Buckingham,  Oneida, 
Curtiss  C.  Cady,  Cayuga, 
Merrit  H.  Cash,  Orange, 
.  Daniel  Dennison,  Onondaga, 
Lewis  Halsey,  Tompkins, 
William  Morrison,  Orange, 
Joseph  W.  Richards,  Washington, 
Elisha  Smith,  Erie. 
Dr.  Nicholas  B.  Mead,  a  former  member  of  the  Society,  was 
invited  to  take  his  seat  as  an  Honorary  Member. 

The  following  donations  from  County  Medical  Societies  to  the 
Medical  Frize  Fund,  were  received. 
From  Oneida  County,       $o  00 


Herkimer,  5  00 

Albany,  500 

Cayuga,  (1836-7)     10  00 
Rensselaer,('35^.7)l500 


Orange, 

Erie, 

Washington, 

St.  Lawrence, 

Madison, 

Kings, 


500 
500 
500 
500 
300 
200 


Saratoga,  500 

Montgomery,  2  00 

Tompkins,  5  00 

Chenango,  5  QQ 

Columbia,  6  00 

Delaware,  2  00 

Schoharie,  30Q 

Genesee,  3  QO 

Coll.  Physicians  &  Sur-  >  -  ^^^ 
geons,  W.  District,  S 


S1O0OO 
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Sundry  lists  of  officers  of  County  Medical  Societies  were  pre- 
Bentedi  and  on  motion,  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Publication. 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  certificate  of  Dr^  ' 
Richard  Pennef,  as  Delegate  from  the  Medical  Society  of  the  City 
and  County  of  New-York,  and  also  the  remonstrance  of  Dr.  John 
F.  Gray,  against  the  same, 

Report,  That  as  Dr.  Gray  wa»  duly  admitted  to  a  seat  in  the 
Society  at  its  last  meeting,  and  his  term  of  service  not  having  ex- 
pired, and  as  there  is  no  proof  before  this  committee  that  there  was 
any  illegality  in  the  election  of  Dr.  Gray,  the  committee  are  there- 
fore of  opinion  that  Dr.  Fennel  is  not  entitled  to  a  seat  as  Delegate. 
ROBERT,  G.  FRARY,  Chairman. 
On  motion,  the  above  report  was  accepted. 
The  Censors  of  the  Southern  District  reported  that  they  had 
examined  and  licensed  the  following : 

1836.  Feb.  3.    Mr.  Marcellis,  City  of  Jfew-Tark. 
^^    John  Johnston,  England. 
6.    Mr.  Trivett,  Dutchess  County^  JV.  7. 
10.    Peter  M'Naughton,  Montgomery  Co.  N.  T. 
17.    Ephraim  Case. 
24*    Samuel  M.  Crawford. 
March  3.    Thomas  B.  Lacey,  BrookfiM,  Conn. 
5.    Jesse  Delano,  Jr.  Neto-  York  City. 
July  7.    Moses  D.  Van  Pelt. 
9.    William  H.  Maxwell. 
Oct.  28.    George  Adams. 
Nov.  8.     Gustavus  Adolphus  Sabine. 
The  money  for  the  same  ($120)  was  transmitted  by  Dr.  Fennel. 
The  Censors  of  the  Middle  District  reported  that  they  had  ex- 
amined and  licensed  the  following : 

1836,  June  10.    Edward  Q.  Sewell^  M.  D.  of  Canada. 
Aug'st  1.    John  H.  Trotter,  of  Albany. 
The  fees  for  the  above  had  been  paid  over  to  the  Treasurer^  and 
are  credited  in  his  report, 

The  Censors  of  the  Western  District  reported  that  they  bad  ex- 
amined and  licensed  tlie  following : 

Lambert  Whitney,  of  Cattaragus  County. 
D.  S.  Oliikf  of  St.  Lawrence  County. 
William  L.  Hamilton,  of  Ton^knu  County. 
Enoch  T.  Campbell,  of  Otsego  County. 
Daniel  M'Ewen,  Pennsylvania.  J' 

V    ,  J-  W.  Van  Every,  of  Monroe  County. 
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The  Cms  for  the  above  were  in  the  hand*  of  Dr.  TelR,  iubject 
to  the  draft  of  the  Treaaurer. 
'     The  Censors  of  the  Eastern  District  made  no  re|XMl. 

The  By-laws  of  the  following  County  Medical  Societies  were 
presented  jmd  on  motion  referred  to  the  Standing  Committee  iHi 
that  subject. 

Medical  Society  of  City  and  County  of  New-York,  1836. 
Herkimer  County  Medical  Society,  1837. 
Genesee  County  Medical  Society,  1836. 
The  Treasurer  presented  his  annual  report  in  words  following, 

which  on  motion  was  referred  to  a  committee,  consisting  of  Dfb. 

Horton,  Willard  and  Tibbits. 
The  Treasurer  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New-Tork, 

reports  the  following,  as  the  state  of  the  funds,  this  7th  day  of 

February,  1837. 

By  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  the  2d  day 
of  February  1836,  agreeable  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  examine  the  Treasurer's  accounts,   (124  12 

By  cash  from  the  Secretary,  Dr.  Joel  A.  Wing,  be- 
ing the  amount  received' from  21  counties,  and  the 
College  at  Fairfield,  as  donations  to  the  Medical 
Prize  Fund,  99  00 

By  cash  from  the  same — from  the  Secretary  of  Grenesee 

County  Medical  Society,  Dr.  John  Cotes,  6  00 

By  cash  from  the  Secretary,  Dr.  Joel  A.  Wing,  for  sev- 
en copies  of  Transactions  sold,  7  00 

By  cash  from  the  same — for  two  diplomas,  granted  by 

the  Censors  of  the  Middle  District,  2U  00 

By  cash  from  the  same— being  the  amount  received 
from  James  R.  Munley,  senior  censor,  for  eight  diplo- 
mas, granted  by  the  Censors  of  the  Southern<  District,      8000 

$336,12 

The  expenditures  are  shown  by  the  following  account!  and 

vouchers,  for  the  year  1836. 

183&.  March  10th.  To  cash  paid  to  Hofiman  &  White, 
publishers  of  the  Albany  Evening  Journal,  for  advertis- 
ing annual  meeting  of  the  society,  January  29th,  1836,^ 
—Voucher  No.  1,  100 

March  26.  To  cash  paid  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Al- 
bany Daily  Advertiser,  for  advertising  two  notices  of 
annual  meetings,  Feb.  2d,  1835,  and  January  90th, 
183&-Voucher  No.  %  1  50 
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May  2dL  To  cadi  paid  to E«  W.  &|C.  Skinner,  priaters* 
for  ODO  hundred  numbers  Transactions  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  State  of  New- York,  Vol.  Ill,  part  1,     15000 

100  Extra  Appendix—Voucher  No.  3,  5  00 

May  17.  To  cash  paid  to  Solomon  Hays,  for  services 
during  the  session  of  the  Society,  three  days,  half  a 
ream  of  paper,  quills,  wood,  &c. — Voucher  No.  4,  9  76 

J4ily  27th.  To  cash  paid  to  the  Secretary,  Dr.  Joel  A. 
Wing,  to  pay  to  James  Webster,  agent  at  New-York, 
for  the  N.  S.  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal — for  nine- 
ty-five copies  of  the  condensed  history  of  the  TransaC" 
tione  of  the  Society— Voucher  No.  5,  26  00 


f  198  25 


Amount  of  balance  1836,  124  12 

Amount  of  monies  received  1636,  212 

Amount  of  expenditures  1836,  193  25 

Leaving  a  balance  this  day  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasur- 
er, of  $142  87 
All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

PLATT  WILLIAMS,  IVeasurer. 

On  motion,  Besolvedy    That  Drs.  Dennison,    Paddock  and 

Richards,  be  a  conunittee  to  wait  on  the  Speaker  of  Ibe  Assembly, 

and  request  the  use  of  the  Assembly  Chamber  to-morrow  afternoon, 

at  half  past  3  o'clock,  for  the  delivery  of  the  President's  Address, 

On  motion,  Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  pro- 
cure an  engraving  for  striking  »uitnb1e  certificateR  of  membership,^ 
for  its  various  members,  and  that  he  draw  on  the  Treasurer  for  the 
necessary  expense. 

Dr.  William  Bacon  communicated,  by  letter,  a  Medical  Topo- 
graphical account  of  the  County  of  Tioga,  which  afler  being  read, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Publication.  (See  Article  6,  of 
the  Transactions.) 

The  following  report  from  the  committee  on  Pirize  QiwatiMUi 
and  Dissertations  was  read. 

The  committee  on  Prize  Questions  report  to  the  State  Medical 
Society,  that  they  have  adjudged  the  prize  to  the  dissertation  of 
which  Benjamih  W«  M'Creaot,  M.  D.,  of  New- York,  is  the 
author. 

JOHN  B.  BECK,  ChamMtn. 

The  above  dissertatioii  wias  read,  and  on  mtion,  tekannA  to  tto 
Conunittee  of  Publication.    (See  Article  5,  of  the  ThMadimi.) 
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The  committee  on  the  Treasurer's  Accounts^  reported  that  they 
bad  examined  the  same,  and  found  them  correct,  which  report  was 
duly  accepted. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  4  P.  M. 

Tuesday,  4  P.  M. 

The  Society  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Present,  the  Presi- 
dent and  a  quorum  of  members. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety, 

Dr.  Alexander  Sheldon,  of  Montgomery  county,  formerly 
Vice  President,  and 

Dr.  Moses  Halb^  formerly  a  Delegate  from  Rensselaer  county, 
and  a  Permanent  Member^  had  both  deceased — 

Whereupon,  Besolvedy  That  the  members  will  wear  the  usual 
badge  of  mourning  during  the  present  session  of  the  Society. 

On  motion,  Resolvedf  That  the  Censors  of  the  State  Medical 
Society,  in  their  annual  reports  of  candidates  licensed,  be  request- 
ed to  particularize,  among  the  number  examined,  those  who  were 
students  of  medicine,  and  those  who  were  practitioners  from  anoth- 
er state  or  coutitry. 

It  being  understood  that  several  essays  on  subjects  proposed  as 
prize  questions,  remain  unclaimed  by  tfie  authors,  and  are  in  the 
possession  of  the  Society, 

Eesolved,  That  the  Committee  of  Publication  and  the  Secreta- 
ry, be  a  committee  to  determine  on  the  expediency  and  propriety 
of  printing  one  or  more  of  the  same  in  the  Transactions  of  the  So- 
ciety. 

Besohedj  That  the  Committee  of  Publication  be  authorized  to 
publish  in  the  current  volume  of  the  Transactions,  any  medical 
communication  that  they  may  receive  after  the  adjournment  of 
the  Society,  and  in  case  the  original  matter  be  not  sufficient  to 
complete  ttie  required  number  of  pages,  that  they  be  authorised  to 
add  sufficient  selected  matter. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  to  meet  to-morrow  morning  at  11 
o'clock. 

February  6<A,  1837. 

The  Society  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Present,  the  Ptas* 
ident  and  a  quorum  of  the  members. 

The  committee  appointed  to  ask  the  use  of  the  Assembly  Cham- 
ber, reported  that  they  had  attended  to  the  same,  and  that  leave 
wasgruited. 
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The  foUowiog  resolutions  from  the  Chenango  County  Medical 
Society  were  presented,  and  afler  some  discussion  were  referred 
to  a  committee  consisting  o(Drs.  Briggs^  Spencer  and  Paddock. 
*^  Ruolvtdf  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  society  the  tedious  and 
unwholesome  duties  of  the  physician  and  surgeon  in  medico-legal 
investigations  are  not  fully  appreciated  by  the  laws  of  this  state. 

**  Resolvedf  That  our  Delegate  to  the  State  Medical  Society  be 
authorized  to  present  the  subject  at  the  next  session  of  said  Society, 
and  urge  a  petition  to  the  State  Legislature  at  the  earliest  possible 
season,  praying  for  the  amendment  of  the  statute  in  reference  to 
this  subject,  and  providing  a  fair  compensation  for  such  services. 
'*  Besohedf  That  until  such  amendment  be  made^  we  will  not 
assist  at  any  autopsical  examinations,  nor  make  any  chemical  an- 
alysis for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  criminal  investigations,  unlsss 
previously  assured  that  for  all  such  services  we  shall  be  fairly  and 
honorably  paid." 

He  Society  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  Officers  for  the 
curreat  year,  and  on  canvassing  the  ballots,  the  following  persons 
were  found  to  be  elected. 

Dr.  JAMES  M'NAUGHTON,  President. 
SAMUEL  WHITE,   Vice  President.     . 
PETER  VAN  OLINDA,  Secretary. 
PLATT  WILLIAMS,  Treasurer. 
CENSORS* 

1st  and  2ndf  or  Sauihsm  Senatorial  52&  and  tth,  or  MiddU  Smaierial 
Districts*  Districts* 

Dr.  JAMES  R.  MANLET,  Dr.  £.  B:  BURROUGHS, 
EDWARD  G.  LUDLOW,  DANIEL  D.  PAGE, 

JOHN  C.  CHEESEMAN.  AUGUSTUS  WILLARD. 

3d  and  Athj  or  Eastern  Senatorial        7th  and  Sth,  or  Western  SmuOorial 

Districts.  Districts, 

Dr.  JONATHAN  EIGHTS,  Dr.  LAKE  G.  TEFFT, 

WILLUM  BAY,  H.  MAXWELL, 

JOEL  A-  WING.  H.  H.  BISSEL. 

COBIMITTEE  OF    CORRESPONDENCE. 

Dr.  T.  Romeyn  Beck,  Albany, 
Hiram  Corliss,  WasMngtan. 
Robert  G.  Fraiy,  Columbia. 
Eli  Pierce,  Greene. 
Thomas  Goodsell,  Oneida.    . 
Thomas  Spencer,  Ontario. 
Harvey  W.  Doolittle,  Herlamsr. 
H.  H.  Bissell,  Erie. 
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Dr.  Brjant  Burwelfi  of  £ne,  and  Dr.  Calvin  W.  Wmiihf  of  Her* 
leinur^  were  elected  Permanent  Members. 

©r.  Luther  V.'^Bell,  of  New-Hampshire^  and  Dr,  Charles  D- 
Meigs,  of  Pennsylvania^  were  elected  Honorary  Members. 

The  f<rflowing  were  appointed  the  Committee  on  Prize  Que9« 
tions  and  Dissertations  ibr  the  current  year : 
Dr.  John  B.  Beck, 
James  R.  Manley, 
Richard  Pennel, 
John  C.  Cheeseman, 
Thomas  Downing. 
The  following  were  nominated  as  Permanent  Members  t 
Dr.  Thomas  Goodsell,  Oneida. 
Eli  Pierce,  Greene, 
Ferris  Jacobs,  Delawmre, 
LeviFarr,  Chenango,  ^ 

Ira  H.^  Smith,  Cayuga. 
Peter  Van  Burte,  Columbia, 
^ames  W.  Miller,  iMonigomery^ 
Charles  Winne,  £ne« 
The  following  were  nominated  as  Honorary  Members  > 
Dr.  Matthew  Wendell,  X40ng  Island, 
Jacob  Bigelow,  Maesachusetie. 
George  Wood^  Pennsylvania. 
Jonathan  Knight,  Connecticut. 
Daniel  Oliver,  New-Han^Mre, 
Lewis  0.  Beck,  MwTorL 
Adjoomed  until  half  past  3,  P.  M. 

Halfpastthree,  P.  M. 

The  Society  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  and  proceeded  to  the 

Assembly  Chamber  to  hear  the  delivery  of  the  President's  address. 

After  bearing  the  same,  they  returned  to  their  rooms,  when  the 

following  resection  was  offered  by  Dr.  Benedict,  and  unanimoos- 

ly  adopted. 

Mesohedj  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  presented  to  the 
President  for  his  very  able  and  interesting  address  delivered  befws 
the  Society,  and  that  he  be  requested  to  furnish  a  copy  for  publi- 


On  motion,  Besohedf  that  300  copies  of  the  address  of  the 
President  be  published  in  a  pamphlet  fbrm,  and  that  the  Secretary 
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caose  a  copy  'to  be  furnisbed  to  each  member  of  the  Legislature, 
and  the  remainder  to  be  distributed  to  the  several  Couatjr  Medical 
Societies. 

On  motion,  Reaoloed^  unanimously^  that  the  thanks  of  this  So- 
ciety be  presented  to  Dr.  Joel  A.  Wing,  for  his  long  and  faithful 
services  as  Secretary  of  this  Society. 

Ruohed^  That  Drs.  Beck,  Eights,  M'Waughton  and  Wing  be 
the  Committee  of  Publication  for  the  current  year. 

On  motion,  Resohed,  That  the  petition  presented  to  the  Legisla- 
.  ture  during  its  last  session,  in  relation  to  an  explanatory  act,  con- 
cerning the  power  of  the  Regents  to  confer  Honorary  Degrees  on 
Practitioners  of  Medicine,  recommended  by  the  State  Medical  So- 
ciety, be  again  presented  to  the  Legislature,  and  that  the  President 
and  Secretary  sign  the  same  in  behalf  of  the  Society. 

On  motion,  Ruolvedy  that  the  Prize  Question  for  the  current 
year  be  as  fblJows : 

Tb<  Diseases  of  the  Spinal  CoLUMN-^-their  causes,  diagnosis, 
history,  and  best  mode  of  treatment 

Resohedf  That  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  be  offered  for  the 
best  dissertation  on  the  above  subject. 

The  committee  to  whom  were  referred  the  resolutions  from  the 
Chenango  County  Medical  Society  reported  as  follows : 

Yonr  committee  are  of  opinion  that  a  coroner's  eubposna  under 
the  existing  laws  of  the  state,  can  require  or  elicit  nothing  more 
from  the  physician  or  surgeon  in  medico-legal  investigations,  than 
from  his  fellow  citizens,  whether  professional  or  non-professional, 
and  if  extraordinary  services  are  required  at  his  hands  by  way  of 
autopeical  examination  or  chemical  analysis,  your  committee 
deem  them  so  palpably  deserving  of  consideration,  that  there  can 
be  but  little  or  no  doubt  that  they  ought  to  be  satisfactorily  adjusted 
by  all  intelligent  boards  whose  duty  it  is  to  recognise  such  claims. 

On  motion,  the  above  report  was  accepted,  and  the  following 
resolutions  were  adopted. 

Besehedf  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Society,  it  is  not  the  duty  of 
physicians  and  surgeons  to  make  post-mortem  examinations  or  per. 
form  chemical  investigations  before  coroners,  in  comties  where 
compensation  is  refused. 

Jletofeedy  That  this  Society  recommend  to  the  several  County 
Societies,  to  express  their  views  on  the  attendance  of  medical  men 
mt  coroner's  inquests. 

5 
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Risohed^Thht  the  President,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  audit 
the  contingent  expenses  of  the  present  session,  and  the  Treasurer 
paj  the  same  on  the  warrant  of  the  President. 

Adjourned. 

The  seats  of  the  Delegates  from  the  following  counties  beconra 
vacant  on  the  1st  of  February  1 838— Westchester,  Columbia,  Ul- 
ster, Madison,  Herkimer,  Chenango,  Washington,  Clinton,  Suf- 
folk, St.  Lawrence,  Cortland,  Erie,  Hamilton^  Kings,  Wayne, 
Medical  Faculty  of  the  New- York  City  University. 


VIL    LIST  OF  OFFICERS  OF  COUNTY  MEDICAL 
SOCIETIES— 1837. 

Albany  County. 

Dr.  John  W.  Bay,  Prisident.  Ccn*or5— Dr.  Peter  M'NauglitoD, 

Leonard  G.  Warren,  V.  Pres.  Henry  Van  Olii^, 

Abraham  Groesbeeck,  Sec*y.  James  P«  Boyd,. 

John  F.  Townsend,  Treasurer.  Jonathan  H.  Case, 

D.  M'Lachlan,  Librarian.  Palmer  C.  Dorr. 

Dr.  Petxb  Vav  Olxnda,  Delegate. 
Annual  Meeting,  second  Tuesday  in  January. 

Cayuga  County. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Filch,  Montezuma,  Pres.  Censors— Dr.  W.  W.  Williams, 
H.  D.  Eldridge,  Pint  Byron^  Y.  P.  A.  Thompson, 

F.  H.  Hamilton,  Jiubttm,  Sec'y.  S.  Gilmore, 

W.  W.  Williams,  Weedsport,  Tr.  O.  W.  Blanehard. 

Dr.  Laksino  Briggs,  Auburn,  Delegate. 
Annual  Meeting,  first  Thursday  in  June. 

Chenango  County. 

Dr.  Austin  Rouse,  Oxford^  Pres.         Censors— Dt.  W.  G.  Sands, 
DcviUo  White,  SAerAwme,  V.  P.  A.  WiUard, 

D.  M.  Wakeley,  North  Norwich^  Sec*y.  James  Thomson, 

William  G.  Sands,  Chford,  Treas.  D.  M.  Wakeley, 

C.  H.  Mitchell,  Norwich,  Librarian.     -  D.  Whitft. 

Dr.  Augustus  Willard,  Del^ate. 
Annual  Meeting,  October. 

Columbia  County. 

Dn  P.  Varf  Buren,  CUrmont,  Pres.     Censors— Dr,  George  W.  Cook, 
John  Van  Der  Poel,  V.  Pres.  John  M.  Pruyo, 

G.  H.  White,  Treas.  and  Lib*n.  John  H.  Cole, 
Robert  Rossman,  Secretary.                             Volkert  Whitbeck, 

Robert  Clow. 
Dr.  PxTxit  Van  Buiuuv,  Delegate. 
Annual  Meeting,  first  Tuesday  in  October. 
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Delaware  CountI?. 

Dr.  Philip  Basset,  Colchuttr,  Pres..     Csruors— Dr.  Ferris  Jacobs, 

Heory  Cady,  Vice  Pxesident  Calvin  Howard,      . 

Ebenezer  Steele,  Ddhiy  Sec'y.  ,  Ebenezer  Steele, 

Caleb  L.  Taft,  Treasurer.  Solomon  Greene, 

Amasa  P.  Mann. 
Dr.  Fkrkis  Jacobs,  Delegate. 
^  Annual  Meeting,  May. 

Erie  CouiiTY. 

Dr.  J.  £.  Hawley,  Buffalo,  Pres.        Ceiwors— Dr.  Bryant  Barwell, 
Oriando  Wakelee,  Clarence,  V.  P.  A.  Sprague, 

Q.  F.  Pratt,  Buffalo,  Sec'y.  Francis  L.  Harris, 

Charles  Winne,  Buffalo,  Treas.  C.  Enunons, 

Barns,  Buffalo,  Llb'n.  ^  Camp. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Bissel,  Laneasttr,  Delegate. 

Genesee  County. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Billings,  Baidma,  Pres.       Censors — Dr.  John  Cotes, 
L.  I.  Woodruff,  Byron,  V.  P.  A.  R.  R.  Butler, 

I.  Huriburt,  Warsaw,  Sec'y.  WilUam  H.  Webster, 

^       W.  W.  Webster,  Batama,  Lib'n.  I.  Huriburt, 

I.  A.  Billings.  " 
Dr.  JoHv  CoTxs,  Delegate. 
Annual  Meeting,  second  Tuesday  in  January. 

Greene  County. 

Dr.  Abel  Brace,  CatskiU,  Pres.  Censors^Dr.  Philip  Tates, 

Leri  King,  Cairo,  V.  Pres.  Harvey  Cunp, 

Abel  Brace,  Treasurer.  John  H.  Wheeler, 

Trastus  A.  Hamilton, 
Josiah  H.  Steadman. 
Dr.  Eli  Pierce,  Athens,  Delegate. 
Annual  Meeting,  Tuesday  after  last  Monday  in  May. 

Herkimer  County. 

Dr.  W.  Willoughby,  Neuport,  Pres.  Censors^Du  Lester  Greene, 
Harvey  W.  Doolittle,  V.  Pres.  John  R.  Brown, 

Moses  Johnson,  Fairfidd,  Sec'y.  Francis  B.  Ethridge, 

James  L.  Sherwood,  Treas.  David  Belknap, 

,  Andrew  F.  Doolittle. 

Dr.  Calvin  W.  Smith,  Delegate. 
Annual  Meeting,  first  Tuesday  in  June. 

Kings  County. 

Dr.  Matthew  Wendell,  President      Censors^Ih,  J.  S.  Thorn, 
A.  Vaaderveer,  V.  President  George  Marvin, 

F.  W.  Hurd,  Treasurer.  •        C.  Frinfc. 

Alfred  C.  Post,  Secretary. 

Dr.  TaoHAs  B.  Ddwiiui«,  Delegate. 
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F.  W.  Ostrondcr, 

J.  V.  E.  Vanderhoof, 

Samuel  Bojd,  Jr. 

F.  W.  Hurd, 

J.  S.  Thorn, 

T.  Henry,' 

Matthew  Wendell, 

A.  Vandenreer, 
John  P.  Tarbell, 
Pureell  Cooke, 
C.  S.  Cooke, 
N.  A.  Garrison, 

B.  Parker. 


Honorary  MemUrs. 
Dr.  Hosack, 
Pennel, 

Haslett,  U.  S.  N. 
C©oke,  U.  S.  N. 


MxMi»M. 
Wm.  O.  Creed,  Thos.  B.  Downing, 

George  Cox,         *       Robert  Edmonds, 
John  Zabriskie,  Charles  BaU«  Sen. 

Isaac  F.  Rapilyea,       Jas.  E.  Dubois, 
John  C.  Fannhag^       Wm.  H.  Van  Sindren, 
Wm.  G.  Hunt,  George  Marvin, 

John  Carpenter,  Cyrus  Frink, 

T.  Lm  Mason,  Lucius  Hyde, 

S.  C.  Merwin,  Joseph  Howard, 

Abm.  Van  Pelt,  Henry  Willshire, 

Charles  Rowland,        T.  F.  King, 
J.  W.  Brooks,  Samuel  Hart, 

George  Gillfilland,       George  C.  Ball, 
A.  C.  Post,  ' .  M.  Sohoonmaker, 

Deceased  Members,  ^ 

I.  G.  T.  Hunt, 

T.  J.  Jones, 

S.  Low, 

P.  M'Givney, 

Charles  Ball,  Jr. 

John  Cole, 

N.Hurd. 
All  the  Officers  of  the  King's  County  Medical  Society  reside  in  the  Cit^ 
of  Brooklyn. 

Madison  County. 

Dr.  Stillman  Spooner,  Loioz,  Pres.    Censors— Dt,  Alvin  Foord, 
A.  G.  Purdy,  EaUtn,  \  Pres.  J.  S.  Dongiass, 

Milton  Barnett,  MorrisviUe,  E.  B.  Bmrroughoy 

Secretary  and  Librarian.  O.  Mead, 

O.  Mead,  NeUon^  Treasurer.  Joel  Norton. 

Dr.  £.  B.  Bdrrouohb,  Lebanon,  Delegate. 
Annual  Meeting.  July. 

MoNTGOMERYv  CoUNTY, 

Dr.  Morgan  Snyder,  Minden^  Pres.     Censors— Dr.  Simeon  Snow, 
Henry  Wood,  Vice  Pres.  W.  G.  Comstock, 

W.  G.  Comstock,  Treasurer.  Daniel  Smith, 

J.  W.  Miller,  Johnstown^  Sec.  H.  Wood, 

D.  E.  Hongfataling. 
Dr.  Simeon  Snow,  Root,  Delegate. 
Annual  Meeting,  June. 

New-York  City  and  County. 


Dr.  Jaoies  R.  Manley,  President. 
Francis  U.  Johnston,  V.  Pres. 
R.  K.  Hoffinan,  Corr.  Sec^y. 
J.  K.  Hardenbrook,  Rec.  Sec'y. 
A.  J.  Berry,  Treasurer. 


Dr.  JoBH  F.  Ga^y,  Delegate. 


Censors^Di,  Benjamin  R.  Robcon, 
Chandler  R.  Gihmm, 
Alexander  E.  Hofeai:^, 
Niehol  H.  Deriag, 
Jared  Lindsly. 
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Oneida  County. 

Dr.  A.  Blair,  Rome,  President  Censort^Dr,  W.  K.  Clark, 

S.  Pomeroy,  Vice  Pres.  B.  F.  Hendenon, 

Daniel  ThomaB,  Nae-Hdrtford,  Herbert  Hastinst, 

Aec  Secretary.  W.  Brainard, 

C.  B.  Ceventry,  Utica,  Cor.  Sec.  R.  §.  Sykea. 

Dr.  TnoKAs  Goodhxl,  Utiea,  Delegate. 
Annual  Meeting,  July. 

Onondaga  County, 

Dr.  O.  W.  Richards,  CamUlus,  Pr.    Censors— Dr.  Nathan  R.  Teft, 
Herman  Van  Doren,  V.  Pres.  Matthew  Williams, 

F.  C.  Saropscn,  ^aeuBe,  Sec.  Georfe  Smith, 

George  Hooker,  Treasorer.  Richard  R.  Smith, 

Hiram  Hoyt. 

Dr.  Lakje  G.  TErrr,  Delegate. 
Annual  Meeting,  second  Tuesday  in  June. 

Orange  County. 

Dr.  James  Heron,  Wanoiek,  President. 

Lewis  Dunning,  Goshm,  Secretary. 
Dr.  James  M.  Gardiner,  NffBhargk,  Delegate. 
Ammal  Meeting,  May. 

Otsego  County. 

Dr.  Jenks  S.  Sprague,  JESesler,  Pres.  Censors— Dr.  Menzo  White, 
Henry  Clark,  V.  Pres.  A.  £.  Metcalf, 

Joseph  Carpenter,  Secretary.  John  Gray,      ' 

£•  Cortiss,  Coopentown,  Treas.  D.  R.  Boyoe, 

and  Librarian.  Exmstos  Curtiss. 

TVvsleer  qf  Ubrary^QximneT  "Eiy,  Ariel  Spafard,  Alexis  Smith. 
Dr.  Alkxis  Smith,  ButternuiSf  Delegate. 

Saratoga  County* 

Dr.  Darius  Johnson,  President  Censors— Dr.  Wall, 

Oliyer  Brisbin,  Vice  Pres.  Preston, 

Josiali  Puling,  Sec'y,  and  Treas.  Spragns, 

Raymond, 
M'Martin. 
Jft.  WixxuM  TiBBiTs,  Dekfate. 

Schoharie  County. 

Dr.  D.  H.  Cibby,  OoibUskiU,  Pres.     Cauart^Dr.  Samnel  B.  Wells, 
Lorenzo  Hubbard,  Vice  Pres.  Peter  8.  Swart, 

Julius  Rowley,  Secretary.  Lorenao  Hubbud, 

Darius  Coye,  Treasurer.  C.  H.  Van  Dyek,    ' 

Julius  Rowley. 
Dr.  PxTin  S.  Swaxt,  Bekoharu,  Delegate. 
Annual  Meeting,  first  Tuesday  in  Oetober. 
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St.  Lawrence  County, 

Dr.  J.  A.  Mott,  Wadington,  Free.        Censon—Dt,  Hirtm  Murdock, 
A.  Tyler,  Ogdaishwrgh,  V.  Prei.  Caleb  Fierce, 

Dariag  Clark,  Canton,  Sec'y.  WiUiam  M.  Ban, 

William  Noble,  CanUm^  Treas.  Louii  Sambom, 

John  H.  M'Chenej. 
'   Dr.  William  S.  Paddock,  Delegate. 


Dr. 


Tompkins  County. 

p.  A.  Williams,  EiifiM,  Pres.      C«uors— Dr.  John  Steremi, 


G.  W.  PhillipB,  Jihaca,  V.  Prea. 

William  Bacon, 

J.  SttTene, 

Ithaca,  Treasurer. 

George  W.  PhilUps, 

8.  P.  Biahop,  /Moco,  Sec.  and  Lib. 

O.  C.  Comstock, 

Samuel  E.  Chirk. 

Dr.  DAihxL  D. 

Pao£,  Drydm,  Delegate. 

Annual  Me 

leting,  first  Wedi 

CLASSIFIC 

lesday  after  the  thiidMonday  in  May. 

VIII. 

;ation  of- 

COUNTIES. 

We  reprint  thu,  as  a  County  lately  incorporated  and  two  additional 

Medical  Inatitations  are  authorised  to  send  Delegates  to  the  State  Medical 

Society. 

Vacamt. 

VACArr. 

Vacaht. 

Vacaht. 

FA.  1,  1838. 

FA.  1,  1839. 

Feb.  1,  1840. 

Fa.X  1841. 

Westchester, 

New-Tork, 

Greene, 

Albany, 

Columbia, 

Orange, 

Dutchess, 

Oneida, 

Ulster, 

Delaware, 

Jefibrson, 

Cayuga, 

Madison, 

Onondaga, 

Ontario, 

Otoego, 

Herkimer, 

Montgomery, 

Essex, 

Saratoga, 

Chenango, 

Rensselaer, 

Lewis, 

Schenectady, 

Washington, 

Genesee, 

Schoharie, 

Tioga, 

Clinton, 

Seneca, 

Niagara, 

Cattaraugus, 

Suffolk, 

Allegany, 

iVarren, 

Richmond, 

St  Lawrence, 

Broome, 

Chatauqne, 

Rockland* 

Cortland, 

Franklin, 

Orleans, 

Steuben, 

Erie, 

Livingston, 

Putnam, 

Sullivan, 

Hamilton, 

Munroe, 

Queens, 

Tompkins, 

Kings, 

Oswego, 

College  of  P. 

A     Chemung, 

Wayne, 

Yates,  15. 

S.  New- York,     Coflege  of  P.  A  & 

Med.  Fac  of  N. 

Y. 

Med.  Faculty  of        Fairfield,  15. 

City  Univenity, 

16. 

Geneva  ColL, 

16. 
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IX.     List   of  CouNTiKS  contained  in  the  respective 
Senatorial  Districts  as  established  by  the  law 
,  of  1836. 

[By  a  reBolution  of  the  Society  passed  at  the  session  of  1836, 
the  first  and  second  Senatorial  Districts  were  recognizq^  as  ^e 
Southern  District,  the  third  and  fourth  as  the  Easiernf  the  fifth  and 
sixth  as  the  Middle,  and  the  seventh  and  eighth  as  iheWestem  Dis- 
trict The  Censors  to  be  chosen  (three  in  each  district)  were  di- 
rected to  be  residents  in  their  respective  Districts..  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  counties  is  accordingly  added  for  the  sake  of  convjan- 
tent  reference.] 


1st  Senatorial  District. 
City  and  County  of  New- York, 

Richmond, 

Kings, 
2nd  Senatorial  District. 

Queens, 

Suffolk, 

Westchester, 

Rockland, 

Dutchess, 

Putnam, 

Orange, 

Sullivan, 

Ulster, 
9d  Senatorial  District. 
City  and  County  of  Albany. 

Delaware, 

Greene, 

Columbia, 

Rensselaer, 

Schoharie, 

Schenectady, 
Ath  Senatorial  District* 

Saratoga, 

Montgomery, 

Hamilton, 

Washington, 

Warren, 

Clinton, 

Essex, 

Franklm, 

Bt  Lawrence, 

Herkimer. 


6th  Senatorial  District, 

Oneida, 

Madison, 

Oswego, 

Lewis, 

Jefferson, 

Otsego. 
6th  Senatorial  District. 

Chenango; 

Broome, 

Tompkins, 

Chemung, 

Tioga, 

Stuben, 

Livingston, 

Allegany, 

Cattaraugus, 
7th  Senatorial  District. 

Wayne, 

Ontario, 

Yates, 


Cayuft 
Onondaga, 
Cortland. 
Sth  Senatorial  District. 
Cbatauque, 
Erie, 
Genesee, 
Monroe, 
Orleans, 
Niagara.  ..  ^-^ 
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X*  An  Act  atUhorizing  the  Establishment  of  aMei" 
ieal  Faculty  in  the  University  of  tJie  City  of  New- 

York. 

Passed  Februanr  11, 183^. 

The  people  of  the  state  of  New- York,  represented  ki  Senate 
and  Assimblyi  do  enact  as  follows :  ' 

§  1.  The  provisions  of  the  tweoty-rfirst  section  of  title  seven* 
chapter  fourteen  and  first  pait  of  the  revised  statutes,  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  apply  to  the  diplomas  conferring  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine  granted  by  the  council  of  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New-York  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  medical  faculty  oftfae 
said  University,  established  therein :  but  no  p^von  shall  receive 
any  such  diplomas  unless  he  shall  have  pursued  the  study  of  med« 
leal  science  for  at  least  three  years  after  the  age  of  sixteen,  with 
some  physician  and  surgeon  duly  authorized  by  law  to  practice  his 
profession,  and  shall  also  after  that  VLge,  have  attended  two  complete 
courses  of  all  the  lectures  delivered  in  some  incorporated  medical 
college,  the  last  of  which  courses  shall  have  been  delivered  by  the 
medical  faculty  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  N«  York;  and  all  the 

{provisions  of  said  title  seven  which  require  an  attendance  upon  the 
ectures  delivered  at  an  incorporated  medical  college  shall  be  deem- 
ed to  'apply  to  and  include  the  lectures  delivered  by  the  medical 
faculty  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New- York,  and  the  diplo- 
mas granted  puisuant  to  this  act,  shall  have  the  same  force  and  ef- 
fect as  licenses  to  practice  physic  and  surgery,  as  are  given  by  law 
to  the  licenses  granted  by  any  incorporated  medical  society  in  this 
state. 

$2.  The  agent  of  the  state  prison  at  Sing  Sing  shall  deliver- 
at  the  prison  to  the  medical  faculty  of  the  University  of  the  City 
of  New-York,  such  dead  bodies  of  convicts  as  are  by  law  audioriz- 
ed  to  be  dissected,  not  exceeding  one  half  of  the  number  of  such 
bodies. 

J>  3.    Such  parts  of  aets  heretofore  passed  relative  to  such  dead 
ies  of  convicts  at  Sing  Sing,  as  are  repugnant  to  this  act,  are 
hereby  repealed. 

^  4.    The  medical  faculty  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New- 
York  are  hereby  authorised  to  appoint  a  delegate  to  represeot  * 
them  in  the  state  medical  society,  with  all  the  powers  and  privileges 
which  delegates  from  the  respective  medical  coUeges  and  faculties 
of  Uiis  state  possess. 

$  5.    The  legMstore  may  at  any  time  modify,  alter,  <Nr  repeal 
this  act. 
StaUqfjy'euhYarkf       > 

ascrUaryU  Offiu.    5 

This  bill  having  been  approved  and  sigped  by  the  Governor  of 
this  state  on  ths  lith  day  of  February,  l£r7, 1  do  hereby  certify, 
that  the  same  became  a  law  on  that  day. 

JOHN  A.  DIX,  Secretary  of  Steto. 
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TRA5 

OF  THB 

NEW-YORK  STATE  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 


Art.  I.  Annual  Address  delivered  bef&re  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  State  ofNeuo-  Ytrrk,  Feb.  6, 
1838,  &y  James  M'Naxjghton,  M.  D.,  President  of 
the  Society. 

GBtfTI.EMBlf| 

AgreeaUy  to  the  ordinances  of  this  Society,  it  be* 
comes  my  duty,  as  its  presiding  officer,  to  address  yon 
on  the  present  occasion.  • 

In  my  discourse  ci  last  year,  I  attempted  to  give  a 
brief  sk^ch  of  the  progress  of  medical  education,  and  of 
the  origin  of  the  several  medical  sdiools  of  this  Stale ; 
to  this  I  subjoined  some  suggestions,  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Society,  relatire  to  the  preliminary  education  of  stu* 
dents,  and  the  course  of  medical  instructicm  to  be  pur- 
sued, before  admitting  candidates  to  examination  for  ii. 
cense,  or  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  On  this  lat- 
ter subject,  much  might  be  usefully  added,  were  th«re  any 
prospect  that  the  Legislature  would  co-operate  with  us  in 
carrying  our  Tiews  into  effect  Nothing  has  been  done 
since  our  last  meeting  to  amend  the  existing  r^fulationa 
of  our  profession,  or  to  focilitate  medical  imprpvement 
Until,  therefore,  the  amendments  which  are  on  all  hands 
admowledged  to  be  called  for,  are  e£hcted,  I  forbear  en- 
taring  on  the  discussion  of  topics,  which,  though  interest* 
ing  to  us,  would  not  be  likely  to  lead  to  lead  to  any  useful 
rasolls,  in  the  present  state  of  public  sentunent    I  cannot^ 
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however,  omit  to  press  upon  the  Society  the  necessity  of 
petitioning  the  legislatare  to  sanction  some  of  the  aiiem- 
tions  suggested  in  my  address  of  last  session,  more  par^*  i 
ticularly,  those  relating  to  the  pursuit  of  practical  anatomy.  ^  ^ 
Without  some  furUier  facilities  for  the  prosecution  of  that 
fundamental  branch  of  a  medical  education,  our  medical 
colleges  can  never  attain  to  such  a  standing  as  will  con^ 
port  with  the  character  of  the  Empire  State. 

Leaving  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature,  matters  over 
which  we  have  no  control,  permit  me  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  some  subjects  relating  to  the  practice  of  our  pro- 
fession, which  the  last  few  years  have  brought  into  no- 
tice. It  is  not  my  intention,  on  the  present  occasion,  to 
enumerate  the  several  improvements,  which  have  of  late 
years  been  made  in  the  practice  of  physic  and  surgery; 
for,  even  if  I  possessed  the  ability  to  do  so,  the  limits  to 
which  I  am  restricted,  would  not  permit  me. 

Since  the  days  of  Hippocrates,  our  profession  has  un- 
dergone numerous  mutations.  System  after  system  has 
seen  the  light,  and  after  strutting  its  period  upon  the  stage, 
has  passed  into  oblivion.  Hippocrates,  the  fitther  of  me- 
dicine, was  for  many  ages  allowed  to  govern  the  prac- 
tice df  physic,  until  he  was  superseded  by  Galen.  The 
system  of  Galen  retained  possession  of  the  schools  from 
the  9th  to  the  middle  of  the  17th  century ;  although 
early  in  the  17th,  Paracelsus,  the  noted  mountebank  and 
alchemist,  had,  to  a  considerable  extent,  shaken  his  autho- 
rity, by  the  introduction  of  several  active  remedial  agents, 
the  effects  of  which  he  explained  on  principles  in  direct 
opposition  to  those  of  Galen's  system.  Both  Gat^i  and 
Paracelsus  agreed  in  the  explanations  given  of  the  ac- 
tions of  the  body  in  health  and  disease,  in  referring  them 
to  the  agency  of  the  fluids.  Towards  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century,  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
became  generally  known ;  and  that  was  followed  by  the 
discovery  of  the  thoracic  duct,  and  of  the  lymphatic  sys> 
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tern  of  vessels.  These  led  to  the  final  overthrow  of  the 
Galenic  system. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  century,  Galileo  introduced 
mathematical  reasoning,  and  Bacon  proposed  the  induc- 
tive method  of  investigation.  These  new  modes  of  philo- 
sophizing doubtless  had  some  influence  on  medical  enqui- 
ries. The  study  of  the  circulation  led  to  the  appUcation 
of  mechanical  philosophy  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
life.  Mathematical  reasoning  long  continued  the  favorite 
mode  of  treating  medical  subjects.  Still,  the  fluids  of  the 
body,  played  the  principal  part  in  all  these  systems,  whe- 
ther chemical  or  mechanical,  in  accounting  for  the  phe- 
nomena of  disease,  and  the  operation  of  medicines.  A  hu- 
moral and  chemical  pathology,  entered  largely  into  every 
system  of  medicine  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century;  and  even  to  this  day,  prevails  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, and,  perhaps  justly,  influences  medical  reasoning, 
and  rq^ulates  medical  practice. 

The  early  part  of  the  18th  century  ushered  in  three 
new  systems,  differing  widely  in  many  points  from  each 
other,  both  in  theory,  and  in  the  practice  recommended. 
Two  of  these  emanated  from  Professors  in  the  University 
of  Halle,  in  Germany,  and  the  third  from  Leyden,  in 
Holland.  Stahl  and  Hofiman  were  the  authors  of  the 
two  first,  and  Boerhaave  of  the  third.  The  influence  of 
the  works  of  Stahl  and  Hoflman  was  in  a  great  measure 
confined  to  Germany ;  but  that  of  Boerhaave's  extended 
over  the  civilized  world,  and  swayed  the  minds  of  phy- 
sicians to  a  greater  extent  and  for  a  longer  period  of 
time,  than  the  works  of  any  writer  since  the  dajrs  of 
Galen. 

Hoflinan  first  pointed  out  the  important  influence  of 
the  Solidum  vivum,  or  nervous  S3rstem,  in  explaining 
the  operations  of  the  animal  economy,  and  the  effects  of 
nnedicines  in  modifying  these.  He  seems  to  have  led  the 
acute  mind  of  CuUen  to  the  examination  of  the  influence 
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of  the  solids  in  the  produetion  of  disease,  as  well  as  in 
their  removal.  Cullen  laid  the  foundatioa  of  the  system 
of  the  solidists^  which  superseded  for  a  time  all  the  preoe* 
ding  systems,  and  still  maintains,  in  a  great  measure,  its 
ascendency  in  the  schools.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the 
works  of  that  distinguished  physician  without  admiring 
the  clearness  of  his  reasoning,  and  the  elegance  of  his 
style.  Whether  one  is  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
opinioDs  he  advances  or  not,  he  cannot  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  ingenuity  and  talent  evinced  in  maintaining  his 
positions.  Every  thing  is  well  digested  and  well  consid- 
ered—  so  different  from  the  crude  and  clumsy  produc- 
tions of  many  of  those  who  have  succeeded  him.  There 
are  doubtless  many  weak  points  in  his  system,  and  many 
defects  in  the  practice  recommended.  But  these  defects 
are  attributable  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  do  not 
derogate  fnmi  the  transcendent  merit  of  Dr.  Cullen.  An 
edition  of  his  works  with  additions  corresponding  to  the 
advanced  state  of  medical  science,  would  be  one  of  the 
most  valuable  gifis  to  the  medical  profession.  But  where 
shall  we  find  one  who  is  worthy  of  the  task,  and  capable 
of  performing  it?  The  attempt  has  often  been  made,  but 
thus  fer  with  no  very  great  success.  In  most  instances, 
die  simple  text  is  a  safer  guide  than  the  commentary. 

The  system  of  Stahl  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  the  Crerman  States,  but  not  so  extensively  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  as  that  of  Boerhaaye.  The  leading  prin- 
ciple in  the  system  of  Stahl  is,  that  the  rational  soul  of 
man  governs  the  whole  economy  of  his  body. 

From  the  earliest  period,  physicians  have  observed,  that 
the  animal  economy  possessed  within  itself^  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  power  of  warding  ofif  dangers  that  threatened 
it,  and  was  capable  of  exciting  certain  motions  or  ac- 
tions calculated  to  relieve  itself  from  existing  diseases. 
This  kind  of  action  was  attributed  to  the  operation  of 
what  they  vaguely  called  "nature,"  and  the  influence  at 
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this  agent  continued  to  be  rec^grnxei  in  the  schools  un- 
der the  name  of  vis  canservmtrixj  or  vis  medicatrix  na- 
tttra.  In  all  systems  such  a  power  has  been,  and  must 
always  be,  allowed ;  but  the  school  of  Stahl  was  somewhat 
distinguished  from  others  in  trusting  to  the  wisdom  of  this 
organic  action  as  a  remedial  agent  Confiding  in  this 
poweri  they  thought  it  the  duty  of  medicine  to  aid  nature 
in  her  efforts,  if  they  did  not  trust  to  her  entirely.  Hence 
they  taught  the  method  of  wring  diseases  by  expecta- 
twn;  and,  when  they  employed  medicines,  only  Used  the 
most  inert  and  inefficient  They  opposed  the  use  of  some 
of  the  mpst  efficacious  remedies,  such  as  opium  and  bark ; 
and  very  rarely  had  recourse  to  bleeding,  vomiting,  or 
any  of  the  powerful  general  remedies.  The  followers  of 
Stahl  interfered  but  little  with  the  operations  of  nature, 
by  the  exhibition  of  medicines,  but  they  were  attentive  to 
regimen,  and  close  observers  of  the  phenomena  of  disease. 
Hence  we  are  indebted  to  them  for  a  more  correct  his- 
tory of  the  symptoms  of  disease  than  are  to  be  found 
elsewhere.*  Experience,  however,  determined  the  fact, 
that  nature,  or  the  vis  medicatrix^  when  left  to  herself, 
was  even  more  destructive  of  human  life,  than  the  ac- 
tive interference  of  the  physician  —  hence  the  more  ener- 
getic practice  recommended  in  the  systems  of  Cullen  and 
Brown,  graduaUy  superseded  the  method  of  curing  by 
espectaiion. 

The  present  century  has  witnessed  the  introduction  of 
two  systems,  which  inculcate  in  a  great  measure,  the  cu- 
ring of  diseases,  by  expectation,  avoiding  like  the  follow- 
ers of  Stahl,  powerful  medicines,  and  energetic  general 
remedies.  The  founders  of  these  systems  are,  Broussais, 
of  France,  and  Hahnemann,  of  Germany.  The  former 
has  many  followers,  particularly  in  France,  and  the  lat- 
ter not  a  few,  not  only  in  his  own  country,  but  in  seve- 
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ral  other  countries  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  even 
in  these  United  States. 

We  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  make  any  further  re- 
maria  on  the  views  of  Broussais,  as  they  are  already  well 
known  to  the  profession  in  general. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  system  of  Hahnemann  and  its 
being  almost  new  to  the  profession,  and  to  the  public, 
entitles  it  to  more  notice,  on  the  score  of  novelty,  if  not 
on  that  of  utility.  Although  this  system  has  not  attract- 
ed much  attention,  until  within  a  few  years,  out  of  Ger- 
many, it  has  been  gradually  spreading  in  the  country  of 
its  birth,  since  the  early  part  of  the  present  century. 

Hahnemann,  a  man  of  science  and  learning,  was  Tega- 
larly  bred  and  educated  as  a  phyBician,  and  seems  to  have 
been  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  fundamental  principle  of 
his  system,  rather  by  accident,  than  by  any  process  of  rea- 
soning a  priori.  In  the  year  1790  while  making  some  ex- 
periments upon  himself,  with  Cinchona,  or  Peruvian  bark, 
Hahnemann  discovered  to  his  surprise,  that  it  brought  on 
a  paroxysm  of  intermittent  fever.  It  is  fair  to  presume, 
that  he  satisfied  himself,  that  this  paroxysm  was  caused 
by  the  use  of  the  bark,  and  was  not  an  accidental  occur- 
rence while  under  its  influence.  This  discovery  made 
new  light  to  break  in  upon  the  darkness  which  had  hith- 
erto obscured  his  ideas  of  theri^utics;  and  proved,  in 
his  judgment  at  least,  the  dawn  of  the  brightest  day  that 
has  ever  opened  upon  medical  science.  He  regards  his 
discovery  as  among  the  few  that  have  immortalized  their 
authors,  and  to  be  placed  in  point  of  importance,  side 
by  side,  with  those  of  Copernicus,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and 
Harvey.  The  work  in  which  he  gives  an  exposition  of 
the  principles  of  his  system,  is  denominated  the  Organati 
of  the  Art  of  Healings  in  imitation  of  the  tide  adopted  by 
the  great  author  of  the  Inductive  Philosophy. 

His  system  is  founded  on  the  strictest  principles  of  in- 
duction—  observation  and  experiment;  and  if  his  &cts 
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are  correct,  some  of  his  conclusions  cannot  be  controvert- 
ed. But  here  lies  the  difficulty ;  and  it  was  well  and 
wisely  said,  long  ago,  by  Dr.  Cullen,  that  there  were 
xnore  false  facts,  than  theories,  in  physic. 

Having  feund  out  that  bark  possessed  the  property  of 
causing  intermittent  fever  when  given  to  a  person  in  healthy 
he  was  induced  to  extend  his  experiments  to  other  medi- 
cines, to  ascertain  their  effects  on  persons  in  health,  and 
found,  that,  when  given  in  large  doses,  they  invariably  pro- 
duced symptoms  analogotis  to  the  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
eases which  they  were  known  to  cure : — For  example,  that 
sulphur  produced  a  sort  of  itch,  and  that  mercury  pro- 
duced symptoms  resembhng  syphilis.  Prom  these  obser- 
vations, he  deduced  the  fundamental  principle,  which 
characterizes  his  system— namely— that  medicines  are 
useful  in  curing  diseases,  only  in  so  &r  as  they  possess 
the  property  of  producing  in  persons  in  health  symptoms 
analogous  to  those  of  the  disease  for  which  they  are  ad- 
ministered ;  and  that  that  medicine  is  the  most  efficacious 
remedy,  the  collective  symptoms  caused  by  which  in  a 
person  in  health,  bear  the  strongest  resemblance,  to  the 
collective  symptoms  of  the  disease  for  which  it  is  exhi- 
bited. Agreeably  to  these  principles  dianiioeas  are  best 
cured  by  medicines  of  a  purgative  nature,  vomiting,  by 
emetic  remedies,  and  costiveness  by  opium  and  astrin- 
gents. 

The  name  by  which  this  system  is  distinguished  from 
others  is  that  of  HonxBopathy,  derived  from  two  Greek 
words,  (o|*Qiou  ^oAfig)  meaning  analogous  suffering.  The 
followers  of  this  sjrstem  designate  that  followed  by  the 
generality  of  medical  practioners  by  the  name  of  All^ 
palhy,  (aXX«u  ^fx^)  different  suffering,  as  they  sometimes 
use  medicines  which  produce  effects  analogous  to  the 
disease,  as  purgatives  in  diarrhoea ;  or  contrary  to  them, 
like  cold  to  bums,  or  blisters  to  local  inflammation ;  or 
antipathic,  like  giving  an  acid  to  correct  an  alkali,  or 
the  contrary. 
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The  HomoBopathic  practitioneis  adopt  as  an  axiom,  the 
maxiin)  Similia  simUibt^s  curatUur — the  sense  of  which 
may  be  expressed  by  saying,  that  the  same  syn^ytoms 
which  medicines  produce  in  a  state  of  health,  axe  those 
which  they  are  capable  of  removing,  when  they  sponta- 
neously occur  in  disease.  Hahnemann  adduces  a  great 
number  of  instances,  from  the  practice  of  physicians,  in 
different  ages,  of  cures  eflfected  upon  the  principles  of  his 
system ;  but  observes,  that,  notwithstanding  the  obvious 
results,  and  their  discordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
systems  these  several  physicians  believed  in,  none  of  them 
were  led  to  the  discovery — the  true  key,  to  open  the  se- 
crets of  therapeutic  medicine. 

In  a  few  instances,  indeed,  physicians  had  adopted  th« 
method  of  treating  diseases  by  remedies  producing  symp' 
toms  analogous  to  those  of  the  existing  disease,  and  some 
suggested  the  probability  of  such  being  the  true  method 
in  the  generality  of  cases*  He  quotes  Stahl,  of  Den- 
mark, as  one  of  those,  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the 
Organpn  itself,  does  not  more  distinctly  or  clearly  expiess 
the  HomcBopathic  principles,  than  that  quotation.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  translation  of  the  passage  referred  to :  ^'Tbe 
rule  adopted  in  medicine  of  treating  diseases  by  remedies 
which  produce  effects  contrary  to  those  of  the  disease 
{coniraria  cmUraiis)  is  entirely  felse  and  absurd.  I  am 
persuaded  on  the  contrary,  that  diseases  yield  to  reme- 
dies which  produce  an  analogous  affection  {similia  simir 
Uku9)  —  bums  are  cured  by  keeping  the  parts  affected 
before  the  fire — frostbite  by  applying  snow  or  cold  wm- 
ter  —  inflammations  and  contusions  by  spirituous  lotions. 
It  is  in  this  manner  I  have  succeeded  in  correcting  a 
taodeacy  to  acidity  by  very  small  doses  of  sulphuric  acid, 
in  cases  in  which  a  multitude  of  absorbents  had  been 
ediibited  to  no  advantage." 

« Thus,"  says  Hahnemann,  « the  great  truth  has  meie 
than  onoe  been  approached.    But  they  ha^e  never  had 
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more  than  a  passing  glance,  and  in  this  manner  the  indis- 
pensable reform  which  therapeutics  ought  to  undergo,  to 
give  place  to  the  true  art  of  healing, — a  system  of  medi- 
cine, pure  and  certain,  has  never  been  found  until  now.'' 

Hahnemann  frankly  acknowledges  that  he  is  not  entitled 
to  the  credit  of  originality  in  discovering  his  great  thera- 
peutic principle ;  but  considers  himself  entitled  to  the 
whole  merit  of  having  established  the  apjdicability  of  it, 
to  tfie  greater  part  of  the  diseases  to  which  mankind  are 
subject  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  system  itself 
no  one  can  deny  the  patience  and  perseverance  with 
which  Hahnemann  has  pursued  the  investigation  of  the 
effects  of  medicines  upon  himself  and  others,  in  a  state  of 
health,  for  more  than  forty  years,  and  the  zeal  with  which 
he  has  watched  their  influence  in  the  removal  of  disease. 
Several  of  his  followers  have  been  no  less  dihgent,  and  are 
scarcely  considered  second  to  him  in  upholding  the  sys- 
tem of  which  he  is  the  acknowledged  founder. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  HomcBopathic  system  is  not  new  in  the  practice  of 
medicine.  It  has  been  the  opinion  of  many  eminent  phy- 
sicians that  nature,  or  the  vis  fnedicatrix  naturce^  when 
the  system  was  threatened  with  injury,  caused  ceitain  ac- 
tions calculated  to  ward  off  danger,  or  remove  the  olfend- 
ing  cause,  and  that  it  was  their  duty  to  aid  nature  in 
her  efforts.  Hence  when  there  was  diarrhoea,  it  was  pro- 
moted by  laxatives,  and  if  there  occurred  spontaneous 
vomiting,  it  was  encouraged  by  drinking  tepid  water,  or 
by  the  exhibition  of  an  emetic.  These  were  considered 
auxiliary  to  the  eflforts  of  nature,  and  were  generally  found 
salutary,  when  given  with  proper  discretion.  There  were 
other  cases,  however,  in  which  nature  was  found  to  be 
proceeding  rather  too  fast,  and  required  a  dieck ;  as 
when  the  reaction  caused  a  severe  inflammation  ai  the 
lungs  or  boweb.  In  those  cases,  no  fuel  was  needed  to 
increase  the  flame,  and  nature,  if  left  to  herself,  in  her 
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effi)rts  to  throw  off  the  disease,  would  succeed  in  doiog  so 
only  by  killing  the  patient.  Hence  it  was  deemed  pro- 
per to  moderate  this  reaction  by  various  means.  When 
the  action  of  the  heart  was  too  great,  it  was  lessened  by 
bleeding  —  when  the  heat  was  excessive  it  was  lowered 
by  cooling  means  —  and  when  inflammation  was  great  in 
an  organ  essential  to  life,  an  attempt  was  made  to  create 
a  diversion  to  another  part  less  important,  by  af^lying 
blisters  and  sometimes  red  hot  irons,  on  the  established 
principle,  that  the  greater  pain  swallows  up,  or  renders 
less  perceptible,  the  smaller.  In  other  cases  some  acrid 
substances  were  swallowed,  and  acted  as  poisons.  For 
some  of  these  there  existed  antidotes,  and  these  were 
given,  as  for  example,  an  acid  to  neutralize  an  acrid  al- 
kali. When  no  antidote  was  known,  it  Was  deemed  pru- 
dent to  throw  off  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  by  exhibi- 
ting an  emeticy  on  the  principle  of  removing  the  oflfending 
cause. 

In  these  several  instances,  physicians  have  been  guided 
according  to  circumstances,  in  the  selection  of  remedial 
agents,  sometimes  using  remedies  which  produced  symp- 
toms analogous  to  the  disease — sometimes  those  which 
produced  contrary  symptoms,  and  sometimes  using  reme- 
dies which  acted  as  antidotes ;  —  and  reason  and  common 
sense  would  seem  to  sanction  the  propriety  and  wisdom 
of  such  a  procedure.  The  peculiarity  of  the  HomcBopa- 
thic  system  is,  that  it  applies  the  principle  o£  similia 
similibtis  to  a  much  more  extensive  class  of  cases  than 
is  usual  with  the  followers  of  other  systems  ;  and  that 
it  has  recourse  to  doses  so  very  small  as  to  have  re- 
ceived the  designation  of  infinUesimali  from  their  exces- 
sive minuteness.  It  is  also  somewhat  distinguidied  from 
other  sjrstems  by  the  regimen  prescribed  while  under 
treatment.  A  few  observations  on  the  mode  of  preparing 
medicines,  and  on  the  diet  reccommended,  will,  I  trust, 
prove  not  uninteresting  to  the  Society. 
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After  Hahnemann  had  ascertained  the  symptoms  pro- 
duced by  taking  medicines  in  a  state  of  health,  in  full 
doses,  he  began  to  try  their  effects  in  the  removal  of  dis- 
eases, agreeably  to  the  principles  of  his  system.  He  be- 
gan, like  ordinary  practitioners,  by  giving  large  doses ; 
but  found,  that  though  they  removed  the  diseases,  they 
produced  an  unnecessary  aggravation  of  the  symptoms,  and 
consequently  prolonged  the  sufferings  of  the  patient.  He 
gradually  diminished  the  doses,  until  he  reached  the  last 
point  at  which  ^he  medicine  retained  its  power  over  the  dis- 
ease. In  this  manner,  he  ascertained  the  degree  of  dilution 
in  which  the  medicine  should  be  given  to  be  at  the  same 
time  prompt,  efficacious,  and  mild.  When  the  medicine 
was  perfectly  Homoeopathic  to  the  disease,  that  is,  when 
it  was  such  as  Vould  produce  in  health,  all  the  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  and  cover  them,  as  one  triangle  of 
equal  sides,  and  equal  angles  covers  another  triangle,  he 
found  that  it  removed  the  disease  with  the  slightest  pos- 
sible aggravation  of  the  symptoms,  which  in  a  short  time 
disappeaied  with  those  artificially  produced  by  the  medi- 
cine. The  HomoBopathic  system  differs  from  others  in 
using  only  one  medicine  at  a  time,  eschewing  religiously 
all  kinds  of  mixtures  and  combinations,  such  as  consti- 
tute the  prescriptions  of  what  be  calls  "  the  vulgar  prac- 
titioners." In  his  investigations  concerning  the  minutest 
possible  doses  which  could  be  relied  upon,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  reduce  them  so  excessively,  that  he  began 
to  suspect,  that  the  mode  he  had  adopted  of  rubbing 
them  intimately  with  the  medium  in  which  they  were 
administered,  somehow  added  to  their  medicinal  proper- 
ties, until  at  length  the  conviction  was  forced  upon  his 
mind,  that  he  had  stumbled  upon  a  discovery,  even  more 
important  and  unexpected^  than  that  of  the  grand  axiom 
of  similia]  similibus.  And  that  was,  that  friction,  and 
shaking  imparted  to  medicines,  which  in  their  crude  state 
possessed  little  or  no  virtue  or  activity,  a  degree  of  en- 
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ergy  in  iofluencing  the  vital  movements,  resembling  the 
operation  of  a  virusi  more  than  than  that  of  an  ordinary 
remedy. 

He  adduces  as  evidence  of  the  surprising  influence  of 
friction  on  bodiesi  the  familiar  £BU^ts  of  striking  fire  from 
a  flint,  and  the  heat  produced  by  rubbing  metals.  Evea 
savages  know  that  fire  may  be  kindled  by  rubbing  against 
each  other,  two  dry  sticks.  "Will  the  man,"  he  ssljs^ 
^y/ho  seizes  his  steel  to  light  his  pipe  believe,  that  that 
cold  body  contains  within  itself  a  magazine  of  heat,  which 
only  requires  firiction  to  disengage  it?  He  will  not :  and 
yet,  the  &ct  is  so.  Count  Rumford  has  shown  us  that 
a  room  can  be  heated,  by  rapidly  rubbing  two  plates  of 
metal  against  each  other,  without  the  necessity  of  having 
recourse  to  any  of  the  ordinary  means  of  keeping  up  a  fiie." 

^  Friction  produces,"  he  fiurther  observes,  '<an  influence 
so  powerful  that  it  developes  not  only,  the  physical  pro- 
perties of  bodies,  as  heat,  odour,  &c^  but  still  more,  a  fisM^t 
unknown  until  now,  it  exalts  to  an  astonishing  degree 
the  medicinal  powers  of  substances.  It  appears  th|tt  it  was 
reserved  for  me,  to  discover  this  property,  the  influence 
of  which  is  such,  that  by  virtue  of  it,  substances  which 
were  never  known  to  possess  medicinal  properties,  acquire 
a  surprising  energy.  Thus,  gold,  silver,  and  wood  char- 
coal, are  without  action  upon  man  in  their  ordinary  state. 
The  most  deUcate  person  could  take  several  grains  of 
gold  or  silver  foil,  or  charcoal,  without  the  least  medi- 
cinal effect.  From  the  constant  rubbing  for  an  hour  of 
<me  grain  of  gold  with  one  hundred  grains  of  powdered 
sugar  of  milk,  there  results  a  preparation  already  pos- 
sessed of  considerable  medicinal  virtue.  But,  take  a  grain 
of  that  preparation,  rub  it  for  another  hour,  with  a  hund- 
red grains  of  sugar  of  milk,  and  continue  the  same  pro- 
cess until  each  grain  of  the  last  preparation  shall  con- 
tain <mly  the  quadriUumth  part  of  a  gram  of  gold^ 
you  will  then  possess  a  preparation  in  which  the  medi- 
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cinal  virtue  of  the  gold  will  be  so  developed,  that  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  put  one  grain  of  it  into  a  phial,  and  to 
caiue  a  melanchdy  person  whose  disgust  of  life  has 
brought  him  to  the  verge  of  suicide,  to  breathe  it  for  a' 
&w  seconds,  when  in  one  hour,  the  wretched  being  will 
be  relieved  from  the  wicked  demon,  and  restored  to  a  re- 
lish of  life !  *  Such  are  the  effects  of  rubbing,  "that  it 
is  necessary  to  be  careful  not  to  exalt  the  virtues  of  me- 
dicines too  much  by  such  means.  One  drop  of  drosera 
dilated  thirty  times,  each  of  which  dilutions  has  been 
shaken  twenty  times,  put  in  jeopardy  the  life  of  an  in- 
fimt,  to  whom  it  was  given ;  while  the  same  medicine, 
when  each  dilation  has  received  only  two  shakes,  given 
in  a  quantity  just  sufficient  to  moisten  a  globule  of  su- 
gar, of  the  size  of  a  grain  of  millet,  will  cure  the  dis- 
ease easily  and  prompdy !"  These  extracts  sufficiently 
show  the  wonderful  influence  of  thirty  hours  rubbing 
upon  gold,  and  that  of  twenty  shakes,  on  each  dilution 
of  drosera ! ! 

Let  us  now  cOme  to  the  dietetics  of  the  system,  the 
most  rational,  and  perhaps  the  most  valuable,  part  of  it. 
It  by  no  means  resembles  that  of  the  renowned  Dr.  San- 
grado,  or  that  of  his  no  less  celebrated  successor  Brous- 
sais.  It  allows  of  plain,  substantial  &re,  such  as  would 
salt  any  reasonable  honest  man,  or  woman,  who  wished 
to  live,  as  revelation  informs  us  mankind  were  destined 
to  live  —  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow.  Good  beef  and  mut- 
ton, if  sufficiently  old,  domestic  fowls,  venison  and  other 
game,  fish,  and  plain  bread,  are  allowed  in  moderation  : 
bat  no  spices,  no  wine,  no  spirits,  no  infusions  of  sub- 
stances possessing  medicinal  properties,  whether  ferment- 
ed or  unfermented.  No  onions,  garlic  or  celery  are  per- 
mitted: teat  and  coffi^e  are  forbidden.    The  gentlemen 

*  Orgaoon  D«  L'Art  de  Guerir  par  S.  Hahnemann,  dec.  &>c,  |Kur  A.  J. 
L.  Joiirdan,  Paris,  1832,  p.  338. 

f  On  this  aide  of  the  Atlantic,  Homceopathiats  have  so  far  conformed  to 
eaatom  as  to  allow  patients  to  drink  Uatk  too. 
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must  forsake  their  snuff  and  cigars,  and  the  ladies  their 
scented  soaps,  their  honey  waters,  their  musk  cosmetics, 
their  otto  of  roses,  and  their  pure  cologne.  All  these  ore 
too  powerful  to  give  fair  play  to  the  wonderful  virtues 
of  the  almost  immaterial  medicines  of  the  HomoBopathic 
school.  Exercise  in  the  open  air,  cheerfulness  of  mind, 
ond  a  rigid  subjection  of  the  turbulent  passions,  are  se- 
duously  enjoined. 

No  one  can  deny  that  there  is  good  sense  and  pro- 
priety in  most  of  these  injunctions,  and  as  the  course  is 
not  to  be  rigidly  followed  except  while  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  medicines,  no  great  harm  can,  in  any  case, 
result  from  strictly  following  them.  The  precise  course 
of  regimen  to  be  pursued  in  each  case  is  to  be  modified 
according  to  circumstances.  In  no  instance,  however, 
is  the  starving  system  pursued  by  the  disciples  of  Ho- 
mcBopathy,  to  the  same  degree  as  is  sometimes  done,  by 
the  practitioners  of  the  school  of  Broussais. 

The  mode  of  proceeding  when  called  to  the  examina- 
tion of  a  case  of  disease,  is  to  make  a  minute  exami- 
nation of  all  the  symptoms.  The  patient  is  closely  ques- 
tioned ;  every  symptom,  whether  internal  or  external, 
whether  affecting  the  mind  or  the  body,  is  noted.  It  is 
also  necessary  to  know  whether  the  uneasy  feeling,  or 
the  morbid  symptom,  which  seems  most  entitled  to  con- 
sideration, occurs  in  the  morning  or  in  the  afternoon,  in 
the  evening,  or  on  going  to  bed — whether  it  be  more 
troublesome  before  eating,  than  after  eating — whether 
more  when  walking  than  when  at  rest  —  whether  worse 
sitting  than  standing,  or  on  lying  down  —  and  a  thou- 
sand other  minutiae,  which  time  would  not  permit  me  to 
enumerate. 

After  having  thus  made  out  a  catalogue  of  all  the  symp- 
toms, then  comes  the  research  after  the  most  suitable  re- 
medy. If  the  search  has  been  successful,  and  a  medicine 
is  found,  under  the  head  of  which,  all  the  symptoms  of  the 
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disease  are  enumerated  among  its  characteristic  effects^ 
the  true  specific  is  found*  When  given  in  a  suitable  dose, 
the  medicine  produces  an  aggravation,  for  a  short  time,  of 
all  the  symptoms,  upon  the  subsidence  of  which,  the  dis- 
ease disappears. 

How  the  aggravation  of  a  disease  is  to  cure  it,  may  be 
somewhat  difficult  to  account  for ;  and  in  any  other  sys- 
tem such  an  occurrence  would  be  considered  an  evidence 
that  the  remedy  was  not  well  chosen  ;  but  it  is  the  r^ular 
ejSect  expected  and  wished  for  in  this  mode  of  practice. 
It  may  be,  that  the  aggravation  of  the  symptoms,  is  not 
the  direct  effect  of  the  medicines,  but  an  organic  riot,  to 
nullify  or  expel  the  infinitesimal  intnider — or  it  may  be, 
that  a  regular  battle  takes  place  between  the  disease  and 
medicine,  in  which,  at  first,  the  disease  seems  to  have 
the  mastery,  but  that  at  last  the  medicine  quietly  con- 
quers— or  it  may  be,  that,  like  the  Kilkenny  cats,  the  one 
eats  up  the  other,  not  leaving,  as  in  that  celebrated  com- 
bat, even  a  tail  as  a  memorial  of  the  struggle.  If  no 
medicine  exist,  to  cover  all  the  symptoms  of  the  disease, 
recourse  is  had  to  the  one  that  covers  those  which  seem 
characteristic;  and  when  these  are  killed  off,  another 
medicine  is  given  to  finish  the  residue.  The  first  medi- 
cine must  have  completed  its  functions  before  another  is 
given. 

In  acute  diseases  the  remedies  are  not  exhibited  in  ge- 
neral  more  than  once  or  twice  in  twenty-four  hours,  the 
interval  depending  upon  the  duration  of  their  respective 
effects.  In  chronic  diseases,  again,  they  are  not  given 
oAener  than  once  a  week,  fortnight  or  month — some- 
times only  once  in  two  months.  The  millionth  or  ten- 
millionth  part  of  a  grain,  once  in  two  months,  and  that 
g;iven  in  sugar,  is  certainly  a  very  gentle  mode  of  treating 
a  disease ;  and  if  experience  should  prove  it  to  be  as  suc- 
eessfal  as  the  Allopathic  method,  it  is  certainly  entitled  tjo 
tbe  preference.    One  would  suppose  that  such  small  doses 
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could  not  exert  any  influence  on  the  vital  actions.  The 
most  virulent  poisons  known  to  us  can  be  taken  in  doses 
a  hundred  times  larger  than  the  doses  of  the  Homoeo- 
pathic medicines,  with  impunity.  Making,  therefore,  all 
due  allowances  for  the  influence  of  friction  in  imparting 
new  properties,  nothing  short  of  the  most  unquestionable 
experience  could  induce  us  to  believe,  that  the  remedies 
of  the  new  school  would  do  either  harm  or  good. 

The  fundam^tal  principle  of  curing  diseases  by  re- 
medies which  aggravate  for  a  time  the  symptoms,  is  not 
calculated  to  make  a  &vorable  impression  on  physicians 
brought  up  in  the  Allopathic  schools,  even  if  the  doses  of 
the  ai^ropriate  remedies  seemed  sufficiently  large  to  pro- 
duce some  decided  impressi<Hi  on  the  S3rBtem.  But  the 
principle  of  action,  and  the  infinitesimal  sisoe  of  the  doses 
prescribed,  have  together  contributed  to  prevent  physicians 
from  paying  any  attention  to  the  new  science.  Crenerally 
speaking,  they  have  at  once  pronounced  the  whole  sub- 
ject absurd — a  delusion — or  a  gross  imposition  upon  pub- 
lic credulity.  Now,  is  this  the  proper  mode  of  treating  it  ? 
Is  it  philosophical  to  call  any  thing  absurd,  professing  to  be 
founded  on  observation  and  experiment?  If  it  be  false, 
it  should  be  proved  to  be  so,  by  showing  that  Acts  do  not 
warrant  the  premises,  or  the  deductions  drawn  from  th^n. 
Is  it  true  that  medicines,  which  are  known  to  act  as  spe- 
cifics in  the  cure  of  diseases,  produce,  when  given  in 
large  doses  to  persons  in  health,  symptoms  resemUing 
the  diseases  which  they  cure?  Will  quinine  in  large 
doses  cause  a  fit  of  intermittent  fever?  Will  sulphur 
bring  out  a  crop  of  the  itch?  What  is  the  experience  of 
the  profession  on  the  subject?  Granting  that  large  doses 
of  quinine  cause  something  like  a  chill,  will  not  any 
medicine,  or  any  food  that  disorders  the  digestion  do  the 
same?  Granting  that  sulphur  in  large  doses  l^ringB  out 
an  eruption  on  the  skin,  does  not  eating  clams  and  other 
shell  fish  often  do  the  same?    Will  the  eating  of  these 
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cure  the  itch  ?  We  have  oflen  seen  quinine  given  in 
large  doses  for  weeks  together,  but  have  never  seen  any 
thing  like  a  paroxysm  of  intermittent  fever  caused  by  it. 
We  have  also  seen  sulphur  used  somewhat  liberally,  but 
though  we  have  known  it  to  cure  the  itch,  we  have 
never  seen  it  to  cause  it.  True,  these  were  not  given 
to  persons  in  health.  But  such  persons  are  rather  scarce, 
and  when  found,  are  not  fond  of  being  made  the  sub- 
jects of  experiments  so  repulsive.  Several  of  them, 
however,  were  so  nearly  in  health,  that  the  medicines 
might  be  expected  to  produce  their  characteristic  effects. 
But  the  greatest  objection  to  the  reception  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Homceopathic  school  has  arisen  from  the 
infinite^mal  doses.  Few  have  been  found  willing  to  be- 
lieve, that  such  small  doses  could  have  any  influence 
whatever  on  the  animal  economy*  It  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that  persons  accustomed  to  give  twenty  or  thir- 
ty grains  of  a  medicine,  not  only  without  injury,  but  often 
to  the  great  benefit  of  their  patients,  cannot  believe,  that 
the  millionth  part  of  a  grain  of  the  same  substances 
should  produce  such. wonderful  effects  as  are  attributed 
to  them.  But  then,  such  people  do  not  know  the  great 
influence  of  friction  in  imparting  new  energy  to  medi- 
cines which  in  their  crude  state  are  almost  inert.  The 
fact  seems  improbable  —  but  it  may  nevertheless  be  true. 
It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  physicians  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther it  be  true  or  false. 

There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  — 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy. 

Who  would  believe  that  the  insertion  of  the  point  of  a 
lancet  into  the  skin,  armed  with  an  infinitesimal  dose  of 
vaccine  virus,  could  prevent,  and  that,  forever,  such  a  for- 
midable disease  as  the  small-pox  ?  Yet  such  is  the  &ct. 
Who  could  believe  that  by  nibbing  a  plate  of  glass,  a 
man  could  be  made  to  give  out  sparks  of  fire,  at  every 
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point  of  his  body  where  one  could  touch  him,  and  yet 
be  unconscious  all  the  time  that  he  was  getting  chaiged 
with  such  strange  fire  ?  Could  either  philosopher  or  fool 
be  made  to  believe  such  a  thing  without  witnessing  the 
proof?  Electricity,  galvanism,  and  electro-magBciism, 
make  us  acquainted  with  facts  which  at  first  appear  leas 
probable  than  the  effects  of  the  Homoeopathic  medicines. 
Most  philosophers  are  believers  in  the  infinite  divisilnlity 
of  matter.  We  sometimes  see  reagents  detect  so  small 
a  quantity  as  one  grain  of  some  salts  in  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  water  than  all  the  circulating  fluids  of  the  body. 
It  is  then  possible,  that  the  infinitesimal  doses  may  be  car- 
ried to  the  extremities  of  the  minutest  arterial  branches, 
where  the  molecular  movements  take  place,  and  may 
cause  a  change  or  modification  of  the  vital  actions,  in- 
compatible with  the  vital  movements  which  constitute 
the  disease.  It  is  possible  that  the  HomcBopathic  reasoning 
maybe  erroneous — it  is  possible  that  the  medicines  may 
act  as  specifics,  like  the  vaccine  virus,  and  that  the  mode  of 
action  may  be  altogether  inexplicable,  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge.  We  are  therefore  more  interested  in 
determining  the  correctness  of  the  alleged  fiicts,  than  that 
of  the  theory  offered  to  explain  them.  Many  of  these 
fiicts  are  of  such  a  kind  as  admit  of  easy  examination  — 
and  can  be  readily  proved  or  refiited.  It  will  not  be 
amiss  to  state  a  few  by  way  of  illustration. 

1st.  It  is  said  that  belladonna  is  as  infallible  a  pre- 
ventive of  scarlet  fever,  as  the  cow-pock  is  of  small-pox : 
but  the  duration  of  its  action  is  only  two  months. 

2nd.    That  drosera  is  a  specific  in  whooping-cough. 

3d,  That  inhaling  the  odour  of  gold  cures  melancholy 
when  so  severe,  as  to  bring  the  sufferer  to  the -verge  of 
suicide — and  in  the  short  space  of  one  hour. 

4th.  That  aconite  will  cure  in  twenty-four  hours  the 
severest  inflammatory  fever,  or  the  severest  inflanunation 
of  the  lungs  —  without  bleeding  or  any  evacuant  what- 
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SMver.  In  all  the  above  cases,  the  medicines  must  be 
fpvea  in  the  doses,  and  prepared  in  the  manner  directed 
in  the  Homosopathic  system. 

Permit  me  to  cite  a  single  case  from  the  work  of  Dr. 
Goeyiard,  a  l^Yench  HomcBopath,  illustrative  of  the  en- 
orgy  of  the  practice: — «An  actress,  aged  forty  years, 
strong,  yellow,  and  plethoric,  troubled  for  eight  years 
with  chronic  inflammation  of  the  tonsils  and  pharynx, 
which  had  resisted  all  kinds  of  Allopathic  remedies  and 
ht  which  removal  by  operation  was  proposed,  consulted 
a  HomcBopathic  practitioner  on  the  Ist  of  August,  1832, 
and  took  in  the  morning  of  that  day  a  dose  of  belladon- 
na of  the  thirty-first  dilution.  The  patient  anticipating 
no  distarbance  from  it,  experienced  no  exacerbation  un- 
til D^;ht,  but  then  most  violently.  The  disease  increasd 
rapidly  to  an  acute  state,  nienacing  suffocation,  with  dif- 
ficulty of  swallowing,  8alivati<»i,  fever,  and  sharp  shoot- 
ing pains  through  the  tonsils.  Frightened,  she  sent  for 
the  Doctor,  who  could  not  come  until  morning.  When 
he  called  she  received  him  smiling,  and  announced  to 
him  her  cure.  Scarcely  could  one  on  examining  the 
mouth  discover  any  redness  or  any  vestige  of  the  en- 
largement of  the  tonsils."* 

Here  is  certainly  a  strongly  marked  case.  There  was 
not  only  a  sudden  increase  of  action  in  a  part  long  the 
seat  of  chronic  inflammation,  but  an  equally  sudden  sub- 
sidence of  inflammation ;  followed  by  the  removal  of  a 
chronic  enlargement,  without  any  suppuration. 

Having  heard  reports  of  numerous  cures  effected  at 
home  and  abroad  by  the  Homceopathic  medicines,  my 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  study  of  the  system  about 
two  years  ago,  and  I  was  induced  to  make  trial  of  it 
in  a  few  cases,  in  which  its  efficacy  was  most  extolled. 


*  La  Doctrine  Medicale  HoAoeofMithique  extmin^  boua  leg  rtpporti  Tbeo 
riqus  et  Pratique  —  ParLeDooteur  H.  C.  Gaajrard,  dtCi  Paris,  1834| 
p?141. 
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In  some  instances  I  thought  that  it  answered  remarka* 
bly  well,  but  in  others  its  effects  so  entirely  disappointed 
me,  that  I  abandoned  it  for  remedies  of  more  activity, 
with  the  effects  of  which  I  was  better  acquainted.  The 
medicines  were  given  in  cases  in  which  the  delay  of  a 
few  days  would  not  be  injurious  to  the  patient  even  if 
the  remedies  should  fail.  They  were  given  in  the  sugai 
of  milk,  in  the  doses  directed,  and  from  a  medicine  case 
prepared  by  a  Homoeopathic  apothecary.  That  the  ima- 
gination of  the  patient  might  not  play  any  part  in  the 
matter,  no  intimation  was  given  that  any  novel  course  of 
practice  was  pursued. 

I  have  not  deemed  it  proper  to  trust  these  medicines 
in  any  severe  cases  of  fever  or  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
and  therefore  cannot  say  what  might  have  happened,  if 
I  had  more  faith  and  patience.  I  have  now  and  then 
prescribed  them  in  less  urgent  complaints  pX  the  request 
of  patients ;  but  the  result  has  not  been  such  as  to  give 
me  any  great  respect  for  the  system,  or  any  desire  to 
abandon  the  old  practice,  without  some  further  proof  of 
the  superior  efficacy  of  the  new.  Did  my  limits  permit, 
I  could  give  several  cases  to  illustrate  the  great  difficulty 
of  deciding  upon  the  effects  of  remedies,  and  the  great 
liability  to  error  in  making  deductions  from  medical  ex- 
periments. In  some  cases,  after  prescribing  the  Homce- 
opathic  remedies,  I  have  been  struck  with  the  rapid  re- 
covery of  my  patients,  while  in  other  cases  in  which  I 
administered  the  sugar  of  milk  alone,  and  put  the  pa- 
tients on  a  suitable  regimen,  recoveries  as  striking  took 
place.  It  is,  therefore,  only  by  the  most  patient  and  care- 
ful observations,  made  on  a  large  scale,  in  some  publio 
institution,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time ;  and  by  se- 
dulously guarding  against  drawing  conclusions  which  are 
not  warranted  by  repeated  experiments,  the  fallacy  of 
which  cannot  be  called  in  question,  that  the  value  of  this, 
or  of  any  other  system  of  medical  practice,  can  be  es* 
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tnbltshed.  We  still  want  such  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
Homceopathic  practice  in  the  removal  of  diseases.  Such  a 
trial  has  been  made  in  some  European  hospitals,  but  the 
HomoBopathists  complain,  perhaps  justly,  that  the  institu- 
tions were  under  the  management  of  those  who  were  un- 
friendly to  their  system,  and  who,  in  various  ways  thwart- 
ed the  success  of  their  experiments.  In  other  instances,  in 
which  diseases  were  treated  upon  HomoBopathic  princi- 
ples, the  medicines  were  prepared  by  Allopathic  practi- 
tioners, and  were  neither  prepared  in  the  proper  manner, 
given  in  the  proper  doses,  nor  exhibited  with  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  new  method.  Whe- 
ther Homoeopathy  be  true  or  false,  it  is  entitled  to  have 
its  claims  fairly  investigated.  The  object  of  the  profes- 
sion is  to  ascertain  the  truth ;  and  if  it  should  turn  out 
that  in  any  disease  the  Homoeopathic  remedies  are  more 
efficacious  than  those  known  to  the  ordinary  S3rstem,  they 
ought  unquestionably  to  be  used.  It  will  not  do  for  the 
members  of  the  profession  to  wrap  themselves  up  in  their 
dignity,  and  to  call  the  new  system  absurd,  without  far- 
ther enquiry.  The  history  of  the  profession  presents  ma- 
ny lamentable  instances  of  the  obstinacy  with  which  er- 
rors have  been  clung  to,  and  improvements  resisted. 
Harvey  was  persecuted  by  the  College  of  Physicians  of 
JLondon  for  maintaining  the  doctrine  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  and  Jenner  was  laughed  at  for  proposing 
vaccination  as  a  preventive  of  small-pox.  Numerous 
other  instances  could  be  adduced,  from  the  history  of 
medicine,  and  other  sciences,  of  similar  obstinacy  in  ad- 
hering to  error  and  in  resisting  truth. 

As  this  Society  was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving medical  science,  I  would  respectfully  suggest  the 
propriety  of  making  the  comparative  merits  of  Allopathy 
and  Homoeopathy  the  subject  of  a  prize  dissertation. 
The  experiments  should  be  made  in  some  hospital,  un- 
der their  respective  professors,  with  all  the  advantages 
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to  each  necessary  for  a  fair  trial ;  and  an  accurate  re- 
cord of  the  caaes  should  be  kept,  acknowledged  by  im- 
partial judges  to  be  correct,  that  otheis  could  form  an 
opinion  for  themselves  of  the  pr(q>riety  of  the  conclu- 
sicms  deduced  from  the  results  of  the  cases. 

But  while  I  am  indisposed  to  pronounce  judgment  loo 
hastily  upon  the  HonxBopathic  system,  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  condemning  the  charlatanism  practised  in  its 
name.  From  the  founder  of  the  system  to  the  lowest 
of  his  followers,  it  is  the  fashion  to  vilify  and  carica- 
ture the  older  systems  of  practice.  This  feeling  extends 
to  the  believers  in  the  new  system  as  well  as  to  its  practi- 
tioners. While  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  principles  of 
both,  and  without  even  taking  the  trouble  of  enquiring 
into  the  fiicts  upon  which  either  system  is  founded,  we 
find  them  going  about  as  zealous  missionaries,  recom- 
mending the  new  method,  and  unhesitatingly  condenm- 
ing  the  old.  We  have  seen  much  of  this  ;  and  it  is 
deeply  to  be  regretted,  that  some  of  the  clci^,  have 
bem  among  the  most  conspicuous,  in  this  officious  zeal. 
These  would  consult  the  interest  of  their  order,  by  at- 
tending to  the  duties  of  their  sacred  callings  and  leaving 
the  mysteries  of  physic,  to  those  who  make  them  their 
study :  in  all  friendliness,  we  would  bring  to  their  recol- 
lectiim  the  adage  — 

No  Butor  ultra  crepidam. 

We  deny  that  sufficient  evidence  has  been  adduced  ei* 
ther  in  Europe  or  in  this  country  to  prove  that  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  HomcBopathic  practice  is  superior,  or  at  all 
equal,  to  that  of  the  ordinary  system.  Do  we  deny  that 
remarkable  cures  have  taken  place  4jmder  this  mode  of 
treatment  ?  By  no  means :  but  we  deny  that  these  have 
been  more  frequent,  more  striking,  or  more  prompt,  than 
under  the  ordinary  methods.  But  some  will  tell  us,  that 
cures  have  be^i  effected  under  the  new  method,  which 
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had  not  been  effected,  after  a  fair  trial  of  the  old.  We 
grant  the  fact.  The  same  may  be  said,  in  numberless 
instances,  where  the  old  and  the  new  methods  have  been 
alike  unsuccessful,  and  where  time  and  nature  effected 
cures.  The  Uke  remark  may  with  truth  be  made  in  re* 
spect  to  almost  every  quack  nostrum  which  has  ever 
been  brought  forward  —  namely,  that  persons  given  up 
by  the  faculty,  have  recovered  while  using  it  But  there 
is  much  difference  between  a  recovery  and  a  cure,  I 
know  of  no  disease  acknowledged  to  be  incurable  by  the 
regular  feculty  that  has  been  rendered  curable  by  Ho- 
mcBopathic  means. 

The  first  thing  that  gave  any  currency  to  HcmxBopar 
thy  in  this  city,  was  a  pretended  case  of  this  kind.  A 
gentleman  affected  with  fungus  hisnuUodesj  for  the  re- 
moval of  which,  anqiutation  was  recommended  by  seve- 
ral eminent  surgeons,  was  universally  reported  to  be  on 
the  point  of  being  cured  by  the  new  practice.  The  fiuae 
of  this  wonderful  cure  was  blazoned  abroad,  before  the 
case  was  a  fortnight  under  treatment.  Nobody  doubted 
the  fact,  except  the  few  who  knew  the  intractable  nature 
of  the  disease.  And  what  was  the  result  ?  Just  what 
might  have  been  expected  —  the  limb  had  to  be  ampu- 
tated. In  many  other  cases,  exaggeratfon,  and  in  othem 
downright  misrepresentation,  were  had  recourse  to,  to 
elevate  the  new  practice  and  to  depress  the  old.  But 
time,  which  brings  all  things  to  tbdr  proper  level,  has 
had  the  usual  efSM^t  in  the  present  case,  and  the  truth 
has  gradually  found  its  way  to  enlighten  the  puUie 
mind. 

No  medical  man  will  deny  that  great  changes  in  the 
state  of  general  health  will  take  place  by  a  change  of 
diet  Abstaining  from  wine,  spirits,  spices,  lea  and  coflbe 
and  taking  regular  exercise  in  the  open  air,  will  remove 
many  of  the  most  obstinate  and  most  troublesome  die- 
that  ^  flesh  is  heir  to ;"  but  the  regulation  of  diet 
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is  what  the  HomcBopathic  system  has  no  exclusive  claiin 
to. 

Imagination  will  cure  other  diseases  —  the  mental  sti- 
mulus of  hope  is  one  of  the  best  of  medicines,  and  if 
it  can  be  exhibited  in  a  globule  of  HomcBopathic  sugar, 
the  latter  will  effect  wonders.  Does  any  one  doubt  the 
powerful  effect  of  the  mind  upon  the  ailments  of  the  bo- 
dy? No  one  will  deny  the  reality  of  suffering  in  tooth- 
ache, yet  how  often  do  we  see  it  suddenly  cease  at  the 
si^t  of  the  surgeon's  instrument.  No  one  will  deny  the 
severity  of  childbed  suffering ;  but  there  is  nothing  more 
common  than  to  witness  the  cessation  of  labor  pains  for 
hours  on  the  arrival  of  the  physician.  ' 

When  Mesmer  first  came  to  Paris,  cures  innumerable 
^Bere  effected  by  animal  magnetism,  so  much  so  that  the 
medical  feculty  took  the  alarm,  and  applied  to  the  go- 
vernment to  appoint  a  commission  to  investigate  its 
true  value. — Our  illustrious  Franklin  was  one  of  that 
commission.  —  They  decided  that  animal  magnetism  was 
nothing  in  itself,  and  that  the  cures  were  the  effects  of 
the  imagination  on  the  body.  From  that  moment  ani- 
mal magnetism  sunk  as  rapidly  as  it  arose.  .  No  more 
wonders  were  effected  by  it,  until  recently,' when,  like  a 
mental  epidemic,  it  threatens  us  with  another  visitation. 
We  have  all  heard  of  the  great  cures  effected  by  Per- 
kins' metallic  tractors,  when  first  introduced  ;  but  from 
the  time  that  Haygarth  showed  that  similar  effects  were 
produced  by  tractors  of  wood  or  bone,  painted  like  the 
metaUic  instrument,  the  tractors  lost  their  virtue.  Need 
I  adduce  in  addition  to  these,  the  powers  of  charms  and 
incantations  in  curing  and  preventing  diseases,  to  con- 
vince the  most  sceptical  of  the  influence  of  the  mind 
on  the  ailments  of  the  body  ?  While,  then,  we  acknow- 
ledge the  powerful  influence  of  the  mind  upon  diseases, 
and  the  value  of  securing  the  confidence  of  our  patients, 
and  the  importance  of  sustaining  their  hopes,  let  us  be 
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caiefiil  that  we  do  not  confound  effects  purely  mental,  with 
the  inherent  properties  of  medicines  —  the  power  they 
possess  over  the  vital  actions,  alike  without  the  aid  or 
the  opposition  of  the  mind. 

Even  if  Homoeopathy  were  superior  in  some  diseases 
to  Allopathy,  it  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  furnish  of 
itself  all  the  remedies  necessary  to  treat  the  several  dis- 
eases to  which  mankind  are  subject.  It  is  only  in.  cases 
in  which  there  is  reaction,  that  it  can  be  applied ;  for  its 
medicines  only  profess  to  aggravate  for  a  time  the  exist- 
ing  symptoms.  Now,  there  are  cases  in  which  there  is 
no  reaction — others  in  which  there  is  a  total  want  of 
action — as  in  fainting. 

Hahnemann  in  his  examination  of  the  different  prin- 
ciples by  which  ordinary  physicians  are  guided,  condemns 
them  for  imitating  the  precepts  of  nature,  calling  her  a 
blind  goddess,  without  reason  or  judgment  —  in  short, 
little  better  than  an  old  fool.  But  in  giving  medicines 
which  produce  symptoms  analogous  to  those  of  the  dis^ 
ease,  and  which  increase  the  existing  morbid  symptoms, 
what  does  his  own  system  suggest,  but  an  imitation  of 
this  same  blind  goddess  ? 

Again,  in  the  numerous  class  of  cases  in  which  poi- 
sons are  swallowed,  or  in  which  acrid  substances  are 
taken,  the  continuance  of  which  in  the  system,  would 
either  be  very  detrimental,  or  even  fatal,  what  is  the  Ho- 
moBopathist  to  do  ?  If  one  has  taken  a  large  quantity 
of  arsenic,  is  ho  to  give  him  infinitesimal  doses  of  some 
medicine,  which  produces  analogous  symptoms?  If  one 
has  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  will  he  do  nothing  but 
trust  to  some  remedy  that  produces  analogous  symp* 
toms  —  or  give  him  "a  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  him  7*^ 

*  HomcBopathy  has  several  remedies  for  hydrophobia,  probably  as  effica* 
eioos  as  the  scores  of  specifics  that  have,  in  dliferent  ages,  been  extolled 
in  that  disease. 

VOL.    IV.  4 
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In  these  and  several  other  cases,  Homoeopathy  is  con- 
fessedly insufficient.  This,  even  Hahnemann  acknow- 
ledges. Is  not  this,  then,  virtually  acknowledging  that 
there  is  more  than  one  principle  of  action  necessary  in 
the  treatment  of  diseases  ?  It  is  further  acknowledged 
in  the  fact,  that  almost  every  one  of  nearly  three  hund- 
red specifics  discovered  by  Homosopathy,  has  an  antidote 
which  is  to  be  given  in  case  the  medicine  is  ill  chosen^ 
or  produces  violent  symptoms.  What  are  these  vicdent 
symptoms  but  a  disease  artificially  produced  ?  If  then 
these  antidotes  calm  the  morbid  symptoms,  is  the  &ct  not 
an  acknowledgement,  that  there  are  other  modes  of  ea- 
ring or  relieving  diseases  besides  those  which  prodnee 
analogous  symptoms?  Several  of  the  most  intell^ent 
disciples  of  Hahnemann,  as  Hartmann,  Rummel,  and 
Gueyrard  recommend  Allopathic  or  antipathic  remediei 
where  Homceopathic  are  inapplicable  or  insufficient  I 
have  mjTself  seen  several  instances  in  which  much  in- 
jury resulted  from  trusting  exclusively  to  Homceopathic 
remedies.  In  one  instance  I  have  seen  the  sight  of  an 
eye  almost  entirely  lost,  with  a  deep  ulcer  on  the  comee, 
while  the  HomoBopathist  paid  no  attention  to  the  local 
flOfection,  but  for  weeks  continued  to  give  internal  reme- 
dies, to  get  at  what  he  considered  the  root  of  the  evil. 
But  the  eradication  of  the  evil  would  have  come  rather 
too  late,  if  the  humors  of  the  eye  were  in  the  meantime 
allowed  to  escape.* 

If  HomcBopathy  be  true,  it  may  be  denominated  a 
^  sjrstem  of  physic  made  easy  to  the  meanest  capacity  f 
for  be  it  known  that  there  are  little  books  called  leper- 
tories,  like  pocket  dictionaries,  in  which  a  remedy  is  found 
for  almost  all  human  ills.  For  example,  if  one  has  a 
head-ache,  let  him  look  up  that  word,  and  under  it  be 


•  Thii  is  not  the  only  instance  either  in  physic  or  surgery  in  which  I  bm 
witnessed  the  mischief  done  by  allowiag  diseaf  es  to  talce  their  course,  while 
attacl(inf  an  imaginary  cause. 
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wUl  find  the  remedy  adapted  to  it,  whether  it  affect  the 
forehead  or  the  temple,  the  top  of  the  head  or  the  back, 
whether  it  occur  in  the  daytime  or  in  the  night,  before 
eating  or  after,  &c. 

The  disconsolate  swain  can  find  a  remedy  for  the  tor- 
ments of  jealousy,  the  love-sick  maiden  for  unrequited 
affection,  and  the  bashful,  blushing  youth  a  cure  for  dif- 
fidence. It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  such  a  system 
riiould  conunend  itself  to  the  &vorable  regard  of  the  la* 
dies,  and  it  is  still  more  natural,  that  the  Homoeopathists, 
or,  as  they  denominate  them,  the  Sugar  Doctors,  should 
be  decided  fiivorites  with  children.  A  syst^n  patronized 
by  two  such  powerful  interests,  must  not  be  demised  or 
treated  with  contempt.  We  have  endeavored  to  give  a 
fidr  and  candid  exposition  of  the  principles  of  the  sys- 
tem, without  favor  or  prejudice.  As  a  chapter  in  the 
history  of  our  eventful  profession,  it  deserves  to  be  stu- 
died. 


Since  our  last  meeting  the  Society  has  to  deplore  the 
loss  of  three  of  its  honorary  Members  :  —  Dr.  Eli  Todd, 
of  Connecticut,  Dr.  Alfred  T.  Magill,  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  and  PhiUp  Syng  Physick,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  all  of  them  men  of  the  highest  distinction 
in  the  profession.  Dr.  Physick  was  the  last  surviving 
pttpil  of  the  immortal  John  Hunter,  and  a  fit  representa- 
tive of  so  distinguished  a  master.  The  Society  will  of 
course  pay  such  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memories  of 
these  distinguished  men  as  is  due  to  their  high  moral 
and  professional  characters. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me,  before  retiring  from  the  ho- 
noraUe  office  of  presiding  over  your  deliberations,  to  re- 
turn you  my  most  cordial  thanks  for  the  indulgence, 
with  which  you  have  always  been  pleased  to  regard  my 
imperfect  efforts  to  discharge  the  duties  imposed  upon 
me  as  your  President. 
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NOTE. 

In  the  foregoing  discourse,  I  have  endeavored  to  give  a  fair  exposition 
of  the  Homoeopathic  system,  and  have  adverted  to  some  of  the  objectioni 
made  to  it,  by  physicians  of  other  schools.  I  have  also  endeavored  to 
■how,  that,  notwithstanding  these  objections,  it  was  still  possibU,  that 
there  might  be  some  truth  in  the  system,  and  that  it  was  a  proper  sub- 
ject for  philosophical  enquiry,  and  therefore  only  to  be  determined  by 
careful  observation,  and  cautious  experiments.  I  have  deemed  it  my  da- 
ty  to  call  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  it,  not  because  I  entertain 
any  high  opinion  of  it  myself,  but  rather  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in 
divesting  it  of  the  mystery,  which  quacks  and  pretenders  have  tbrowa 
around  it. 

The  system  may  be  practised  by  persons  totally  ignorant  of  the  atnie- 
ture  aud  functions  of  the  human  body,  as  well  as  the  history  and  cha- 
racteristic symptoms  of  diseases,  as  known  in  popular  language,  or  in 
the  nosological  systems  of  the  profession. 

Homoeopathy  professes  to  know  nothing  of — 

all  feverous  kinds, 
Convalflions,  epilepsiM,  fierce  catarrhs— 

but  of  the  component  ports,  or  detached  symptoms  of  which  all  diaeasM 
ara  made  up.  Possessed  of  one  of  the  numerous  Rtpertoriums  or  Vad§- 
Meeuns,  and  a  case  of  Homoeopathic  medicine,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
a  Jew  pedler,  or  a  discharged  VdLet  de  Chambre,  if  possessed  of  (what  if 
aeldom  wanting)  a  good  share  of  modest  assurance,  from  passing  himself  off 
as  a  distinguished  professor  of  the  new  science.  It  is  more  than  pro* 
bable  that  the  system  is  destined,  for  awhile,  to  make  some  progress; 
it  is  therefore  the  duty  of  physicians,  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  it,  if  for  no  other  purpose,  than  to  expose  the  impositions,  prse- 
tised  in  its  name,  upon  a  credulous  community.  Some  flagrant  instancas 
we  could  name,  but  for  the  present  forbear.  In  medicine,  it  unfortu- 
nately happens,  that  the  ignorant,  and  the  learned,  the  great  vulgar,  and 
the  little  vulgar,  are  equally  prone  to  become  the  dupes  of  the  most  con- 
temptible quacks. 

I  have  been  recently  favored  with  a  copy  of  a  precious  specimen  of 
quackery,  entitled  *  The  Homoeopathist,  or  Domestic  Physician.'  I  ba- 
liave  it  to  be  substantially,  if  not  literally,  a  translation  from  the  Gar- 
man.  It  deals  in  the  usual  phraseology  of  empirics,  in  condemning  mer- 
cury;  and  speaks  of  opium,  emetics,  cathartics,  &c.  as  poisons,  to  bt 
religiously  avoided.  We  are  gravely  told  that  *  Homoeopathic  madicina 
is  so  prepared  that  it  will  help,  when  it  is  the  right  one,  but  it  will 
not  injure,  should  a  mistaka  occur/    This  is  certainly  a  comfort  to  tfaosa 
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^rho  take,  as  well  u  to  those  who  give,  the  medicines ;  but  does  not  «e<- 
eord  with  what  is  stated  by  other  writers,  or  with  some  of  the  caset 
stated  in  the  text. 

The  *  Domestic  Physician'  further  says ;  —  *Let  every  remedy  operat* 
fcr  the  time  indicated  in  the  book,  (the  book  refers  to  a  medicine  case 
OMitaining  47  little  phials  marked  No.  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c.  to  47)  and  shouM 
it  afibrd  some  relief,  give  nothing,  or,  if  the  patient  does  not,  or  only 
■lightly  improve,  give  at  most  one  (globule)  of  No.  80  diluted  in  a 
flpoonful  of  water  every  day,  or  erenj  houTf  before  you  proceed  to  an- 
other remedy.  In  this  manner  you  can  never  do  harm.'  The  medicine 
will,  most  assuredly,  do  no  harm,  whatever  the  delay  may.  Having  been 
favored,  as  one  of  the  initiated,  with  a  key  to  the  names  of  the  medi- 
cines contained  in  this  mysterious  chest,  I  bad  the  curiosity  to  look  up 
the  najne  of  this  meJicinc,  Avhich  might  bo  taken  once  a  day,  or  twenty- 
Ibur  times  a  day;  and  found  it  to  be  ^^ globulus  saccharx'  —  a  globule 
of  sugar  I  of  the  size  of  a  small  pin-head. 

In  another  place,  treating  of  cases  of  poisons  or  acrids  requiring  remo- 
ral  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  with  characteristic  dread  of  tlie  ordi- 
nary emetics,  he  directs  to  '  chew  sonio  bread,  and  mix  it  with  half  a 
table  spoonful  of  snuff  (I)  put  this  on  his  tongue  till  it  excites  vomiting, 
and  Ut  him  drink  tqnd  water  vpon  it*  If  that  will  not  do,  he  adriaaa 
as  a  substitute,  *  finely  powdered  mustard  seed  mixed  with  a  tea  spooD- 
ftil  of  kitchen  salt,  in  a  tumbler  full  of  water,  to  bo  drank  off  at  once.' 
These  may  be  pleasant  prescriptions  in  Germany,  but  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  except  where  no  choice  is  left,  a  regular  Allopathic  emetio 
would  be  preferred.  If  the  above  remedies  should  all  fail,  further  di- 
rections are  given,  which  the  curious  can  find  in  page  101  of  the  'Ho- 
mcBopatbist.'  The  mere  reading  of  it,  if  the  patient  have  any  sensi- 
bility or  delicacy  left,  ought  to  act  as  an  emetic. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe,  we  are  informed,  that  in  several  Ve- 
terinary Bchools,  the  lIomoDopathic  system  has  had  a  most  happy  effeot 
(*  ttne  ksureuse  application y* )  in  the  diseases  of  horses j  and  we  have  no 
doubt  it  is  equally  valuable  in  the  diseases  of  asses. 

In  conclusion,  without  believing  a  tenth  part  of  the  loAy  preten- 
sions of  Homoeopathy,  we  cannot  altogether  deny  its  merits  as  a  sys- 
tem of  medicine.  If  it  bo  quackery,  and  if  the  medicines  are  altogether 
useless  when  given  only  in  the  doses  recommended,  so  fur  as  the  me- 
dicines arc  concerned,  it  is  harmless  quackery.  There  is  reason  to 
believe,  however,  that  many  of  the  professed  followers  of  the  system, 
are  in  the  habit  of  using  the  medicines  of  the  ordinary  physicians,  where 
they  can  do  so  without  detection.  With  some  of  the  most  powerful 
remedies,  it  is  easy  to  deceive  patients,  as  many  of  them  are  now 
prepare  m  such  a  manner  as  to  be  easily  disguised  in  the  sugar  of 
milk,   which  constitutes   the  vehicle  of   the   Homoeopathic   medicinal. 

If  diseases  can  be  removed  by  mere  regimen,  and  the  inBueuce  of 
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imagination,  with  iaf^ty  to  the  patient,  it  is  hetter  and  pleasanter  to  do 
lo,  than  to  distorb  the  system  hj  powerful  remedies.  In  th«  ragnbr 
profession,  there  are  two  kinds  of  practitioners :  those  who  trust  to  m* 
ture  chiefly,  and  cure  diseases  by  apteUUion,  and  those  who  dislodgs 
diseases  by  storm.  The  community  will  gain  something,  if  the  latCsr 
should  study  HomoBopathy,  and  the  former  understand  the  prineipies  ti 
Allopathy,  more  correctly.  The  two  extrames  are  almost  equally  to  bs 
avoided;  for  a  severe  disease,  unchecked,  is  more  dangeroua,  in  gsnsr- 
al,  than  the  harsh  practice,  of  a  too  energetic  physician.  In  this,  as  in 
many  other  cases,  the  safest  way  is  in  the  middle,  between  the  two  ex* 
tnmes. 
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n. — Observations  on  Prolapsus  Uteri,  with  re- 
ference to  the  Modus   Operandi  of  Dr.  HuWs 
"  Utero  Abdominal  Supporter P    By  John  F. 
Gray,  M.  D.,  Delegate  from  the  County  of  New^ 
York. 

Down  to  the  time  of  the  inrention  of  the  Apparatus  of 
the  late  Dr.  A.  G.  Hull,  for  the  cure  of  prolapsus  of  the 
uterus  by  external  pressure,  in  1832,  the  universally  re- 
c^yed  opinion  respecting  the  mechanical  cause  of  that 
XBftlady  was,  that  it  was  relaxation  of  the  parts  called  in 
descriptlTe  anatomy,  uterine  ligaments. 

It  is  suprising  that  this  opinion  should  have  continued 
to  sway  the  minds  and  practice  of  the  medical  profession 
for  so  Icmg  a  period  of  time,  during  which,  and  especially 
within  the  last  century,  the  science  of  anatomy,  and  con- 
sequently surgery,  have  undergone  such  striking  and 
brilliant  changes. 

Our  surprise  is  by  no  means  diminished  by  the  conside- 
ration that  the  rery  latest  and  most  eminent  writers  upon 
diseases  of  females,  after  either  plainly  or  indirectly  ad- 
mitting  that  the  uterus  is  not  held  in  situ  by  means  of 
its  so  called  ligaments,  as  is  abundandy  demonstrated  by 
all  modem  anatomical  researches  connected  with  the  sub* 
jecty  have  in  every  instance  £uled  to  apply  the  natural 
and  essentially  just  inference  from  this  admission,  to  the 
etiology  and  mechanical  cure  of  prolapsus  uteri.  Tide  J, 
Bums,  Davis,  Sir  Charles  Clarke,  Dewees,  S.  Cooper,  M. 
GardieUy  Mad.  Boivin,  and  others  who  have  written  on 
this  subject  within  the  past  twenty  years.  Prof.  James 
Hamilton  of  Edinburgh  is  an  exception  to  this  charge; 
hut  he  vyrote  his  observations  on  this  subject  in  1836, 
four  years  after  Dr.  Hull  commenced  his  inventtoUf 
ttoo  years  after  its  publication 
If  we  follow  the  safe  m^od  of  testing  pathology  by 
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anatomical  axioms,  and  of  correcting  it  as  fast  as  ana- 
tomy advances,  there  certainly  can  be  no  material  error, 
as  far  at  least  as  mechanical  causes  and  merely  mecha- 
nical expedients  arc  concerned.  This  should  be  done  by 
the  profession  in  regard  to  prolapsus  of  the  womb,  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  roproach  that  sound  and  efficient  devi- 
ations from  the  immemorial  and  unsatisfactory  use  of  pes- 
saries were  not  sooner  adopted  and  universally  known. 

That  the  uterus  is  not  held  in  situ  by  the  loose  laij|C 
duplicatures  of  the  peritoneum,  called  broad  ligaments, 
(ligamenta  lata  uteri)  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  this 
membrane  is  there,  as  in  every  portion  of  the  abdomeOi 
thin,  weak  and  yielding  in  structure,  so  much  so  as  by 
no  means  to  serve  the  of  lice  of  a  ligament,  and  least  of 
all  a  suspensory  ligament,  as  Dr.  Davis  cails  it.  (Prinr 
ciples  and  Practice  of  Obstetric  Medicine^  p.  500.) 

To  prevent  a  prolapsus  uteri  by  suspensory  ligaments^ 
such  apparatus  should  be  attached  firmly  to  some  fixed 
point  above  the  viscus ;  and  as  all  the  front  paries  o(  the 
abdomen  above  the  fundus  uteri  is  muscular,  and  con- 
stantly shifting  position,  if  the  supposed  suspension  had 
been  necessary,  it  would  have  been  effected  by  one  or 
more  ligamentous  bands,  extending  upwards  to  the  ribs, 
sternum  or  lumbar  vertebrai.  And  even  such  an  appa- 
ratus would  have  failed  in  its  office  whenever  the  trunk 
was  bowed  upon  the  pelvis,  unless  endowed  with  mos- 
cular  contractility  and  made  to  act  in  synchronism  with 
the  great  flexors  of  the  trunk. 

Certainly  that  portion  of  the  peritoneum  which  is  as 
it  were  thrown  like  a  loose  thin  canopy  over  the  top  of 
the  pelvic  viscera,  possesses  none  of  these  characteristics. 
It  would  seem  also  that  the  secerning  office  of  the  perito- 
neum, rendering  it  in  the  eye  of  the  physiologist,  a  deli- 
cate glandular  expanse,  should  have  prevented  patholo- 
gists from  lightly  ascribing  to  it  the  utterly  distinct  and 
rude  offices  of  ligamentous  structure.     Nor  can  the  lomid 
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ligaments,  whatever  other  office  they  may  perform,  be 
said  to  act  as  suspensories  to  the  womb.  They  go  off 
from  the  fundus  uteri  to  the  mons  veneris  in  a  nearly 
horizontal  direction ;  they  describe  a  loose  curve,  and  by 
no  means  upon  the  stretch ;  and  they  are  not  muscular. 
They  may  possibly  act  as  suspensories  in  cases  of  com- 
plete prolapsus,  where  the  uterus  is  pendulous  between 
the  thighs,  but  certainly  in  no  other  case. 

Dewees  and  many  other  writers  of  eminence  have  as- 
cribed to  the  vagina  the  station  of  an  important  adjuvant 
to  the  ligaments,  in  keeping  the  womb  in  place.  But  it 
is  well  known  that  relaxation,  or  rather  procidentia  of 
the  vagina  not  unfrequently  occurs,  independently  of  pro- 
lapsus uteri,  and  it  may  fairly  be  questioned  whether  the 
folding  and  descent  of  the  vagina  in  the  latter  case,  are 
not  in  all  cases  always  in  the  relation  of  effect  to  cause. 
Besides,  it  is  affirmed  by  Professor  Hamilton,  upon  appa- 
rentfy  indisputable  authority,  that  laceration  of  the  perine- 
um is  always  followed  by  prolapsus  uteri,  a  fact  which 
goes  very  far  to  disprove  the  idea  that  the  vagina  takes 
any  great  share  of  the  support  of  the  uterus.  The  struc- 
ture and  condition  of  the  vagina,  a  flexible  and  collapsed 
passage,  would  also  appear  to  preclude  this  hypothesis. 

Mad.  Boivin  thinks  prolapsus  in  its  incipient  stage  is 
owing  to  relaxation  or  elongation  of  the  utero-sacral  liga- 
ments. (A  Practical  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Uterus 
by  Mad.  Boivin.    Heming's  translation,  p.  43.) 

Meckel  advances  the  idea  that  the  uterus  is  kept  in 
place  by  muscular  fibres,  going  from  the  sides  of  that  vis- 
cus  into  the  adjacent  peritoneal  folds  and  the  round 
ligaments.  But  the  existence  of  these  muscular  fibres 
requires  certainly  farther  confirmation  than  is  afibrded  by 
the  obscure  author  from  whom  Meckel  cites.  [Doane^s 
Meckel,  vol.  iii.  p.  403.) 

Still,  how  could  these  minute  short  fibres  going  from 
the  womb  laterally  into  the  loose,  thin  folds  of  the  peri- 

VOL.    IV.  5 
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toneum,  lift  or  suspend  that  viscus,  or  prerent  its  descent? 
They  could  not  lift  the  woml^  up  unless  inserted  above 
its  fundus,  and  that  to  a  comparatively  fixed  structure, 
neither  of  which  conditions  exist.  If  they  were  to  move 
the  uterus  at  all,  it  would  necessarily  be  to  move  it  late- 
rally, but  it  should  seem  that  their  contraction  would  be 
much  more  apt  to  approximate  the  peritoneal  folds  nearer 
to  the  womb,  than  to  stir  that  much  heavier  body  from 
its  position ;  In  fact  Meckel  himself  says  in  another  para- 
graph, that  these  fibres  in  question  draw  the  ovaria  into 
contact  with  the  fimbria.     {Loc^  cit.  ibid,) 

The  same  objection  invalidates  the  supposed  suspend- 
ing  action  of  the  round  ligaments,  admitting  their  mus- 
ciUarity,  that  has  been  above  applied  in  reference  to  them, 
to  wit :  that  their  point  of  attachment  is  riot  above  their 
origin.  The  only  action  possible  to  ascribe  to  them  in 
this  case,  would  be  that  of  preventing  retroversio  uteri. 
To  arrive  at  a  just  notion  of  the  mechanical  cause  of 
prolapsus  of  the  uterus,  we  have  only  to  ascertain  by 
what  means  it  is  kept  in  situ  during  health.  A  questicm 
which,  it  appears  to  me,  the  present  state  of  anatomical 
knowledge  enables  us  to  answer  without  the  slightest 
difficulty  or  doubt. 

The  venerable  Scarpa  was  the  first  physiologist  to  dis- 
continue the  received  idea  of  the  great  force  of  the  peri- 
toneal folds,  in  the  capacity  of  ligaments,  and  to  furnish  a 
clue  to  the  occult  cause  of  hernia ;  and  his  views  on  that 
intricate  subject  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  pelvic  diS' 
placements,  when  taken  in  connection  with  what  John 
Burns  and  Yelpeau  have  written  on  the  latter  subjects. 
{TVaite  des  Hemies,) 

"  In  the  healthy  state,"  says  Scarpa,  the  abdomen,  con- 
sidered altogether,  is  submitted  to  two  opposite  forces, 
which  reciprocally  balance  each  other.  If  these  forces 
were  in  perfect  equilibrium  in  all  individuals,  and  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  life,  we  should  not  be  in  the  least 
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subject  to  hernia.  If  when  the  equilibrium  has  been 
broken  every  part  of  the  parietes  of  the  belly  were  to  yield 
equally  to  the  impulse  of  the  viscera,  an  increase  of  the 
Tolume  of  the  whole  abdomen  would  be  the  consequence ; 
but  a  true  hernia  would  never  happen.  The  cavity  of 
the  abdomen  is  always  completely  full." 

The  containing  and  contained  parts  react  upon  and 
reciprocally  compress  each  other.  It  is  by  the  effect  of 
this  moderate  but  equal  and  unremitting  pressure,  that 
all  the  viscera  mutually  support  each  other.  Without 
it  the  ligaments  of  the  liver,  those  of  the  spleen,  and  the 
various  membranous  bands  of  the  intestines  in  general, 
would  only  be  feeble  means  for  fixing  such  parts  in  their 
respective  situations. 

But  there  is  another  antagonism  besides  that  between 
the  containing  and  contained  parts  to  which  he  did  not 
allude,  which  assuredly  plays  a  very  important  part  in 
keeping  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen  in  their  respective  sit- 
uations. I  mean  the  antagonism  between  the  diaphragm 
and  the  abdominal  muscles.  When  by  the  act  of  inspi- 
ration  the  liver,  stomach,  spleen  and  intestines  are  pro- 
pelled downwards  by  the  diaphragm,  sensibly,  and  to  a 
considerable  extent,  how  are  they  made  to  pursue  the 
retreat  of  that  septum,  keeping  all  the  time  in  close  con- 
tact with  it?  They  certainly  are  not  dragged  upwards 
by  thieir  ligaments.  These  delicate  reflections  of  the  peri- 
toneum are  by  no  means  fitted  for  so  rude  a  task.  The 
whole  abdominal  viscera  are  manifestly  kept  in  contact 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  receding  diaphragm,  by 
the  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  which  give  way  as 
it  descends,  and  pursue  it  by  renewed  contraction,  as  it 
retires;  that  is,  act  in  constant  antagonism  with  it. 

The  abdominal  viscera,  then,  are  kept  in  situ  by  an 
equilibrium  in  the  muscular  walls  that  surround  them. 
The  viscera  are  passive  and  extremely  moveable,  and  de- 
pend for  their  contact  and  due  relative  locahty  upon  the 
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forces  exerted  from  without,  upon  them,  by  the  contain- 
ing parts.  They  possess  no  inherent  power  of  changing 
or  recovering  locality.  Accordingly  we  find  that  when- 
ever from  mechanical  or  internal  causes,  any  portion  of 
the  muscular  parieties  of  the  abdomen  is  relaxed  or  weak- 
ened, that  part  assumes  a  fulness  of  form,  the  intestines 
being  driven  with  unaccustomed  force  against  its  inner 
surface,  and  a  proportionate  diminution  of  capacity  of  an- 
other portion  of  the  cavity  taking  place.  In  hernia  of  the 
groins,  the  epigastric  region  sinks  in  somewhat,  and  the 
iUac  portion  of  the  hypogastrium  assumes  a  greater  full- 
ness than  natural.  Independently  of  natural  hernia,  there 
exists  from  the  lower  part  of  the  oblique  and  straight 
muscles  becoming  relaxed,  a  great  fullness  of  the  whole 
hypogastrium,  with  a  corresponding  very  palpable  sink- 
ing of  the  epigastric  and  umbilical  regions :  a  state  which 
has  been  recognised  by  several  writers,  oad  which  ought 
to  be  called  internal  or  latent  hernia. 

This  alteration  of  the  relative  situations  of  the  visceca 
exists,  according  to  my  observation,  in  most  cases  of  con- 
firmed dyspepsia,  and  is  very  maniiEest  by  looking  at  the 
abdomen,  when  the  patient  is  erect.  Is  it  not  possible 
that  many  cases  of  inveterate  indigestion  could  be  ma- 
terially alleviated  by  assisting  the  hypogastric  muscles  by 
well-directed  support? 

That  a  dislocation  of  the  intestines  downwards,  should 
be  attended  by  a  greater  or  less  change  of  relative  posi- 
tion  in  the  viscera  of  the  pelvis  seems  unavoidable;  and 
if  we  assume  that  the  levatores  ani  and  coccygei  musdes, 
which  constitute  the  flooring  of  the  pelvis,  and  which  act 
synchronously  with  the  hypogastric  muscles,  are  relax- 
ed and  weakened  at  the  same  time,  we  have  an  ampte 
explanation  of  the  occurrence  of  prolapsus  uteri,  which 
appears  to  me  very  much  more  in  accordance  with  sound 
medical  logic  than  the  prevailing  doctrines. 

If  we  consider  the  two  cavities  as  one,  (and  they  are 
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only  divided  by  an  anatomical  fiction,  being  in  reality 
but  one)  great  cavity,  closed  above  and  below  by  two 
antagonist  diaphragms,  and  then  suppose  the  lower  sep- 
tum to  have  Jost  a  portion  of  its  resisting  power,  we 
should  state  the  pathological  problem  presented  by  the 
malady  in  question,  in  a  plain  and  perhaps  unobjection- 
able manner. 

Yelpeau  in  a  very  perspicuous  manner  describes  this 
antagonism,  but  ascribes  the  lower  portion  of  it  wholly  to 
the  transversales  and  coccygei  muscles,  (Surgical  Anato- 
mj/j  Dr.  Sterling's  translation,  vol.  i.,  p.  259,)  whereas,  it 
is  certainly  evident  to  any  one  taking  the  least  pains  to 
observe  the  respiratory  motions  of  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles,  that  the  hypogastrium  constitutes  as  decided  a  part 
o(  the  lower  force  as  the  perineum  does. 

From  the  observations  I  have  made  since  this  view  of 
the  nature  of  prolapsus  occurred  to  me,  now  nearly  four 
years,  I  am  convinced  that  the  hjrpogastric  muscles 
are  always  more  or  less  elongated  or  weakened  in  that 
disease.  It  appears  to  me  not  improbable  that  pelvic 
hernisB  are  produced  by  relaxation  of  the  hypogastrium, 
independently  of  the  perineum.  It  is  easy  to  suppose, 
that  the  folds  of  the  small  intestines,  upon  losing  part  of 
the  muscular  support  of  the  hypogastrium,  would  be  press- 
ed down  into  the  pelvis  by  the  dominant  force  from  above, 
forming  perineal  hernia,  or  that  by  being  pressed  against 
the  uterus,  Uiat  viscus  should  be  disturbed  in  its  position, 
constituting  retroversion,  anteversion,  or  the  lateral  dis- 
(dacement  spoken  of  by  Meckel.    {Loco  citato.) 

But  the  necessary  result  of  a  combined  relaxation  of 
both  portions  of  the  floor  of  the  abdomen,  the  hypogas- 
trium and  perineum,  would  of  course  be  a  prolapsus  *of 
the  uterus,  connected  with  a  corresponding  sinking  of 
the  intestines,  involving,  most  probably,  to  some  extent, 
the  stomach,  liver  and  spleen. 
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The  indications  of  cure  growing  out  of  this  view  of  the 
nature  of  prolapsus,  are : 

I.  To  diminish  the  preternatural  capacity  of  the  hypo- 
gastric, and  ano-perineal  regions ;  and, 

II.  To  restore  tone  to  the  muscular  portions  of  those 
parts. 

The  first  of  these  indications  is  answered  by  the  in- 
genious apparatus  of  Dr.  Hull,  entitled  by  him,  Utero 
Abdominal  Supporter,  which  presses  against  the  two 
weakened  and  distended  points  of  the  abdomen,  with  any 
required  force,  and  at  the  same  time  preserves  by  its 
elasticity,  the  faculty  of  advancing  and  receding  with  the 
respiratory  action  of  these  parts.  The  second  indication 
is  also  fulfilled  to  some  extent  by  this  instrument,  by 
means  of  the  well  known  sanatory  influences  of  equal 
and  uniform  compression  upon  parts  distended  and  weak- 
ened by  forces  from  within.  At  any  rate,  it  affords  the 
weakened  muscular  and  aponeurotic  apparatus  it  covers, 
rest  and  opportunity  to  recover  their  lost  tone  ;  an  object 
of  so  much  importance  in  the  estimation  of  Prof  Bums, 
Dr.  Davis,  and  many  other  eminent  writers  on  the  subject, 
as  to  induce  them  to  insist  upon  nearly  absolute  rest  in  a 
recumbent  posture  for  a  very  long  period  of  time. 

I  have  had  fi-equent  opportunities  during  the  past  four 
or  five  years,  of  seeing  the  results  of  the  late  Dr.  Hull's 
instrument,  and  they  have  been  such  as  fully  to  justify 
the  views  I  have  set  forth,  and  to  convince  me  that  the 
old  and  ever  ineflBcient  expedients  of  the  recumbent  pos- 
ture, styptic  injections,  pessaries,  <fcc.,  and  the  erroneous 
views  upon  which  they  are  founded,  will  be  exploded  in 
a  very  short  time. 

The  objections  to  the  old  practice  become  more  appa- 
rent and  palpable,  when  considered  in  connection  with 
the  views  I  have  advanced. 

I.  The  Horizontal  Posture, — This  is  earnestly  insisted 
upon  by  Prof.  Burns,  Sir  Charles  Clarke,  M.  Gardien, 
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and  Dr.  Davis  of  London,  the  most  eminent  recent  wri- 
ters on  obstetric  medicine.  It  is  founded  on  the  hypothe- 
sis of  the  Ugaments,  and  cannot,  it  appears  to  me,  prove 
serviceable  in  any  great  number  of  cases.  It  is  possible 
that,  in  some  instances,  presenting  great  vigor  of  muscle, 
and  fullness  of  the  vascular  system,  the  loss  of  appetite 
and  general  relaxation  necessarily  resulting  from  a  rigid 
adherence  to  this  irksome  position,  for  two  or  three 
months,  the  shortest  time  named  by  Dr.  Davis,  might,  by 
greatly  reducing  the  upper  forces  of  the  abdomen,  palliate 
the  prolapsus  to  a  considerable  extent:  But  though  the 
recumbent  posture  immediately  relieves  the  patient  from 
the  dragging  and  bearing  down  which  are  especially  dis- 
tressing in  the  early  appearance  of  the  displacement,  it 
is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  a  large  majority  of  those  sub- 
ject to  this  malady,  are>  by  no  means,  in  a  condition  to 
sustain,  without  serious  consequences,  the  prostration  and 
general  debility  caused  by  persisting  in  it  for  any  length 
of  time.  Indeed,  the  authors  cited,  one  and  all^  condemn 
this  treatment,  in  principle,  by  strongly  insisting  upon 
the  use  of  means  for  invigorating  the  system,  a  loss  of 
tone  in  which  they  consider  the  remote  cause  of  the  dis- 


Dr.  Davis  affirms  that  the  horizontal  posture,  <<  rigidly 
obeerved  fi)r  two  or  three  months,  might  possibly  suffice 
to  insure  a  restoration  of  the  suspensory  ligaments  [which 
are  they?]  of  the  uterus  to  their  former  tone  and  strength." 
He  offers  no  experience  whatever  in  support  of  the  pre- 
scription, nor  does  either  of  the  other  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  appears  to  be  founded  solely  upon  the  prevdent 
but  irrational  supposition,  that  the  peritoneal  folds  and 
round  ligaments  suspend  the  uterus,  in  the  healthy  state, 
and  that  relaxation  in  them  is  the  proximate  cause  of 
prolapsus;  and  this  pursuit  of  a  hidden  cause,  which 
transcends  the  possible  Umits  of  testimony,  in  this,  as  in 
very  many  other  cases  in  medicine,  seems  to  take  off  the 
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attention  from  the  plainest  possible  mandates  of  experi- 
ence. 

Professor  Thompson  asserts  that  this  practice  "tends 
not  only  to  impair  the  general  health,  but  also  to  aggra- 
vate the  disease,  by  increasing  the  relctxation  of  the 
naiural  supports  of  the  womb;  daily  experience  has 
established  the  validity  of  this  opinionP  Mad.  Boivin 
does  not  recommend  its  adoption. 

II.  Styptic  Injections  into  the  Vagina. — This  practice, 
80  frequently  followed  by  pernicious  consequences  in  the 
treatment  of  leucorrheal  discharges,  is  also  recommended 
by  the  eminent  authors  above  quoted. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  injection  of  astrin- 
gents into  the  vagina,  can  restore  tone  to  the  round 
hgaments,  or  to  the  peritoneal  folds,  or  corroborate  their 
convalescence ;  yet  such  are  the  faculties  ascribed  to  them. 
But  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  they  may  irritate  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  vagina,  and  suddenly  dry  up  habitual 
discharges  from  it,  to  the  very  great  detriment  of  the 
general  health;  and  also  excite  serious  indurations,  and 
even  ulcerations  of  the  os  uteri.  Much  indubitable  tes- 
timony exists  in  the  records  of  medicine  to  support  the 
latter  supposition,  but  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  none  what- 
ever in  favor  of  the  former.  Is  it  not  probable  Aat  both 
these  expedients,  the  horizontal  posture  and  the  use  of 
styptics,  have  been  resorted  to,  successively,  and  after 
other  means,  because  practitioners  have  been  so  constantly 
baffled  in  the  treatment  of  the  malady  in  question? 

IIL  Pessaries. — After  permitting  the  descent  of  flie 
intestines  upon  the  viscera  to  take  place,  without  patho- 
logical recognition,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
e^pearance  of  the  uterus  at  the  vulva  should  be  regarded 
by  the  earUest  surgeons  as  the  result  of  relaxation  of  its 
upper  connecting  points;  nor  that  its  farther  descent 
should  be  opposed  by  the  introduction  of  a  prop,  or  block, 
into  the  vagina,  which,  up<m  having  its  long  diameter 
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arranged  across  that  passage,  should  be  incapable  of  ex- 
pulsion through  its  outlet,  thus  presenting  an  effectual 
barrier  against  the  exit  of  the  womb  from  that  part.  But 
it  is  matter  of  surprize,  as  before  stated,  that  the  im- 
provements in  anatomical  knowledge  which  the  last  cen- 
tury has  developed  should  not  have  produced  a  better 
mode  of  curing  prolapsus  than  was  devised  in  the  first 
and  rudest  stage  of  surgical  invention. 

The  objections  to  the  application  of  pessaries  are : 
1.  They  are  not  surgically  indicated ;  they  consequent- 
ly never  act  as  remedies,  but  merely  palliatives  in  all 
cases,  and  like  all  otlier  palliatives,  they  tend  to  perpetuate 
the  necessity  of  their  application  during  the  life  of  the 
patient. 

8.  They  distend  the  flooring  of  the  pelvis  and  increase 
the  capacity  of  the  ano-perineal  region,  thus  directly  ag- 
gravating one  essential  and  important  element  of  the 
disease. 

3.  They  provoke  mucous  discharges  firom  the  vagina, 
where  they  do  not  exist,  and  change  the  character  and 
quantity  of  existing  ones,  much  for  the  worse. 

4.  They  occasionally  produce  serious  inflammations. 
Yelpeau  relates  a  fatal  peritonitis,  produced  by  a  pessary, 
introduced  by  himself.  {Surg.  Arua.^  ii.  p.  283.)  They 
cannot  be  worn  by  many  patients  on  account  of  the  local 
and  constitutional  irritation  they  produce. 

6.  They  are  likely  to  hasten  the  development  of  latent 
scfainous  af ections  of  the  os  uteri,  which  are  sometimes 
complicated  with  prolapsus,  and  perhaps  more  frequently 
than  has  been  suspected.  (S.  Cooper  quotes  cases  from 
Rnysch  &,  Langenbeck,  in  his  Surgical  Dictionary^  art. 
Pxolap.  Uteri.)  This,  is  a  very  strong  objection  to  pes- 
saries. 

6.  They  interrupt  sexual  intercourse. 

7.  Numerous  instances  are  related  in  surgical  works, 
of  pessaries  becoming  so  encrusted  and  firmly  imbedded 

voii.  IV.  6 
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in  the  vagina,  as  to  require  serious  operations  to  extract 
them. 

8.  Their  proper  application,  the  choice  of  their  form 
and  dimensions,  so  &s  to  adapt  them  well  to  each  case,  is 
a  point  o(  much  difficulty  with  the  most  expert  surgeon. 
The  majority  of  practitioners  must  find  extreme  difficulty 
in  these  respects. 

The  unsatisfactory  results  of  ordinary  methods,  recently 
induced  a  practitioner  of  high  character  to  undertake  a 
radical  cure,  by  obliterating  the  cavity  of  the  vagina ! 
Mr.  Listen  brought  the  sides  of  the  vagina  together  by 
several  ligatures.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that 
this  cruel  experiment  failed  entirely.  Professor  Thomp- 
son sanctioned  the  attempt. 

Dr.  Marshall  Hall  has  lately  removed  a  strip  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  an  inch  and  a  half  wide,  from  the 
whole  length  of  the  vagina,  for  the  purpose  of  contracting 
the  diameter  of  that  canal  so  much  as  to  prevent  the  de» 
scent  of  the  womb  through  it.  I  menti(»i  these  cases,  not 
by  any  means  as  precedents  worthy  of  imitation,  but  as 
showing  conclusively  the  inefficiency  of  the  prevailing  prac- 
tice in  this  disease,  and  the  vagueness  of  the  views  upon 
which  such  practice  is  founded. 

The  method  of  Dr.  Hull  is  liable  to  none  of  the  objec- 
tions enumerated,  nor  so  &r  as  I  am  able  to  judge  is  it 
objectionable  in  any  regard.  A  large  number  of  my  pro- 
fessional colleagues  in  New-York  have  appUed  the  new 
apparatus,  and  all,  I  believe,  with  gratifying  success. 

There  is  an  important  consideration  in  favor  of  the  ex- 
ternal mechanical  support  worthy  of  notice:  this  is  its 
salutary  influence  in  the  flexions  and  lateral  displace, 
ments  of  the  fundus  uteri  not  accompanied  by  prolapsus. 
It  is  probable,  as  before  stated,  that  retroversion,,  antever- 
sion,  and  the  lateral  dislocation  of  Meckel,  are  caused  by 
a  relaxation  of  the  hypogastrium,  permitting  the  small 
intestines  to  sink  betow  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.    Th^  cir- 
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cular  portion  of  Dr.  Hull's  Supporter  would  in  this  case 
be  indicated,  and  doubtless  prove  successful.  Farther 
experience  will  deterniine  «how  far  abortions  from  this 
condition  may  thus  be  averted.  It  is  probable  also  that 
niany<listressing  gastric  affections,  arising  from  dislodge- 
ment  of  the  intestines,  and  ascribed  to  other  causes,  and 
particularly  to  morbid  sympathy  with  the  uterus,  may  be 
effectually  removed  by  this  apparatus.  The  same  remark 
may  be  made  in  reference  to  affections  of  the  urinary  blad- 
der. I  have  seen  two  cases  of  partial  incontinence  of 
urine,  not  connected  with  prolapsus,  cured  by  this  instru- 
ment It  was  applied  upon  the  supposition  that  the  in- 
testines compressed  the  bladder  and  diminished  its  capa- 
city.  The  distended  condition  of  the  hypogastrium  and 
hollowing  of  the  upper  part  of  the  belly  before  spoken  of, 
existed  in  }x>th  instances,  and  gave  rise  to  the  conjecture 
as  to  a  nechanical  cause. 
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Art.  III.  Statistical  Observations  on  the  numr 
her  of  Blind  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  United 
States.  By  Samuel  Hazard  Esqr.  of  Phila- 
delphia.* 

(  Communicated  by  the  Author.  ] 

Tahlc  showing  the  number  of  Blind  in  the  United  States: 
also,  the  relative  proportion  to  the  population,  ^*c. 


STATES. 


Maine, 

New-Hampshire, . 
Massachusetts,  •  • . 
Rhode-Island,  .... 
Connecticut,  •... 

Vermont, 

New- York, 

New-Jersey,  .... 
Pennsylvania,  .  • . 

Delaware, 

Maryland, 

Virginia, 

North-Carolina,  • . 
South-Carolina,.. 

Georgia, 

Alabama, 

Mississippi, 

Lousiana, 

Tennessee, 

Kentucky, 

Ohio, 

Indiana, 

Illinois, 

Missouri, 

Michigan, 

Arkansas, 

Florida, 

District  of  Columbia, 


Is. 


n 


•'ts 


2505 

,     _       265^ 

2231  2737!  2768 

16721 

15401 


n 

In 


160j  2497, 
105  2565i 


1177 


64 
195 

51 
724 
227 
503 

29 
271 
793 
384 
238 
273 
116 

56 
113 
213 
252 


1518; 
1526| 
5503 
2650 
1413 
2680 
2646 
1649 
1527 
1922 
24421 


2668; 
2439; 
1909 
3201 
2729 


238l  3940! 


87 

39 

37 

5 

10 
19 
19 


6444 


3942 
4037 
3796! 
63271 
3038i 
1828: 
2096, 


6485;. 

2918 

1464 

2758 

3206 

1980 

1956 

2120 

2628 

1979 

2800 

2817 

2485 

3044 

3064 

3993 

3887 

4443 

4261 

6269. 

3209 

6128 

25061 


23631  2650 


1409 

447 

1162 

I  •  •  •  . 

547 
734 
1369 
1741 
1267 
1180 
1647 
2377 
1789 


2136 
1640 
3950 
2050 
1696 
1816 
596 
2666 


2368 
1020 
1634 


1684 


*■  The  rabfftance  of  the  preMOt  commnrticetioii  w«s  published  eome  yeen  liace  la  H»- 
rard'e  RefiMer  of  Penney  Irania,  a  periodical  tbv  edited  by  the  author. 
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Upon  a  review  of  the  above  table,  our  attention  is  first 
directed  to  the  great  difference  which  exists  in  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  blind  to  the  population,  in  the  several 
states,  varying  from  1  in  1413  to  1  in  6327.  The  great- 
est proportion  of  blind  persons  being  in  New- Jersey,  and 
the  smallest  in  Michigan. 

On  comparing  the  proportion  of  the  white  blind  with 
the  colored  blind,  the  difference  is  still  more  remarkable ; 
the  largest  proportion  of  the  former  being,  in  New-Jersey, 
viz :  1  in  1464,  and  the  smallest  in  Michigan,  1  in  6269 ; 
while  the  largest  propoition  of  the  colored  is  in  Rhode- 
Island,  1  in  447,  arid  the  smallest  in  Tennessee,  1  in 
3950. 

In  the  state  of  Tennessee  alone,  is  there  an  excess  in 
the  proportion  of  white  blind  over  the  colored^  the  former 
being  1  in  3044,  and  the  latter  1  in  3950.  In  South-Ca- 
rolina,  the  proportion  is  nearly  equal,  the  whites  being 
1  in  2528,  and  the  colored  1  in  2377.  In  Alabama  and 
Georgia,  also,  the  proportions  are  not  so  different  as  in 
the  other  states — the  whites  being  in  the  former  1  in 
2800,  and  the  colored  1  in  2482,  and  in  the  latter  1  in 
1979  for  the  whites,  and  1  in  1789  for  the  colored.  In 
most  of  the  other  states,  the  excess  in  the  proportion  of 
the  colored  is  very  remarkable. 

Indie  whole  population  of  the  United  States,  the  pro- 
portion of  blind  is  1  in  2363 — of  the  white  blind  to  the 
white  population  1  in  2650,  and  of  the  colored  blind  to 
the  colored  population  1  in  1584. 

How  are  these  differences  to  be  accounted  fer? 

Geographical  position  may  not  fully  explain  it,  yet 
some  facts  in  this  respect  are  worthy  of  notice. 

Those  states  on  the  Atlantic  coast  which  are  more  ful- 
ly exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sea  air,  have  die  lar- 
gest proportion  of  blind ;  as  for  example : 

Bhode-Island,       -        -        1  in  1618 
Connecticut,        -        -        1  in  1586 
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NewJersey, 

1  in  1413 

Jdaryland, 

1  in  1649 

Virginia, 

1  in  1527 

North-Caroliaa,    - 

1  in  1922 

Georgia, 

1  in  1893 

Florida. 

1  in  182S 

Louisiana,   - 

1  in  1909 

The  proportions  diminishing  as  we  proceed  south. 
As  we  proceed  into  the  interior  from  the  sea-coast,  die 

proportion  decreases  still  farther,  as  for  instance. 
Pennsylvania,  -  -  1  in  2680 
Kentucky,  -  -  -  1  in  2729 
Tennessee,  -  -  ^  1  in  3201 
Arkan^s,  -  -  -  1  in  3038 
Missouri,      -        -        -        1  in  3796 

Proceeding  still  further  from  the  sea-coast,  and  iqpproach- 

ing  those  great  reservoirs  of  fresh  water,  the  lakes,  a  fui^ 

ther  decrease  in  the  proportion  occurs,  as  for  example  — 

Indiana,       -        -        -        1  in  3942 

Ohio,  -        ^        .        1  in  3940 

Vermont,     -        -        -        i  in  5603 

Michigan,  (surrounded  by  J  *  .     gog* 
lakes)        -        -        -     ^  ^  ™  ^*^' 

In  those  states,  a  portion  only  of  whose  territory  is  si- 
tuated on  the  Atlantic,  while  a  principal  portion  of  it 
extends  into  the  interior,  or  borders  on  the  lakes,  the 
proportion  of  the  blind  is  about  a  medium  betweea  the 
two  extremes^   for  instance  — 


Maine, 

1  in  2497 

New-Harapshire, 

1  in  2666 

Massaehttsetts,     - 

1  in  8737 

New-York, 

1  in  2660 

Delaware,    - 

1  in  2646 

Soath  Carolina, 

1  in  2442 

District  of  Colombia,   - 

1  in  3096 
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Mississippi,  -        -        1  in  2439 

Alabama,  -  -  -  1  in  266S 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  from  the  foregoing  facts,  that 
if  a  comparison  were  made,  between  the  portions  of  these 
states  situated  on  the  sea-coast,  and  those  portions  more 
remote  firom  it,  the  proportions  of  the  bUnd,  within  the  in- 
fluence of  the  sea-air,  would  be  in  excess.  This  is  veri- 
fied so  far  as  we  have  made  the  examination.  The  re- 
sult is  as  follows: 

1.  Maine.  The  connties  of  York,  Cumberland,  Lin 
coin,  Hancock,  Washington,  Kennebeck  and  Waldo,  all 
situated  on  the  Atlantic,  give  the  aggregate  proportion  of 
1  in  261A,  while  in  Oxford,  Somerset,  and  Penobscot, 
removed  firom  the  sea,  it  is  only  1  in  4101.  Most  of  these 
last  counties  abound  with  lakes. 

2.  The  Atlantic  counties  of  Massachusetts,  viz.  Barnsta- 
ble, Duke,  Nantucket,  Plymouth,  Bristol,  Norfolk,  Mid- 
dlesex, Essex  and  Suffolk,  give  1  in  2320';  while  the 
interior  counties  of  Worcester,  Franklin,  Haaqsbire, 
Hampden  and  Berkshire  furnish  only  1  in  4107.  The 
proportion  in  Duke  county,  (which  is  an  island)  is  1  in 
1172,  and  in  Nantucket  county,  (another  island)  it  is  1  in 
1800,  proportions  still  greater  than  in  the  Atlantic  coun- 
ties on  the  main  land.  Barnstable  county  taken  by  it- 
self, appears  to  form  a  remarkable  exceptioo  from  the 
other  counties,  the  proportion  there  being  only.  1  in  14267, 
while  Plymouth  county  immediately  adjoining  it  on  the 
north,  with  its  whole  length  open  to^Massachusetts  bay, 
gives  the  prq)ortion  of  1  in  2688 ;  and  Bristol,  which 
adjoins  PljroKmth  on  the  south-west,  exposed  to  Buzzard's 
bay,  but  watered  by  Taunton  river  and  other  streams, 
gives  1  in  4133. 

3.  In  the  Atlantic  counties  of  Connecticut,  the  propor- 
tion is  1  in  1361,  and  in  the  interior  counties  1  in  1643. 
In  the  eastern  counties  of  Virginia,  extending  firom  the 
Atlantic  to  the  mountains,  the  proportion  is  1  in  137(^ 
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and  in  those  west  of  the  mountains  it  is  1  in  2045.  So 
the  southern  counties  of  New- York  give  1  in  2120,  while 
the  northern  or  western  1  in  2931.  South  Alabama  1 
in  2484,  north  Alabama  1  in  2945.  East  Louisiana  I 
in  1707,  west  Louisiana  1  in  2743. 

From  the  preceding  facts,  therefore,  it  would  appear, 
as  a  general  result,  (allowing,  of  course,  for  exceptions, 
which  may  arise  from  other  local  or  particular  causes) 
that  the  admixture  of  sea  and  land  air,  is  favorable,  un- 
der certain  circumstances,  to  the  production  of  bliadoess 
in  the  United  States.  How  far  this  may  be  the  case  in 
islands  in  the  ocean,  far  removed  from  the  main  land, 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  "Witli  regard  to  the 
two  islands  already  noticed,  Duke  and  Nantucket,  it  will 
be  observed,  that  they  appear  to  give  a  larger  proportion 
of  blind  than  the  Atlantic  counties  of  their  state  on  the 
main  land,  and  that,  of  the  two  islands,  Nantucket,  which 
is  farthest  at  sea,  gives  the  smallest  proportion,  and  yet 
Barnstable  county,  almost  an  island,  but  still,  connected 
with  the  land,  affords  a  smaller  proportion,  with  two  ex- 
ceptions, than  any  part  of  the  United  States  which  we 
have  examined.  Has  its  peninsular  location,  or  the  sea- 
faring life  of  its  inhabitants,  any  effect  in  producing  this 
result? 

Our  remarks  thus  far  have  reference  principally  to  the 
whole  population  of  the  United  States,  white  and  colored  ,- 
let  us  now  make  some  comparison  between  these  two 
classes.  With  few  exceptions,  the  colored  inhabitants 
appear  most  liable  to  blindness  in  all  the  states:  but  in 
four  of  the  states,  this  seems  especially  to  be  the  case, 
viz. : 

Rhode  Island,  -  -  1  in  447 
New-York,  -  -  -  1  in  647 
Illinois,  -        -        -        1  in  596 

New-Jersey,  -        -        -        1  in  734 
While  the  white  blind  in  the  same  states  are  from  1  to 
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1464  to  1  in  4443.  Three  of  these  ore  Atlantic  states,  two 
of  which  we  have  placed  in  the  first  rank  as  favorable 
to  blindness,  the  other  occupying  a  medium,  and  the 
fourth,  viz.  Illinois,  among  those  most  exempt  from  this 
infirmity.  We  state  the  fact  without  attempting  to  ac- 
count for  it. 

In  Vermont,  New-Hampshire,  and  Michigan,  there  are 
no  blind  colored  persons,  but  in  these  states  the  colored 
population  is  trifling. 

In  Florida,  Connecticut,  Maine,  Virginia,  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts,  the  colored  blind  are 
in  the  proportion  of  1  in  1020  to  1  in  1409,  while  the 
proportions  among  the  whites  in  the  same  states  are  from 
.  1  in  1540  to  1  in  6128.  Here  we  have  another  instance 
of  apparent  peninsular  efiect.  Florida,  while  it  gives  a 
proportion  for  the  whole  population  of  white  and  colored 
blind  of  1828,  shows  a  remarkable  difierence  in  the  two 
classes,  giving  for  the  whites  the  proportion  of  1  blind 
in  6128,  and  for  the  colored  that  of  1  in  1020 ;  with 
regard  to  the  former,  being  second  to  the  most  favorable 
of  any  state,  and  with  respect  to  the  latter,  holding. the 
fifth  rank  among  the  most  unfriendly. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,  Ohio,  Louisiana,  North 
Carolina,  Delaware,  Geoi^a,  and  Indiana,  the  proportions 
of  colored  blind  vary  from  1  in  1634  to  1  in  1816,  while 
those  of  the  white,  in  the  same  states,  are  from  1  in 
1979  to  1  in  3994,  arranged  in  the  following  order :  — 
Georgia,  North  Carolina,  Louisiana,  District  of  Columbia^ 
Delaware,  Indiana,  Ohio. 

In  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  South  Carolina, 
Alabama,  and  Missouri,  the  colored  blind  are  as  1  in 
2050  to  1  in  2666,  while  the  white  blind  in  the  samo 
are  as  1  in  2628  to  1  in  4261,  in  the  following  order: 
South  CaroUna,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Kentucky,  Arkan- 
sas, and  Missouri. 

In  Tennessee,  as  we  have  before  observed,  the  excess 
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of  blind  is  among  the  white,  the  proportion  being  1  in 
3044,  while  of  the  blacks  it  is  1  in  3950. 

The  state  in  which  the  largest  proportion  of  white 
bUnd  is  found,  is  New- Jersey,  being  1  in  1464,  and  those 
in  which  the  smallest  proportions  exist,  are  Michigan  1 
in  6269,  and  Florida  1  in  6128,  situated  at  the  opposite 
extremes  of  the  United  States,  one  surrounded  by  fresh 
lakes ;  and  the  other  a  peninsula,  nearly  encompassed  by 
the  ocean ;  and  Barnstable  forming  a  part  of  Massachu- 
setts, another  peninsula,  giving  the  least  of  any  portion 
of  the  United  yiaius  which  we  have  examined,  (except- 
ing Crawford  county,  Pennsylvania)  viz.  1  in  14,257. 
The  circumstances  of  tlu'se  peninsulas  are  very  differ- 
ent :  the  one  bcini^  a  Ions:  narrow  strip  of  land,  and  the 
other  containijiir  a  considerable  portion  of  interior  coun- 
try. 

The  state  iiJ-.3"?f5<S5  t^^  proportion  of  colored 

blind  is  fouijitfe^^^^  1  in  447,  and  that 

in  which  it^  is,'  the  smallest  is  Te&u^ee,  1  in  3950. 

The  wo/i^slave-fiolffing.  stfcftMr^ive  fcggregately  the  pro- 
portion of  c6^ed  blind  at  1  in  Olfe/ while  in  the  slave- 
holding  states-^iCi^l^^iq.^T^t^'^Une  colored  population. 
Those  of  the  slave  stckte^  vik" "Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Lou- 
isiana, and  Florida,  situated  on  the  seaboard,  give  1  in 
1579,  while  those  in  the  interior,  viz.  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky, Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  District  of  Columbia,  give 
1  in  2626. 

It  would  therefore  appear  that  under  all  circumstances, 
the  colored  population  is  most  subject  to  blindness  — 
that  both  in  the  Atlantic  states  and  in  those  immediately- 
bordering  on  the  lakes  it  is  the  most  liable  to  it  —  and 
most  free  from  it  in  those  states  remote  from  cither  of 
those  extremes.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  latter  states, 
taken  aggregately,  the  whites  are  less  subject  to  blind- 
ness than  in  the  Atlantic  states,  and  towards  the  lakes 
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still  less  than  between  the  two  extremes,  notwithstanding 
the  two  or  three  apparent  exceptions,  which  we  have 
noticed. 

Is  there  any  peculiarity  in  the  physical  organization 
of  the  colored  population  which  predisposes  it  to  this 
infirmity,  in  those  situations  and  under  those  circum- 
stances which  are  most  favorable  to  the  whites  ?  —  or 
does  the  diflference  arise  from  their  habits,  employments, 
or  manner  of  life?  —  or  is  it  the  effect  of  other  diseases? 

The  following  table  was  prepared  in  order  to  ascertain, 
in  the  absence  of  information  which  the  census  ought  to 
have  contained  —  whether  a  large  proportion  of  the  blind 
were  not  very  aged  —  and  if  so,  whether  the  number  of 
those  of  suitable  ages  to  be  educated,  was  not  small  — 
and  whether  tliis  infirmity  might  not  be  the  natural  ef- 
fect of  age  rather  than  of  other  causes.  But  we  do  not 
know  that  it  sheds  much  light  upon  the  subject 
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In  three  of  the  states  in  which  bUndness  among  the 
blacks  is  in  largest  proportion,  it  may  perhaps  be  partial- 
ly owing  to  age,  as  we  find  by  inspecting  the  table,  tliat 
in  Rhode  Island  1  in  8  is  over  55  years  of  age,  in  New- 
Jersey  1  in  12,  in  New- York  1  in  14  —  but  in  the  other 
states,  of  Illinois  only  1  in  20,  and  in  Florida  only  1  in 
34.  Although  this  table  may  be  of  no  use  in  the  pre- 
sent inquiry,  yet  having  prepared  it  with  some  labor,  it 
is  inserted,  as  it  may  be  useful  for  some  other  purpose  : 
and  it  aflfords  in  fact  an  interesting  view  of  the  propor- 
tions in  each  state,  of  persons  at  the  different  periods, 
above  fifty  years  of  age.  At  first  view,  it  would  appear 
to  indicate  those  states  which  are  favorable  to  longevity, 
but  this  is  not  the  fact :  for  although  in  the  older  states 
the  aged  are  in  the  largest  proportion,  they  have  in  some 
measure  become  so  by  the  removal  from  them,  of,  prin- 
cipally, the  younger  portions  of  the  community  to  the 
new  states. 

The  whole  population  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  is 
1,348,233,  of  whom  503  are  blmd,  being  the  proportion 
of  1  in  2680. 

The  whole  white  population  is  1,309,900,  of  whom  476 
are  blind,  being  1  in  2758. 

The  whole  colored  population  is  38,333,  of  whom  28 
are  blind,  being  one  in  1369, 

The  whole  population  of  East  Pennsylvania  is  755,- 
614,  of  whom  268  are  blind,  being  1  in  2819. 

The  white  population  of  East  Pennsylvania  is  724,173, 
of  whom  250  are  blind,  being  1  in  2897. 

The  colored  population  of  East  Pennsylvania  is  31,341, 
of  whom  18  are  blind,  being  1  in  1741, 

The  whole  population  of  West  Pennsylvania  is  592,- 
719,  of  whom  235  are  Wind,  being  1  2522. 

The  white  population  of  West  Pennsylvania  is  585,- 
727,  of  whom  225  are  blind,  being  1  in  2603. 

The  colored  population  of  West  Pennsylvania  is  6992, 
of  whom  10  are  blind,  being  in  proportion  of  1  in  699. 
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In  East  Pennsylvania  the  proportions  of  blind  to  the 
population  of  the  different  counties,  vary  from  I  in  1580 
to  1  in  7663.  In  Western  Pennsylvania  from  1  in  1215, 
to  1  in  16030. 

The  largest  proportion  of  blind  is  in  Fayette  county, 
situated  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  state,  between 
the  Laurel  Hill  and  the  Monongahela  river ;  and  having 
the  Chesnut  Ridge  traversing  it  nearly  in  the  centre,  from 
N.  E.  to  s.  w. ;  the  proportion  of  Wind  is  1  in  1215.  The 
next  largest  proportion  of  blind  is  found  in  Mercer  coun- 
ty, viz.  1  in  1233.  This  county  is  situated  in  the  n.  w. 
portion  of  the  state,  is  traversed  by  a  principal  branch  of 
the  Beaver  river,  and  immediately  adjoins  on  the  south, 
Crawford  county,  in  which  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
smallest  proportion  of  blind  in  any  county  of  this  state, 
or  indeed  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  as  we  have  ex- 
amined, is  to  be  found  —  1  in  16,030.  Crawford  county 
is  only  separated  from  Lake  Erie  by  the  narrow  county 
of  Erie,  which  has  the  proportion  of  blind  —  3408.  In 
Crawford  county,  is  also  Conneaut  Lake.  Warren  coun- 
ty, which  joins  Crawford  on  the  east,  and  is  traversed 
by  the  Allegheny  river,  gives  the  proportion  of  1  in  1565, 
while  Venango  county,  which  also  has  this  river  and  two 
large  branches  passing  through  it,  and  which  forms  a  por- 
tion of  the  boundary  of  all  the  other  three  counties,  gives 
the  proportion  of  blind  only  1  in  4735.  Can  these  differ- 
ences be  explained  by  any  local  causes  ? 

The  following  counties  throughout  the  state,  give  the 
largest  proportion  of  blind. 


Fayette, 

1  in  1216 

Chester, 

in  1642 

Mercer, 

1  in  1233 

Washington, 

in  1711 

Potter, - 

1  in  1266 

Armstrong, 

in  1770 

McKean, 

1  in  1439 

Dauphin, 

in  1803 

Greene, 

1  in  1502 

Somerset, 

in  1973 

York, 

1  in  1530 

Columbia, 

in  2005 

Warren, 

1  in  1565 

Jefferson, 

in  2025 

Clearfield, 

1  in  1601 
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Of  these  counties,  eight  are  situated  on  the  tributaries 
of  the  Ohio  river,  five  on  those  of  the  Susquehanna,  and 
one  on  the  Delaware.  Somerset  lies  between  the  Alle- 
gheny mountains  and  Laurel  Hill. 

The  smallest  proportion  of  blind  is  found  in  the  follow- 
ing counties. 

1  in  658e 
I  in  5878 
1  in  6083 
1  in  4860 
1  in  4843 
1  in  4735 
1  in  4533 
1  in  3893 

Of  these  counties,  four  are  the  tributaries  of  the  Ohio, 
six  on  the  Susquehanna,  and  five  on  the  Delaware. 
Twelve  of  them  are  embraced  in  the  most  mountainous 
districts  of  the  state.  Centre  county  is  in  the  very  cen- 
tre of  the  mountains,  and  afibrds  the  second  smallest  pro- 
portion in  the  state. 

The  following  counties  afford  a  medium  proportion. 


Crawford, 

1  in  16030 

Bradford, 

Centre, 

1  in  9439 

Lycoming, 

Wayne, 

1  in  7663 

Bucks, 

Lehigh, 

1  in  7418 

Butler, 

Cumberland, 

1  in  7306 

Pike, 

Perry, 

1  in  7130 

Venango, 

Indiana, 

1  in  7126 

Northumb'd, 

Schuylkill, 

1  in  4149 

Franklin, 

Huntingdon, 

1  in  3878 

Luzerne, 

lin3422 

Tioga, 

1  in  2998 

Erie, 

1  in  3408 

Delaware, 

1  in  2887 

Mifflin, 

1  in  3100 

Westmofdand, 

1  in  2650 

Philadelphia, 

1  in  3096 

Union, 

1  in  2699 

Bedford, 

1  in  3063 

Montgomesy, 

1  in  2463 

Lancaster, 

lin3066 

Allegheny, 

1  in  2407 

Adams, 

Lin  3064 

«     Susquehanna, 

1  in  2398 

Northampton, 

1  in  3087 

Cambria, 

1  in  2356 

Beaver, 

lin3023 

Lebanon, 

1  in  2284 

Berks, 

1  ia  2215 

Of  these  counties,  nine  are  00  the  tributaries  ef  the 
Susquehanna,  three  on  those  of  the  Ohio^  and  five  oa 
the  Delaware,  and  one  en  Lake  Erie. 
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I(  would  therefore  appear  that,  with  few  exceptione,  the 
mo6t  mountainoas  r^ions  of  the  state  give  the  smallest 
proportion  of  blind — that  counties  which  lie  immediately 
between  two  considerable  ridges  of  mountains,  are  among 
the  lower  or  medium  proportions  —  as  for  examjde,  Som- 
erset and  Cambria;  and  that  when  their  position  is  be- 
tween mountains  and  some  of  the  large  streams,  the  situa- 
tion is  favorable  to  blindness,  as  Fayette,  and  Columbia. 
The  counties  on  the  tributaries  of  the  Ohio,  seem  to  fur- 
nish larger  proportions  of  blind  than  those  on  the  Susque* 
hanna,  and  those  on  the  Delaware  smaller  proportions  of 
blind  than  on  either  of  those  rivers. 

The  proportions  of  colored  blind  vary  from  1  in  53  to  1 
in  3906 — which  last  is  found  in  Philadelphia  county,  and 
is  less  than  that  of  the  white  blind  in  that  county,  which  is 
1  in  3056.  The  correspondence  between  the  proportions 
of  both  white  and  colored  in  Philadelphia  county  and 
Tennessee,  is  very  remarkable. 

While  Blind.  Colored  Biind. 

Tennessee  1  in  3044.  1  in  3960. 

Philadelphia  eo.    1  in  3066.  1  in  3906. 

The  following  table  will  show,  that  in  some  instances 
the  proportion  of  the  blind  in  cities  and  towns  is  sometimes 
greater,  at  others  less  than  in  the  remaining  part  of  the 
counties  in  which  they  are  situated. 


City  or  Tdwn, 

Rest  of  Ct^ 

Boston,  Mass.       •        1  in  3410. 

771. 

New  London,  Ct.     -    1  in    867. 

1052. 

Hartford,        -        -       1  in  1416. 

13r7. 

New  Haven,     •        -    1  in  1454. 

1683. 

New- York  city  and  co.  1  in  2119. 

Albany,  N.  Y.     -         1  in  6062. 

1628. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.     -      1  in  2874. 

3283. 

Reading,        -       ^         1  in  1952. 

2252. 
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Lancaster, 

1  in  1541. 

3446. 

Pittsburg,      - 

1  in  3142. 

2532. 

Baltimore,  Md.   -      - 

1  in  3317, 

1388. 

Cincinnatti,  Ohio,    - 

1  in  4138. 

3436. 

NashTUIe,  Tenn. 

1  in  1391. 

3222. 

We  had  no  opportunity  of  comparing  the  proportions  of 
bUnd  in  the  U.  S.  with  those  in  other  countries.  It  has 
lately  been  stated  that  in  Bgypt  and  tropical  climates  the 
proportion  is  1  to  300,  in  middle  Europe  1  in  800,  and  in 
northern  Europe  1  in  900.  If  this  be  the  case,  our  coun- 
try is  highly  favored  in  having  do  greater  proportion  than 
1  in  2650. 

When  we  conunenced  this  investigation  our  object  was 
merely  to  endeavor  to  ascertain  whether  a  large  proportion 
of  the  blind  were  not  too  aged  to  be  educated.  We  had 
no  idea  of  entering  into  so  long  and  elaborate  an  exaniina- 
tion  of  a  subject  which  more  properly  belongs  to  medical 
men ;  but  we  were  induced  by  the  remarkable  differences 
in  the  proportions  of  the  blind  in  the  several  states,  to  trace 
the  position  of  these  on  the  map,  and  thus  proceeded  step 
by  step  until  we  came  to  the  conclusions  which  we  have 
stated  above  and  to  which  the  facts  appeared,  in  our  view 
at  least,  naturally  to  lead.  So  far  as  we  have  ascertmned 
from  medical  gentlemen,  to  whom  we  have  stated  the  re- 
sult, the  idea  of  maritime  influence  in  producing  blindness, 
has  not  before  been  suggested  by  any  writer,  and  that, 
therefore,  a  new  field  for  inquiry  is  presented,  which  mer- 
its attention,  and  which,  if  the  opinion  be  found,  upon  far- 
ther investigation,  to  be  supported  by  facts,  may  lead  to  an 
important  practical  application. 
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Art.  IV.  Annual  Address  delivered  before  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  State  qf  Ne/w-York^  Feb. 
6, 1839,  by  L^yJiBNa  Hdll,  M,  D.,  Pr$sid$nt  of 
the  Society. 

Gentlemen, 

Called  to  preside  over  this  society,  I  do  not  forget,  that 
I  am  mons  indebted  to  your  partiality  than  to  my  own  de- 
serts, for  this  distinguished  honor.    This  station  has  been 
fill^  by  men  wiser,  and  better  than  myself;  and  while  I 
am  very  willing  to  acknowledge  their  claims  to  superior 
wisdom  and  experiepccj  I  hope  that  I  may  claim  for  my- 
self and  it  is  aU  that  1  shall  ask,  the  character  which  I 
trust  is  common  to  us  aU,  y'\z  :  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
the  profession,  and  a  jealous  regard  for  its  respectability. 
To  this  we  are  bound  as  nmch  by  the  law&  of  conscience, 
as  pf  professional  duty ;  and  since  from  the  very  nature  of 
our  profession,  it  is  more  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  impos- 
ture and  ignorance  than  any  other,  we  are  bound  with 
unceasing  diligwioe,  to  endeavor  to  prevent  the  spread  of  , 
the  popular  delusions  ^which  threaten  to  destroy  all  the 
distinctions  between  virtue  and  vice,  ignorance  and  intel- 
ligence, ingenuousness  and  cunning,  and  to  aim  at  those 
qaaUfications  which  mark,  and  indeed  form  the  character 
of  the  high  minded,  the  learned,  and  the  moral  physician. 
As  it  is  usual  on  occasions  of  our  meeting  for  the  presi- 
ding officer  to  address  you  on  some  subject  connected  with 
our  professional  dnty,  or  medical  practice,  I  have  thought 
proper  to  call  your  attention  to  a  matter,  which,  although 
it  has  been  frequently  canvass^  remains  at  this  day  as 
destitute  of  remedy  as  if  none  had  ever  been  suggested. 
You  will  readily  anticipate  me,  I  mean  the  subject  of 
quackery.    It  would  seem  almost  superfluous  at  this  day, 
to  call  up  and  discuss  what  has  been  long  known  as  the 
oi^robrium  of  our  profession. 
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It  is  SQarcely  possible  to  present  a  remedy  for  the  eril,  if 
we  arc  to  form  our  judgment  from  the  experience  of  for- 
mer'years  ;  but  still  theire  is  some  hope  that  the  cnrse  will 
kot  be  perpetaal,  if  we  can  direct  our  efforts  to  the  extirpa- 
tion of  its  root,  in  place  of  depending  upon  any  legal  en- 
actments to  prevent  its  growth.  I  have  very  little  confi- 
dence in  the  efficiency  of  penal  statutes,  they  have  been 
tried  tiH  the  conviction  has  been  forced  upon  us  that  all 
such  experiments  must  fail.  The  prejudices  of  the  public 
are  always  on  the  side  of  feeling,  and  never  on  the  side  of 
reason,  and  the  cry  of  persecution  in  favor  o^  a  felon  will 
do  more  to  aid  his  escape  through  mistaken  sympathy, 
than  justice  can  to  insure  his'  punishment.  I  am  sorry 
for  the  necessity  of  making  this  remark,  it  seems  too  severe 
to  be  true,  nor  vyould  it  be  believed  if  the  records  of  our 
criminal  courts  did  not  bear  ample  testimony'-  to  it,  more 
especially  in  cases  of  indictment  for  malpractice  in  medi- 
cine, and  of  ignorant  medical  homicides. 

The  various  forms  which  quackery  assumes,  are  limited 
only  by  the  varied  features  of  character  in  society,  as  it 
presents  itself  in  all  large  communities ;  no  description  of 
persons  are  exempt  from  its  influence.  The  foot  and  the 
philosopher,  the  ignorant  and  the  educated,  the  credulous 
and  the  sceptical,  are  alike  the  dupes  to  some  besetting 
weakness,  which  makes  them  fit  subjects  for  the  exercise 
of  imposture ;  nothing  more  being  hecessarjr,  than  the 
knowledge  of  character  to  detect  the  weak  point  of  the  as- 
sault. In  some  cases  it  is  expedient  to  make  a  parade  of 
learning,  in  others  to  afect  to  despise  it  — in  some  to  ad- 
dress  the  fears,  in  othfers  the  hopes ;  in  some  the  interests, 
and  in  others  the  vanity  of  those  whom  it  would  influence ; 
arid  thus  we  have  quackery  in  all  its  gradations,  from  the 
pompotos  exhibition  of  a  folio  of  nonsense  in  the  form  of  a 
new  theory  which  few  can  read  and  none  can  understand, 
do^m  16  the  simple  assertion  of  a  jSUsehood,  manu&ctured 
to  sell  a  pill,  a  potion,  or  a  plaster  to  raise  a  dollar,  reckless 
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of  the  consequences  to  health,  life,  or  happiness.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  know  the  extent  to  which  medical  imposture 
has  arrived  in  other  countries,  having  never  had  the  op- 
portunity of  travel,  but  if  we  may  #&rm  a  judgment  from 
its  prevalence  here,  its  ravages  must  be  incalculable :  like 
a  pestilence  it  manufactures  the  snbjectson  whom  it.preys, 
and  no  experience  will  teach  them,  till  too  late  to  be  of 
serried.  The  miserable  victims  of  the  delusion  ate  led 
step  by  step  to  their  graves  without  the  moral  strength  to 
inquire  into  the  pretensions  of  the  imposture,  or  the  good 
sense  to  balance  the  evidences  which  their  own  condition 
preselAta;  It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  a  few  of  the 
absurd  theories  with  which  the  publfc  are  amused  and 
cheated,  in  order  to  shew  the  truth  (tf  the  above  remarks. 
Kvery  man  knows  that  sweating  is  aiunction  of  the  hu- 
man system  essential  to  health,  and  most  men  know  that 
the  suspension  of  tiiis  discharge  from  the  skin  is  speedihy 
followed  by  symptoms  which  leave  no  doubt  of  existing 
disease,  and  upon  this  single  fact  it  is  attempted  to  build 
an  entire  system  of  curative  medicine. 

This  monstrous  absurdity  is  the  Thompsoniim  practice. 
Sweating  is  the  end  to  be  obtained;  and  so  far  as  we  are 
enabled  to  jiidge  from  testimony^  adduced  on  the  trials  for 
homicide,  of  some  of  those  sweating  agents,  it  is  the  only 
end  to  which  all  their  violent  remedies  are  directed ; 
emetics  of  the  most  violent  and  dangerous  nature  are 
exhibited  as  auxiliary  to  this  object,  and  the  exhaustion 
consequent  on  their  operation,  is  attemptfed  to  be  controlled 
,  by  stimuli  as  acrid  and  as  violent  as  the  medicine  which 
produced  it.  Lobelia  and  cayenne  pepper  in  pills,  pow- 
ders and  infusions  —  hot  bathfe,  hot  bricks  and  blankets 
make  up  the  sum  of  the  treatment  of  the  ill  fkted  patient, 
and  this  too  in  every  variety  of  disease.  It  would  seem 
impossible  that  these  assertions  bould  be  true  were  it  not 
that  evidence,  which  we  are  bound  to  believe,  because 
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given  in  a  court  of  justice  fully  justifies  them.*    While 
one  set  of  impostors  are  amusing  the  sick  and  cheatiDg 
them  out  of  life,  for  the  paltry  fee  of  a  few  dollars  by  the 
process  o[  sweatings  another  with  about  the  saoM  aoxmnt 
of  honesty  and  intelligence  are  practising  upon  their  credu- 
lity, by  the  silly  dogma  that  purging  is  the  only  remedy 
for  disease,  and  that  it  will  not  only  cure,  but  prevent  all 
the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to ;  so  that  between  the  anxiety  to 
be  relieved  from  disease  on  the  one  band,  and  the  fears  of 
contracting  it  on  the  other,  the  poor  deluded  customer  is 
drugged  to  death,  and  all  for  the  profits  arising  from  the 
sale  of  pills  at  26  cents  per  box !    The  reasons  by  which 
this  imposture  is  attempted  to  be  supported,  one  would 
suppose  to^  be  too  absurd  to  deceive  the  most  simple ;  but 
as  all  these  deceits  must  have  something  like  a  theory  to 
give  each  of  them  a  chance  of  being  successful,  the  follow- 
ing  may  serve  as  a  sample :  «  Bleeding  is  always  improper 
in  the  treatment  of  any  complaint,  whether  inflammatory 
or  otherwise,  because  the  life  of  flesh  is  in  the  bloodi 
Leviticus  xvii.  11.     With  as  much  reason  might  we  say, 
that  trees  die  from  too  great  a  quantity  of  sap  as  that  a 
man  can  die  from  too  great  a  quantity  of  blood.     The 
moisture  derived  from  the  earth  by  the  tree,  becomes  sap, 
and  the  stomach  of  man  from  the  food  put  into  it,  obtains 
blood  which  supplies  the  daily  waste  of  the  body.    The 
same  causes  tend  to  life  in  both.    But  that  which  causes 
life  never  produces  death.     Pain  cannot  exist  but  from 
corrupt  particles  being  seated  in  the  identical  part  where 
the  pain  is  experienced.    These  corrupt  particles  when  in 
great  volume  (quantity)  are  the  positive  cause  of  death. 
It  is  a  solemn  truth  that  corruption  terminates  the  exist- 
ence of  all  created  beings ;  the  importance  of  its  speedy 
removal  from  the  body  when  by  any  cause  it  has  accumu- 

*Vide  the  eaie  of  the  people  reriua  Froit  for  homicide  of  a  penon  bjr 
Hie  name  of  French,  tried  at  the  New- York  Sessions  before  R.  Riker, 
Recorder. 
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lated,  is  tlierefore  sdf  evident ;  not  only  health  but  exist* 
snce  being  aI:(3olutely  endangered  by  its  presence. 

Ijet  us  then  acknowledge  that  the  only  sure  means  of 
pierenting  and  curing  disease,  is  the  speedy  removal  of 
corrupt  hunwrs  from  the  body.  Disease  being  only 
another  name  for  corruption^  and  corruption^  or  corrupt 
humors  being  identified  in  all  cases  as  impurity  of  blood. 

Furgative  medicine^  when  resorted  to  in  season,  that 
is,  while  there  is  sufficient  vitality  remaining  in  the  sys- 
tem, will  certainly  remove  corruption ;  thus  the  blood  is 
purified ;  thus  chronic  infirmities  and  premature  death  • 
are  prevented ;  thus,  those  whose  lives  are  of  the.utmost 
.  consequence  to  their  country,  and  families,  are  oflea 
sared. 

The  importance  of  this  discovery  of  curing  diseaseS| 
lUier  ages  will  do  justice  to.  The  curative  effect  depends 
on  the  purgative  qucdities  o{  the  pills;  experience  and 
a  continuation  of  experiments  for  upwards  of  forty  years, 
have  Doade  them  the  most  judiciously  balanced  purge 
known. 

Therefore,  however  long  it  may  be  necessary  to  per« 
severe  with  them  for  the  removal  of  any  disease,  no  other 
than  good  can  possibly  result  from  their  use — ^they  are 
perfectly  innocent  The  healthy  as  well  as  those  suffer- 
ing  from  disease,  should  use  them:  the  former  to  keep 
their  blood  pure  and  vigorous,  and  the  latter  to  remove 
all  noxious  accumulations  without  weakening  the  system." 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  embody  within  the  same  com- 
pass of  words,  a  greater  mass  of  absurdities ;  and  yet, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  multitudes  of  persons  believe 
all  this  to  be  sound  philosophy,  because  they  think  that 
they  can  understand  it,  whereas  the  real  truth  is,  that  to 
thoee  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to  reason,  as  they  would 
€HEi  any  other  matter,  it  is  sheer  imposture  calculated  only 
to  deceive  the  simple.  To  advertise  a  nostrum  for  the 
core  of  any  one  disease,  or  its  varieties,  however  disrepu- 
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taUe,  might  have  its  apology,  although  a  difference,  ia 
the  circumstances  of  the  patients  could  not  fail  to  render 
it  a  very  dangerous  remedy ;  but  to  insist  upon  one  cause 
of  disease,  and  therefore  only  one  remedy,  is  to  insult 
the  simplest  measure  of  understanding — for  in  sober  troth 
the  exhibition  of  medicines  is  not  directed  to  the  causes 
of  disease  so  much  as  to  disease  itself,  which  is  a  conse- 
quence. Thus  for  what  do  physicians  prescribe  when 
treating  the  whole  class  of  fevers  including  small  poxj 
scarlet  fever  and,  local  inflammations !  Can  it  be  the 
causes  ?  in  some  this  is  contagion :  in  others  marsh 
miasmata :  in  some  epidemic  influence  which  we  cannot 
comprehend  with  all  the  aids  of  the  light  of  science,  and , 
in  others,  exposures  to  mere  variations  of  temperature;  the 
proposition  therefore  is  an  absurdity.  But  while  one  class 
of  medical  impostors  take  advantage  of  the  simplicity  of 
the  world,  and  care  not  by  what  means  they  succeed, 
provided  only  that  they  are  successful ;  there  are  others 
who  seem  to  reason,  although  the  foundations  of  all  their 
arguments  lie  too  deep  to  be  fathomed  by  ordinary  minds. 
They  take  for  granted  certain  positions  which  are  utterly 
destitute  of  proof,  and  impossible  to  prove,  and  build  a 
Babel  of  incongruous  materials  till  all  the  language  of 
common  sense  is  totally  confounded.  Such  fer  instance 
is  the  lately  imported  doctrine  of  homceopathy,  first  known 
in  this  country,  that  is  if  ever  known,  (which,  by  the 
way  I  do  not  believe)  about  fifteen  years  ago.  Its  novel- 
ty and  the  apparent  method  in  this  fanciful  doctrine  ^rst 
gave  it  some  celebrity,  arising  merely  from  curicBity;  and 
the  utter  impossibility  of  making  it  intelligible^  is  perhaps 
with  many  visionary  men  its  best  recommendation.  It 
depends  for  its  profitaMe  success  however  more  upon  the 
fact  that  <<  deferred  hope  maketh  the  heart  sick"  than  upon 
any  other  cause — persons  who  have  been  loiig  sick,  and 
hopelessly  diseased,  and  such  as,  although  they  mccfwant 
a  physician,  have  no  need  of  him^  are  for  the  most  part 
•the  patients. 
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I  regret  to  speak  in  terms  of  reprobatioh  of  any  thing 
that  has  the  recommendation  of  mental  effort ;  but  I  feel 
bound  to  say  as  my  belief,  that  when  the  doctrine  is  prac-^ 
tised  upon  by  honest  men,  they  are  deluded,  and  as  ii 
regards  their  patients,  they  are  not  only  deluded  but 
defrauded.  The  doctrine,  if  doctrine  it  can  be  called, 
which.requires  us  to  believe  that  medicines  operate  benefi- 
cially in  inverse  proportion  to  their  quantities  to  an  infinite 
d^^ree !  that  the  thing  which  will  cause  the  disease  is 
the  proper  remedy  to  cure  it !  that  the  effects  of  agents, 
to  common  sense  infinitely  divided  already,  and  so  &r  aa 
the  eye  can  detect  perfectly  dissolved  in  a  given  fluid/ 
will  have  their  powers  increased  to  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree by  the  simple  process  of  agitating  op  shaking  the 
vessels  in  which  they  are  contained,  and  positions  of  a  simi- 
lar kind,  are  to  say  the  least  of  them,  a  little  too  extrava- 
gant to  be  implicitly  credited,  and  yet  all  this  is  true  of 
Homoeopathy.  It  may  indeed  with  great  truth  be  said, 
that  the  proper  patients  of  such  physicians,  are  those  who 
can  beUeve  siich  dogmas.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  yout 
time  to  extend  my  remarks  fiirtheron  ihis.subjecty  it  re^^ 
volts  the  sense,  and  the  few  facts  on  which  it  i9  made  to 
rest,  are  not  fully  stated  and  therefore  deceptive.  - 

It  would  be  oiuch  more  cohsistent  with  reakm;  and 
infinitely  noore  honest,  to  leave  disease  to  expend  itsibrcev 
without  any  interference,  and  permit  patients  to  follow* 
their  instincts  as  do  die  brutes  in  a  state  of  nature. 

The  serious  nsedical  observer  who  sees  to  what  aii  itn- 
measuirable  exteilt  poor  human  nature  is  imposed  upon, 
is  astonished  at  the  view;  and  involuntarily  exdlahm,  whfit ' 
can  be  done  to  arrest  the  delusion  ?  and  he  is  shut  up  to 
one  and  bat  tee  answer,  <<  Teach  men  the  right  use  of 
their  senses."  Entreat  them  to  reason  iii  cases  of  injuries 
and  diseases,  as  they  reason  about  othte  things.  Vdi^easet 
hare  causes,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  otcre^  have  ^ 
also,  and  these'be  they  what  Chey  may,  must  be  somethihg 
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more  than  hoiiKBOt>athic  doses  of  rarious  mineral  and 
vegetable  agents,  since  if  the  doctrine  be  true,  every  person 
mnst  of  necessity  take  more  medicine  when  in  health  than 
when  sick,  for  it  is  an  incontrovertible  fact  that  every 
glass  of  water  drawn  from  the  purest  spring,  contaim 
much  more  than  an  ordinary  dose  of  homcBopathic  medi- 
cine !  I  For  ignorance  in  our  profession  we  have  a  re^ 
medy,  and  we  have  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  on 
the  progress  of  the  improvement  in  the  education  of  phya- 
cians;  but  for  imposture  there  is  ncuie;  the  mal-practioe 
of  a  physidan  may  be  punished,  but  the  deluded  patient 
inflicts  his  own  penalty;  and  as  for  the  amount  of  it,  apart 
from  the  ignominy,  it  fiir  exceeds  in  severity,  that  of  all 
the  legal  tribunals  in  the  country.  It  may  be  difficult  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  human  suffering,  and  the  waste 
of  human  life,  occasioned  by  medical  impofture;  but  to 
a  close  observer,  at  all  acquainted  with  its  prevalence,  it 
must  &r  exceed  all  the  other  known  causes,  which  the 
restraints  of  law  and  the  benevolent  exertions  in  the  cause 
of  humanity  are  calculated  to  correct  The  hjrdraJieaded 
monster,  intemperance,  cannot  boast  half  the  success  in  the 
work  of  destruction  that  this  can.  It  destroys  its  thou- 
sands by  a  comparatively  slow  and  gradual  process,  this 
with  no  less  certainty,  but  with  infinitely  more  celerity ; 
and  strango  as  it  may  appear,  while  every  exerticm  is  made 
by  persons  of  all  classes,  to  abate  the  mu  and  renovate  the 
fiice  of  the  society  in  which  we  live ;  the  other  finds,  (and 
I  qpeidc  of  it  with  shame)  apologists,  nay  supporters  and 
fiiends  in  the  r^conmiendations  of  many  of  those»  who  are 
laboring  in  the  cause  of  bumauity  with  a  aeal,  which  if  it 
cannot  command,  deserves  success. 

I  do  not  intend  to  speak  a  paradox,  it  is  senous,  solemn 
truth,  and  those  who  hear  me  know  that  it  is  so,  quaek 
medicines  find  thw  chief  support,  fiom  the  certificates  of 
men  of  known  diaracter  and  integrity;  fix>m  the  clergy, 
and  tnm  such  aa  have  leputaHon  to  lend !    it  is  not  won* 
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derfiil  therefine  that  medical  imposture  is  a  prevailing  evil : 
bat  it  proves  conclusively  that  good  men  are  not  always 
wise.  If  a  man  of  character  should  give  his  advice  to  his 
neighbor  upon  an  ordinary  matter  without  having  a  know- 
ledge of  the  circumstances  upon  vfbich  his  opinions  should 
be  formed,  there  would  not  be  an  individual  in  the  commu- 
nity in  which  he  lived,  who  would  not  blalne  him  for  an 
unwise  and  unwarrantable  interference,  if  perchance,  the 
counsel  should  result  unfortunately :  and  even  if  it  should 
result  otherwise,  it  would  seem  little  less  than  a  wanton 
exercise  of  opinion ;  and  in  this  all  men  will  agree :  how 
much  more  culpable  then,  are  they,  who,  in  cases  involv- 
ing the  most  momentous  issues,  nay  in  many  the  questions 
of  life  and  death,  obtrude  their  advice,  and  certify  to  &cti^ 
of  which  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  they  must  be 
totally  ignorant  ?  Are  the  questions  of  health  and  disease, 
vigor  and  decrepitude :  life  with  all  its  enjoyments,  and 
death  with  all  its  terrors,  of  so  much  less  account  in  the 
view  of  such  men  than  the  ordinary  transfer  of  a  piece  of 
land,  a  pair  of  oxen,  or  a  span  of  horses !  And  yet  this 
would  seem  to  be  the  fact  Improper  advice,  more  espe- 
cially if  it  is  proved  to  be  interested,  in  cases  where  pro- 
perty alone  is  concerned,  will  subject  t&e  adviser  to  a 
penalty  for  his  interference,  and  destroy  the  contract,  in 
many  cases ;  but  those  which  involve  all  present  comfort 
and  all  future  hope,  are  left  without  defence.  It  would  seem 
that  law  had  made  no  provision  for  those^  because  it  couM 
not  be  foreseen  that  it  would  be  required ! !  The  extent 
to  which  medical  imposture  operates  in  our  community  is 
indeed  appalling;  md  it  is  by  no  means  an  extravagant 
assumption,  that  it  is  productive  of  more  evil,  than  any 
other  species  of  imposture  to  which  society  is  liable.  For 
almost  every  odier  there  is  an  antidote  in  self  interest,  but 
here  that  antidote  foils  of  operation :  so  long  as  men  re- 
main ignorant,  they  must  be  the  subjects  of  an  interested 
delusion :  Uieir  feaprs  and  their  hopes  are  alike  addraaed, 
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aod  in  proportion  as  the  one  is  urgent  and  the  other  buoy- 
ant, is  sober  and  serious  reason  driven  from  the  calculation 
of  consequences.  To  suggest  a  remedy  for  this  destructiTe 
plague  may  perhaps  be  easy ;  but  to  apply  it — here  is  the 
difficulty.  The  public  for  the  most  part,  confound  under 
one  general  denomination  all  those  who  profess  to  deal  ia 
medicine ;  and  they  are  disposed  to  treat  the  whole  body 
ofphysiciansi  as  men  prosecuting  a  vocation,  merely  for 
the  sake  ot  the  profits  which  it  yields :  and  so  long  as  this 
belief  is  current,  the  opinions  of  the  intelligent  and  educa- 
ted portion  of  them  will  have  little  influence.  We  must 
be  contented  to  suffer  under  the  imputation  alike  disgrace- 
ful to  us,  and  disastrous  in  its  consequences  to  them,  until 
they  shall  think  it  important  to  distinguish  between  the 
ignorant  pretender,  without  conscience  or  education,  and 
the  well  instructed  physician,  whose  conduct  and  conver- 
sation attest  that  he  possesses  both.  It  should  be  the  busi- 
ness of  the  physician  on  all  occasions,  to  shew  to  the  pubhc 
the  folly  of  committing  their  dearest  interests  in  health 
and  disease,  to  the  keeping  of  those  who  affect  to  despise 
all  acquirement ;  to  inculcate  upon  them  the  necessity  of 
judging  of  physicians,  as  they  do  of  other  men,  and  in  the 
sanie  manner.  The  manners,  morals  and  intelligence  of 
a  physician,  are  to  be  learned  as  the  manners,  morals  and 
intelligence  of  other  professional  men,  and  it  requires  very 
little  more  native  good  sense  to  form  an  accurate  judgment 
in  the  one  case,  than  it  does  in  the  others.  There  is  one 
argument  which  we  can  urge  without  the  slightest  danger 
of  being  charged  with  interested  motives ;  our  profession 
is  a  liberal  profession,  it  has  for  its  object  the  relief  of  suf- 
fering humanity,  and  howevei  some  men  may  pervert  it, 
it  is  nevertheless  true  that  by  iax  the  laigest  part  of  its 
cemuneration  is  found  to  be  the  luxury  of  doinff  good. 
In  such  a  vocation  thore  is  no  room  for  secresy,  and  to 
hoid,  ^.nostrum  or  secrjet  remedy  is  a  disgrace  to  any  man 
who  ci4b  himself  a  physician,  for.  by  this  single  practice, 
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h6  degrades  tbe^  character  which  is  its  essential  ingredient 
r-^he  converts  so  fer  as  he  can  bis  profession  into  a  trade, 
and  tells  the  world  that  his  object,  is  simply  to  make  mo- 
neyi  without  regard  to  consequences.  Finally  gentlemen, 
in  view  ot  the  evil:^  which  every  humazie  and  intelligent 
noan,  whether  a  physician  or  not,  must  seriously  deplore, 
I  see  no:  remedy  more  likely  to  be  effectual,  than  a  frank 
and  open  expression  of  opinion  by  the  profession  of  the 
disastrous  consequences  of  medical  imposture,  which  to  do 
good  and  to  have  influence,  must  be  accompanied  by  a  cor- 
vespondent  liberality  of  individual  conduct,  and  a  constant 
practice  of  our  profession  in  a  spirit  of  candour  and  hu- 
manity, which  shall  commend  itself  to  all,  and  serve  as  a 
standing  commentary  on  the  truths  which  we  publicly 
express.  This  is  as  much  our  interest,  as  it  is  our  duty, 
since  fho  whole  profession  suffers,  through  the  unworthy 
conduct  of  many,  who  call  themselves  physicians.  But 
if  it  were  not  as  much  our  interest  as  our  duty :  if  interest 
and  duty  should,  in  this  instance  be  £>und  to  conflict; 
nothing  can  be  less  doubtful,  than  that  the  foundation  of  a 
physician's  reputation,  must  alwa]^  rest  on  a  conscientious 
discharge  of  all  the  obligations  of  truth ;  Cunning  and 
deceit,  nay  even  such  a  deficiency  of  moral  courage  as 
will  operate  to  prevent  their  exposure,  are  incompatible 
with  the  station  he  aspires  to  occupy,  as  a  high  minded, 
liberal  and  intelligent  physician. 

In  offering  to  you  these  remarks  on  a  subject  of  deep 
interest  to  the  community,  I  feel  that  I  for  one  can  speak 
disinterestedly,  having  for  several  years  left  the  practice  of 
the  profession,  I  have  of  course  no  object  beyond  that  of 
my  fellow  citizens  in  general,  and  who,  if  they  duly  appre- 
ciate their  own  domestic  welfare,  will  foster  and  encourage 
by  all  honorable  means  the  advancement  of  medical  sci- 
ence. 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  our  society  I  regret  to  state 

that  Dr.  John  H.  Steel,  a  former  president,  has  depart- 
ed this  life.    After  acquiring  his  profession  he  served  for 
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several  years  as  surgeon  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  and  in  this 
capacity  visited  various  countries.  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  his  life,  further  than  to  say,  that  on 
leaving  the  service,  he  settled  at  the  village  of  Saratoga 
Springs,  where  he  rapidly  acquired  an  extensive  bosiDen. 
He  represented  the  county  of  Saratoga  as  a  delegate  to  this 
society,  and  in  1824  was  elected  a  permanent  member,  la 
1835  and  1836  he  officiated  as  president.  Dr.  Steel  ii 
advantageously  known  as  an  author.  Besides  several 
communications  in  medical  and  scientific  journals  and  in 
our  transactions,  be  published  an  interesting  analysis  of 
the  mineral  waters  of  Saratoga  and  Ballston  which  came 
to  a  second  edition  in  ISSO.  This  work  displays  ampk 
knowledge  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  and  indeed  I 
presume  the  discovery  of  iodine  in  those  waters  is  jusdy  dae 
to  hioL  Although  but  little  beyond  the  prime  of  life,  his 
health  had  for  years  been  fidling  and  we  have  now  to 
lament  his  death  at  a  period,  when  he  might  have  been 
still  contributing  new  facts  tf>  medicine,  and  its  accessary 
sciences. 
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Art.  V.  Address  delivered  before  the  Tompkins' 
County  Medical  Society  in  1833,  by  Dr.  A. 
Church,  President  of  the  Society. 

[Communicated  by  the  TompkiDS  Coaoty  Medical  Society.] 

The  honor  you  have  been  pleased  to  confer  upon  me  in 
decting  me  to  preside  over  your  deliberations  demands  my 
warmest  gratitude,  and  I  take  this  occasion  to  expiiess  to 
you  my  thanks  for  this  mark  of  kindness  and  esteem.  At 
the  same  time  I  feel  painfully  conscious  of  the  want  of 
those  abilities  requisite  to  discharge  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner the  duties  of  my  station,  particularly  those  necessary 
to  enable  one  to  address  in  an  interesting  and  instructive 
manner  an  audience  of  learned  professional  brethren.  I 
therefore  beg  your  indulgence  for  the  defects  which  must 
appear  in  what  I  am  about  to  submit  to  your  consideration. 

For  some  time  past  I  have  directed  my  attention  to  the 
influence  of  the  spinal  chord  and  the  nerves  proceeding 
from  it,  over  a  variety  of  diseases  incident  to  mankind,  and 
more  particularly  I  am  induced  to  think,  to  the  inhabitants 
of  marshy  districts  and  places  subject  to  intermittent  fevers, 
though  of  this  I  cannot  speak  positively.  I  propose  to  lay 
before  you  gentlemen,  some  facts  in  illustration  of  the 
influence  of  this  part  of  our  system.  I  must  state,  m  It- 
mms^  that  my  knowledge  on  this  subject  is  extremely 
imperfect,  and  my  remarks  will  be  rather  desultory ;  yel 
diiccmnected  as  they  are,  I  hope  they  may  not  be  wholly 
usefeas. 

This  part  of  the  system  has  been  almost  entirely  over- 
looked by  practitioners,  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  while, 
if  I  am.not  mistaken,  it  has  a  considerable  influence  over 
a  great  variety  of  ailments.  Extending  as  it  does  from 
one  extremity  of  the  trunk  to  the  other,  connected  with 
tfie  cerebral  nerves,  and  with  the  ganglionio  system,  sup- 
plying nerves  to  the  upper  and  lower  extiemities  an^  in- 
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deed  almost  the  whole  muscular  system ;  and  being  so 
much  exposed  to  injury  in  violent  exertions  of  the  body 
and  from  ttxposure  to  cold,  we  should  naturally  expect 
that  it  would  be  more  subject  to  accidents  and  diseases 
than  most  other  parts  of  the  body;  and  that  when  its  func- 
tions were  deranged,  other  parts  of  the  body  dependent  upoa 
it  for  nervous  influence  would  suffer.  And  hence  we  shall 
often  see  if  we  observe  carefully  that  some  disorders  of  the 
stomach  are  attended  with  a  soreness  and  tenderness  of 
some  particular  part  of  the  spine,  palpitatio  cordis  with 
another,  disorder  of  the  urinary  functions  with  anothefi 
and  some  species  of  rheumatism  with  other  portions.  Un- 
doubtedly there  may  be  authors  who  have  written  upon 
this  subject  of  whom  I  am  ignorant.  The  only  wdrk  I 
havo  seen  on  it,  is  one  written  by  Thom<is  Pridgen  Teale 
Esquire,  a  very  valuable  little  work,  and  one  ot  two  papers 
in  the  Medico  Chirurgical  Review,  whose  authors  I  do  not 
now  recollect.  I  am  indebted  to  the  little  work  by  Mr. 
Teale  for  the  first  hints  I  received  respecting  this  class  of 
diseases;  I  will  state  however  that  just  previous  to  its 
aiqpearance  a  case  of  the  kind  came  under  my  observation, 
and  I  treated  it  on  the  principles  laid  down  by  him.  The 
discovery  of  the  nature  of  this  case  was  rather  the  result  of 
accident  than  of  any  sagacity  of  mine,  bat  the  treatment 
proved  successful  very  much  to  my  gratification,  as  well 
as  to  the  patient.  The  case  I  allude  to  was  one  of  a  lady- 
aged  about  24  or  26.  She  is  said  to  have  i9uffered  several 
months  previous  with  a  severe  and  protracted  inflamnuu 
tion  of  the  lungs,  for  which  she  was  bled  repeatedly  and- 
reduced  very  low  by  this  and  other  debilitating  remedies. 
When  I  first  saw  her  sh6  scarcely  complained  of  anything 
except  debility  and  occasionally  a  peculiar  indescribable 
lassitude,  which  would  suddenly  come  'over  her,  when 
she  was  unable  to  support  herselt  and  ^v^ios^obligdl  to  take 
to  her  bed  where  she  was  confined  most  of  th^  time.  On 
examination,  the  different  functions  appeared  to  be  per^ 
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fbnnal  trith  the  mfularity  of  perfect  health,  poise  perfectly 
natural^  tongue  clear,  appetite  good,  bowels  and  catamenia 
regular  and  skin  natural.  She  complained  of  a  tightness 
about  the  chest,  and  a  difficulty  of  breathing  which  occa- 
sionally came  on  in  the  evening  and  lasted  for  a  short  time 
and  disappeared.  I  was  incUned  to  attribute  these  symp- 
toms to  debility  and  accordingly  prescribed  tonics.  After 
a  trial  of  about  ten  da]rs  they  had  Had  no  effect  whatever 
and  I  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  From  some  cause  my  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  the  spine,  on  examining  which,  I  found 
three  of  the  dorsal  vertebras  quite  tender  to  the  touchy  and 
pressure  upon  them  caused  a  stricture  and  tightness  of  the 
chest  I  suspected  this  was  in  some  way  connected  with 
the  disease,  if  not  a  principal  cause  of  it,  and  directed  a 
blister  to  be  applied  to  the  part.  I  had  the  satis&ction  to 
see  the  most  decided  relief  result  from  this,  and  following 
it  with  the  use  of  quinine  and  Dover's  powders,  together 
with  tartar  emetic  ointment  to  the  local  affection  for  some 
time,  the  patient  was  shortly  restored  to  a  tolerable  state  of 
health.  I  ought  to  have  observed  that  during  her  conva* 
lescence,  her  feet  and  ankles  swelled  and  became  painful, 
attended  with  pain  in  the  loins ;  this  however,  subsided 
without  any  particular  treatment.  I  have  conjectured 
that  the  case  of  this  lady  might  have  been  originally  an 
acute  neuralgia  of  the  chest,  and  not  an  inflammation.  I 
have  met' with  such  cases  in  my  practice  and  have  geni- 
ally found  them  very  much  relieved  by  bleeding,  for  a  few 
hours,  but  the  pain  and  stricture  almost  invariably  return 
very  soon,  and  if  the  bleeding  is  persisted  in,  or  repeated 
often,  the  pain  becomes  aggravated  at  every  repetition, 
until  the  patient  is  brought  to  the  borders  of  the  grave, 
and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  such  treatment  has 
proved  fiital  in  more  than  one  instance.  When  a  delicate 
female,  or  any  one  in  feeble  health,  is  suddenly  attacked 
with  very  acute  pain  of  the  side,  if  this  pain  is  quickly 
relieved  by  bleeding,  and  returns  again  in  a  few  hours 
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after  each  bleeding,  we  ought  to  be  extremely  cautious  lest 
ire  be  impoaed  upon  by  the  aemblance  of  genuine  inflam. 
nation,  when  nothing  but  neuralgia  is  the  cause  of  it, 
which  is  certainly  aggravated  by  such  depletion. 

The  second  case  I  shall  relate,  was  tfiat  of  a  yooog 
lady  of  eighteen  years  of  age.  She  had  suffered  two 
yetm  previous  to  my  seeing  her,  from  what  her  phy- 
sician, a  very  intelligent  man,  had  pronounced  an  in- 
flammation of  the  liver,  under  whose  care  she  had  re- 
covered, though  her  health  remained  infirm  more  or  less 
till  the  time  of  my  being  called  to  her.  At  this  time  she 
complained  of  severe  pain  of  the  right  side,  as  low  as  the 
fifth  and  sixth  ribs,  which  would  abate  after  its  continu- 
ance of  firom  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  leaving  a  soreness 
in  the  skin,  very  tender  to  the  touch.  It  was  attended 
with  an  obscure  fever,  which  I  at  length  became  satisfied 
was  of  an  intermittent  character.  The  stomach  and 
bowels  were  considerably  disordered.  The  local  affec- 
tion I  considered  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  pl^ira, 
and  treated  it  accordingly  with  the  application  of  leeches, 
which  removed  the  pain  completely  for  a  day,  when  it 
wonid  return  with  increased  violence. 

This  leeching  I  repeated  for  a  number  of  times,  always 
with  entire  relief  for  the  time,  but  with  a  sure  retain, 
mid  aggravation  of  the  pain,  in  a  shorter  period  after  each 
successive  application  of  leeches.  I  abandoned  this  and 
tried  a  blister,  which  aggravated  the  pain  very  much. 
Still  believing  it  inflammation,  I  inserted  a  seton.  This 
proved  very  ti^ublesome,  becoming  much  inflamed,  with- 
cmt  procuring  imy  essential  relief.  I  recommended  a 
change  of  residence,  where  she  might  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  a  high  situation,  and  less  damp  atmosphere.  After 
passing  through  a  long  course  of  fever  in  her  new  sita- 
ation,  she  regained  her  health  in  a  tolerable  degree,  and 
returned  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  months,  and  soon  fell 
into  the  same  train  of  symptoms.    At  this  time  I  had  be- 
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come  acquainted  with  the  work  of  Mr,  Teale,  and  I  sus- 
pe<;ted  her  case  might  be  one  of  vpinal  neuralgia.  On 
examination  a  considerable  degree  of  tenderness  was  felt 
near  the  spine  on  the  right  side,  nearly  opposite  to  the 
seat  of  pain.  I  recommended  a  blister  to  this  spot,  which 
was  followed  by  a  very  great  mitigation  of  the  disease, 
and  it  was  finally  removed  by  keeping  up  an  irritation  at 
this  point,  with  tartar  emetic  ointment  Bemedies  had 
fonnerly  been  used  to  correct  the  disordered  stats  of  the 
bowels  and  stomach,  as  well  as  the  slight  fever  which  was 
present,  but  with  indifferent  success.  The  same  rerne^ 
dies  now  operated  satis&ctorily,  and  the  healtli  of  the  pa* 
tient  gradually  became  established,  though  there  was  a 
disposition  to  a  letum  of  this  disease  for  several  months. 
The  lady  now  enjoys  good  health,  though  her  friends 
insisted  upon  it  at  the  time  that  die  had  the  consumption, 
and  were  frequently  quite  angry  with  me  because  I  would 
not  believe  with  them. 

I  have  met  with  a  number  of  cases  of  disordered  di* 
gestion,  attended  with  soreness  of  the  upper  cervical  ver- 
tebrae, which  I  thought  had  a  very  considerable  influence 
over  the  disease,  and  sometimes  seemed  to  be  the  principal 
cause  of  it 

▲  gentleman  about  forty-five  years  of  age  consulted 
me  about  two  years  a^go^  on  account  <^  a  disordered  s^te 
of  the  stomaoh,  attended  with  a  great  deal  of  palpitati<m 
of  the  heart  He  was  greatly  troubled  with  water-brash, 
tongue  furred,  bowdbsi  irregular,  occanonally  some  fever. 
Be  had  been  troubled  with  the  most  of  these  symptoms 
for  seven  years,  more  particularly  the  palpitation  and 
water-brash.  Whea  I  first  saw  him^  the  falpitation  was 
alanning,  and  I  had  little  doubt  that  he  had  an  organie 
a&ction  of  the  heart.  I  examined  the  cervical  vertebrse, 
and  found  them  very  tender,  particularly  the  upper  ones. 
1  concluded  to  adopt  the  plan  of  blistering  the  8i»ne,  to- 
geOier  with  alterative  doses  of  blue  pill,  and  a  tonic  of 
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pulv.  columbo.  On  seeing  the  patient  two  or  three  days 
afieri  I  had  the  satiaCaction  of  learning  that  the  palpi^ 
tation  and  water-brash  had  nearly  disappeared  immedi- 
ately after  the  blister  had  drawn.  His  health  rapidly 
unproved  from  this  time  without  interruption,  except  an 
attack  of  ague  and  fever  a  short  time  afterwards,  which 
was  cured  by  quinine. 

This  patient  had,  during  his  protracted  ill  health,  been 
mider  the  care  of  several  respectable  physicians  at  difie- 
rent  times,  and  doubtless  had  received  substantially  the 
same  treatment  prescribed  by  myself,  with  the  exceptioa 
probably  of  the  blistering.  This  was  probably  a  case  of 
deranged  function  of  the  great  sympathetic  nerve,  or  the 
spinal  nerves  connected  with  it,  by  which  several  organs 
dependant  on  it  for  nervous  influence,  became  deranged 
in  their  functions. 

That  distressing  disorder  called  the  sick-headache  I 
have  good  reason  to  believe  is  often  an  affection  of  the 
same  part  of  the  nervous  system.  When  persons  have 
been  habitually  subject  to  this  complaint,  I  do  not  recollect 
an  instance  that  has  fallen  under  my  observation  which 
did  not  present  this  symptom.  I  have  treated  the  com- 
plaint with  blisters  and  irritants  to  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
very  generally,  and  I  must  say,  that  the  success  of  this 
plan  has  been  extremely  gratifying,  not  merely  affording 
temporary  relief,  but  effecting  a  radical  cure. 

I  will  relate  a  few  cases  in  illustration.  A  married 
lady  of  twenty-six  years  of  age,  had  been  for  several  years 
severely  afflicted  with  what  she  called  blind  headache. 
It  came  on  once  in  a  few  months,  commencing  with  sickness 
of  the  stomach  headache  and  giddiness  to  such  a  degree^ 
that  she  was  obliged  to  remain  in  bed  constantly^  and  every 
attempt  to  raise  herself  in  bed  induced  blindness  fer  the 
moment  The  remedies  formerly  used  had  done  but  litde 
to  alleviate  the  complaint,  and  she  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  was  no  remedy  for  it    I  accidentaily 
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saw  her  while  confined  with  one  of  these  attacks,  and 
inquired  into  her  symptoms,  particularly  whether  there 
was  any  soreness  in  the  neck.  I  found  there  was  a  great 
degree,  and  on  particular  inquiry  learned  of  her  that  she 
was  habitually  subject  to  a  slight  stiifness  of  the  neck, 
not  however  to  such  a  degree  as  to  excite  much  attention. 
Under  these  circumstances  I  strenuously  recommended 
a  blister  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  without  any  other 
lenoedy  the  disorder  abated  immediately,  and  she  was  well 
of  her  complaint  by  the  time  the  blister  had  healed.  I 
deemed  it  advisable  to  use  stimulating  liniment  to  the 
neck  for  some  time  as  a  precaution  against  a  return  of  it. 
This  occurred  two  years  and  a  half  ago,  and  the  com- 
plaint has  never  returned. 

▲  second  case  of  what  I  consider  of  the  same  character, 
but  with  somewhat  different  symptoms,  occurred  in  the 
person  of  a  young  gentleman  of  about  twenty^wo  years  of 
age.  He  had  had  a  complication  of  disorders  from  his 
earliest  years,  disordered  digestion  was  perhaps  the  most 
prominent  among  them.  I  was  called  to  him  in  an  at- 
tack of  cholera  morbus.  The  violence  of  the  disease  had 
abated  when  I  arrived.  1  merely  prescribed  a  few  grains 
of  caiowel  combined  with  opium,  and  left  him.  I  saw 
him  next  day,  and  inquired  of  him  whether  he  had  felt 
any  stiffness  or  soreness  of  the  neck  previous  to  this  at* 
tack*  He  told  me  he  had  to  a  very  great  degree,  and  that 
he  was  W>itaally  subject  to  it ;  and  on  inquiry  informed  me 
that  he  was  occasionally  troubled  with  sick  headache,  when 
this  soreness  of  the  neck  was  aggravated.  I  advised  him 
to  make  trial  of  a  blister  to  that  part.  His  friends  on  be- 
ing informed  of  what  he  was  about  to  do,  and  not  being  able 
to  see  exactly  how  the  nape  of  the  neck  could  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  his  stomach,  tried  to  dissuade  him  from 
iq;>plying  it.  He  however  in  spite  of  ridicule  made  trial 
of  it,  and  very  much  to  his  satisfaction.  He  informed  me 
a  few  days  after,  that  he  never  recollected  the  time  when 
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he  felt  as  well.  His  digestion  was  much  improved,  and 
he  expressed  himself  as  being  a  new  man ;  and  when  I 
last  saw  him  his  good  health  continued. 

A  third  case  happened  in  the  person  of  a  married  lady, 
and  was  attended  with  symptoms  so  nearly  resembling 
the  first  I  mentioned,  that  I  deem  it  hardly  worth  while 
to  relate  it  in  detail.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  blistering  had 
the  same  happy  effect  as  in  those  related.  She  was,  how- 
ever, attacked  with  intermittent  fever  immediately,  which 
I  attributed  to  the  care,  fatigue  and  anxiety  which  her 
situation  unavoidably  brought  upon  her,  being  surrounded 
by  a  sick  family. 

I  have  met  with  one  instance  in  which  a  very  obstinate 
and  protracted  diarrhea  appeared  to  be  kept  up,  if  not  first 
caused,  by  inflammation  or  irritation  of  the  spinal  nerves. 
This  was  a  lady  of  about  forty*five  to  fi>rty-eight  years  of 
age.  When  I  saw  her  she  had  been  laboring  under  dia- 
rhea  for  about  six  weeks,  attended  also  with  hemorrhage 
from  the  uterus.  The  stomach  was  ettremely  irritable, 
and  there  was  present  also  an  irregular  intermittent  fever, 
not  very  distinctly  marked.  She  had  been  treated  with 
anodynes,  (Dover's  powders  combined  with  soda  and  mu- 
cilages,) which  appearing  to  me  a  judicious  plan,  I  was 
inclined  to  also.  It  did  not  meet  my  expectations,  the 
stomach  being  too  irritable  to  bear  any  thing  but  mucilage^ 
and  very  little  even  of  that  The  disease  did  not  seem 
to  abate  at  all  under  this  treatment.  I  cast  about  for 
some  better  plan  of  treatment.  I  discovered  considerable 
tenderness  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  applied  leedies 
there.  The  irritability  of  the  stomach  and  tenderness 
abated  considerably;  the  diarrhea  was  a  little  checked. 
At  a  subsequent  visit  my  attention  waa<  directed  to  the 
spine  in  consequence  of  some  complaint  of  pain  there  on 
turning  in  bed.  I  examined  it,  and  found  a  great  degree  of 
soreness  between  the  shoulders,  in  the  loins,  and  in  a  less 
degree  through  the  whole  course  olit    I  immediately  de- 
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tenmned  to  apply  cups,  first  to  the  loins  and  afterwards  to 
the  shoulders.  In  a  Tery  short  time  after  drawing  blood 
firom  the  loins,  the  pain  subsided,  and  the  next  morning 
I  had  the  satisfaction  of  learning  that  the  hemorrhage 
had  nearly  ceased,  and  the  diarrhea  considerably  abated.  I 
now  applied  the  cups  between  the  shoulders,  prescribing 
no  remedies  but  mucilages  during  this  time.  In  the 
coarse  of  twenty^our  hours  from  this  time  the  patient  was 
decidedly  convalescent,  all  the  symptoms  of  disease  had 
abated  very  much.  The  Dover's  powders  could  now  be 
borne  mrith  advantage,  and  she  could  take  some  nour- 
ishment. In  a  few  days,  the  debility  being  very  great 
and  slight  symptoms  of  int^mittent  remaining,  I  pre- 
scribed  quinine,  under  the  use  of  which  she  regained  her 
health  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two. 

In  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences  for  August 
1833,  there  is  a  paper  by  Dr.  John  TL  Mitchell,  in  which 
be  details  his  views  of  the  character  of  rheumatism,  acute 
and  chronic,  together  with  the  plan  of  treatment  he  pur- 
sues for  the  cure  of  it  He  considers  this  disease  as  aris- 
ing from  inflammation  of  some  portion  of  the  spuial  cord, 
or  iti  envelopes,  and  applies  his  remedies  accordingly. 
If  the  upper  eiitremities  are  adbcted,  he  examines  the 
spine  in  the  region  where  the  brachial  nerves  are  given 
ottf  and  he  generally  discovers  a  tenderness  at  that  part, 
and  he  draws  blood  freely  with  cups  and  leeches.  When 
the  lower  extremities  are  affected,  he  pursues  the  same 
plan  with  r^ard  to  the  lower  part  of  the  spine.  The  sud- 
cess  of  this  treatment  he  represents  as  most  flattering,  and 
details  several  cases  in  proof  of  it  I  have  not  been  able 
to  test  this  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  though  from 
what  little  experience  I  have  had  in  the  complaint,  I  am* 
convinced  of  the  correctness  of  his  views.  I  will  relate 
two  or  three  cases  in  illustration. 

A  married  lady  thirty4wo  years  of  age,  was  attacked 
with  rheumatism  in  the  knee  joint,  accompanied  with 
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fe?er  of  the  intermittent  type.  Although  she  complained 
ofno'pain  in  the  hip  or  back,  I  was  induced  to  examine 
this  region.  I  found  a  considerable  degree  of  tenderness 
and  pain  on  pressure,  beginning  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
sacnim  on  the  side  affected,  and  following  the  course  of 
the  nerves  towards  the  thighs.  I  made  use  of  the  ap- 
propriate remedies  for  intermittent  fever,  applied  leeches 
both  to  the  knee  joint  and  to  the  back,  and  also  cups  to  the 
back  repeatedly.  I  was  not  very  successful  in  drawing 
blood  either  with  the  leeches  or  cups ;  but  the  little  I  did 
abstract,  particularly  from  the  sacrum,  was  of  the  most 
decided  benefit,  alleviating  the  pain  and  abating  the  in- 
flammation of  the  joint  considerably;  and  had  I  been 
able  to  obtain  blood  freely,  1  have  no  doubt  a  speedy  cure 
might  have  been  effected.  As  it  was,  it  afforded  only 
partial  relief  and  the  disease  was  protracted  several  weeks, 
though  in  a  mitigated  form. 

Case  2 — Occurred  in  a  man  about  fifty  years  of  age. 
It  was  of  a  different  character  from  an  ordinary  rheuma- 
ti9m;  it  was  more  of  a  nervous  than  of  an  inflammatory 
nature.  While  he  was  dressing  himself  one  morning, 
he  was  suddenly  thrown  upon  the  floor  by  a  shock  like 
that  of  electricity,  passing  from  the  left  sciatic  nerve  down 
the  thigh  and  leg  to  the  foot,  attended  with  the  most  acute 
pain ;  which  however  passed  off  very  soon,  leaving  only 
a  weakness  of  the  limb,  and  slight  tenderness  along  the 
course  of  the  nerve.  The  foot  and  ankle  gradually  be- 
tame  painful  and  swelled,  which  increased  to  a  great  de- 
gree, so  as  to  confine  him  to  the  house,  and  part  of  the 
time  to  bed.  I  do  not  know  what  treatment  he  received 
previous  to  my  being  called,  except  that  he  had  applied 
a  blister  to  the  foot,  which  did  little  if  any  good.  At  the 
time  I  saw  him,  which  was  six  weeks  from  the  attack,  he 
did  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  any  pain  or  tenderness  about 
the  hip  or  its  vicinity,  until  I  directed  his  attention  to  it. 
On  examining  along  the  course  of  the  ischiatic  nerve, 
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however  9  he  oomploined  of  pain  aQdaoreness  and  a  flort  of 
numb  aefisaUon  thtoogh  the  thigh  and  Iqgr.  I  was  satisfi/Bd 
the  dideaae  had  its  origin  in  the  sciatic  nenre,  and  advised  a 
blister  to  be  applied  there,  to  w^hich  iie  consented  after 
some  olQdctions.  The  application  of  the  blister  was  fd- 
lc»wed  by  very  great  relief  to  the  foot.  I  adyised  stimn^ 
lating  liDiiBent  after  the  blister  had  healed,  and  there  re- 
mainifig  considerable  weakness  of  the  limbi  as  well  as 
general  debility,  carbonate  of  iron  was  prescribed,  which 
effected  a  perfect  cure  in  a  short  time. 

Case  3. — .A  young  man  several  yeajrs  ago  was  attacked 
with  rheumatism  of  the  knee  joints.    He  suflbred  severely 
from  the  pain  and  inflammation,  and  he  was  a  long  time 
confined.     He   however  at  length   partially  recovered, 
bot  has  been  to  the  present  time  subject  to  repeated  at- 
tacks of  the  disease,  and  is  just  now  recovering  from  one. 
He  lately  came  under  my  observation.    I  can  give  ho 
account  of  bis  former  treatment,  but  I  inquired  particu- 
larly into  his  symptoms  on'  the  first  attack,  and  he  in,& 
formed  me  he  suffered  extreme  pain  in  the  loins,  couising 
down  the  hips  and  thighs  in  the  track  of  the  nerves. 
This  pain  of  the  back  he  said  was  the  commencement 
of  his  disease,  and  was  very  distressing.    It  was  always 
present  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  whenever  the  disease 
returned,  and  left  a  permanent  weakness  of  the  back. 
When  I  was  called  to  him  he  was  suffering  from  rheu- 
inatinn  of  the  shoulder  and  elbow  joints*    On  examining 
the  spine  between  the  shoulders,  and  up  the  cervical 
vertebcse,  I  found  them  very  tender,  wiith  a  good  deal  of 
soreness  extending  up  the  muscles  of  the  neck.    I  made 
use  ef  cupping  between  the  shoulders,  which  afforded 
sensible  relief  immediately,  and  a  repetition  of  it  in  a  day 
or  two  after,  followed  by  a  blister  and  stimulating  lini- 
ment, abated  the  disease  stiU  more,  and  now  under  the 
use  of  tonics  he  is  recovering  apqioe.     The  same  treat* 
ment  was  applied  also  to  the  loins,  with  the  exception 
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of  luing  dry  cups  after  the  first  application.  I  was  in- 
duced to  try  dry  cupping  from  obser\ring  diat  tlioogh  i 
obtained  a  very  small  quantity  of  blood  from  scariiyiiig, 
yet  the  relief  it  afibrded  was  considerable — more  than 
could  be  supposed  to  result  from  the  mere  abslractioii  of 
blood.  One  effect  of  cupping  undoubtedly  is,  that  in 
addition  to  the  abstraction  of  blood,  the  circulatioa  is 
drawn  to  the  surface,  and  thereby  the  internal  parts  are 
relieved  from  engorgement. 

Rheumatism  is  a  disease  upon  which  the  ordinary 
treatment  heretofore  pursued  has  a  very  uncertain  effect 
General  depletion,  followed  by  anodyne  sudorifics,  fre- 
quently cures  it,  and  they  almost  as  frequently  fril. 
Bleeding  always  relieves  it  for  a  short  time,  but  it  often 
returns  with  increased  vigor ;  and  if  this  general  deple- 
tion is  carried  to  any  great  length,  it  is  decidedly  perni- 
cious. The  acute  pain  of  rhennlatism  is  the  result  of 
high  nervous  irritation,  and  inflammation  of  this  character 
does  not  bear  excessive  depletion.  1  cannot  but  think, 
from  the  little  experience  I  have  had  with  the  present 
plan  of  treatment,  that  if  generally  adopted  in  rheuma-' 
tism,  it  would  be  found  successful. 

In  almost  if  not.  quite  all  the  diseases  of  the  class  I 
have  noticed,  it  will  be  found  important  and  necessary, 
in  order  to  retain  the  advantage  gained  by  local  depletion, 
to  administer  tonics,  particularly  quinine,  or  some  other 
form  of  bark,  for  they  appear  to  partake  very  much  of 
the  character  of  intermittents,  and  many  times  in  the 
progress  of  convalescence  will  break  out  iiito  an  open  form 
of  that  disease. 

Candor  obliges  me  to  confess,  that  I  have  sometinies, 
and  not  unfrequently,  met  with  disease  apparently  de- 
pendent on  spinal  irritation,  in  wjiich  this  mode  of  treats 
msnt  has  failed ;  sometimes  affording  a  trifling  mitigation, 
and  sometimes  none  at  all. 
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We  obsenre  in  most  fevers,  symptoms  dearly  indicating  a 
primary  derangement  in  the  whole  nervous  system.  The 
first  e&cts  of  miasms  probably  is  to  depress  the  energies  of 
the  nervous  system.  During  this  depression  all  the  fanc« 
tions  of  the  whole  system  are  performed  with  langnor. 
This  is  soon  followed  in  the  majority  of  cases  by  a  cor- 
re^onding  excitement,  first  of  the  nervoos  system,  then 
of  ttxe  eircnlation,  and  quicUy  by  derangement  of  all  the 
secretioDS.  Here  we  see  a  i  regular  chain  of  events  de- 
veloped, first  in  the  nerves,  next  in  the  blood  vessels, 
then  in  the  various  organs  to  which  the  nerves  and  bkxx) 
WBols  are  distributed.  Now  it  appears  to  me,  that  in 
the  treatment  of  fevers  we  should  keep  constantly  in  view 
tbia  derangement  of  the  nervous  system  as  the  primary 
link  in  this  chain  of  causes  and  effects*  We  have  been 
accustomed  to  look  at  the  morbid  state  of  the  circulation 
and  secretions,  as  perpetuating  the  continuance  of  fevers; 
whereas  it  appears  to  me  reasonable  to  suspect  that  these 
derangements  are  merely  e£fects  of  the  excitement  of  the 
nervous  system,  which  should  if  possible  be  allayed,  when 
we  might  look  for  an  abatement  of  the  irregular  action 
of  the  blood  vessels  and  other  organs.  What  makes  me 
believe  that  the  excitement  of  the  nervous  system  perpetu- 
ates the  disease  is,  that  first  of  all  we  commonly  have  pain 
of  the  head  and  back,  particularly  the  loitis,  which  gene- 
rally suffer  most ;  and  though  as  the  excitement  becomes 
diffused  and  general,  the  pain  abates,  if  we  examine  the 
spine  this  part  remains  tender,  with  generally  a  sense  of 
stricture  about  the  abdomen  opposite  the  part  affected, 
and  also  a  more  remarkable  derangement  of  the  excretory 
oi^jans  situated  in  the  neighborhood,  than  of  the  other 
organs  of  the  body.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for  from 
the  fact  that  the  vertebral  ganglions  furnish  a  poirtion  of 
the  nerves  of  those  organs  in  their  neighborhood. 

I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  test  the  correctn^ 
of  this  theory  fully,  but  from  the  very  partial  trial  I  have 
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nade  of  a  practice  baaed  upoa  it,  my  confidenoe  in  it  be- 
came increaaed^  I  have  in  a  very  &w  instances  sspftiel 
enpa  to  the  spine  in  fbrers,  when  there  was  considerable 
pain  present  in  that  r^ien,  with  maniiest  relief  not  only 
to  die  local  pain,  bnt  to  the  synqitoms  generally.  In 
chronic  agues  and  ftvera,  I  hare  fsequently  made  use 
of  strong  irritants,  (horse-radish  leaves)  to  the  spine^  pfe- 
vious  to  the  paroxysm,  and  with  considerable  success ; 
often  preventing  its  access.  These  irritants  probably  acted 
by  dmwing  the  circulation  to  the  surface,  and  theroby 
preventing  engorgement  of  the  Mfinsi  marrow. 

I  &el  confident  that  if  ther  attention  of  ph3rsidaBS  was 
more  particularly  directed  to  the  spinal  nervous  syBtem, 
the  mode  e[  treatmsnt  of  a  great  variety  of  diseases  would 
be  much  improved. 
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Art.  VI.  Address  delivered  before  the  Tompkins 
C5oUNTr  Medical  Society  in  1834,  by  Dr.  A. 
Church,  President  of  the  Society. 

[Goiniiiaokuitod  bj  the  TMDpkiiui  Coutly  Mniinii  Soeietj.] 

Gentlemen, 

The  renewed  expression  of  your  confidence  and  con- 
skleration  calls  for  my  warmest  acknowledgements,  and 
it  is  a  sonroe  of  unfeigned  regret,  that  my  ability  and  in* 
dnstry  fall  so  for  short  of  the  just  expectation  of  the 
members,  in  the  performance  of  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant duties  of  the  presidmg  officer  of  this  society.  Some 
apology  however  must  be  found  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  I  am  placed,  being  occupied  in  avocations  less 
&voTable  to  the  philosophical  contemplation  of  subjects 
strictly  professional  than  most  of  my  brethren. 

The  subject  of  duackery  having  been  presented  to  the 
diftrent  County  Medical  Societies  for  their  cohsideration, 
by  our  State  Medical  Society,  I  have  thought  proper  to 
make  some  remarks  upon  it  at  this  time,  togettier  with 
such  observations  as  naturally  suggest  themselves. 

A  desire  to  be  thought  wiser  than  we  really  are  is  a  weak- 
ness in  the  human  character,  from  which  fow  are  entirely 
free.  When  this  is  coupled  with  an  undue  love  6t  gain, 
it  frequently  urges  men  to  the  practice  of  the  most  abomina- 
ble deceptions,  not  only  in  our  own  profession,  but  in  almost 
all  others :  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  diere  is  another 
in  the  whole  circle  of  arts  or  professions  in  which  deception 
can  be  so  easily  practised,  and  with  impunity  to  the  per- 
petrator, and  calamity  to  the  unfortunate  subject  of  it,  ais 
in  our  own.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  world  teems  with  m^n 
who  make  it  their  business  to  practice  deception  of  the 
grossest  description,  upon  simpte  and  credulous  people. 
Nor  is  it  the  simple  and  credulous  alone  that  sufier  from 
these  impostors :  men  of  naturally  strong  minds  and  cor- 
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rect  understanding,  when  their  intellect  becomes  weak- 
ened by  disease,  and  discouraged  by  the  want  of  success 
of  regular  practitioners,  frequently  as  a  last  resort,  place 
themselves  under  the  direction  of  these  wretches,  as  de* 
Toid  of  knowledge  as  of  moral  principle. 

To  one  accustomed  to  reason  upon  things,  it  appears 
at  the  first  glance  incredible,  that  men  of  good  under- 
standing in  the  general  afiairs  of  life,  should  be  so  easily 
imposed  upon  by  those  whom  they  know  to  have  no  op- 
portunity  to  acquire  the  knowledge  they  profess,  and 
whose  want  of  integrity  is  generally  so  notorious  as  to 
preclude  the  slightest  confidence  in  matters  involving  any 
pecuniary  considerations.  Yet  every  day  teaches  us  that 
such  is  the  iiict.  Every  body  knows  that  no  one  caa 
acquire  any  handicraft  trade  without  an  apprenticeship  and 
practice.  Yet  here  is  a  profession,  to  practise  which, 
requiring  the  utmost  stretch  of  human  intellect,  may,  in 
the  opinion  of  many  persons,  be  exercised  by  the  most 
ignorant,  and  without  the  least  preparation  or  practice* 
What  an  inconsistency !  Such  an  idea  entertained  upon 
any  other  subject  would  be  considered  a  proof  of  insanity. 

If  we  examine  into  the  causes  which  have  produced 
this  state  of  things  in  regard  to  the  medical  profisssion, 
we  shall  find  them  numerous. 

In  the  first  place,  the  imperfection  of  our  art,  and  the 
obscurity  in  which  much  of  it  is  still  involved,  renders  it 
impossible  for  the  most  enlightened  of  our  profession  to 
\fe  always  either  successful  in  the  cure  of  diseases,  which 
are  really  curable  if  correctly  understood,  or  to  give  an 
unerring  prognostic  as  to  the  result  of  individual  cases, 
whether  curable  or  not.  Hence  it  is  that  many,  forgetting 
the  inoqperfection  of  all  human  knowledge,  taunt  the  pro- 
fession as  one  altogether  of  chance,  and  affect  to  believe 
that  an  ignorant  mas  may  have  as  good  a  chance  of  being 
successful  as  the  most  learned  and  talented. 
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The  aflSectatioQ  of  m3rstery  and  coacealnieDt  is  extyeme- 
ly  captivating  to  a  lai^  portion  of  people,  and  t|ie  pro- 
fession of  medicine  perhaps  opens  a  broader  field  for  the 
display  of  this  accomplishment  than  any  other ;  and  as  a 
matter  of  course,  it  is  the  first  and  most  important  ac- 
qoireinent  of  the  quack.  Indeed  with  a  large  proporti<Hi 
it  is  almost  the  only  acquirement.  It  is  a  perfi^t  shield 
agninst  detection.  It  answers  his  purpose  as  well  or 
better  than  the  most  profound  skill. 

The  pecuhar  state  of  mind  under  which  patients  with 
chronic  diseases  mostly  >  labor,  is  especially  well  calcu- 
lated to  favor  the  deceptive  pretensions  of  quackery.  After 
having,  exhiuisted  every  expedient  which  an  ingenious 
practitioner  can  devise,  with  little  or  no  encouragement  of 
farther  relief,  the  confident  and  boasting  promises  of  a 
quack  fisdl  upon  the  ear  of  the  sufierar  with  pecuhar  sweet- 
ness, and  it  is  no  difficult  matter  for  him  to  excite  hopes, 
even  where  reason  whispers  the  patient  that  there  is  no 
hope. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  rash  and  hazardous  ex- 
periments of  the  quack  have  sometimes  succeeded  in  re- 
storing patients  to  health,  after  the  skilful  practitionor  had 
abandoned  them  as  incurable;  and;  one  such  instance  of 
success  will  establish  for  him  a  reputation  which  years  of 
skilful  and  successful  practice  cannot  do  for  a  regular 
practitioner. 

In  such  cases,  the  charlatan  hazards  nothing.  If  the 
patient  dies  under  his  hands,  it  was  his  fate  ^  the  r^^ular 
doctor  had  given  him  up.  And  if  he  succeeds,  the  af- 
fiir  is  blazoned  abroad  by  scores  of  gossips,  and  he  at 
once  becomes  a  performer  of  miracles.  Such  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  rise  of  hundreds  of  quacks. 

A  prejudice  against  the  use  of  remedies  from  the  miae^ 
ral  kingdom,  and  a  notion  prevalent  that  every  district 
of  country  produces  vegetable  remedies  adapted  to  the 
diseases  incident  to  it,  has  had  a  strong  tendency  to  per* 
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petuate  and  enoourage  qaackery.    He&ce  the  most  of  this 
tribe  dtaouaoe  in  most  ribald  terms,  the  use  of  <<  apothe- 
cary medicines,''  while  at  the  same  time  perhaps  they  are 
using  the  most  powerful  minerals  with  a  reckless  hand. 
Bat  one  of  the  fhiitfui  causes  of  the  prevalence  of 
quackery  may  be  found  in  the  profi»sion  itself,  and  that 
is  the  little  preparation  necessary  for  a  young  man  to  en- 
ter  it.    Though  the  laws  of  our  state  and  of  rarious  other 
states,  have  for  the  last  twenty  years  been  gradually  in* 
creasing  in  their  demands  for  preparation  previous  to  en- 
tering the  profession,  still  they  fal^  far  riioit  of  what  is  le* 
quisite  to  make  an  accomplished  physician.    Under  our 
present  laws,  a  young  man  who  can  read  English,  can  in 
the  short  space  of  three  years  arrive  at  the  highest  medical 
honors  that  can  be  conferred.    And  it  has  not  unfrequent- 
ly  happened,  that  a  lad  too  untractable  to  learn  a  handi- 
clraft  trade,  after  being  dismissed  from  his  probation  at  a 
tailor's,  to  that  of  a  shoemaker  with  as  little  success,  has 
been  received  into  a  physician's  office,  and  in  due  coarse 
of  time,  without  the  least  Hterary  acquirement,  aside  from 
being  barely  able  to  read  the  English  language,  has  re* 
ceived  the  honors  of  the  medical  profession.    Now  I  be- 
Meve  every  candid  man  will  say  at  once,  that  under  such 
regulations  we  shall  stand  a  chance  to  hav^  a  great  many 
more  quacks  practising  with  licences  than  without    I 
would  not  say  that  all  who  enter  the  profession  under 
such  disadvantages  wouM  be  found  ignorant  and  unphi- 
losophical  practitioners,  but  it  is  undeniable  that  a  gi^at 
many,  if  not  a  majority,  must  be  expected  to  be  so.    There 
are  many  illustrious  exceptions.    A  few  of  our  most  d» 
tinguished  professional  men  in  the  western  part  of  our 
state,  have  begun  under  these  disadvantages ;  but  a  natu- 
rally inquisitive  and  philosophical  turn  of  mind  has  sur- 
mounted the  disadvantages  of  want  of  education.    Tery 
few  men  naturally  possess  a  philosophical  mind.     It  is 
acquiPlad  by  culture  in  most  cases,  and  it  is  for  the  pur-' 
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pose  of  habituating  the  mind  to  inquiry  that  a  previous 
education  is  necessary.  Let  two  young  men  of  equal 
natural  capacity  commence  the  study  of  a  science,  the 
one  habituated  to  study,  the  other  knowing  little  else  but 
his  native  language,  and  an  immense  difference  will  be 
seen  in  their  progress.  It  will  require  the  one  unedu- 
cated nearly  three  years  before  he  learns  how  to  study. 
He  knows  no  more  how  to  reason  upon  what  he  readsi 
than  an  unpractised  person  knows  how  to  perform  on 
the  most  difficult  musical  instrument.  If  he  plods  through 
his  regular  course  of  three  years,  he  commences  practice 
knowing  Nothing  except  by  rote,  and  without  his  Tade 
Mecum,  or  other  book  of  reference,  he  is  lost,  and  without 
a  guide.  Now  it  cannot  be  expected  that  such  a  man 
should  be  remarkably  successful  as  a  practitioner.  The 
most  simple  diseases,  perhaps,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  he 
might  manage,  provided  he  were  sent  for  in  season,  and 
began  the  treatment  right ;  but  as  soon  as  anything  com- 
plex was  presented  to  him,  he  would  probably  do  more 
harm  than  good. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  physicians  were  influenced 
by  very  improper  motives  in  receiving  ignorant  and  idle 
young  men  into  their  offices  as  students,  partly  from  the 
idea  that  it  adds  consequence  to  them  to  be  surrounded 
by  a  number  of  pupils,  however  unpromising,  and  that 
It  adds  much  to  their  influence  and  practice  by  attaching 
to  them  the  connexions  and  friends  of  such  young  men  ; 
for  the  purpose  also  of  doing  the  drudgery  of  the  prac- 
tice, especially  that  which  is  not  likely  to  prove  lucrative, 
and  which  still  they  wish  to  retain  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  up  a  great  show  of  business,  which  is  of  some 
importance :  and,  finally,  of  establishing  them  ultimately 
in  their  neighborhood,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  their 
reputation  abroad,  and  adding  a  more  lucrative  business 
from  their  frequent  calls  for  counsel.  Whatever  the  mo- 
tive may  be,  the  encouragement  of  such  uneducated  young 
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men  generally  has  a  most  mischievous  influence,  and  I 
believe  it  is  a  more  fruitful  source  of  quackery  than  all 
others. 

For  this  reason  then,  quackery  will  undoubtedly  thrive 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  so  long  as  men  love  to  have 
this  kind  of  deception  practised  upon  them  as  well  as 
they  do  at  present  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the 
surest  way  to  lessen  the  evil  is  to  correct  abuses  in  the 
profession  itself.  Therefore,  instead  of  vainly  attempting 
to  crush  it  by  legislating  directly  against  this  set  of  men, 
let  us  try  to  elevate  the  profession  so  far  above  them  that 
the  world  may  see  our  superiority  in  a  stronger  light. 

If  the  profession  were  better  educated,  I  apprehend  that 
there  would  be  less  of  that  class  of  diseases  prevalent 
which  make  the  principal  business  of  the  quack.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  hazarding  little  to  say,  that  a  physician  not  pro- 
perly prepared  for  his  calling,  will  he  likely  to  have  many 
more  chronic  diseases  follow  in  the  train  of  his  practice, 
than  one  fully  competent  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his 
profession.  If  he  does  not  sufficiently  understand  the  cha- 
racter in  the  commencement,  to  treat  them  successfully,  the 
chance  of  his  doing  so  in  the  chronic  state  is  still  less. 
The  patient  applies  perhaps  to  another  and  another  of  the 
faculty,  and  if  unsuccessful  he  next  goes  to  the  herb  doc- 
tor. Perhaps  I  ought  to  mention  another  cause  of  the 
prevalence  of  quackery  and  ,that  is  the  idea  g^erally  pre> 
valent,  that  they  use  only  vegetable  remedies,  or  roots  and 
herbs,  and  consequently,  if  they  do  no  good  they  will  do 
no  hurt.  To  medical  men  it  is  needless  to  urge  the  fid- 
lacy  of  this  idea ;  bit  it  is  one  that  has  obtained  deep  hold 
on  the  community — even  in  that  very  enlightened  part 
which  makes  laws  for  us.  One  would  hardly  suppose 
that  men  of  common  intelligence  could  be  ignorant  of  the 
fact,  that  the  vegetable  kingdom  contains  some  of  the  most 
deadly  poisons,  especially  as  we  see  such  frequent  records 
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in  the  weekly  periodicals,  of  death  by  mistaking  one  plant 
for  ^another. 

We  have  seen  how  futile  is  legislation  against  that  class 
of  men  denominated  quacks.  They  have  too  strong  a 
hold  on  the  sympathies  of  a  large  class  of  community — 
most  of  them  ignorant  to  be  sure,  but  many  of  them  respec^ 
able,  and  even  influential.  It  has  only  served  to  bring 
these  sympathies  into  active  exercise,  and  cause  them  to 
be  looked  upon  as  an  oppressed  and  persecuted  set  of  men ; 
as  men  who  are  useful  in  their  vocation :  and  instead  of 
creating  a  distrust  of  them,  it  has  manifestly  operated  to 
increase  the  number  and  devotedness  of  their  adherents. 
It  is  therefore  my  belief  that  if  such  a  class  was  unknown 
in  law,  there  would  be  fewer  of  them. 

Instead  then  of  petitioning  our  'Legislature  to  pass  laws 
restraining  these  men,  let  us  petition  them  to  pass  such  a 
law  as  would  be  calculated  to  lessen  materially  the  dis- 
eases that  more  commonly  fall  into  their  hands.  And  this 
I  think  may  be  done  by  requiring  a  more  thorough  course 
of  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  physician,  before  he  is 
allowed  to  practise  on  his  own  responsibility. 

Instead  then  of  the  present  meagre  requisitions  of  the 
law,  is  it  not  advisable  to  enlarge  them  in  regard  to  pre- 
paratory study,  and  place  them  on  a  footing  with  those  of 
the  profession  of  law?  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the 
knowledge  of  a  medical  practitioner  should  not  be  as  ex- 
tensive, his  philosophical  researches  as  profound,  and  his 
attainments  in  every  respect  as  great,  as  those  of  any  other 
professional  man.  I  am  sure,  no  one  acquainted  with  the 
duties  of  our  profession,  will  say  that  the  difficulties  or 
importance  of  arriving  at  just  conclusions,  are  less  in  ours 
than  either  of  the  other  professions.  It  is  ignorance,  gross 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  our  legislators,  that  has  thus 
placed  our  profession  in  the  back  ground.  I  do  not  know 
but  many  would  think  my  ideas  bordering  on  flie  extra- 
vagant in  regard  to  the  subject  of  preparatory  educatioUi 
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but  it  appears  to  me^  that  either  a  regular  course  of 
'classical  studies  in  any  of  our  colleges,  or  at  least  fbor 
years  devoted  to  the  various  departments  of  literature  and 
philosophy^  is  not  too  much  to  require  of  a  yoimg  man 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  {Hrofessional  study.     In 
the  course  of  this  time,  if  he  has  exercised  proper  dili< 
gence,  and  that  rightly  directed,  he  will  have  obtained 
a  respectable  acquaintance  with  literature,  and  becoooe 
tolerably  well  grounded  in  the  elements  of  the  various 
departments  of  philosophy :  his  mind  will  have  acquired 
such  a  degree  of  discipline,  that  he  can  commence  and 
pursue  to  good  advantage,  the  study  of  any  science ;  he 
can  far  outstrip  another  of  equal  natural  abilities,  who  has 
been  deprived  of  these  advantages.     If  after  enjoying 
these  advantages  he  were  to  spend  three  years  in  the  study 
of  medicine,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  spend  one  year 
as  a  house  pupil  in  a  hospital,  or  what  may  perhaps  be 
better,  in  practice  under  the  direction  and  responsibility 
of  a  judicious  practitioner  of  experience,  his  education 
would  be  as  nearly  complete  as  could  be  reasonably  de- 
manded ;  and  he  might  set  out  on  his  professional  career 
with  confidence  in  his  ability  to  meet  most  of  the  emer- 
gencies  of  the  profession.    He  would  be  placed  above  the 
necessity  of  resorting  to  those  little  shifts  to  conceal  his 
ignorance,  to  which  men  of  inferior  attainments  are  so 
constantly  obliged  to  resort,  and  to  do  which,  as  well  as 
to  wheedle  themselves  into  the  good  graces  of  the  nurses 
and  old  women,  draws  so  strongly  on  their  mental  re- 
sources, as  to  leave  them  no  room  for  professional  improve* 
ment.    This  gentlemen  is  no  fancy  sketch.    It  is  drawn 
from  life,  and  this  state  of  things  will  exist  until  our  laws 
are  so  framed  as  to  show  young  men  that  our  profession 
was  designed  as  well  to  benefit  mankind,  as  to  afford  them 
the  means  of  an  honorable  liveUhood.    Our  profession 
has  become  numerous  far  beyond  the  wants  of  commu- 
nity,  and  this  in  itself  has  a  tendency  to  retard  the  ad- 
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yancement  of  medical  science.  Not  but  what  there  should 
be  a  sufficient  number  to  excite  an  honorable  competkiot),  ' 
but  when  a  profession  becomes  so  numerous,  as  that  a 
large  proportion  must  be  idle  a  considerable  part  c^  the 
time,  it  fdlows  that  they  do  not  have  opportunity  to  be 
in  the  habit  of  constant  observation  of  diseases,  which  is 
necessary  to  acquire  the  tact  of  experience.  By  requiring 
a  suitable  preparation  before  commencing  professional 
study,  and  extending  the  time  of  professional  study  itself) 
or  by  requiring  some  time  spent  in  actual  practice,  be- 
fore granting  licenses  and  diplomas,  a  considerable  pro- 
poftioa  would  be  deterred  ^om  entering  the  profession, 
who  now  do  so  because  it  is  the  shortest  road  and  least 
expensive,  to  any  kind  of  employment  above  that  of  a 
common  laborer. 

In  addition  to  the  studies  commonly  pursued,  it  might 
be  of  essential  advants^e  to  make  ourselves  acquainted 
with  the  indigenous  vegetables  of  our  country,  so  that  we 
might  be  able  to  select  such  as  are  really  useful,  and  thus 
in  part  at  least,  stop  the  clamor  at  those  who  are  sticklers 
for  roots  and  herbs  alone  as  remediid  agents.  Though 
this  may  seem  of  minor  consequence,  it  is  always  advisa- 
Me,  to  humor  the  prejudices  of  people,  as  far  as  can  be 
done  with  safety  and  propriety ;  £>r  by  doing  this  a  great 
influence  is  gained  over  them. 

I  have  thus,  gentlemen,  given  a  rough  draft  of  my  ideas 
upon  some  of  the  causes  of  the  prevalence  of  quackery, 
and  the  best  means  of  lessening  its  evils.  I  am  not  op- 
posed to  legislating  against  the  practice  of  it  because  I  do 
not  think  it  just  to  suppress  it,  but  because  experience  has 
proved  it  perfectly  useless,  and  even  worse.  All  former 
legislation  has  been  so,  and  for  the  most  part  vrhete  en- 
lightened and  intelligent  physieians  are  found,  quackery 
haft  bat  a  short  sway. 
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Art.  VII.  Address  delivered  before  the  Tompkins 
County  Medical  Society  in  1835,  by  the  late 
Daniel  D.  Page,  M.D.,  PrssiderU  of  the  Society. 

[Communicitod  bj  tb«  Tompklna  County  Medictl  Society.] 

Gentlemen, 

In  considering  how  I  might  best  discharge  the  daty^ 
imposed  upon  me  by  the  by-laws  of  this  society,  on  the 
present  occasion,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  some  small 
return  for  your  flattering  notice  in  electing  me  to  the 
station  which  I  now  occupy,  it  struck  me  that  some 
remarks  upon  medical  societies  in  general,  their  olgecfs, 
ends,  and  duties,  and  upon  our  own  in  particular,  and  its 
means  of  usefulness  might  not  be  ill-timed ;  and  though 
they  may  be  hasty  and  crude,  and  ill-digested,  if  they  do 
but  awaken  in  your  minds  that  attention  to  the  subject 
which  its  importance  demands,  it  will  be  in  your  power  to 
give  to  these  suggestions,  a  form,  a  force,  and  an  activity, 
which  may  redeem  the  time  of  the  present  hour  from  utter 
waste. 

The  preservation  of  health  and  the  cure  of  diseases,  have 
always  been  objects  of  high  consequence  to  human  big- 
ness ;  and  from  the  earliest  times  have  been  subjects  of 
governmental  regulation  and  encouragement  In  all  civi- 
hzed  countries  the  healing  art  has  been  cultivated  with 
more  or  less  success,  and  its  proficients  have  been  much 
sought  after  and  honored:  and  even  among  savages  the 
« medicine  man"  holds  a  high  rank,  and  is  esteemed  a 
sacred  personage.  In  our  own  country  the  practioe  of 
medicine  is  regulated  by  laws,  which  are  designed  to 
secure  to  the  community  the  services  of  competent,  weO 
taught  practitioners,  and  to  the  profession  that  respectabi* 
lity  and  standing  in  society,  which  men  of  such  character 
deserve.    The  benefits  of  these  laws  are  designed  to  be 
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mutual.  They  do  not  constitute  a  monopoly  for  the 
advantage  of  physicianS|  nor  should  they  ever  be  so  con« 
sidered.  Neither  do  they  intend  to  make  physicians  the 
unrewarded  servants  of  the  public.  Now  the  structure  of 
our  medical  law  is  based  upon  the  institution  of  medical 
societies — associations  for  mutual  improrement,  whose 
importance  will  be  apparent  from  a  moment's  conside- 
ration. 

Medical  science  is  a  collection  of  facts  and  observations, 
with  regard  to  the  animal  economy,  in  health  and  disease, 
and  the  various  and  multiplied  modifications  of  its  patho- 
logical actions,  produced  by  remedial  means ;  all  so  arranged 
and  systematized,  as  to  present  the  results  of  universal 
experience.  It  is  only  from  the  most  ample  and  repeated 
experiments,  so  varied  as  to  avoid  all  chance  of  deception 
or  mistake,  that  we  can  arrive  at  conclusions  on  which 
we  confidently  rely.  AU  the  observations  of  the  most 
acute  practitioner,  through  a  long  lifetime,  would  but 
enable  him  to  feel  his  way  darkly  and  doubtingly,  could 
he  derive  no  assistance  from  the  experience  of  others ;  and 
did  he  never  impart  of  his  knowledge  to  his  fellows,  his 
hoarded  treasures  would  perish  with  him,  and  (save  in  his 
own  little  sphere)  to  the  present  and  all  future  time,  he 
would  have  lived  in  vain.  By  communicating  his  own 
experience,  and  receiving  that  of  others  in  return,  and 
adkling  the  observations  of  one,  and  another,  and  another, 
a  mass  of  jGicts  is  at  length  accumulated,  from  which  may 
be  deduced  correct  principles — such  as  may  be  received 
with  confidence,  and  will  guide  to  satisfactory  results. 

In  this  manner  much  has  been  already  done.  Over 
this  chaos  of  isolated  facts,  some  master  minds  have  shed 
the  light  of  order  and  beauty,  and  right  arrangement,  and 
opened  up  to  our  view  the  book  of  nature,  which,  but  for 
this  master  key  of  knowledge,  (multiplied  observation) 
would  still  be  a  sealed  book  to  us.  Much  has  been  done, 
and  much  still  remains  to  be  done.    Many  are  the  ^  op- 
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probria  mediooram"  which  are  yet  to  be  wiped  away, 
before  the  science  can  claim  to  be  perfect,  or  the  profession 
stand  up  before  the  world  and  say,  <•  we  have  done  all  that 
art  can  do  for  the  healing  of  your  maladies." 

In  this  work  medical  societies  are  calculated  to  aiTord 
great  help.    Indeed  they  offer  far  greater  facilities  for  its 
accomplishment,  than  any  other  institutions  known  to 
our  laws.    Far  be  it  irom  me  to  decry  the  usefulness  of 
our  medical  schools.     I  know  and  can  appreciate  their 
▼alue.    But  they  ore  designed  for  beginners.    They  teach 
and  with  efficiency,  and  to  purpose,  the  known  principles 
of  the  science.    But  the  years  spent  there  are  years  of 
youth  and  inexperience.     We  there  acquire  those  rudi- 
ments which  are  to  become  the  seeds  of  our  after  growth 
in  knowledge,  and  it  is  all  important  that  they  be  well 
rooted  and  grounded  in  our  minds.    In  medical  societies 
we  spend  our  after  life.    There  are  matured  the  fruits  of 
experience.    There  we  are  brought  into  contact  with  men, 
who  like  ourselves,  are  learning  every  day  a  lesson  from 
nature  —  learning  from  that  great  teacher  to  verify  the 
maxims  of  the  schools,  and  the  precepts  of  the  books,  or  to 
reject  them  as  idle  imagination,  or  inapplicable  rules.    It 
is  as  members  of  medical  societies,  that  we  are  brought  to 
feel  the  insufficiency  of  our  present  knowledge  and  realize 
the  strongest  motives  for  its  advancement.    When  reputa- 
tion, business  and  success  in  life,  are  awaiting  the  results 
of  our  effort,  when  the  health,  and  comfort,  and  lives  of 
our  friends  and  fellow  citizens  are  depending  upon  our 
professional  skill,  surely  we  cannot  want  incitements  to 
perfect  ourselves  in  medical  science.    It  is  then  that  medi. 
cal  societies  offer  us  their  aid.    It  is  then  that  they  come 
in  to  enUghten  our  path,  to  soothe  our  anxieties,  and  to 
cheer  and  encourage  us,  on  our  toilsome  and  weary  way. 

Another  advantage  they  possess  over  the  schools  is,  that 
they  are  accessible  at  all  times,  to  the  mass  of  the  profes- 
sion.    Their  benefits  are  not  confined  to  the  mere  student 
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and  teacher,  to  the  speculative  class  of  physicians,  but  are 
extended  to.  the  operative,  wofking  members;  those  to 
whose  hsuSs  are  entrusted  all  the  active  duties,  and  ou 
whom  rest  all  the  essential  responsibilities  of  medical  prac- 
tice. It  is  for  their  improvement  and  efficiency  that  the 
public  are  interested.  It  is  for  them  that  the  privileges 
conferred  by  our  medical  laws  are  chiefly  designed. 

Medical  associations  are  calculated  also  to  promote  so- 
cial  intercourse  and  friendly  relations  among  neighboring 
physicians — a  most  desirable  result  truly.  I  know  not 
what  there  is  in  the  nature  of  our  profession  which  needs 
produce  so  much  envy,  and  bitterness  of  feeling,  and  party 
strife,  and  personal  hostility,  as  to  make  us  a  by-word  to 
the  world — "when  doctors  disagree."  It  certainly  tells 
but  little  in  &vor  of  «  poor  hunum  nature,"  that  men  of 
liberal  minds,  and  members  of  a  liberal  profession,  can 
forget  the  duties  of  their  station,  and  put  forth  all  their 
energies  to  "  bite  and  devour  one  another."  It  is  a  sort 
of  moral  cannibalism — a  hungering  and  thirsting  after 
the  bone,  and  sinew,  and  life-blood,  of  another's  reputa- 
tion. The  wholesome  influence  of  medical  societies  may 
greatly  abate  this  evil. 

Again,  medical  societies  are  calculated  to  render  the 
profession  more  useful  and  amicable  not  only,  but  more 
respectable ;  to  elevate  their  members  in  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  the  public.  Let  a  medical  society  exhibit 
evidence  that  it  is  engaged  with  ardor  in  its  legitimate 
pursuits;  that  it  is  following  out  harmoniously  the  de- 
sign of  its  creation;  dispensing  its.  benefits  among  its 
members,  while  each  is  contributing  his  share  to  the  com- 
mon fond  of  professional  improvement ;  and  so  far  as  the 
influrace  of  that  society  is  felt,  and  its  transactions  known, 
public  opinion  will  be  drawn  &vorably  towards  it,  and 
men  will  look  upon  those  thus  engaged  with  sentiments 
of  higher  regard.  The  conviction  that  they  are  in  ear- 
nest for  the  public  welfore,  will  be  forced  upon  the  minds 
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of  the  consmunity,  and  in  proportion  to  the  zeal  thus  ex- 
hibited, will  be  the  reward  of  public  confidence.  And 
ought  not  these  exertions  to  be  made  ?  Is  it  not  due  to 
the  country,  in  return  for  the  legal  privil^s  and  imimi- 
nities  which  medical  men  enjoy?  Was  it  not  contem- 
plated by  the  legislature  which  established  these  instita* 
tions  and  granted  these  privileges?  Is  it  not  expected, 
by  that  liberal  portion  of  an  enlightened  comnuinity, 
which  now  sustain  them? 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  medical  societies  do 
not  actually  accomplish  all  the  good  which  such  associfr> 
tions  are  capable  of  doing.  If  so,  the  fault  must  be  in 
the  administration  of  their  affairs  —  in  the  manner  of 
using  the  powers  belonging  to  them«  It  becomes  us  then, 
as  members  of  the  Tompkins  County  Medical  Socieifj 
in  whose  hands  are  its  destinies,  and  to  whom  its  interests^ 
and  those  of  the  community  as  connected  with  it,  aie 
committed,  carefully  to  inquire,  and  seriously  to  consider^ 
what  duties  devolve  upon  us,  in  relation  to  this  subject. 
It  is  in  our  associated  capacity  that  we  can  do  much  to 
advance  ourselves  in  medical  science,  to  correct  what  may 
be  wrong  in  professional  intercourse,  raise  the  standard  of 
medical  character,  and  attract  and  secure  public  att^itioB 
and  confidence.  Permit  me  to  make  a  few  brief  suggest 
tions. 

There  is  perhaps  no  one  of  us,  Who  has  not  witnesseo^ 
witfam  the  past  year,  some  interesting  case,  whose  history 
would  illustrate  an  important  principle,  or  whose  result 
would  afford  useful  practical  information.  A  few  sueh 
cases,  well  drawn  up,  would  add  much  to  the  interest  of 
this  meeting,  and  perhaps  stimulate  others  at  a  future 
meeting,  to  go  and  do  likewise.  If  these  were  made  the 
subject  of  firee  and  friendly  remark,  the  result  would  no 
doubt  be  useful  to  all  concerned.  The  impresmons  left 
from  such  discussions,  will  be  deeper  than  those  derived 
£rmii  books;  and  even  when  the  fiicts  are  not  so  strikii^, 
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^he  living,  speaking  witness,  will  impart  to  them  an  addi- 
tional vividness;  and  one  truth  fixed  in  the  mind,  is 
>Dirorth  a  thousand  which  pass  by  and  are  forgotten. 

Again,  in  this  age  of  discovery,  we  are  constantly  re- 
eriving  accounts  of  new  remedies,  which  are  extolled  by 
their  discoverers  above  all  former  ones.  Some  aequii^ 
but  an  evanescent  reputation,  as  more  extended  ^ial 
proves  their  comparative  worthlessness ;  while  others  are 
justly  taking  their  places  as  standard  articles,  of  solid 
'W-orth  and  varied  utility.  The  fact  that  both  come  to  us 
at  first  alike  recommended,  causes  us  to  look  upon  all 
^Dirith  some  degree  of  distrust ;  and  hence  many  postpone 
perhaps  for  years,  the  adoption  of  a  really  valuable  means 
of  cure.  Now  the  labor  of  arranging  newly  proposed 
remedies  into  these  different  classes,  falls  upon  the  prac« 
tical  physician,  and  at  least  so  far  as  ourselves  are  con* 
cerned,  much  of  it  may  be  accomplished  by  this  society, 
If  those  who  have  opportunities  for  trial  will  but  report 
their  successes  and  their  failures,  our  members  generally 
will  much  more  easily  keep  pace  with  real  improvementS| 
and  avoid  being  misled  by  pretended  ones. 

Another  subject  to  which  I  would  direct  your  attention 
for  a  moment,  is  that  of  American  medical  botany.  This 
is  comparatively  an  unexplored,  but  fertile  field  of  in- 
quiry. Why  should  it  be  left  almost  entirely  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  ignorant  empiric  ?  We  need  not  subscribe 
to  the  doctrine  that  every  country  produces  the  most  effi- 
cient remedies  for  its  own  diseases.  This  doctrine  is 
undoubtedly  more  fenciful  than  true.  We  must  however 
admit,  that  the  strong  prejudice  with  which  the  minds 
of  many  are  imbued,  against  what  is  called  <<  regular 
practice,"  arises  from  the  belief  that  we  despise  our  own 
domestic  remedies.  It  is  this  belief  on  which  the  igno- 
rant pretender  founds,  mainly,  his  hopes  of  success.  It  is 
this  prejudice  to  which  he  appeals  as  the  strong  point  in 
his  case.    It  is  this  which  sustains  him  in  his  attempted 
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inroads  upon  the  profession.  I  irerily  believe,  could  tlm 
impression  be  remored  from  the  public  mind,  the  main 
pillar  in  the  huge,  unsightly  edifice  of  medical  quackery 
would  be  broken,  and  the  whole  fabric  would  crombte 
back  to  its' original  chaotic  elements ;  and  the  community 
would  be  relieved  firom  the  pressure  of  this  incobas. 
Now,  however  absurd  the  results  to  which  this  popular 
impression  leads,  the  impression  itself  is  not  entirely 
groundless.  We  certainly  have  too  much  neglected  this 
subject.  We  are  paying  the  penalty  of  our  nq^lect  in  Ices 
of  pubUc  confidence,  to  a  limited  indeed,  but  yet  to  a  per- 
ceptible extent ;  and  the  community  is  suffering  from  an 
infliction  of  empiricism,  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  our 
country.  If  the  study  of  our  own  remedies  will  remove 
all  these  evils,  we  surely  have  strong  incentives  to  en- 
gage in  it;  and  he  who  does  so  scientifically,  will  no 
doubt  reap  a  rich  reward  for  his  labors.  He  must  not  be 
ashamed  to  learn  of  the  ignorant,  and  receive  firom  the 
unlearned  many  an  useful  hint  to  guide  him  in  his  in- 
vestigations. Many  people  now  think  that  we  know  no- 
thing about  this  matter,  and  accuse  us  of  ignorance  and 
prejudice,  and  interested  motives,  when  we  attempt  to  cor- 
rect their  false  notions.  But  let  them  see  that  we  have 
studied  the  subject,  and  they  will  be  Ukely  to  yield  the 
same  deference  to  our  opinions  in  this  as  in  other  matters, 
which  they  may  give  us  the  credit  of  understanding. 
Through  the  medium  of  our  society  we  may  assist  each 
other  much  in  these  pursuits.  And  shall  we  not  do  it? 
Shall  we  not  attempt  to  wrest  from  quackery  its  most  de- 
structive weapon,  and  rescue  from  its  grasp  this  firuitful 
field  of  potent  remedies,  which  it  now  claims  as  exclu- 
sively its  own — "6y  patent  right!"  Will  not  some  of 
our  older  members  become  pioneers  in  this  business,  and 
set  their  younger  brethren  a  laudable  example,  by  im- 
parting of  the  knowledge  which  they  have  acquired  in 
the  course  of  their  long  experience  ?    The  work  will  then 
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have  been  beguo ;  and  they  will  be  entitled  to  our  last- 
ing gmtitude, 

I  need  not  detain  you  with  further  suggestions  on  this 
point.  Enough  has  probably  been  said  to  convince  you 
that  we  have  open  before  us  here  a  wide  field  for  exer- 
tion. I  pass  to  a  single  remark  upon  professional  inter- 
course. 

We  have  a  "  sj^tem  of  medical  ethics,"  which  is  print, 
ed  with  our  by-laws.  Although  perhaps  it  is  not  every 
thing  that  could  be  wished,  it  contains  some  excellent 
rules  for  our  conduct  towards  e^ch  other.  I  cordially 
recommend  it  to  your  best  attention.  Let  it  be  a  text 
book  for  every  member.  Let  its  principles  be  carefully 
studied  and  carried  out  into  all  our  conduct.  Let  them 
be  <<  treasured  up  in  our  hearts,  and  practised  in  our 
lives,"  and  we  shall  no  longer  be  a  « hissing  and  a  by- 
word" for  our  dissensions.  Let  us  be  more  punctual  in 
our  attendance  upon  the  meetings  of  the  society,  that  we 
may  see  each  other  oftener.  Let  us  endeavor  by  all  the 
xneans  in  our  power  to  add  to  its  usefulness,  in  which  we 
have  a  common  interest,  and  we  shall  find  these  to  be 
iK>n8iderable  helps  towards  this  desirable  result. 

Whatever  has  the  effect  to  enhance  the  reputation  of  an 
Association,  must  have  its  weight  upon  that  of  the  indi- 
viduals composing  it.  The  associate  dignity,  influence, 
and  respectability,  will  be  reflected  upon  all  the  members, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  It  is  an  honor  to  belong  to  an 
honored  society.  And  the  converse  of  this  proposition 
also  .holds  true — ^that  the  aggregate  reputation  of  any  class 
or  profession  is  made  up  of  the  average  of  individual  ta. 
lent  and  worth  contained  in  it.  It  would  follow,  from 
these  propositions,  that  the  estimation  in  which  each  of  us 
will  be  held,  will  have  a  kind  of  compound  ratio,  super- 
adding to  the  merits  of  tlie  individual,  the  standard  cha- 
racter of  the  professional  community  to  which  he  belongs. 
In  proportion  then  as  any  one  contributes  to  elevate  or 
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depress  that  standard,  he  raises  or  sinks  himself,  in  pnUic 
esteem.  It  follows  also  that  we  have  a  deep  interest  in 
the  reputation  of  each  other,  as  indirectly  involving  onr 
own* 

It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  all  men  should 
have  thd  same  degree  of  acuteness,  and  tact  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge,  or  its  application  to  the  purposes  of 
life*  Some  must  necessarily  excel  others.  Now  these 
ought  to  endeavor,  for  the  honor  of  the  caste,  to  encourage 
their  halting  brethren,  and  bring  them  up  to  a  higher  de- 
gree of  attainment.  Is  there  one  such  in  this  society? 
Let  him  not  bury  his  talent  in  the  earth,  or  in  his  own 
bosom,  but  put  it  tq  usury  among  his  fellows,  remember- 
ing  that  intellectual  gold  grows  brighter  by  using;  and 
imparting  knowledge  serves  to  increase  our  store. 

This  part  of  the  subject  might  be  drawn  out  to  greater 
length,  with  much  more  of  argument  and  illustration ;  but 
as  I  only  proposed  to  make  a  few  suggestions,-  and  pro- 
mised that  they  should  be  brief  ones,  I  will  detain  3^u  no 
longer  here.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  it  is  in  our  power, 
operating  through  the  medium  of  this  institution,  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  medical  science,  and  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  professional  character,  and  that  it  is  a  duty  we 
owe  to  ourselves,  to  each  other,  and  to  the  world  around 
us,  to  be  up  and  doing  in  this  good  work.  I  believe  that 
the  more  earnestly  we  engage  in  it,  the  more  energy  and 
force  we  give  to  our  exertions  here ;  the  more  readily  will 
the  public  mind  yield  to  the  conviction,  that  we  pursue 
our  profession,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  pecuniary  gain, 
but  for  love  of  science,  and  regard  for  the  public  wel&re. 
And  this  society  may  stand  out,  where  it  ought  to  stand, 
the  most  prominent  institution  in  the  county  of  Tomp- 
kins, and  the  community  may  learn  to  look  up  to  it  with 
pride,  and  regard  it  as  one  of  high  authority,  and  exalted 
worth. 
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If  your  minds  shall  have  been  brought  to  the  same  be- 
lie^  and  the  conviction  shall  be  attended  by  correspond- 
ing action,  the  result  will  be  truly  gratifying^  With  you 
gentlemen^  are  the  issues  of  the  matter^ 
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Art.'  VIII.  Address  delivered  before  the  Tompkins 
County  Medical  Society  in  1836,  by  the  late 
Daniel  D.  Page,  M.D.,  President  of  the  Society. 

[Communicated  by  the  Totapkini  Coaoty  Medical  Society.} 

On  an  occasion  like  this,  gentlemen,  it  becomes  the  duty 
of  him  who  holds  the  station  which  I  now  occup7i  ^ 
address  you  on  some  subject  of  interest  to  the  medical 
profession.  I  crave  your  indulgence  therefore  to  the  pre- 
sent  attempt,  in  some  small  degree,  to  discharge  this  duty. 
I  ask  you  to  listen  to  a  few  remarks  on  the  importance  to 
the  physician,  of  habits  of  observation — of  giving  a  per- 
sonal and  particular  attention  to  all  the  phenomena  of  his 
cases,  and  to  ail  causes  of  whatever  name  or  kind,  which 
may  affect  the  results  of  his  practice. 

Mental  philosophers  tell  us  that  we  derive  all  our  know-* 
ledge  from  the  two  great  sources  of  sensation  and  reflection* 
In  all  the  departments  of  science,  these  constitute  the  chan- 
nels, through  which  their  objects  are  pursued,  and  their 
ends  obtained.  It  was  by  observation  and  experiment^ 
that  Newton  was  enabled  to  establish  and  confirm  those 
great  and  important  truths  in  physics,  for  the  first  know-, 
ledge  of  which  the  world  is  indebted  to  his  unparalleled 
powers  of  reflection.  It  was  by  observation  and  experi- 
ment) that  Franklin  proved  the  reality  of  those  brilliant 
discoveries  in  electricity,  which  were  first  suggested  by 
the  reflections  of  a  mind  equally  ingenious  and  imagina- 
tive. It  was  by  observation  and  experiment,  that  the 
<<  Father  of  Medicine"  was  led  to  the  adoption  of  those 
principles  which  the  experience  of  after  ages  has  ap- 
proved. Go  where  you  will,  explore  whatever  field  you 
tuay,  ohservaiion  is  the  master-key  to  all  our  knowledge 
of  things  about  us.  From  the  astronomer,  who  surveys 
the  heavens,  and  notes  the  awful  grandeur  and  harmo- 
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nious  tBOvexolsnts  of  tbode  majMic  ot\»  vUch  age  Itftelr 
&ge  are  perpetually  whirling  and  circling  there;  to  the 
naiuralist,.  wfaeoin  the  humbler  walks  of  creitionf  studies 
and  remarks  the  habits  and  modes  of  action  of  the  inseet 
ct  animalcula:  all  are  observing,  all  are  learning.  While 
erne  exhibits  the  omnipotmce  of  God  in  the  immensity 
of  his  worksi  and  the  other  the  omnipresence  of  creative 
wisdom  in  fashioning  a  mite  and  arranging  the  organs 
of  A  vorticelia  J  both  <have  added  much  to^  the  amount  of 
human  knowledgp,  and  of  human  happiness. 

9ut  we  are  called  to  act  in  a  different  sphore.  Our 
duties  more  directly  concern  the  wel&re  of  our  fellow 
men.  It  is  ours  to  assuage  their  pains,  and  mitigate  their 
infirmities.  The  common  remark,  that  "without  health 
Ibere  is  no  enjoyment,"  is  no  more  trite  than  true.  It  is 
our  business  to.  restore  it  when  lost,  and  give  rules  for  its 
preservation.  The  most  complicated  and  curious  of  all  the 
works  of  creation,  we  have  undertaken  to  regulate  and 
keep  in  order.  Every  consideration,  arising  from  phi- 
lanthropy, a  sense  of  duty,  and  the  high  character  and 
great  responsibility  of  the  charge  we  have  assumed,  should 
urge  us  to  unwearied  diligence  in  our  inquiries. 

We  must  study  our  subject  We  must  make  our- 
selves acquainted  \^th  the  human  system;  with  the 
structure  a!nd  function  of  every  organ,  and  eVery  tissue, 
and  how  each  is  affected  by  disease,  and  influenced  by 
remedies,  applied  to  itself  not  only,  but  to  each  and  ev- 
ery other.  We  are  not  at  liberty,  as  some  have  done, 
to  soar  away  into  gardens  of  conjecture  to  gather  flowers 
whose  sweets  may  be  delightful  for  the  imagination  to 
revel  in.  Our  search  should  be  in  the  broad  fields  of  &et 
and  observation,  for  fruits  of  humbler  growth,  but  more 
endming  qualities.  We  are  not  to  theorize,  to  make  hy« 
polhetical  creations^  and  establish  laws  of  our  own  for 
their  government.  We  are  to  administer  the  laws  of  na- 
tuHB  as  we  find  them.    Our  minds  cannot  regulate  die 
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phyBical  constitadoti  of  things  about  us.  It  is  our  pro- 
rince  not  to  make  them  as  we  wish,  but  to  learn  them  ■ 
they  are.  We  cannot  control  a  single  law  of  nature.  We 
cannot  change  a  single  physical  action,  or  vary  a  laift 
breadth  the  uniform  resnits  of  given  causes.  But  had  wea 
perfect  knowledge  of  those  laws  —  were  we  intimately  u- 
quainted  with  all  those  actions — did  we  know  the  precise 
effects  of  all  those  causes,  we  could  so  modify  and  com- 
bine them,  and  appropriate  them  to  our  purposes,  as  to 
produce  results  scarcely  less  useful,  and  more  sahitarj, 
than  if  we  were  endowed  with  higher  powers,  or  exer- 
cised a  more  direct  control. 

Here  then  is  the  path  open  before  us  which  we  are  to 
follow.    And  how  various  and  multiplied  are  the  (d)ject8 
of  our  pursuit.    What  intellect  can  grasp,  in  all  its  vait 
extent,  the  immense  diversity  of  object,  cause,  and  circum- 
stance, which  go  to  produce,  modify,  and  derange,  the  un- 
numbered grades  and  forms  of  animal  and  vital  actions  ; 
and  familiarly  acquaint  itself  with  all  the  signs  by  whidi 
these  several  modifications  and  changes  are  to  be  recog- 
nised and  distinguished  from  each  other;   and  learn  to 
know  and  apply  the  certain  means  of  producing  all  de- 
sired alterations  in  these  actions,  of  combining,  exciting, 
restraining  and  balancing  them,  and  proportioning  them 
to  each  other,  so  as  out  of  the  confusion  and  tumult  d 
disease,  to  bring  the  order  and  harmony  of  health  ?    Who 
I  say,  can  do  all  this?    Certainly  not  the  heedless  looker 
on;  not  he  who  sees  the  sur&ces  of  things  only,  before 
'whose  mental  vision  the  images  of  surrounding  objects 
float  mistily  and  dim ;  who  sees  and  hears  indeed,  bat 
notes  not,   remembers  not,    nor  compares  results  with 
causes.    But  it  is  the  close  and  accurate  observer,  whose 
eye  is  ever  open  that  nothing  shall  escape  his  view,  whose 
ear  and  every  sense  are  constantly  on  the  alert,  to  gather 
in  and  treasure  up  that  knowledge  of  all  the  laws  of  nt- 
ture,  which  can  be  derived  only  from  the  testiuMy  ^^  ^ 
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mukii^ed  operations;  who  observes  facts  and  cirenm- 
aUuaces  not  only,  bat  notes  them  in  all  their  varions  re- 
lations. 

The  subjects  of  medical  science  are  numerous  and  di- 
versified, la  many  of  them  we  can  avail  ourselves  of 
the  observation  and  experience  of  others,  and  acquire  from 
books,  in  a  short  time,  what  the  labor  of  years,  in  personal 
obeervation,  would  hardly  have  Caught  us.  We  can  learn 
the  truths  which  all  experience  has  confirmed,  and  gain 
a  knowledge  of  the  discoveries  which  other  inquirers 
have  made.  But  when  we  come  to  apply  these  truths  and 
test  the  value  of  these  discoveries,  we  see  the  necessity  of 
close  personal  observation.  One  may  ransack  all  the  li- 
turaries  of  the  world,  he  may  gather  up  all  the  science 
they  contain,  he  may  store  away  in  his  intellectual  trea- 
sure house,  all  their  accumulated  hoards  of  knowledge ; 
yet  without  habits  of  dose  attention  and  personal  obser- 
vation, he  can  never  become  a  successful  practitioner,  i 
could,  were  it  proper  to  do  so,  give  a  marked  example  in 
illustration  of  this.  I  could  name  a  man  of  great  learn- 
ing, a  distinguished  professor  in  ooe  of  our  medical  in- 
stitutions, a  proiessional  writer  of  high  and  acknowledged 
authority,  who  yet  can  hardly  distinguish  a  disease,  or 
judiciously  apply  a  remedy.  Now  although  he  may  be 
skilled  in  nosological  arrangements,  and  discourse  right 
eloquently  on  subjects  of  medical  science,  and  successfully 
impart  instruction,  with  a  vigor  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion perhaps  rarely  surpassed,  yet  he  is  wanting  in  that 
skill  and  tact,  which  practice  and  minute  observation 
alone  can  supply. 

I  would  by  no  means  undervalue  book  learning.  It  is 
aU4mporiant.  It  lays  a  foundation,  without  which  no 
valuable  superstructure  can  be  reared.  It  gives  solidity, 
and  finnness,  and  durability,  to  all  our  professional  ac- 
quirements. It  seems  to  cUreot  our  observations,  guide 
our  inquiries^  and  strengthen  and  confirm  the  results  of 
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oar  ezperieBce.  A  pfafimonal  lepatetioii,  tnutt  up  with- 
<mt  H,  will  be  like  the  house  upon  the  sand — when  tteas- 
pests  beat  upon  it,  it  will  fall.  Let  us  then  dig  deep;  and 
lay  our  fcundations  strong  in  medieal  lorei  that  we  may 
'  not  be  mored.  But  indispensable  as  I  deem  th^  know- 
ledge  to  be  derived  from  booksy  there  are  subjects  of  higli 
interest,  and  deep  practical  importance,  where  books,  or 
even  the  living  teacher  cannot  avail  us ;  which  close  and 
unwearied  attention,  and  penevering  ofasenratioii  alone 
can  make  us  masters  of.  Books  cannot  teach  us,  for  in- 
stance, to  reoogpize  and  distinguish  the.  variatioiis  of 
which  the  pulse  is  susceptible,  and  for  this  Teason,  lan- 
guage has  no  terms  adequate  to  convey  their  different 
impressions.  The  best  it  can  do  is  to  say  fliey  are 
like  this,  and  that,  and  the  other,  when  the  truth  is,  they 
are  like  nothing  but  themselves,  and  must  be  ielt,  and 
compared,  and  remembered,  in  order  to  be  distinguished. 

Again,  the  peculiar  sensations  communicated  by  the 
feel  of  the  skin,  in  its  diflferent  states,  can  be  known  only 
by  personal  observation.  When  a  blind  man  was  asked 
what  idea  he  had  of  the  color  of  scarlet,  he  replied  that  it 
was  something  like  the  crowing  of  a  each.  Now  he  who 
hhs  never  felt  the  skin  of  a  patient  in  typhus  fever,  has  about 
as  just  a  Conception  of  what  is  meant  by  the  term  ealar 
mardoT,  in  the  books,  as  the  blhid  man  has  of  colors: 
But  let  him  once  observe  the  sensation  prodnced,  and  no- 
tice its  ^uliarities,  and  (the  blind  receives  his  sight,) 
his  mind  perceives  thb  vivid  impression  of  a  new  ideil,  of 
which  he  had  before  no  adequate,  conception,  althongh  he 
might  have  heard  its  name.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  sensations  produced  by  other  stated.  Language  c^* 
not  describe  them,  for  they  are  ideas  of  simple  sensation, 
and  cannot  be  communicated  to  the  mind  through  any 
other  channel. 

The  hepatic,  alvine  and  rertal  secretions,  a  knowledge 
of  which  is  so  necessary  in  tiie  consideration  of  their  dis- 
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8,  can^  be  studied  io  advantage  only  by  peraonal  ob- 
servi^a  of  their  difibrent  states.  These  oi]^iis  stand 
m  a  Tery^  important  selatibn,  in  the  very  door-way  of  the 
system,  with  the  capacity  of  reoeiving,  and  introducing, 
aoid  transformiiig  kito  part  and  parcel  of  the  animal  ma- 
chine, such  fiMeigtt  eubstances  as  may  be  required  to 
£»m  materials  for  its  growth,  and  re|Nur  its  wastes.  They 
also  tank  the  outlet  for  whatever  has  become  dead  or 
oasless.  They  are  thus  endued  with  the  fiiculty  of  giving 
life  to  inanimate  matter,  and  of  vemovihg  from  the  sptiere 
ofvitelity,  the  non-living  substances  of  which  our  frames  , 
are  .cmnposBd.  Iliey  i^iparendy  create  ttid  destroy,  and 
aaake  and  remake  our  bodies.  Their  consequence,  there^ 
Ibfe,  in  a  padiological  point  of  view,  can  hardly  be  over- 
rated. Indeed  soma  have  gone  so  fiu:  as  to'  make  tfiem 
the  hidden  seat  of  all  diseases  affecting  the  general  sys- 
tem, and  whiclL  have  no  other  evident  local  oiigm — a 
focus  of  irritation,  to  which  all  febrific  impressions  are 
reacted.  Be  this  as  it  may,  their  primary,  local  afiec- 
tions  coBstftutD  an  interesting  class  of  diseases,  whether  we 
consider  their  fiequency,  their  obstinacy,  or  their  fatality. 
Whethfior  these  consist  hi  derangement  of  fimctloti  merely^ 
oriaoiffattie  lesion  of  whatever  character,  our  best  helps 
t0  Aia^osis  mnst  <be  derivid  from  a  careful  inspection  tf 
the  secretions.  Of  so  much  oonseqnence  do  I  deemlhis^ 
thatj  whflal  will  not  say  that  hie  who  neglects  it  cannot 
ocmduet  stick  cases  to  a  successful  i^sae,  yet  I  do  think 
that  he  incnlrs  a  fhurful  responsibility,  by  rejecting^  the 
ofieced  testimoby  of  nature  in  a  case  whfere  mistakes  may 
be  btal.  £$at  I  do  not  need  to  inulUpIy  illustrations^  or 
cite  exanQ)les  to'  convioe  you  of  the  value  of  penon^  ob- 
nervalam  in  iiiattsn  of  this  kind. 

There  U  another  view  which  I  wish  to  ptesetit.  Sffid 
an  eminent  practitioner  to  me  a  few  years  ago,  ^If  we 
can  agree  what  ails  the  patient,  we  (Asdl  not  diflbr  much 
id)Mt:t&e  tiedtotnit^    This  just  remark  I  ad&ice  in  il- 
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lastration  of  the  Act,  that  at  the  bedside  of  our  patienti 
the  most  important,  and  often  the  most  embarrassing 
questions  to  be  decided,  regard  the  nature,  dq^ree^  extent, 
location,  type,  dec.,  of  disease,  in  the  case  before  os.  Now 
in  Older  to  enable  us  to  make  a  right  distinction  in  these 
several  particulars,  we  should  have  learned  by  personal 
observation  to  recogniss  the  language  of  complaining  imu 
ture,  and  distinguish  and  ^)preciate  the  signs  by  which 
she  msnifests  the  character  and  extent  of  her  sufferings. 
The  principles  of  diagnosis  must  have  been  settled  in 
our  minds  by  previous  study,  fiat  this  b  not  all  that 
is  necessary.  Of  what  avail  is  it  that  the  diagnostic 
symptoms  of  the  disease  are  present,  if  we  do  not  observe 
themt  To  what  purpose  is  it,  that  the  various  secre- 
tions from  the  skin,  bowels,  liver,  kidneys,  d&c.,  indicate 
the  state  of  function  of  their  several  organs,  if  we  do  not 
regard  them?  Or  of  what  advantage  is  it,  that  we  settle 
principles,  if  we  do  not  apply  them  in  practice  ? 

Again,  there  often  occurs  some  latent  difficulty,  whose 
existence  is  not  manifested  by  the  most  marked  signs,  and 
a  physician  of  even  ordinary  observation  may  not  sus- 
pect its  presence,  till  the  mischief  is  done,  and  the  ease 
no  longer  remediable.  When  at  length  he  becomes  aware 
of  the  reality  of  the  danger,  how  sad  most  be  his  reflec- 
tions  at  the  discovery,  that  essential  circumstances  have 
been  overlooked,  and  important  lessons  have  escaped  his 
notice ;  while  by  a  more  close  attention  to  all  the  facts  in 
the  case,  and  careful  observation  of  all  the  less  conspicu- 
ous symptoms,  he  m^ht  have  detected  their  existence, 
and  obviated  their  &tal  tendencies.  Every  considerB- 
tion  then,  arising  from  a  regard  to  the  welfare  and  safety 
of  our  patients,  or  our  own  happiness,  reputation,  and 
success  in  practice,  should  prompt  us  to  give  to  all,  even 
the  minutest  features  of  each  and  every  case,  oar  best 
and  closest  attentkm. 

The  selecticn  of  the  pafticular  remedy  best  adapted  to 
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the  case,  is  not  alwa]r8  easily  made.  So  vanoin  are  the 
qnalities  and  powers  of  the  different  articles  belonging  to 
the  same  class,  and  so  diversified  the  circumstances  and 
combinations  of  diseased  actions  of  similar  character,  that 
it  is  perhaps  never  a  nwtter  of  indifference  what  particu- 
lar remedy,  of  the  class  indicated,  we  prescribe.  It  is  only 
by  close  attention  and  personal  observation,  that  we  can 
arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  sympathies,  and  antipathies, 
and  idiosyncracies,  and  all  manner  of  influences,  which 
affect  the  individual  case,  and  indicate  the  precisely  fitting 
remedy :  and  I  do  not  doubt,  that  physician  will  ordina- 
rily be  accounted  the  most  skilful,  who  takes  the  greatest 
care  to  make  his  remedies  <<  suit  the  cctae  exactly P 

I  have  time  for  barely  one  hint  more.  The  science  of 
medicine  is  not  yet  perfect  A  survey  of  all  the  subjects 
properly  within  its  sphere,  has  not  yet  been  completed. 
There  are  yet  facts  to  be  observed,  and  principles  to  be 
established.  There  are  dork  points  in  its  philosophy, 
over  which  the  light  of  knowledge  must  still  be  shed. 
It  has  labjrrinths,  whose  passages  must  be  illuminated  by 
further  discoveries.  And  have  we  nothing  to  do  in  this 
matter?  Have  we  received  from  onr  pr^lecedsors  and 
cotemporaries  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  light  and 
knowledge  which  the  science,  now  boasts?  Do  we  avail 
ourselves  of  the  fruit  of  their  labors,  and  appropriate  to 
oar  own  use  the  result  of  all  their  discoveries?  And 
'shall  we  not  do  something  in  return?  Shall  we  not 
communicate  to  others  the  benefits  we  have  received  from 
them  ?  Shall  we  not  so  improve  the  talent  put  into  onr 
hands,  that  we  may  transmit  it  to  those  who  come  afler 
us,  with  usury?  The  science  is  prc^^ressive — cannot 
we  do  something  to  speed  it  onward?  Its  lights  are  ac- 
cumulating, its  principles  are  becoming  fixed — can  we 
not  do  something  to  brighten  the  effulgence  of  the  one, 
or  deepen  the  durability  of  the  other  ?  These  questions, 
gntfemien,  each  of  you  must  answer  for  himself.    But, 
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the  agf  of  Ibepry  and  hypothesis,  and  apeei^ation  in  phi- 
losophyi  is  past.  If  advances  are  to  be  made,  it  is  only 
by  rigid  induction  from  facts  that  we  can  hope  to  make 
them.  Upon  the  basis  of  facts,  the  whole  fabric  of  our 
science  mnst  be  built,  or  the  structure  will  be  valueless. 
The  future  architect  of  systems  in  medicine,  must  lay  his 
foundations  strong  with  facts,  and  erect  his  whole  edifice 
of  the  same  stubborn  materials.  He  must  not  attempt  to 
hew  or  cut  them  to.  make  them  fit  each  other,  or  har- 
monize together  in  his  plan ;  but  he  must  continue  to  try 
them,  and  study  their  rdations,  imtil ,  he*  learns  to  put 
them  evenly  and  firmly  together,  with  all  that  unmutilated 
simplicity  of  form,  in  which  they  were  gathered  up  from 
the  mine  of  truth,  by  personal  observation.  A  system 
framed  like  this,  must  stand  the  test  of  ages ;  and  can  we 
be  content  not  to  furnish  a  single  stone  for  the  structure? 
To  conclude,  let  me  not  be  understood  to  mean,  that  the 
members  of  this  society  are  wanting  in  attention  to  the 
general  duties  of  their  profession,  or  that  they  are  careless 
in  the  observation  of  cases,  and  appreciation  of  symptoms ; 
or  that  they  do  not  distinguish  the  different  forms  and  vari- 
eties 6i  disease,  or  aptly  apply  the  rem^y  to  the  case ;  nor 
that  they  do  not  contribute  a  share  to  the  general  stock  of 
medical  knowledge.  But  it  appeared  to  me  that  in  some 
of  these  particulars  at  least  we  were  not  zealous  avermttch^ 
and  I  thought  that  to  remark  on  some  of  these  subjects  at 
this  time  might  not  be  altogether  profitless.  Whetlier  I 
judged  rightly,  your  consciences,  gentlemen,  in  the  one 
case,  and  in  the.  other,  your  recollections  of  the  present 
occasion,  will  best  testify.    To  you  I  submit  the  matter. 
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AKT.  IX.  On  Suicide  and  its  Increase  in  the 
JPresent  Day.  By  Joh,  Ludw.  Casper^  M.  D., 
Prof,  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  etc.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  Horace  B.  Webstbr. 

[The  eniuing  ettay  baa  been  made  t  aubject  of  raference  and  aelecUon 
in  medical  Journals  for  many  years,  but  haa  never  been  translated  into 
Eaglish  until  new.] 

The  increase  oif  suicide  in  the  present  day  is  a  subject 
well  worthy  of  public  attention.  The  crtminal  law  hai 
not  so  effectually  repressed  this  crime  in  Germany,  as  in 
other  lands,  and  the  mild  practice  of  our  age  has  again  in 
some  countries,  for  example  in  Bavaria,  and  even  partly  in 
Prussia,  abolished  the  ignominious  sepulture  of  the  sui- 
cide. The  medical  police  have,  in  the  present  century, 
first  begun  to  consider  this  subject  worthy  of  serious  at- 
tention ;  and  indeed,  they  dare  not  remain  quiet  specta- 
tors, while  a  morbid  turn  of  mind,  like  this,  which  Impels 
men  to  the  voluntary  destruction  of 'their  dearest  posses- 
sion, threatens  more  and  more  to  increase*  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  medical  police  to  investigate  the  causes  of  such  a 
disease,  to  examine  the  circumstances  of  its  developement 
and  of  its  extension,  and  thereby  to  aid  legislators  in  its 
suppression.  The  causes  of  ah  evil,  like  that  we  are  now 
considering,  lie  deep  in  the  customs,  aye  founded  upon  the 
dispositions  of  the  people;  add  in  proportion  to  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  investigation,  must  the  reiftults  be  important 
and  interesting.  Why,  in  an  age  which  boasts  of  its  ilia- 
mination,  and  its  reUgion,  do  we  see  a  crime  extend  more 
and  more  among  the  people — a  crime  forbidden  alike  by 
the  precepts  of  religion  and  the  instincts  of  nature  ?  What 
are  the  mighty  causes,  thie  effects  of  which  are  stron^r 
than  religion  and  nature  ? 

The  investigations  in  the  foilo^tni^  treatise  will  lead 
us  to  these  causes.    I  have  particularly  examined  the 
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Prussian  states,  and  more  especially  the  city  of  Berlin* 
because  I  wished  to  rest  upon  facts,  and  £aicts  upon  this 
subject,  eren  in  the  nearest  state,  are  often  sufficiently 
difficult  to  obtain,  and  because  inquiries  of  this  natoiei 
which  are  restricted  within  narrow  limits,  are  generally 
more  accurate,  and  lead  to  more  correct  results,  than  if 
extended  too  widely,  where  the  information  becomes  un- 
certain.  The  sources  of  my  information  are  first  and 
principally,  the  police«  records,  an  examination  of  which 
wds,  with  great  kindness  and  readiness,  afforded  to  me ; 
next  the  official  comnmnications  in  the  publications  cited, 
and  especially,  for  die  earlier  times,  the  printed  biUs  of 
mortalily  of  Berlin*  The  labor  which  it  has  cost  the 
author  to  coQect  and  compare  these  scattered  documents, 
will  be  no  surety  to  him  fi>r  the  value  of  the  work.  How 
often  hare  I  rejected  them,  whm  more  acfnirate  senrces 
would  seem  to  lead  me  to  a  better !  As  they  now  appear, 
they  are  based  upon  the  securest  foundations :  yet  I  free- 
ly acknowledge,  that  the  conclusions  to  which  I  have  ar- 
rived, where  they  rest  solely  on  numbers,  are  otjij  to  be 
considered  as  approximations,  and  consequently  for  the 
present  only  have  a  conditional  value.  Oar  subject  is 
eveqr  where,  in  pubho  documents  as  well  as  in  official  re- 
€<Hrds,  enveloped  in  doubt :  partly,  because  the  relatives 
of  suicides  frequently  conceal  the  deed,  and  leave  the 
dtodi  to  be  entered  under  other  heads;  partly,  because 
the  bill»  of  mortality  generally  are  not  altogether  accurate ; 
4Uid  i^ain  because  many  are  not  discovered }  and  also  be* 
cause  of  the  many  persons  found  dead,  it  lemains  uncer- 
tain, whether  they  hiive  died  by  suicide  or  otherwise; 
and  finally,  because  many  attempted  and  prevented  sni- 
cides  come  nbt  ^en  to  the  knowledge  of  die  proper  au- 
thorities, much  less  to  the  public  notice:  but  which,  how- 
ever, must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  an  essay  on  the 
propensity  to  suicide.  So  far  as  possible,  I  have  not  ovet • 
looked  these  circumstances;  and  I  could  wpedsilj  enu- 
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mente  the  unsuccessful  attempts  at  suicide  in  Berlin  for 
a  period  of  six  years  and  a  half;  and  have  also  noticed 
all  the  cases  of  persons  found  dead.  Nevertheless  there 
are  undoubtedly  well-authenticated  facts,  contained  in  this 
treatise,  of  such  ralue  and  importance,  that  the  author 
flatters  himself  this  essay  will  not  be  entirely  without 
interest  and  value,  especially  if  he  thereby  direct  the  at- 
tention of  others  to  so  highly  important  a  subject,  and  is 
the  means  of  inciting  abler  pens  to  the  production  of  more 
valuable  works. 

"In  the  year  1817,  F.  a  locksmith  at  N.,  Rsgierunos 
Bezirk  E,  (government  circle)  in  Prussia,  the  father  of 
fi>ur  infant  children,  shot  himself.    He  was  the  last  of 
six  persons  composing  a  friendly^  society^  hosed  on  the 
principle  of  suicide.    Three  of  them,  had  shpt  themselves 
in  their  houses,  the  fourth  on  the  grave  of  his  wife^  the 
fifth  in  Eisleben,  and  the  sixth  in  Hentz.    Their  society 
had  existed  eight  or  nine  years,    They  every  where  kept 
together,  and  weije  with  each  other  in  public  places^  and 
frequently  praised  the  principle^  of  suicide«    Their  \eia^ 
confidant  friends  found  in  these  opinions  only  a  ludicrous 
heroism,  and  paid  little  attention  theretOi  until  the.  second 
or  third  suicide  occurred.    The  suicides  were  a  soap- 
boiler, a  potter,  a  glover,  a  locksmith,  residents,  at  N^  a  bra- 
zier at  Meatz,  a^d  a  tinsmith  at  ]plislebe^.    The  two  last 
ha4  previously  worked  as  journeymen  ^  N."*    To  this 
official  cojpEipiunication  we  annex  a  similar  account  publish- 
ed in  severi^  respectable  public.  jo^rnaIfi•    In  Paris  there 
had  recently  been  formed  a  "Society  of  the  Friends  of 
Soioid^''  which  w^s  composed  of  twelve  persons.    Their 
nanies  were  annually,  by  their  rules,  to  be  put  into  a^  ur^, 
and  the  name  of  the  person  determined  by  lot,  who  s(ipul4f 

*  Commimieated  to  th«  "Beitrigen  zar  Erleichterang  dM  Gelinfeiit 
dm  pnctbchen  Pofizw/*  edited  by  Poliee  Coanfellor  Marker,  Berllo,  Ir. 
1823,  No.  11, 11  Sept  182S. 
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in  the  presence  of  the  rest,  take  his  own  life.  Every  mem- 
ber of  this  society  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  a  man  of  ho- 
nor; secondly,  he  must  have  had  experience  of  the  injtu- 
tlce  of  man,  of  the  ingratitude  of  friends,  the  perfidy  of  a 
wife  or  mistress,  and  lastly,  since  he  attained  the  age  of 
majority,  he  must  have  had  a  certain,  insuperable  void  in 
his  soul,  a  dislike  to  every  thing,  which  the  world  affords. 
There  have  not  been  wanting,  from  the  earliest  times, 
philosophers,  who  have  defended  suicide,  and  from  the 
Stoics  to  Donne,  Gildon,  Robeck  and  Rousseau,  we  are  Te- 
ry  often  reminded  of  the  melancholy  fact,  that  men,  by 
wild  speculations,  arrive  at  the  most  opposite  conclusioDs; 
aiid  the  most  unnatural  opinions  are  maintained  as  the 
surest  and  most  sacred  doctrines.  Even  history  informs 
us  of  whole  nations,  by  whom  suipide  under  certain  con- 
ditions was  r^arded  among  the  highest  and  noost  enno- 
bling of  human  duties, — and  siects.  Christian  sects,  sach 
as  the  Circumceliiones,  Phillippones,  and  Raskolnikesi 
who  united  formally  upon  suicide,  and  commanded  die 
cx)mmi8sion  of  it  unconditionally  upon  their  memben, 
while  they  also  compelled  others  to  follow  their  pemicions 
example.  The  Phfllipones  formerly  assembled  in  Russia, 
in  communities,  consisting  of  four  to  five  hundred  per- 
sons, and  burnt  themselves  alive  in  their  barns,  for  the 
sake  of  the  pure  doctrines  of  Christ,  rather  than  embrace 
the  obnoxious  tenets  of  the  Russian  church.*  The 
Raskolnikes,  nearly  allied  to  the  last  mentioned  sect,  are 
extraordinarily  inclined  to  suicide.  They  always  ask, 
when,  where  and  who  of  their  number  have  burned,  or 
in  some  other  manner  destroyed  tHemselves.  If  old  men 
and  old  women  see  a  house  or  a  room  which  particularly 
pleases  them,  they  say,  would  to  God  we  might  be  burned 
up  here!  and  tears  of  joy  glisten  in  their  eyes.   They 

^  Berliner  MonataidiriA  too  GedUu  imd  fiievter,  1799,  Jaai  p^^^ 
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compel  those  who  are  desirous  of  joining  them  to  undergo 
a  strict  fast  of  forty  days,  &c.t 

All  these  societies,  however,  excite  emotions  of  pity, 
iDviien  we  reflect,  that  they  are  founded  upon  religious 
errors.  But  it  was  reserred  for  our  age  to  see  societies 
arise,  like  those  above  described,  which  inculcate  self- 
destruction  from  mere  disgust  of  life;  and  would  cast  off 
life  when  it  does  not  afford  them  every  happiness  of  whicfi 
they  had  dreamed,  as  we  would  cast  off  a  garment  which 
has  become  faded  and  thread-bare. 

Complaints  are  made  on  all  sides  of  the  increase  of 
suicide  in  the  present  day.  Phenomena  Uke  the  aforesaid 
societies,  and  others  of  a  similar  character,  as  infanticide, 
with  which  the  public  journals  are  now  so  frequently 
filled,  were  formerly  unknown,  but  are  now  of  every  day 
occurrence.  The  history  of  the  young  Jerusalem,  which 
fifty  years  ago  excited  the  deepest  emotion  throughout 
CSermany,  ia  so  froquendy  repeated  at  the  present  day, 
that  we  are  accustomed  to  read  such  narrations  in  the 
journals,  next  to  accounts  of  inundations  and  fires ;  and 
our  novelists  aiid  tragic  poets  have  fer  a  bug  time  been 
compelled  to  seek  out  other  incentives  to  pity.  The 
medical  profession,  which  has  been  of  such  essential  ser- 
vice  in  the  investigation  of  the  natural  causes  of  the  mor- 
bid  aberrations  of  the  mind,  cannot,  it  seems  to  me,  remain 
quiet  spectators  of  so  increasing  a  destructive,  meot^  pro^ , 
pensity ;  and  in  this  point  of  view,  its-  relation  to  medical 
police,  may  the  following  treatise,  ^;(rhich  hh^  especial  re- 
ference to  suicide  in  BerUn,  be  justifl^,   

It  is  truly  gratifying  to  the  author,  to  be  able  at  the 
commencement,  to  refute  an  asseitlon  made  thirty-six 
years  ago,  in  a  work  of  much  authority,  and  which  in 
no  slight  degree  has  contributed  to  bring  Berlin  into  worse 

*  Ibidy  1802,  August,  page  100.  For  the  litest  aceoant  thereof  m« 
Staudliiii  Qeschichte  der  yontollaogen  und  Lehran  too  8«lbftmorde. 
Ggttiog.  1S24,  Sto.  p.  110 ;  ib.  206. 
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wpate  in  this  respect,  than  it  deserves.  The  celebrated 
Berliner  Monatsschrift  of  Gedike  and  Biester,  just  cited, 
one*  asserted*  that  the  annual  number  of  suicides  in  Ber- 
lin  was  greater  than  in  other  European  cities.  How;  ex- 
aggerated this  statement  is,  eren  at  the  present  day,  not- 
withstanding  the  far  more  un&vorabie  proportion  of  sui- 
cides than  then  existed,  will  be  shown  in  the  progress  of 
this  treatise.  In  comparison  with  the  cities  of  the  Prussian 
figlatos,  Berlin  has  naturally  the  largest  number  of  suicides, 
because  no  city  of  the  kingdom  is  comparable  with  it  in 
gneatness,  size,  populi^i^  refinement  and  luxury ;  and 
none  attracts  so  many  strangers,  who  affect  not  impercep- 
tibly the  lists  of  our  suicides.  It  is  only  on  account  of  the 
pieponderanoe,  which  Berlin  throws  into  the  scale,  that 
the  pcovince  of  Brandenborgh  exhibits  a  more  uoiavorable 
proportion  of  suicides,  than  any  of  the  other  ten  provinces 
of  the  sUite^  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table,  which  t 
ham  compiled  from  official  docui»enis,t  and.  wherein  the 
pioportion  of  snicides  to  every  000  bmnidired  thonsand 
inhabitanlB  is  calculated. 

No.  of  Suicide  in  the  ten  PruoHan  Prommcesin^yean. 


wwifssm^K 


IttL 


TSJwfflT 


1818.     1819.     tBIP, 


ISB. 


Br&ndenburg,  •  • , 

Saxony, 

Silesia, 

Eaa^Prusaia,  .., 

Pomerania, 

West-Prussia,.  •« 

Posen, 

Cleves  and  Berg, 
Westphalia,  • . . , 
Lower  Rhine, . . , 


136 

122 

161 

93 

44 
28 
29 
49 
27 
9 


198 
129 
192 
67 
48 
50 
38 
44 
35 
24 


171 
159 
163 
57 
45 
20 
33 
41 
26 
18 


186 
142 
174 
65 
39 
43 
51 
35 
37 
23 


213 
95 

283 
71 
61 
80 
56 
87 
41 
22 


14 
10 
9i 
7 
7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 


850 


825 


78? 


795 


859 


"  1788.  XII.  p,  200,  '<  Betrachuioi^ii  uber  die  BerliaUcbea  Selbcsmoidf." 
Tbti  itotMiMit  WMM  U  the  lime  refuted  in  the  seme  jourmil»  and  prpTed  to 
be  enoneoiu.  NeTeithelen  foreign  wrilen  haTe  tequentlj  le^eted  the 
lemaric*  t  Vide  Marker*  at  mipia,  1824,  pp.  63, 69.  71, 169  and  175. 
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During  these  fire  years  3862  suicides  harB  occurred  in 
the  whole  Prussian  state^  Certainly  an  applying  restflt^ 
and  so  much  the  more,  as  notice  is  here  taken  only  of 
those  cases  which  are  officially  communicated^  and  cob^ 
pletely  effected,  while  in  addition  to  these^  no  small  num^ 
ber  remain  concealed^  unknown^  or  entered  under  fates 
heads,  e«  g.  under  the  head  <<  drowned^"  or  '^fimnd  in  the 
^ater." 

If  we  ditride  fhis  number  of  3862  suicidesr  ainong  tke 
population  of  the  whole  kingdom^  we  shall  have  about 
aeren  suicides  to  every  100,000  inhabitants.  The  re-' 
niarkable  disparity  between  the  provinces  in  this  respect 
»  shown  by  the  last  table,  which  on  this  point  is  not  unin- 
teresting* The  proFvinee  of  the  Lower  Bhine  is  distin- 
guished for  the  least  number  of  suicides^  as  are  also  the 
urestem  provinces  generally :  then  follow  in  unfavorably 
increasing  proportions,  Posen,  West  Prussia,  Promerania 
and  East  Pimssia.  Silesia  is  indebted  to  her  ntimerousp 
manufactories,  and  her  mountains,  for  the  precedence  which 
she  here  takes,  and  k  exceeded  only  by  Saxony*  and  Bran- 
de»biirgh«  This  last  province,  however,  exhibits  an  unu*- 
sually  unfavorable  proportion  compared  with  the  other  partem 
of  the  kingdom,  since  it  has  just  twice  as  many  suicides,  as 
the  total  of  all  the  cases  m  the  other  provinces,  (14 :  ?.) 
This  melancholy  superiority  which  has  become  so  percep-^ 
tible  in  the  last  decennary,  is  naturaUy  attributed  to  the 
metropolis,  while,  as  we  shall  show,  the  number  of  suicides 
ia  Berlin  has  most  astonishingly  increased.  Moshenf  give» 
for  sevenleen  years,  from  1769  to  1774,  among  81133^ 
deaths  in  fierlin,  only  45  suicides,!  being  about  two  to 
every  100,000  idudntants^    Besidiss,  there  were  during  this» 

*  It  is  itrtod  by  Jftitiwoiii,  i  coqdmBot  of  Stacony,  ift  hii  I.etten  o» 
GermtDy^  tbit  an  eril  existed  in  Stxony,:  wliich  they  bad  never  been  M¥ 
to  ozlirpeu,  to  wit,  the  propensity  to  suicide.  Vide  Osiander  on  Siiicidtf> 
ele.  HftTOTer.  1813,  8vo.>  p.  304. 

f  Siaunl.  mexkw.  Eriahiingen,  den  Worth  nnd*  den  Nstsen  der  ^bdi^ 
•amocalation  u^  s^  w.  Beilin  177^  8»  Sler  and  Stee  Stuc  Ir,  6to  Hauptabelto*' 
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period  only  90  men  drowned  and  sixteen  found  dead.  If 
we  consider  the  greater  part  of  these  as  suicides,  it  increases 
the  proportion,  at  the  highest,  only  from  four  to  six  sui- 
ckks  in  100,000  inhabitants. 

How  different  are  the  results  at  the  present  day !  The 
following  table  in  which  I  have  collected  for  three  dacen- 
naries  the  number  of  suicides  and  of  accidental  deaths 
(including  those  "drowned,*^  '< found  dead,"  and  « found  in 
the  water,")  and  the  total  of  all  the  deaths  in  Berlin  ac- 
c<»rding  to  the  results  of  the  official  lists,  may  give  us  an 
explanation*  thereofl 

Number  of  Suicides  and  Acddenial  Deaths  in  BerUn 
in  thirty  years. 
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3 

22 

5990 
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12 

26 
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34 

83 

6566 
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7 

31 

5738 
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6 

42 

7681 

1815 

44 

74 
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6 

21 

4525 
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15 

38 
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1816 

78 

96 
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28 

5272 
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12 

35 

6014 

1817 

70 

93 

5540 

1793 

% 

26 

5282 

1804 

14 

41 

6^13 

1818 

52 

88 

6431 

i794 

10 

28 

5396 

1805 

11 

39 

7433 

I8I9I 

63 

80 

5800 

1705 

6 

24 

7659 

1806 

21 

38 

7622 

1820 

59 

84l 

5425 

1796 

8 

24 

6081 

1807 

15 

49 

7410 

1821 

59 

92 

5363 

1797 

4 

18 

5412 

1808 

10 

57 

8444 

1822 

47 

80 

535^ 

lOys 

62 

243 

56269 

lOys 

123 

418 

67459 

lOys 

546 

844 

58167 

This  table  requires  no  particular  explanation,  as  its 
results  speak  but  too  plainly.  For  nearly  the  same  nufn- 
her  of  suicides  which  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago 
Occurred  during  a  whole  decennary ^  now  take  place  on  an 
average  in  a  single  year.  Or,  in  round  numbeifs,  the  pro- 
portion of  suicides  to  the  deaths  in  Berlin  firom  1788  to 
1797  was  1  to  900 ;  from  1799  to  1808, 1  to  600 ;  from  1S13 
10  1822  nearly  1  to  100 :  so  that  at  the  last  period  there 

*  Vide  for  the  years  1788—1808  the  Berliner  MonttMchrift  ut  fopit; 
«iid  for  1813—1822  th/i^Berltnifche  Wocheoblatt  etc.  edited  by  Waducx- 
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Were  34  suicides  in  Berlin  to  every  100,000  inhabitants. 
Add  to  this,  those  which  are  concealed,  doabtfal  and  at- 
tem|ned,  and  the  result  is  so  appalling,  bM  to  demand  the 
most  serious  attention.  The  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the 
correct  proportion  of  suicides  is  much  increased,  by  those 
<<  found  in  the  water,"  (the  number  of  which  in  all  large 
cities  is  not  inconsiderable,)  and  especially,  as  in  reference 
to  them  every  evasion  is  made  use  of^  and  their  proportion 
is  unascertainedt  By  strict  investigations,  however,  and 
continued  comparisons,  we  may  finally  calculate  with 
some  probability  the  proportion  existing  between  the  de- 
signed and  accidental  drownings  Of  those  Ibund  in  the 
water.  

l*he  foUoViiig  statement  hais  reference  to  Berlin  i 
17  y'rs  from  1758-1774,  45  suicides  and  90  found  ini  the  waten 

9    "      "     178S^1706, 67       "        "57  "  " 

11     •*      "     1812^-1823,583    "        "   801         "  " 

Herd  an  intimate  (!lonnectioil  is  very  evident  In  the 
first  17  years,  when  the  number  of*  suicides  Was  the  least, 
there  were  twice  as  many  found  in  the  Waiter.  In  the  9 
following  years,  when  the  number  of  suicides  had  greatly 
increased,  it  just  equalled  those  found  in  the  water,  and  in 
the  last  11  years,  when  the  number  of  suicides  had  so  re* 
markably  increased,  they  were  about  double  of  those  found 
in  the  water.  Would  it  be  unjustifiable  to  conclude  from 
these  &cts,  that  the  mode  only  of  suicide,  (for  it  also  has  ' 
its  fashions),  has  recently  changed;  that  it  was  fomterly 
effected  in  general  by  drowning,  .while  at  present  the  pis- 
tol, cord,  poison,  etc.  are  resofted  to?  In  no  small  num- 
ber of  those  found  in  the  water,  it  is  noted  in  the  recordS| 
that  ^<the  throat  was  cut,"  or  "a  shot  in  the  head,"  etc., 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  in  these  cases  the  in<li- 
viduais  have  destroyed  themselves,  and  had  merely  select^ 
ed  a  spot  for  the  deed,  which  insured  a  certain  death  in 
one  mode  or  the  others  It  is  only  necessary,  however,  to 
compare  the  total  of  those  found  in  the  water,  with  the 

VOL.  IV.  16 
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months  in  which  they  were  found,  to  be  eonTiaced  that  a 
great  portion  of  them  ahould  be  entered  under  the  haaid  of 
eiitcide.  The  ibllowing  tebular  etatement,  the  data  of 
which  are  furnished  by  the  records,  may  aerva  as  proof  on 
this  subject 

Number  of  those  Found  in  the  Water  and  Drowned  m 
Berlin  in  six  years. 
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2 
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2 
1 
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11 

18 
82 
01 
27 
42 
48 
28 

le 

19 
II 
11 


57     58     58     52 


52 


44 
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It  appears  from  this  table,  that  there  were  in  the  winter 
monthsj    December,   January  and  February,  36  bodies 
fcjund  in  the  water ;  in  the  vernal  months,  March,  April 
May,  120;  in  the  summer  months,  June,  July,  Aagost, 
110;  and  in  the  autumnal  months,  September,  October, 
November,  46.     Why  is  it  that  the  greatest  number  jof 
accidents  by  drowning  occur,  not  in  the  summer,  when 
the  Spree  is  filled  with  bathers,  watermen,  washerwomen, 
fishermen,  dyers,  tanners,  grooms,  who  lead  their  horses 
to  water  &c.  but  in  the  spring,  unless  a  great  proportion 
of  those  found  in  the  water  died  voluntary  deaths  ?    Fi- 
lially 1  will  direct  your  attention  to  the  very  extraordinary 
majority  of  males  among  those  found  fai  the  water,  (1812- 
1822  there  were  207  males  and  only  94  females,)  which 
may  be  considered  as  presumptive  evidence,  if  not  concla- 
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ahre,  that  no  inconsideraUe  immber  of  these  bodies  should 
be  entered  under  the  head  of  suicides,  as  h«»  abo  the  pr<>- 
poTtioa  of  males  is  much  greater  than  that  of  females.* 

As  we  thus  have  seen,  that  suicide  has  alanmngiy 
increased  for  the  last  years  in  Berlin,  we  are  the  more 
particularly  required  to  compare  that  city  in  this  respect 
with  other  lai^  cities.  But  in  order  lo  a  correct  oompari- 
801^  we  must  investigate  and  examine,  other  cities  duriii^ 
the  late  years,  and  I  regret,  that  here  on  account  of  the 
paucity  of  the  sources,  we  can  obtain  so  few  satis&elory 
results.  In  Parisf  the  number  of  suicides  in  1817  was 
351:  1818,  330:  1819,  376:  1820,326:  1821,348:  and 
in  1823  even  390.  If  we  estimate  the  population  at 
713,000,  W8  arrive  at  the  terrific  proportkm  of  49  known 
suicides,  which  annually  occur  among  100,000  persons  in 
Puis,  to  whieh  must  be  added  also  a  large  number  of  con- 
cealed,t  attempted  and  Unsuccessful  suicides.  We  are 
entirely  destitute  of  proper,  correct  results  for  late  years  in 
London.  According  to  the  statesMOt  published  Sussmileh,} 
the  ratio  of  the  suicides  to  the  inhabitants  of  London  in  73 
yean  from  1666  to  1768  was  incredibly  small— 6 :  100,* 
OOOi  On  the  other  hand  we  must  not  overlook  the  fiict, 
that  during  this  time  2183  are  represoited  as  found  deady 
and  1157  as  having  <<died  of  intemperance.'^  Just  as  mi- 
salisiactory  are  the  statements  of  nack.l|    Burrows,  who 

*  In  Parif ,  where  the  luthor  has  eodearored  to  obtain  the  oorrect  |>ropor- 
tion  of  eujcidei,  and  particularly  the  ratio  in  those  found  in  the  water,  of 
MMidee  to  aceidental  deaihe,  he  haa  aaeertained,  that  in  the  year  18d0,  of 
S60  fooBd  in  the  water,  not  JeM  than  lS(w«ra  raoitoS  Bttppon  mr  Ut 
Tntoaiadu  Cans,  de  SaUOr,  Par.  1821,  p.  14. 

t  From  official  documents ;  aee  my  Characteriatik  der  Franz.  Medicin  etc. 
Leipzig  1822, 8? o.  p.  S85. 

t  Vide  nt  supra. 

§  Gottliche  Ordnung,  etc.  4th  Aug.  1775,  8t.  I  p.  643. 

I  He  gfres  the  bills  for  76  yean,  (1701—1777)  and  statee  therein  2S89 
fuiddes :  7043  drowned, (!)  8799  murdered,  (t)  2082  (bund  dead,  421  died 
of  grteC  (Y)  and  S97  bled  to  death  I  We  aee  hen,  how  intentionally  the 
head  of  tnlcide  ii  aroided.  Black  Vergleichnng  der  Sterblichkeit  dM 
oMnsehl.  Clefchlechta  etc.    Leipz.  1789,  8to.  p.  50. 
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reoendy  entered  the  lists  for  the  hoDor  of  his  oonntry,  un- 
dertook to  refute  the  dd  opinioo  that  England  sarposaee 
all  countries  in  the  frequency  of  suicide  and  mental  de- 
ranfement,  in  his  excellent  work  on  insanity*  gives  the 
ratio  of  suicides  to  the  population  in  London  as  20 :  100,- 
000^ — and  what  more  nearly  coneems  us  As  determines 
the  praporiwn  of  euiddes  in  London  to  that  of  Berlin 
Of  3 :  6,  that  of  London  to  Paris  even  ae2i  5.  On  ac* 
count  of  these  last  stat^Bents,  Burrows  is  strongly  and 
powerfully  attacked  by  Esquivol  and  Falret  in  Paris,  who 
have  instituled  instructive  and  well  founded  investigatioDs 
on  this  tobject ;  especially  because  he  h»s  taken  the  3naer 
1817  (a  single  year  I)  as  the  basis  of  bis  general  assertion, 
and  besides,  that  upon  mere  conjecture,  he  had  arrived  at 
the  conclusion,  that  one  half  of  those,  who  in  this  year 
had  been  enumerated  as  dying  ^<fiom  insanity,"  should 
be  considered  as  suicides^t  1  need  hardly  add,  tbat  for 
these  weighty  ivsasons,  we  cannot  admit  with  Burrows,  the 
certainly  very  exaggerated  ratio  of  suicides  betwe»  Lon- 
dqn  and  Berlim  As  k^  as  we  have  not  well  fonnded^ 
impartial  investigations  on  the  suicides  in  London,  embra- 
cing a  long  series  of  years,  in  which  strict  respect  shall  be 
paid  to  the  number  of  cases,  wher$  suicide  is  stated  by  the 
oonmer's  inquest  as  the  act  of  meptal  derangement,  and 
death  by  suicide  is  entered  in  the  Bills  as  "death  by  in- 
sanity" etc.  so  long  we  may  be  permitted  to  hold  to  the  old 
opinion,  which  sp  many  English  physicians  and  historians 
have  circulated,  that  suicide  is  more  prevalent  in  England 
than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe.  In  consequence  of 
the  heavy  legal  peQalties  uppn  the  property,  pxid  the  sur- 

*  An  Inquiry  into  certain  erron  relatiTe  |o  Inmnltj.  London,  1830,  8to. 
p.  89,  92,  9S. 

t  Vide  the  article  MfuU,  (by  £»qv|eol)  in  fba  IHcL  4a  Seimm  M^- 
faUi.  Tom.  53,  p.  277,  and  Falut,  de  1^ Hipockofidm  tt  du  Suidd*,  Pkr. 
18S^»8to.  p.  98,  Bitmnn  ha^  ropjied  to  theae  raipar^fl,  Irat  not  Taiy  aa- 
iia&otorily.  Vide  London  M§d.  A^fietfry,  Pec  lS$tt»  p.  460»  and  Lemifm 
Msd,  and  Phfi.  Munud,  1822,  p.  488. 
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Tiding  family  of  those  in  England  who  have  baen  daclared 
suicides  by  the  rerdict  of  the  coroner,  they  me  caotious, 
from  a  psjcdanable  mildnesiS)  of  pronouncing  that  severe 
sentancoi  and  hence  it  is  frequently  evaded.  How  fat  this 
is  (he  case,  and  therefinre  how  little  credit  is  due  to  the^ffi- 
eial  statement  of  suicide  in  London,  even  at  present,  will 
be  seen  by  two  brie£  striking  cases  extracted  from  a  recent 
English  work/  In  June  1816  an  ipstrument  maker  was 
found  in  the  Thames,  with  his  wrists  and  his  knees  tied 
together.  He  had  been  in  a  state  of  mental  derangement 
for  two  years.  TAe  cord  was  recognized  as  his  bed 
esrd  ;  he  was  a  good  swimmer,  and  had  taken  this  pre. 
caution  to  ensure  drowning.  Kotwithstandiug  all  these 
circumstances,  the  verdict  was  «  found  drowned.''  In  the 
year  1818,  an  individual  reduced  to  great  distress,  took 
leave  of  his  &mily,  and  declared  that.  hmsouM  not  return 
until  he  had  obtained  some  employment,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  support  them.  On  the  following  day  his  body  was 
taken  out  of  the  Thames,  with  his  hands  and  legs  tied'. 
A  card  with  his  address  and  three  pence,  were  found  upon 
him.  When  he  left  home  he  had  five  pence,  and  it  was 
suppose  that  he  purchased  the  cord  with  the  deficient 
stun;  the  verdict  was  <^ insanity ! P  We  repeat  it,  that 
under  such  regulaticms,  the  official  statem^ts  of  suicide  in 
London  are  of  little  value.  It  is  nearly  the  same,  aoooid* 
ing  to  Attbnblofbk's  own  confession,t  at  Petersburg, 
where  in  four  years  from  1808-1811,  there  were  only 
ninety*ibur  suicides,  out  of  a  population  of  286,500 !  while 
ftere  were  ninety-nine  <^  deaths  from  drunkenness,"  and  400 
« found  in  the  water."  ('  The  number  of  those,"  says  At^ 
tenhofer,  <<who  were  undiscovered,  cNtwere  drowned  un-> 
observed,  may  perhaps  not  be  inconsiderable."    But  the 

*  ParU  Sl  Fonbhnqiie  Bfedical  JuritpradeDce,  London,  IS28,  Sro.,  ▼ol. 
I       m.  p.  41, 42. 

f  Mod.  Topognphio  der  Hanpt  nod  Rooid.  St.  Petoftbufgli.    Zorich* 
1S17.8V0.  p.  114. 
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ttry  c0n$id0rMe  mnnber  of  bodies,  daring  diese  few 
y«ar8,  fbund  m  the  water,  alone  makes  the  above  mnlt  of 
the  official  statements  very  suspieious,  and  therefore  valiie- 
less.  Copenhagen  is  so  remarkable  for  the  tnqmemcjet 
suicide  ttat  it  is  placed  on  a  par  with  London.  The  1h- 
nish  eawmi  Dr.  Callisbn  asserted  more  than  twenty  Tears 
ago^  that  the  proportion  of  suicides  there  to  the  popokkioQ 
was  as  100:  100,000 ;  (in  the  year  1817  there  were  ifty- 
one  snicides  out  of  a  population  of  84,000  soob  ;)*  in  er- 
ery  view  of  the  case,  therefore,  Oopenbi^gen  far  eccceede 
Berlinr 

The  eztraosdinary  increase  of  suicide  in  Hamburgh,  in 
late  years,  has  excited  the  attention  of  a  psychofegist  in  that 
place,  ProC  Grohmannt  stales  from  official  doeonmitB, 
that  in  the  yetor  1816,  there  were  only  two  suicides,  u 
1817|  18;  1818,  JL7;  1819,  12;  1890,  10;  but  in  18S1, 
31 ;  and  in  1822  even  S9,  so  that  in  the  last  years  it  w» 
ascertained  that  in  Hambuigh  46  out  of  every  100,000 
were  suicideB.  But  not  merely  in  the  great  cities  of 
Europe,  the  theatres,  where  civilt2ation  and  ultra^siviliza- 
tion,  opulence  and  wretchedness,  intrigue,  and  licentioM- 
ness  strive  for  the  mastery,  have  we  to  lament  that  the 
propensity  to  suicide  has  increased,  even  smaller  siaMe 
and  cities  share  with  them  this  melancholy  prerogative. 
From  the  year  1780  to  1795  inclusive,  there  were  in  die 
whole  great  Dutchy  of  Mecklenburgh  only  three  soicidcB 
known ;  in  the  last  years  they  are  numbered  respectivriy 
t3  and  24,  and  in  the  year  1818  atone  481  MAanw,  who 
eommnnicated  this  intelligence  from  official  doeufflentt,t 
adds  ^  the  causes  cf  this  appalling  phenomena  lie,  without 
doubt,  among  us,  in  the  deep  distress  prsesii^  upon  many 
classes,  in  the  unbridled  power  of  sensuahty,  in  tfie  want 

*  Bunowf,  p.  93. 

t  HufiiUnd*!  Journal,  182S,  Aagott,  p.  96,  {EtanAatk  in  his  Ttpognpbie 
Ton  HtmUHigh  sajrs  nothiQg  of  nHcidn  then.) 
t  Henke'i  ZeitKhrtft,  f.  d.  Slutsirznk,  iii.  p.  46, 
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of  mutual  confidence  sod  good  will,  nod  in  the  absence  at  ' 
a  true  Christian  fiuth."    The  public  joaraals,  a  few  weeks 
since,  stated  the  alinost  IncrediUe  ftcti  <«tbat  in  the  nanow 
^AYiroBS  of  Frankfort  on  the  main,  in  the  year  1823,  not 
less  than  one  hundred  suicides  oceuned.^    Btber/eUj  a 
snaall  manuftcturing  town  of  20^000  inhabitants*  in  soTon 
yeare^  vix:  from  1816  to  1822,  numbered  39  saieides} 
thus  20  to  100,000  of  the  popnlatioo,  wfaiefa  for  so  small  a 
place  is  very  distressing.    In  Erfiirt  in  August  1823  there 
were  within  ten  days  &re  suicides,    in  foitjrHbrae  judicial 
inquests  (obductionen)  whicii  Hebrit.  Hofa.  Himze  at- 
tended in  Waldenburgh  in  Silesia,  in  six  years,  there  were 
not  less  than  thirty  suicides  of  which  twenty.4aix  wete  by 
faaoging!     These  fiicts  may  suffice  to  tindicate  Berlin 
from  the  unfounded  imputation^  that  there  suicide  is  re- 
raarkaUy  in  fiishion,  andumay,  at  the  same  titne,  contra- 
diet  tbe  numerous  high-toned  philipi^cs  of  foreign  writers. 
We  will  now  attempt  impartially  to  investigate  the  sstio- 
logical  relations,  whidi  may  have  occasioned  the  evident 
increase  of  suicide  in  our  own  country  since  fotmer  times, 
as   has   been   heretofore  proved  and  which  most  be 
particularly  attended  to  in  an  essay  on  this  aubject    It 
is  indeed  very  difficult  to  Mng  into  a  shigle  point  of 
view,  the  grtot  variety  of  materied  end  mental  inftuenees, 
which  affsct  the  lives  of  individuals  and  of  whole  nations; 
yet  the  investigation  will  be  more  difficult  and  subtle  if 
we  separate  these  influences,  for  their  union  and  eonneC' 
tion  is  frequently  the  first  cause  of  any  mental  aberratioD, 
and  thereby  suicide^ — for  the  physician  is  accustomed  in 
setiological  investigations  to  observe  individual  infiuencesy 
and  the  science  of  medicine  has  in  this  nnnner  arrived  at 
many  certain  and  useful  results. 

Among  the  general  causes,  which  are  to  be  noted,  stand 
first  those  of  climate  and  the  atmosphere.    But  theau^ 

•  From  official  docamento  pabliahcd  in  an  einy  (by  Bmsm^gt)  Sft' 
Itdad,  «<  W«f  CoiMBieaUy Btfdtrtdr  Sro.  1883,  p.  13. 
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tfiors,  who  have  been  occupied  with  similar  inquiries,  hare 
on  these  points  arrived  at  such  different  results,  that  the 
truth  is  not  very  apparent    In  fact  we  see,  that  the  sazne 
countri^j  with  thb  same  climate^  at  different  periods  ex- 
hibititig  different  results  in  respect  to  the  number  of  actual 
suicides,  while  with  the  same  climate,  other  lands  have 
shown  an  entirely  contra)^  result: — while  here  certain 
seasons  and  months,  and  in  other  places  Very  different  ones 
exhibit  the  preponderance.    During  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans, suicide  in  Italy  was  much  in  fashion^  while  at  the 
present  day,  with  the  same  climate  it  is  not  (Nurtiealarly 
remarkable  in  this  respect*    On  the  contrary  at  that  time^ 
suicide  in  England  was  little  known,  while  at  the  present 
day,  it  shows  the  largest  numbeis  of  this  crinie.    HoUond 
lies  under  neariy  the  same  climate  as  England,  and  yet 
we  do  not  know  diat  suicide  was  ever  so  prevalent  there^ 
In  Copenhagen,  Berlin,  Paris,  ftc/suicide  in  recent  periods 
has  alarmingly  increased,  notwithstanding  the  climate  has 
remained  the  sarne^    ^  I  will  not  deny,"  says  a  very  emin-* 
ent  phy8ieian,t  ^  that  a  cbudy,  dark  sky  induces  gloomyi 
sad  and  melancholy  thoughts,  and  hence  in  soaie  degree 
has  an  dfect  upon  suicide,  but  I  believe  that  here  the  au- 
thority of  Montesquieu  dazzles  us,  and  that  his  remark  has 
frequently  been  repeated  without  sufficient  examinatiMi.'' 
According  to  the  same  writer,}  suicides  in  Paris  are  most 
frequent  dtiring  very  hot  weather ;  it  has  also  been  refioark- 
ed  by  Werthiem  in  Yiennaji  that  in  June  with  increasiBg 
melancholy  and  mania,  suicide  also  increased : — the  five 
suicides  before  mentioned,  which  topk  place  in  Erfiirt 
within  ten  days,  occurred  in  August  1823,  ^  during  dear 
and  very  hot  days."    On  the  other  band  Osianderl  oon- 

*  Naples  in  182S  hid  a  population  of  S50,000,  and  only  thirteen  eaiee  of 
iaicide,  of  which  it  wis  remarked,  that  nme  were  inaane.  TAiL-  Had. 
Chir.  Zeit  1824,  No.  37. 

t  EM{vtrol  p.  242. 

tn»id,p«243. 

i  Verauieh  einer  Med.  Topogr.  Toa  Witli.»  iBStti,  Sro«  p.  186. 

Il  \}t  supra  p,  86. 
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mo0t  preraknt,  awl  tb^  Ibns  the  xMoAhs  of  Mardiy  ApiHy 
Septomber  imd  October,  shoald  be  the  moBt  xsfoiaf kaUe^ 
WbiHe  in  SwitaerliOid,^  *  is  sttkl^  Aat  in  Norenibar  eni- 
Gide  is  fiur  ihe  moit  fteqiMOl,  and  69«a  in  fin^^Mad,  Jfo^ 
vember  is  called  tbe  ^'hangiiig  woiiftb.''  Jmi  as  liMe 
i^;Teed  afe  the  obserrets  npcnn  other  acoompinyin^  infla^ 
eoces.  A  high  stateof  the  befomsteri  eodddn  changes  ui 
the  atmosphere  are  tfeqoirsd  if  OnanAd9r;t  by  Cabanis 
Mid  Esquirol,  a  wet  ^atamn  SMceeding  ^  T%ty  dry  seb^ 
mer ;t  by  Gheyne  aatumn  and  east  ^nds;  Fdders  and 
Duglass  a  state  of  the  tilerBiometer  above  tirenty-two 
degrees  R.  at  whieh  Ciihes  (hey  obssnred  th^  greatest  tiii»- 
ber  of  soicides  at  MttrseiBeB.} 

I  haTO  made  similar  obesnrafions  f elatke  Id  snjeide  ia 
Berlin,  and  have  not  only  found,  that  the  inlhiences  of 
elimate  are  not  suffident  to  explain  the  dSffesence  of  the 
numbar<tf  suicides  in  diffirent  years,  but  abo  that  ^  the 
present  state  of  our  knoidedge)  we  cannot  decide  that 
any  real  eflbct  of  the  changes  of  the  atmosphere  npon 
snieide  can  be  proved.  This  will  be  seen  in  the  flowing 
teUe. 

Results  of  the  Weather  in  Berlin  during  Eleven  Years^ 
and  the  dumber  of  Actual  Suicides. 
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»  BkimaiibBeh'i  IMic.  IRhliotb.  ii.  p.  164.    t  CTtrapra,  pp.  88-90. 
X  Diet,  at  8c.  Med.  ut  sup.  p.  243.  Fatet^  as  above,  p.  27. 
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How  litflay  according  to  the  above  stalemeDt,  doea  the 
diffinence  in  the  atate  of  the  weatheXi  erea  when  thegveal- 
eat|  ooneqpond  with  the  diffeience  of  the  aum  of  actual 
auicidea  I  In  the  year  1818  with  only  fifty-nine  cloud7 
days  there  were  fifty4wo  snicides.  In  1812  with  107, 
only  36.  In  1820  there  were  47  hot  days  and  69  sniddea. 
In  I82I9  74  hot  daya  and  only  69  suicides*  In  1816  there 
were  77  wet  daya  and  the  incredible  number  of  78  auicidea, 
while  in  1822  with  216  days  of  wet  weather,  there  were 
only  47.  On  the  other  hand  a  very  similar  stale  of  the 
weather  in  diflbrent  years  exhibits  very  different  results 
on  this  point  The  year  1814  had  103 ;  1816,  106  cold 
days;  during  the  former  the  number  of  suicides  waa  34, 
during  the  latter  78.  1812  with  181  dry  days  shows  only 
37,  1818  with  180  dry  days  62  suicides.  In  1817  there 
were  82  wet  days  and  70  suicides,  1812  only  36,  not- 
withstanding there  were  81  wet  days«  Compare  only  the 
years  1812  and  1816,  the  one  with  36,  the  other  with  more 
than  double  that  number,  to  wit,  78  suicides,  and  observe 
the  slight  difference  of  weather.  But  by  pursuing  theae 
investigations  upon  the  c<Hmection  betwean  the  influences 
of  climate  and  suicide  still  further,  we  obtain  little  that  is 
satis&ctory  and  arrive  only  at  a  negative  result ;  and  yet 
it  appears  to  me  however,  that  we  should  consider  this 
subject  with  much  attention  in  cider,  in  the  first  place,  to 
form  a  correct  ccmclusion  on  the  contradictory  opinions 
of  observers,  (among  whom  I  have  looked  in  vain  for  any 
profound  or  solid  proofr,) — and  secondly  and  eqpeciallyr 
because  the  serious  attention  of  medical  jurists  will  there^ 
by  be  excited,  who  must  remain  mere  passive  spectators, 
if  there  shall  be  proved  to  exist  between  the  tendency  to 
suicide,  and  the  influences  of  climate,  a  necessary  and 
unchangeable  connection. 

For  this  purpose,  I  have  observed  for  sixty  months^ 
(during  the  five  years  firom  1818-1822,}  the  highest,  low- 
est and  middle  point  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer ; 
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and  the  pTevaltnt  winds.  The  number  of  actual  suicides 
are  collected  and  set  opposite  thereto,  presenting  howereTi 
from  this  long,  and  to  the  reader  tedious  table,  only  an 
abridgment  containing  a  comparison  of  twelve  months,  in 
which  the  least  number  of  suicides  have  happened  widi 
twelve  other  months,  in  which  the  greatest  number  have 
happened:  which  abridgment,  I  hope,  will  sufficiently 
determine  what  I,  for  Berlin  at  least,  attempt  to  prove. 
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On  comparing  togetbcr,  from  this  table,  twelve  months 
in  which  there  were  but  fifteen  suicides,  and  twelre  others 
in  which  there  were  more  than  six  times  as  many,  viz : 
eighty^ixi  we  find  that  upon  the  whole,  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere  varies  so  slightly,  that  its  influence  upon  sui- 
cide is  by  no  means  clearly  proved.  The  month  of  April 
1820,  which  has  the  sad  preeminence  of  havinj^  ten  sui- 
cides, differs  but  slightly  in  these  influences  from  other 
months,  in  which  the  very  smallest  number  occurred. 
But  we  cannot  explain  from  this  table,  why  no  case  of 
soicide  should  have  happened  in  the  month  of  March 
1820.  The  highest  state  of  die  barometer  was  in  Februa- 
ry 1821  and  1822,  the  lowest  in  December  1S21,  and  the 
number  of  suicides  in  diese  months,  was  neither  very 
large  nor  very  small*  In  August  t890,  the  thermometer 
rose  to26  degrees  R.,  in  March  1821  it  fell  to— 11  degrees ; 
the  fiHJOsr  had  two^  the  latter  one  case  of  suicide.  From 
the  observations  of  sixty  months,  we  have  arrived  at  re- 
sults as  little  satis&ctory  respecting  the  influence  of  certain 
winds. 

We  go  still  fiffther*  We  have  attempted  to  ascertain  if 
any  and  what  influence  different  seiuans  and  months  have 
upon  suicides,  but  here,  as  has  just  been  seen,  we  have 
arrived  at  very  different  results,  while  sometimes  summer 
or  aolumn,  i|»ril|  Jmie,  or  November  appear  particularly 
uiifitvuriUe.  We  uood  only  collect  t(^etber  on  this  point, 
the  feets  afforded  in  late  years  by  Berlin,  Hamburg,  Lon- 
don and  Paris,  and  which  have  been  pobiished, .  And  the 
suicides  will  be  as  follows : 
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Is 
IS 

U 

^2 

.a 

cs  S 

In  January*  Febmary  and  March,. .  • . 
In  Aprils  May  and  June, , , 

100 
155 
173 
l'4S 

39 
31 

41 
38 

67 
55 

60 
46 

4S£ 

58 

In  July,  August  and  September, 

In  October,  November  and  December, 

61 
31 

from  which  the  succession  of  the  seasons  ia  the  aforeeaid 
cities  woold  be. in  the  following  order : 


Birlin. 

Handmrgh. 

WestnUfuter. 

Paris. 

Saouner, 

Sununer, 

Winter, 

SummeTi 

Spring, 

Winter, 

Summer 

Spring, 

Autqmn, 

Spring. 

Winter, 

Winter. 

Spring. 

Autumn, 

Autumn. 

I  freely  admit  that  these  few  years  are  not  sufficiently 
decisive,  but  still  the  diversity  of  the  results  under  different 
climates  is  remarkable.  The  influence  of  certain  months 
in  the  aforesaid  years  and  cities  appears  just  as  difbrent- 

The  suicides  happened  as  follows : 


January,. «. 
February, . . 

Maroh, 

April, 

May, 

June,... ... 

July, 

August, .  • . . 
September, 
October, . . . 
November, . 
December,  , 


Berlin, 


42 
20 
47 
63 
48 
44 
54 
59 
60 
52 
49 
44 


Hamburgh, 


1816-^1822 1812—1831. 


12 
13 
14 
11 
12 

8 
17 
11 
18 

9 
15 
14 


Westminster, 


21 
22 
24 
16 
14 
25 
30 
15 
15 
12 
17 
17 


*  From  Wadzeelf's  Jouraal. 
t  Falrat,  ut  fopn,  p.  97. 


f  GrohmuB  in  HoftL  Jo«r. 
iEfqttiiol,do94a. 
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Nol  eved  a  single  place,  BertiD,  badf  us  to  the  same 

result  at  differ^it  tupes,  from  which  to  ealculato^  inth  any 

degree. of  certaiaty  upon  the  influence  of  climate.     In 

seventeen  years^  from  1768-1774,  a^  observed  hyMohsen^ 

the  xno^t  suicides  took  place  in  April,;  June. and  December, 

which  months  w^re  equal.    In  six  years  from  1781-86^ 

April  .and  Ittay  had  the  greiitest  numbers,*  and  in  11  yean 

observed  by  me,:  it  was  April,  September  and  Augusfe^ 

And  faenoe^I  thmk|  that  so  fiur,  sufficient  proof  is  shown, 

that  the  influences  of  the  atmosphere  and  climate  are  not 

80  decisive  upon  suicide,  as  many  have  believed,  and  more 

stated,  and  that  other,  circumstances. play  an  important 

part,  and  in  &ict,  must  h^ve  an  influence  upon  the  evideat 

increaseof  suicide  of  late  years.f   . 

We  see,  that  with  the  exception  of  a  few  nations,-  who 
have  a  decided  propensity  to  self  destruction,t  man  in  a 

*  Berlin  MonatisohrUt,  1788,  zii.  dp.  213  and  223.  ^ 

t  It  b  there  proper  to  npte  the  unquestionable  ftct,  that  laicide  occa- 
flioDally  is  qndemieoL  Who  ba^  not  read  the  accouut  of  the  epidemie 
among  the  Miletian  virgins,  related  by  PibtarchY  Sydenham  states  such 
mn  epidenaic  (in  Mannaield)  in  June,  IQ9Y,  after  very  hot  weather  and  a 
north  wind  from  the  lUh  to  the  20tb  of  the  month,  Blumenbacb  (Med. 
Biblioth.  ii.  172)  says,  that  1735  and  1786  were  epidemical  years  in  Lon- 
don, for  so  large  a  number  of  suicides  had  not  occurred  in  108  years* 
there,  as  daring  Aese  years.  Wortheira  in  his  Topography  of  Vienna,  (p. 
186)  remarks,  that  daring  the  hot  s^fnmer  of  ,1808,  suicide  was  very  prevair 
lent,  and  that  Guldener  Von  Lobes,  a  physician,  bad  at  that  time  the 
charge  of  200  (II)  patients,  who  manifested  a  propensity  to  suicide.  £•- 
qnirol  adds,  (ut  sapra,  p.  24)  that  in  the  village  of  St.  Pierre  Monjean,  in 
the  year  1813,  a  snieidal  epidemic  was  observed ;  a  female  hung  herself, 
and  many  others  (as  formeriy  at  Miletia)  felt  impelled  to  follow  her  ex- 
ample. In  Montpellier  (Esquirol,  p.  242)  more  suicides  took  place  in  1820 
than  ID  the  twenty  years  preceding.  I  will  merely  add,  that  no  such  epi- 
demic has  ever  prevailed  in  Berlin,  unless  we  so  consider  the  year  18l6v 
for  which  other  causes  however,  (the  close  of  the  war)  which  exhibit  a 
very  xreat»  but  not  entirely  diffeient  proportion  to  the  previous  number  of 


t  See ,  a»  to  the  propensity  of  different  nations  to  inieide,  Mantrt  in  Oo^ 
tioger,  Histor.  Magazine,  ii.  14)4—109. 
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teste  of  tiatttra  18  imteqMiiiied  1^ 
i9«oaiideMd{a8  bjanimak)  tfie  tdghtst  good,  and  wmt 
in  coBflict  with  wfld  beasts  he  striTM  to  prescrYe  it| — (the 
wildatt  tribes  have  on  this  acooont  their  weqions  ef  de- 
Ihace — whenee  all  hnman  civilizatioii  originates,  and  by 
which  this  lov«  cf  life  is  manifiBSted.)  Wliile  on  the  other 
hand  we  woe,  that  suicide  is  most  prevalent  where  refine- 
ment  and  loziirjr  have  estdilished  Ibeir  doniinion,  in  civi- 
liEsd  Eorope,  and  here  especially,  in  ite  most  iplendid 
eentres,  Louden  and  Puis;  so  that  it  appeals  that  with 
advancing  ovilisation— with  Ae  increasing  refinement  of 
human  societyi  the  propensity  to  self  destruction  keeps 
eq[aal  pace.  And  hmice  in  die  circamstMices  which  aepa^ 
rate  man  from  his  original  conditfon,  and  faring  him  near- 
est to  his  hi^est  aim,  in  the  influences  of  civilization  we 
find  a  large  nombn  ^causes  combined,  to  prodnce  vdon- 
tary  self-destruction.  No  where  does  the  dark  side  of 
civilization  appear  more  strikingly,  .than  in  the  almost  in- 
credible increase  oiinfanisuicides^  and  to  which  I  would 
direct  the  attention  of  all  who  have  the  well-being  of  the 
human  race  at  heart.  In  ten  years^  from  1788  to  1797, 
only  une  boy  had  hung  himself:  in  die  ten  succeeding 
years,  from  1798  to  1807,  the  number  published  in  the 
bills  was  three,t  and  in  the  ten  years  from  1812  to  1821, 
I  find  £%iity-ofie  cases  of  suicide  enumerated,!  of  which  it 
is  stated  that  three  were  boys  and  tweuty-eighi  apprenti- 
ces! Alas!  these  phenomena, — which  prove  to  what 
Suurful  results  a  too  inconsideFate  <<  forcing  system  of  edu- 
cation" leads,  exciting  too  early,  feelings  and  desires  which 
the  undisciplined  intellect  cannot  control, — and  bow  deep- 
ly destructive,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  neglected  ednca- 

*  A  rtoent  tmvdl«r  asMrfai,  that  at  Medelpad,  in  Lapland,  whan  |nnutir« 
mannara  and  caitoma  praTaU,  whara  no  dwalUng  k  ptotaetad  by  laak  wuk 
kay,  and  tba  mhabhaan  ara  prinoipaUj  gnotam,  frraiaia  and  waavna*  aui- 
dda  ia  totally  onknown.    Schubart  Beiaa  naflfa  Sehwadaa  ale  18a4»  il  4TS« 

tibid.  tWadzack'aJaamal. 
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lion  of  youth,  growing  up  in  an  age  of  instruction  and  of 
morbid  excitement, — alas!  I  repeat  of  these  melancholy 
phenomena,  not  merely  Berlin,  but  other  places  afford 
distressing  evidence.  At  Gleissen  (Neumaik)  a  cowherd 
boy,  in  August,  1820,  hung  himsetf  from  pure  disgust  of 
life.*  A  farmer's  boy  at  Leibenow,  fourteen  years  of 
age^  hung  himself  in  December,  18^1,  because  he  found 
great  difficulty  in  learning  the  task  imixDsed  upon  him  by 
his  pastor,t  On  the  21st  of  May,  1822,  B.  an  apprentice 
at  S.  (Regierungs  Bezirk,  Frankfurt)  made  an  attempt  to 
destroy  himself,  by  placing  in  his  mouth  and  discharging 
a  pistol  loaded  merely  with  powder.  As  this  merely  burnt 
his  mouth  Very  severely,  he  cut  his  throat,  even  to  the 
bone  with  a  case-knife.  When  this  wound  failed  to  effect 
his  object,  he  re-loaded  the  pistol,  placed  ft  at  his  temple, 
and  tore  off  his  scalp.  Over-excitement  and  a  false  sense 
of  honor  appear  to  have  been  the  motives.  It  is  stated  in 
the  same  official  documents,  which  were  furnished  to  me, 
and  from  which  I  have  made  the  above  extracts,  that  in 
the  said  Regierungs  Bezirk  <<  several  boys  had  killed 
themselves."  On  the  7th  of  December,  1823,  A.  a  young 
servant  on  a  farm  in  Corsenz  (Silesia,)  sixteen  years  of 
age,  hung  himself,  because  his  fellow  servants  had  threat- 
ened not  to  live  with  him,  on  account  of  his  having  stolen 
a  paper  of  tobacco  from  a  pedlar.t  A  boy,  thirteen  years 
old,  in  the  circle  of  Halle,  hung  himself  in  1824,  because 
he  doubted  whether  he  should  be  able  ever  to  learn  and 
understand  any  thing.§  On  the  5th  of  March,  1821,  an 
apprentice  of  K.  a  printer,  in  Breslau,  seventeen  years  of 
age,  poisoned  himself  with  opium,||  which  he  had  contrived 
to*  procure,  and  which  he  had  taken  twice  in  brandy^ 
"from  mere  disgust  of  life,  because  his  time  of  service  had 
eighteen  months  longer  to  run !"    On  the  21st  of  October 

*  Ruft's  Magaaane,  xiii.  157.  \  Ibid. 

X  Spener's  Bexlin  Gazette,  8  Feb.  1824.  §  Ibid,  July  IQM. 

I  The  following  caiet  are  extracted  from  the  recorda. 
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1821,  the  foster-daughter  {twelve  years  old)  of  R.  a  day 
laborer  in  Breslau,  attempted  in  open  day  to  drown  her- 
self in  the  Oder,  nnder  the  pretence  of  fear  of  punishaient, 
because  she  had  broken  a  coffee  saucer.  On  the  12th  of 
February  1822,  R.  a  tailor's  apprentice  {sixteen  years  of 
age)  was  found  under  the  benches  in  a  church  in  Breslau : 
he  confessed  thaf  he  had  run  away  from  his  master,  and 
taken  with  him  a  gun  to  shoot  himself,  and  made  the 
attempt,  because  he  had  stolen  and  sold  a  cane.  On  the 
21st  of  March  1820,  K.  a  basket-maker^s  apprentice,  con- 
fined in  the  house  of  correction  in  Berlin,  on  account  of 
his  vagabond  habits,  irom  mere  disgust  of  life  stabbed 
twice  with  a  knife,  T.  a  boy  also  in  the  same  house.  The 
daughter  {thirteen  years  of  age)  of  N.  a  grinder  in  Berliui 
stole  on  the  27th  Noyember  1820,  $3.18  from  a  friend, 
and  when  the  fact  was  discovered  and  told  to  her  &ther, 
the  little  thief  hung  herself  in  the  garret !  Very  simils^  is 
the  case  of  an  attempt  by  a  step-daughter,  not  twelve  years 
old,  of  G.  a  silk  weaver  in  Berlin  to  drown  herself  in  open 
day  in  the  Spree,  because  she  dreaded  punishment  firom 
her  father,  on  account  of  a  theft  which  she  had  committed. 
(She  was  however  saved.)  Edward  D.  thirteen  years  old, 
bom  in  Berlin,  who  had  been  taken  in  his  infancy  as  an 
orphan,  by  D.  a  tailor,  and  made  an  apprentice,  hung  him- 
self on  the  evening  of  the  7th  of  August  1822,  in  his  mas- 
ter's garret,  where  he  slept.  The  cause  of  the  deed  was 
unknown.  The  foster^on,  twelve  years  of  age,  of  W.  a 
saddler  in  Berlin,  was  missed  by  his  foster-parents  on  the 
29th  of  April,  1823,  and  on  the  following  day  was  fottad 
hanging  in  the  garret.  G.  a  shoemaker's  apprentice  in 
Berlin,  eighteen  years  of  age,  killed  himself  on  the  24th 
May,  1S24,  in  a  privy,  by  opening  an  artery  m  his  neck, 
probably  from  fear  of  punishment,  because  he  had  severely 
beaten  a  fellow  apprentice  in  a  scuffle.  In  the  year  1818, 
a  child  eight  years  old  committed  suicide :  the  particulais 
of  this  case  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn. 
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I  would  direct  the  attention  of  the  guardians  and  pro- 
tectors of  the  physical  and  moral  \rell-being  of  the  people, 
to  the  preceding  collection  of  cases  of  infant-suicide  in  late 
years.  Children  of  twelve  years  of  age,  destroying  them- 
selves from  disgust  of  life,  or  fear  of  a  slight  punishment 

Another  striking  proof  of  the  influence  of  luxury,  and 
of  all  mental  and  moral  eccentricity  on  this  subject,  in 
cities  as  contrasted  with  the  more  simple  habits  of  the 
people  in  the  country,  is  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  pro- 
portion of  suicides  in  both  respectively :  in  the  following 
table,  which  1  have  compiled  for  the  purpose,  the  results* 
in  the  Prussian  monarchy  for  seven  years  are  shown: 

Ntimber  of  Suicides  in  Prussict^  computed  in  referenca 
to  the  Cities  and  the  Country. 


In  the  Cities. 

In  the  Country. 

Total 

1819 

262 

156 

418 

1817 

364 

336 

700 

1818 

339 

811 

650 

1819 

452 

373 

825 

1820 

475 

258 

783 

1821 

456 

339 

79& 

1822 

442 

417 

859 

2790 

2190 

4980 

Thus  in  seven  years  there  were  in  the  cities  2790  actual 
and  known  cases  of  suicide,  and  in  the  country  2190.  But 
only  about  one  fourth  of  the  population  of  the  Prussian 
states,  resides  in  the  cities,  the  remainder  in  the  country ; 
and  hence  it  follows  that  out  of  100,000  inhabitants  in  the 
cities  more  than  foufteen  are  suicides ;  while  among  the 
same  number  of  persons  in  the  country  the  proporti<»i  is 
only  four. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  every  where  suicide  is  more 
frequent  among  males  than  females.    This  arises  from  the 

*  Vide  Muker'f  BMayw,  ut  sapn,  p.  12. 
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more  active  character  of  man,  his  more  busy  life  and  his 
position  in  society.  I  have  elsewhere  shbwn  that  the 
more  frequent  occurrence  of  insanity  among  females  in 
France^  than  among  males  in  England,  may  be  explained, 
after  allowing  for  the  difference  of  national  temperament, 
from  the  different  position  which  man  in  England,  and 
women  in  France,  occupy  in  society;  and  I  am  convinced, 
that  suicide,  so  nearly  allied  in  every  respect,  to  mental 
derangement,  is  produced  by  the  same  causes.  On  this 
account  female  suicide  is  far  less  common  here  than  in 
France,  where,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  most  cases  of  suicides 
among  women  occur ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  women  no 
where  play  so  important  a  part  as  in  France.  Esquirol* 
computes  the  suicides  of  males  to  females  as  3 :  1 ;  yet 
this  ratio  appears  to  be  too  favorable  to  the  female  popula- 
tion of  France.  The  oflScial  tables  respecting  the  popula- 
tion of  France,  compiled  with  great  accuracy  and  published 
annually,  give  for  the  last  few  years  the  following  results: 


Suicides  in 

Paris. 

Males. 

Femalai. 

1817 

235 

116 

1818 

192 

138 

1819 

260 

126 

1820 

211 

114 

1821 

236 

112 

1823 

262 

128 

1386  734 

Fojr  the  years  1806-1807  Esquirol  gives  the  result  as 
28S2  and  113,  so  that  we  may  calcttla[te  the  ratio  of  suicides 
of  females  to  those  of  males  as  1 :  2.  For  the  female  sex, 
Berlin  shows  a  far  more  favorable  proportion: — whero 
the  ratio  is  as  1 :  5 — as  follows : 

*  Ut  supra,  p.  246. 
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Suicides  in  Berlin, 

Mala*. 

Faaulei. 

From  1788—1797           55 

7 

1798—1808    •     101 

29 

1812-1821         450 

86 

606  121 

embracing  a  period  of  thirty-one  years,  from  which  to 
draw  our  conclusions.  Of  course,  during  particular  sea- 
sons, if  certain  causes  are  remarkably  active,  this  result 
may  be  changed.  These  investigations  upon  sex  lead  to  the 
examination  of  the  8Btiological  relations  of  suicide  in  respect 
to  age,  and  to  different  conditions  and  occupations,  a  know- 
ledge of  which  is  unquestionably  in  the  highest  degree 
important  and  influential,  but  which  at  present  is  very 
uncertain,  as  frequently  the  personal  condition  of  the  sui- 
,cide  is  unknown.  Indeed  the  statements  relative  to  age, 
among  the  suicides  in  Berlin,  are  so  very  unsatisfactory, 
that  we  cannot  with  any  certainty  decide  thereupon.  Of 
500  cases  of  sluccessful  and  unsuccessful  attempts  at  sui- 
cide during  six  and  a  half  years,  I  found  in  the  police 
records  the  age  of  only  220  stated,  while  of  280  the  age 
was  omitted;  as  will  appear  from  the  subjoined  table, 
which  I  have  compiled  and  published  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hereafter  obtaining  more  correct  statements. 
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Number  of  Actual  and  Attempted  Suicides  in  Berlin^ 
and  the  Age  of  the  Criminal. 


s 

o 

o 

u 

B 

5 

>> 

© 

.Ae 

o 

s 

o 

id 

o 

s 

o 

s 

s 

? 

6 

c 

^ 

1818 

1 

2 

4 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

3 

2 

2 

.. 

41 

64 

1810 

2 

8 

4 

1 

.  , 

, , 

1 

, , 

3 

, , 

1 

67 

87 

1820 

4 

2 

3 

1 

2 

2 

5 

5 

3 

^ 

, , 

41 

71 

1821 

1 

^'  5 

5 

1 

1 

7 

4 

2 

21.. 

47 

78 

1822 

1 

5 

8|  5 

3 

9 

6 

2 

1 

•  • 

26 

69 

1828 

4 

7 

6 

3 

1 

8 

11 

4 

1 

, , 

39 

89 

1824 

1^ 

4 

2 

, , 

1 

2 

3 

1 

, , 

1 

19 

42 

January  to  June, 

. 

1 

17 

3 

0 

25 

12 

9 

34 

32 

17 

» 

2 

280 

600 

A  single  remark  (as  we  have  previously  spoken  of  the 
cases  of  suicide  among  the  young,)  of  a  very  melancholy 
character  suggested  by  the  above  table,  otherwise  of  little 
value,  is  the  number  of  persons  who,  in  advanced  life, 
when  the  end  of  their  course  19  so  near,  cannot  await  its 
termination,  but  violently  destroy  themselves.  Even  the 
disproportion  between  poverty  and  competency  in  these 
cases,  will  not  explain  the  phenomena,  for  Berlin  has 
done  much  for  the  poor  and  aged :  and  in  fact  many  of 
these  cases  of  suicide  occur  at  the  hospitals,  where,  under 
mild  regulations,  freed  from  care,  they  naight  spend  their 
lives  comfortably.  Amentia  senilis  will  probably  in  mo6t 
cases,  be  the  eetiological  explanation. 

From  the  most  authentic  documents  relative  to  Berlin, 
I  have,  as  far  as  was  in  my  power,  examined  the  causal 
relations  of  suicide,  in  reference  te  different  conditions, 
and  occupations :  having  for  this  purpose  investigated  the 
ten  years  from  1812  to  1821,  I  have  arrived  at  the  follow- 
ing results,  upon  which,  however,  I  place  no  great  value, 
as  a  very  large  number  of  suicides  remain  unknown, — yet 
I  would  not  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  subject. 
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omit  them.    Among  the  cases  of  siricijde  in  Berlin  from 
1812  to  1821,  there  were  the  following : 

Apprentices  and  Boys, 31 

Journeymen  of  different  trades,        -       69 
Master-workmen,        -        -        -  32 

—  91 

of  which  there  were, 

27  Weavers  and  Spinners, 
11  Journeymen  Masons. 
5  Carpenters. 
9  Shoemakers. 

5  Tailors. 

6  Joiners,  Ac. 

Of  the  Military,      -        -        -        -        -        *        -      38 
Viz :  5  Invalids. 
31 -Soldiers. 

2  Officers. 

Servants  and  Laborers,         -----         40 

Artists, .-9 

Viz :  5  Musicians. 

3  Painters.    ^ 

Manufacturers, -        -       4 

Professional  Men,       ----..  3 

Viz :  1  Physician. 
1  Student. 

1  Professor  of  Languages. 
Civil  Officers,        -        -        -        -        *        ^        .        3 
Viz :  1  Rendant. 
1  Calculaior, 
1  Register. 

Merchants, Itf 

Of  different  occupations,        .        .        .        .        •       44 
Viz:  7 Servants. 
5  Grardeners. 
5  Clerks. 
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4  Bailiffs. 

3  Drovers. 

3  C!oachiDeii,  dx. 

Unknown  Men, 172 

Married  Women, 33 

Widows, 20 

Unmarried  Women, 23 

Servant  Maids,         ..--.-  -8 

Prostitutes, -  1 


635 


If  we  may  trust  this  statement,  it  seems  that  among^ 
males,  laborers  and  artisans  afford  the  largest  number  of 
suicides.  Of  the  cases  among  artisans,  weavers  are  the 
most  numerous ;  and  the  old  fact,  that  in  this  trade  hypo- 
chondriacs, fanatics  and  theologians  are  frequent,*  is  con- 
firmed. Their  sedentary  life,  the  mechanical,  unvaried 
nature  of  their  occupation,  offering  no  stimulus  to  the 
mind,t  and  especially  the  destruction  of  this  trade  recendy 
by  the  introduction  of  machines,  the  stoppage  of  trade,  d&c. 
easily  explain  this  result.  Other  persons,  in  countries 
where  weaving  is  done  at  home,  as  in  Silesia,  have  made 
the  same  observation.  <<  Nothing,"  says  Mr.  Coun.  Hinze, 
in  his  essay  previously  cited,  <<  nothing  conduces  so  much 
to  that  silent  morbidness,  the  tendency  to  fanaticism,  the 
propensity  of  suicide,  as  the  monotonous  occupation' of 
weaving,  destitute  as  it  is  of  all  agreeable  change.  Add  to 
this  trade  learned  solely  and  exclusively,  and  followed 
from  youth  up,  care  for  a  livelihood,  household  cares, 
unfortunate  marriage  relations,  and  as  the  case  has  been 

*  Arnold'a  Kirchen  und  KelzerhUtorie  ii  full  of  examples  of  tlus  fact. 

t  Blumenbach  belieTet,  iVom  ttrict  ioTeatigatioDs,  that  these  are  the 
prime  caoses  of  the  prefElence  of  suicide  in  Switzerland.  (Medic  Bibli- 
othek,  ii.  165.)  Zimmerman  makes  mentloR  also  of  a  largei  beaotifiil  and 
wealthy  viUi^e  in  Switzerland,  in  which  there  was  not  a  single  hoiiae  (1) 
where  some  penon  had  not  hong  or  in  aome  other  waj  deetrojed  himself; 
and  he  likewise  attributes  it  to  their  sedentarinese. 
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for  the  last  ten  years,  the  stoppage  of  trade,  with  its  diau*^ 
nution  of  occupifttion,  on  account  of  the  slight  eiqiortation 
of  linen,  and  the  pressure  on  the  merchants — and  saidde 
commonly  terminates  their  embittered,  joyless  life;  and 
with  whose  feelings  you  must  be  as  intimately  acquainted 
as  the  author  of  this  essay,  in  order  fully  to  pity  and  oom» 
miserate  the  poor^  unfortunate  snidde." 

But  we  need  not  wonder^  after  the  preceding  statement, 
at  the  large  number  of  suicides  in  other  trades,  if  we  bear 
in  mind  that  freedom  of  trade,  (of  great  importance  if 
viewed  from  a  hi^^er  point  of  view)  has  in  late  yean 
fluctuated  from  its  ^< golden  basis;". —  that  the  unskilful 
or  dishonest  workman  cannot,  as  formerly,  free  from  eare 
rest  upon  tlie  shoulders  of  his  fellow  workman — and  that 
with  increasing  licentiousness,  ruinous  vices,*  (particukriy 
tirunkennessy  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  refer,)  have 
coiled  around  the  lower  classes. 

The  suicides  so  prevalent  at  present  among  the  sddiery, 
(the  total  of  which  on  many  grounds,  certain  and  tme&t^ 
tain,  are  even  greater  than  as  above  stated)  may  astonbh  us, 
if  we  look  at  the  innumerable  improvements,  which  for 
eighteen  yeturs  past  the  Prusnan  army  has  undei^ne. 
The  mania  for  foreign  feshions,  the  punishmenu  and' 
disgraceful  treatment^  the  excessively  strict  discipline,  and 
the  wretched  pay,  are  abolished:  the  true  pi^emal  feding 
of  the  humane  and  just  king  has  exerted  its  influMice 
up<m  the  superior  takers,  among  whom  at  present,  there 
are  no  «<  tyrants,"  such  as  Yoa  Zimmerman  thirty-seven 
years  ago  stjfled  the  late  general  S.  of  Potsdam,  who  by 
his  cruelty  almost  drove  the  soldiers  to  suicide ;  and 
where  formerly  the  foreign  mercenaries  impresssd  ratm 
the  service,  serving  only  by  compulsioa,  frequently  waited 
only  for  a  fevoraUe  moment  for  deserting,  now,  on  the 

*  The  ^mbling  and  lottery  traniactions  of  one  indiTuluaK  In  this  grant 
metropolis,  are  said  to  be  productive  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  suicides  annually. 
Colqiihoun*8  Treatise  on  the  Police  of  the  Metropolisi  p.  144,  note. 
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contrary,  the  Phusian  soldier  proud  of  his  conditioDi  may 
attain  an  honorable  and  distinguished  rank.  Neverthe- 
less  in  the  condition  of  modem  barracks,  in  the  fact,  thai 
even  at  present  the  majority  of  the  common  soldiers  most 
.  remain  unmarried,  bound  neither  by  the  ties  of  wife  nor 
child,  nor  home,  and  subject  to  many  other  influences  enu- 
merated by  recent  military  writers  on  the  Egyptian  Op- 
thalmia,  caused  more  than  sufficient  exist  to  lead  to  disgust 
of  life  and  suicide. 

The  preralence  of  suicide  among  the  lower  classes  of 
people,— senrants  and  laborers,  is  very  great.  The  ob- 
tetvet  is  met  at  every  step,  by  causes,  which  compel  him 
to  stop  and  consider.  While  in  England,  the  noble  and 
hig^  bom,  who  are  jdaced  on  the  most  dazzling  summit  of 
earthly  happiness,  frequently  commit  self-murder,  here,  on 
the  contrary,  the  poorest  and  the  lowest  classes  wearied  of 
life,  oast  it  off.  There  (if  the  theory  of  Brown  is  anjrthing 
more  than  mere  word-play,)— we  see  the  same  disease, 
wearisomeness  of  life,  orinng  from  oVer4rritation, — here 
from  want  of  irritation.-  Extremes  meet:  the  opulent 
English  nobleman,  and  the  poor  laborer  of  North  Germany, 
both  waste  their  existence,  and  squander  their  life : — each 
however  in  his  own  way,  the  former  at  the  gaming  table^ 
Tauxhall,  &c.  and  the  latter  in  the  spiritpshop.  Notwith- 
standing suicide  is  often  produced  by  a  feng  series  of  moral 
causes,  viz ;  grief  at  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  political  trou- 
bles, love  &c.  (for  the  care  for  livelihood  is  of  little  impor- 
tance, since  in  a  large  city  like  Berlin,  an  industrious 
artisan  cui  easily  obtain  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  his 
wants,)  ittiU  without  doubt,  I  think,  we  must  regard  m* 
creasing  drunkenneaa^  the  moral  p^tUence  ofwr  age^  as 
the  prime  cause  of  this  disease  among  the  lower  class  of  peo* 
pie  in  our  country.  This  vice  threatens  to  destroy,  mUK 
tally  and  physically,  even  in  the  other  and  higher  classes, 
the  strength  of  the  nation ;  and  has  unquesGonably,  been 
more  than  any  other,  the  proximate  cause  of  suicide  in 
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Berlin*  If  in  England,  and  especially  in  Inland,  the  exr 
cessive  use  of  spirituoa^  liquors  is  regarded  as  the  mos^ 
impoirtant  astiologicai  oause  of  the  prevalence  of  inaanit7, 
(so  that  more  than  one-fifth  of  oU  the  causes  of  mental 
derangement  in  Ireland,  where  the  causes  are  known 
are  ascribed  to  drunkenness)  I  regret  to  ^dd  that  this  fact 
aeenos  also  to  meet  with  confirmation  here.  An  official 
communicatioQ  relative  to  Berlin,  and  conq>rising  the  last 
years,  says  on  this  point,  that  nearly  one  third  of  the  cases 
of  insanity  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  abuse  of  brandy;  and 
in  another  place  ff  that  the  same  abuse  has  unquestionably 
occasioned  an  increase  of  insanity  of  late  years  m  Berlin  f^ 
in  proof  of  which  increase  is  cited  the  number  of  insane 
and  other  patients  received  into  Ckarite  hospital,  as  seen 
in  the  following  table. 


No.  PatieDti 

graenlly. 

No.  Innno. 

Propof^on. 

1819 

5607 

M.108    F.122 

2:48 

1820 

6122 

104         97 

2:61 

1821 

6471 

121        120 

2:46 

1822 

6274 

175        125 

2:42 

Almost  all  the  cases  of  insanity,  which  occurred  in 
Qottingen  from  IQ13  to  1822,  were  of  men,  who  had  be- 
come so  in  part  from  the  abuse  of  brandy.^  It  is  stated  in  a 
report  of  the  directors  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum  in  Paris,t 
that  on  the  1st  of  January,  1822,  of  764  nudes,  and  1726 
females,  76  men. and  160  women  had  become  deranged 
firom  drunkenness. 

There  are  pl^lanthrppists  whq  would  not  embitter  the 
highest  earthly  enjoyment  of  the  lower  classes,  and  who 
regard  as  too  stem  those  moralists,  who  paint  this  fact  in 
dazzling  colors.  They  cloak  their  opinions  under  dietetic 
rules,  believing  that  brandy  is  an  indispensable  stimulus 

*  Mux,  Topognphy  of  GotttDgen,  1694,  8to.  p.  S77. 

t  (Dtfportet)  Rapport  fiut  iii  eonseit  f«ii«ral  dot  botp.  pir.  do  Parif  otp* 
rar  It  fornco  dot  tlite^,  Pant  1823, 4  Tabloi. 
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on  acooont  of  tfaecomv^  ibod  of  the  lower  classes,  and  con- 
gratulate the  state,  that  in  the  depvecifttiop  of  the  price  of 
graitti  it  can  at  least  4raw  a  leTenne  fro^i  ardent  spiiits. 
We  are  fiur  from  controverting,  what  may  be  true  in  those 
opinions ;  and  are  here  only  concerned  wit)i  the  unbridled 
excess  of  this  passion  for  drinking. 

A  proof  of  the  intimate  connection  between  this  Tiee 
and  the  pro{)ensity  to  suicide  is  afforded  by  those  nations, 
where  both  are  pretr^ent  and  predominant    Among  tbe 
Kaiqsobadales,  who  are  uncommonly  fond  of  intozicaiii^ 
drinMi  and  who  prepare  a  sptritubus  liquor  from  Spbop- 
dylium  and  muchomor,  (poisonous  mushrooms^)  suicide  is 
said  to  be  more  frequent  than  in  any  other  cotintrf.' 
London,  which  is  voted  for  the  frequency  of  suicide,  nuiD* 
bered  in  seventy-three  years  from  16@6  to  1769,  pot  less 
than  1167 sudden  deaths  "from  intoxication.'^    I  regret 
to  add  that  in  our  own  country  during  the  last  decennary, 
hardly  a  single  year  has  past,  in  which  one  or  more  par- 
sons have  not  died  with  the  intoxicating  cup  in  their 
hands, — a  mode  of  death,  of  which  no  mention  is  made, 
in  the  earlier  bills  of  mortality.    During  the  years  1813  to 
}822  incfaisive,  the  number  of  sudden  deaths  from  intoziea* 
tion  were  ninetew,t    Sussjiilch  sixty  years  ago)  com- 
plained of  the  increasing  excess  in  the  use  of  ardent  spirits 
in  Berlin,  and  called  attention  to  its  terrific  conseqaenees. 
Thirty  years  later,  FormstII  stated  that  brandy  bad  be- 
come as  indispensably  necessary  as  bread ;  and  that  the 
majority  of  paupers  and  mendicants  consisted  of  those  per- 
sons, who  had  lost  their  health,  strength  and  property  by 

*  Finke,  Vers,  eiouir  siUgem.  Mad.  Pract  Geognphie,  Lei^>  ^^* 
870.  ii.  6^. 
'     t  Vide  Siisimilch'a  Tables,  i.  (42-r^9. 

X  In  the  year  1814, 1;  1816,  5;  18^7.  2;  IMS.  8;  1819,  ?i  15»,  «• 
1881,8;  1822,1. 

§  Ut  sapra,  i.  547^ 

I  Emy  on  the  Med.  Topogr.  of  Sflrfip,  179(5,  3to.  p.  7& 
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intemperance,  whfle  at  that  time  death  occasioned  by  bru- 
tal intoxication  was  unknown,  and  no  case  was  published 
like  the  following-,  of  a  silk  weaver's  apprentice,  Jifteen 
years  of  age,  who,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1821,  came  witU 
bis  brotlier  from  Bichelsdorf  (near  Berlin,)  and  in  conse- 
(|uence  of  excessive  intoxication  became  so  severely  ill, 
that  be  died  on  the  following  day,     Peep  must  be  the 
roots  of  the  evil  where  sqch  are  its  symptoms !    As  an 
individual,  if  he  yields  to  this  dangerous  habit,  slowly  and 
imperceptibly  is  ^educed  into  excess,  so  will  whole  nations 
plurige  deeper  and  deeper  into  inteipperaQce,  especially  if  it 
coexists  with  other  causes.    And  th^se  causes  ure  fit  hand. 
The  great  depreciation  in  the  value  of  grain  drives  the 
owners  to  distilling ;  and  from  the  number  of  persons  thu* 
engaged  as  well  as  the  low  price  of  the  materia},  the  article 
manu^u^tured  is  afforded  at  a  very  cheap  rate. 

[The  author  then  treats  at  some  length  oi  the  j^ysicat 
an4  mond  ejQTects  of  intemperance  upon  the  people,  bvt  .^ 
the  same  views  have  since  been  brought  forward  in  (his 
country,  and  the  whole  subject  discussed  even  to  exhaus^ 
tion,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  omit  theoL] 

Neaziy  one  fouHh  of  aU  the  cases  of  suicide  i^  Berlin^ 
from  1812  to  }821,  published  in  Wadzeck's  Journal,  frpn^ 
the  pdiice  recordsi  where  the  ca«se  is  known,  are  ascribe^ 
to  intemperance^  If  in  the  following  table,  extracted  front 
the  records,  the  cases  under  this  bead  do  not  appear  very 
nunierot;^  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  this  table,  on  ac^ 
count  of  the  great  number  of  suicides  from  causes  un^ 
known,  is  imperfect ;  and  especiallyi  since  those  comprise^ 
under  the  head  of  insanity,  debts^  domestic  cares  ani| 
unhappy  marriages,  mre  to  be  attributed  chielSy  to  dnuik% 
enoess. 
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Causes  of  Suicide  in  Berlin. 
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It  is  to  be  regretted  that  ia  more  than  one  half  of  the 
eases  of  suicide  in  Berlin  during  the  aforesaid  period  (in- 
cluding the  cases  of  attempts)  the  cause  is  unknown,  or  at 
least  not  registered,  and  hence  this  table,  Uke  the  preceding 
is  of  little  value.  Fear  of  punishment,  frequently  only 
of  a  slight  chastisement,  has  been  productive  of  cases  of 
infant  suicide,  as  has  heretofore  been  seen.  It  is  indicative 
certainly  of  a  very  depraved  or  disordered  state  of  mind, 
that  a  young  man  should  willingly  commit  self-murder, 
rather  than  penitently  undergo  correction  from  his  parent 
or  master.  Tne  cases  \)f  suicide  among  the  soldiery  be- 
long, generally  to  the  same  category.  If  a  wise  policy 
dictated,  from  necessity,  an  entire  change  in  the  Prussian 
military  system,  from  the  year  1806,  —  if  it  was  their  prin- 
cipal aim  to  awaken  a  sense  of  honor,  and  an  esprit  du 
c^rpSf — the  last  few  jeon  have  shown  what  consequences 
the  country  are  to  derive  from  such  an  enlightened  army. 
But  if  this  sense  of  honor  should  be  encouraged  and  raised 
to  its  highest  pitch,  3^t  if  a  soldier  must,  like  a  slave  un- 
dergo the  most  disgraceful  punishment,  should  he  steal 
(9nly  the  value  of  a  fitrthing; — we  need  not  be  surprised 
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(in  an  age  so  prone  to  suicide)  to  find  many  hot  headed 
persons,  under  such  influences,  destroying  themselves  ra- 
ther than  suffer  their  sense  of  honor  to  be  outraged.    At 

this  moment,  a  soldier  in  the garrison  has  attempted 

to  destroy  himself  by  starvation ;  for  nine  days,  he  had 
tasted  nothing,  when  he  was  discovered  and  his  design 
frustrated.  He  hod  stolen  two  gr.  six  pf.  from  a  com- 
rade, who  threatened  to  inform  against  him,  and  the  thief 
fearing  the  ignominious  punishment,  attempted  to  avoid  it 
by  starving  himself  to  death.  The  passion  of  love  has  oc- 
casioned many  victims.  Who  is  ignorant  of  the  general 
excitement  made  in  the  city  of  Berlin  in  the  year  1811,  by 
the  auicide  of  Heinrich  Yon  Kleist  and  his  mistress,  i^ho 
were  both  found  dead,  and  from  a  letter  it  appeared  that 
the  enthusiastic  poet  bad  first  shot  his  mistress  and  (hen 
himself.  I  have  found  in  the  records  two  iases  very  shni- 
lar  to  the  above,  occurring  in  the  lowest  raiiks  of  hfe; 
They  are  as  follows :  Bl.  an  artisan  and  W.  a  servant 
maid,  his  mistress,  both  residents  of  Berlin,  the  former 
twenty  and  the  latter  twenty-one  years  of  age,  were  on  the 
14th  of  May,  1&24,  Ibund  dead  on  the  road  to  Potsdam. 
From  a  letter  written  by  Bl.  and  left  in  an  adjoining  tav- 
ern, it  appeared^  that  on  accoitnt  of  their  unhappy  passion, 
he  had  first  shot  W.  and  then  himself.  On  the  22d  of 
October,  1820,  H.  a  subidtem  officer  in  the  hussars,  and  Z> 
a  prostitute^  were  found,  tied  together  with  a  shawl  and  the 
belt  of  H.,  in  the  Spree.  The  cause  of  the  deed,  as  stated 
in  a  letter  of  H.  was  the  unwillingness  of  H's  father  tor 
consent  to  their  marriage! — What  parallels! — At  one 
time  a  tragic  poet  and  a  romantic  lady,-^tt  another,  an 
inferior  offi6er  and  a  stTumpet* 

*Tliii  l&nowb^  nawhoicholj  occurrence  ie  ftated  tafia^  bappeiiMl  oof 
the  8d  of  Jane,  183«,  ih  (he  bhaid  of  8t  ThotnaT,  in  the  V^eet  Indiea ;'— ' 
A  nepeeCable  Danith  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Oardlne^,  waa  infbhned 
that  hie  wife,  a  rery  loTelj  woman,  abeat  twenty  yeara  of  age,  had  formed 
tfB  illicit  connection  with  a  young  Engliabman  or  German  Tory  ItighFy  ea- 
teemed ;  the  buebend  determined  to  tfb  to  Copenhafean,  and  place  hia  wiini^ 
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The  vice  of  gambling,  fortunately,  is  not  so  preTdeot 
here  as  in  Paris ;  and  where  debts  and  prodigality  have  been 
and  still  are  the  principal  causes  of  suicide,  there  intemper- 
ance and  luxury  must  exist :  the  distress  oecasioDed  by 
hazardous  speculations  and  schemes  (which  has  become  a 
mania  in  Paris)  must,  in  many  recent  cases,  likewise,  be 
tonsidered  as  a  cailse.  This  passion  for  growing  rich  hf 
iipeculation,  should  be  particularly  noticed,  because  it  is  a 
novel  cause  bf  suicide ;  t>ne,  however,  which)  although 
formerly  unknown  has  within  a  few  years  be^i  productive 
of  many  cases  of  suicide. 

I  have  previously  explained,  why  drUhkentiesB)  in  our 
tables,  does  not  appear  numerically  as  the  principal  cause 
lof  suicide.  If  any  persons  still  remain  incredulous  upon 
this  point,  let  them  consider  the  following  facts:  <*that 
in  BerUn  in  188S,  there  were^e  hundred  andjifty  qpirit 
shops  and  taverns.''  And  iedso,  according  to  the  latest 
informations,  in  the  same  city  664D  private  dwellings^— so 
that  the  result  is,  that  in  Berlin  there  is  a,  spirit  shop  to 
mery.faurth  heuse.  Apportioning  this  number  of  shops 
anK>ng  the  inhabitants  of  Berlin,  the  same  result  will 
Ufipe^  ih  a  different  light.  The  population  of  Berlin^ 
including  the  miUtary,  in  the  year  1822,  aecoiding  to  ttie 
census,  was  199,283.  Hence  each  shop  was  supported 
by  130  persons.  ))educt  from  this  ntimber,  those  who 
do  not  frequ^t  these  shops^  vi£:  die  higher  and  middle 

^nder  the  cafre  of  he^  mother.  Their  departure  was  fixed  lor  the  Sth  of 
^Jtrne,  while  the  lover  was  intendteg  about  the  same  time  to  go  bj  abip  to 
Faeito«CtpelhD.  ETflrjtbiog  was  in  readineaa  for  their  joanej,  when 
Mn.  Gardioery  oatheld  of  Jaiie»  left  her  huabatad's  hotaae,  and  went  to 
that  of  hor  lover.  She  locked  the  door  after  her,  and  aoon  the  report  of 
two  pistols  was  heard.  A  crowd  hating  collected  in  front  of  the  house, 
burst  open  the  door,  and  discotered  the  young  woman  lying,  with  bar  Iboa 
tnach  disllgured,  lifelea,  upon  the  bed,  abd  the  young  man  at  soma 
distance,  upon  the  floor,  also  dead.  It  was  conjectured,  that  at  bar  laqoai^ 
lie  first  shot  heY  and  tlien  hftnseir,— as  in  a  letter  to  her  husband,  aba  oao* 
fes&ed  her  infidelity,  and  besought  him,  to  many  a  peiioa  more  worthy  of 
bim.    <Beiliner  Vou.  2eit  3  Sept  1824.) 
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dttaseSi  children  and  the  sick^  and  we  shall  be  astonished 
to  see  by  how  few  persons  each  shop  is  supported,  and  the 
immense  sum  Expended  by  the  lower  classes  for  spirituous 
liquors. 

A  comparison  with  Paris  will  not  be  inappropriate. 
There  the  consumption  of  ardent  spirits  appears  to  be 
annually  increasing^  while  according  to  Chaieauneuf^* 
the  consumption  of  wine  seems  to  be  decreasing  in  the 
same  ratio.  In  the  year  1809  the  number  of  hectoliters  of 
brandy  consumed  in  Parid  was  20,000,  in  1817  it  was 
80^000.  Neyerthekss,  the  comparison,  at  the  present  day^ 
between  Paris  and  Berlin,  is  very  .unfavorable  to  the  latteif 
city.  The  excellent  and  accurate  Recherches  statisque^ 
sur  la  vUle  de  Paris^  edited  by  count  Chabrol\  shows 
(table  81)  that  there  were  2*i33  wine  shops,  (resorts  of  the 
lowest  classes  similar  to  the  spirit  shops  in  this  country) 
and  416  spirit  shops.  Dividing  the  number  of  places, 
where  ardent  spirits  are  sold  among  the  number  of  private 
dwellings  in  Paris^  the  re^t  is  one  shop  to  every  ninth 
house  ;  consequently  compiiting  the  poptilation  of  Paris  at 
714,000  each  shop  is  frequented  by  260  persons,  just  twice 
as  many  as  in  Berlin.t 

Former  writers  have  paid  attention  to  the  ratio  of  the 
diflSsrent  modes  of  suicide  to  each  other ;  tod  in  a  subject  of 
so  much  importance,  no  investigation  is  destitute  of  interest 
Why  is  it  that  in  England,  and  as  has  been  pr^ously 
shown,  tdso  in  this  couhtfy,  hanging  is  ihe  usual  mode  of 
self-destruction,  whfle  in  Paris  the  suicide  throws  himself 
from  a  bridge,  or  out  of  a  windotir,  or  blows  out  his  brains 
with  a  pistol  ?    Is  it  not  indicative  of  the  national  tempera- 

*  Recherches  wax  lei  consommatione  de  toot  genre  de  la  Tille  de  Paria, 
*tc..  farlf,  ld2C— Si,  2  Tb.  filrb.  i.  6t. 

t  Piria,  1821  and  iailS-4i 

X  Colquhoun,  in  hie  well-known  work,  berotofbre  quoted,  giTes  the 
number  of  licensed  public  hoosea  in  London,  (for  twenty-four  yearal)  at 
sua,  and  cotepntes  that  the  t^orktng  classes  alon^  expend  ntftoaUy  on 
bMT  and  strong  liqnois,  upwards  of  three  miHiona  of  pooods  slerlkiff. 

^OL,  IV.  20 
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nent?  The  Englishman  and  the  German  buries  his  gnef 
in  private,  and  in  his  solitary  chamber  quietlf  puts  an  end 
to  his  joyless  existence.  The  Frenchmani  hoireTWi  hkn, 
even  at  this  fearful  moment,  to  bring  himself  upon  die 
scenoi  and  to  end  his  life  with  ecfat,  to  afford  to  the  quarter 
where  he  resides,  an  excellent  spectacle  which  shall  eali 
together  his  neighbors  to  mourn  for  him ;  and  hence  he  is 
desirous  to  see  and  hear  at  the  moment  he  is  leaving  die 
world.  The  modes  of  suicide  prerailing  in  Berlin,  from 
1768  to  1774,  were  published  by  Mohsen :  the  same  ntb 
from  1818  to  1821  is  more  clearly  seen  in  the  foUowuig 
table,  extracted  from  the  annual  summaries  in  Wadaech 
Journal. 
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20 

19 

10 

2 

•585 

As  a  pendant  to  this  table,  I  add  the  following,  com- 
piled from  the  data  furnished  by  the  Reeherches  SMit- 
tiques  sur  la  ViUe  de  Paris. 

*  Dr.  Burrows,  in  his  Coiimientirias»  4m.  on  Intaftity*  Lonteiy  lW» 
p.  447,  BoHotti  a  dUieniic*  of  tWiBtgr-&Ytt  im  Ui*  toialt,»W. 
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M9de»  If  Smieide  in  Paris. 
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89 
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376 
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46 

39 

37 

32 
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14 

325 

1821 

127 

60 

42 

33 

38 

25 

23 

348 

695 

25» 

197 

188 

177 

124 

91 

1781 

The  mftjoritf  of  suicides  in  BBrlin  select  (as  Appears  by 
the  afao^  table)  ts  the  mdde  of  their  death,  that  of  hang- 
mg;  for  if  we  consider  as  cases  of  suicide  one  half  of  all 
thssa  iwind  in  the  water,*  still  this  nnnober  would  not  be 
equti  to  that  bf  hanging.   Snicide  by  shooting  is  the  next. 

I  Med  hardly  remark  that  this  mode  of  sucide  is  almost 
always  chosen  by  tHen,  nerertheless  from  the  total  of  163 
saicides  under  this  head,  four  females  were  found  suffi- 
aieatly  courageous  to  select  this  most  uncertain  mode  of 
death.  It  should  not  be  forgotten',  that  most  of  the  cases 
of  tttidde  of  Ihis  kind,  took  place  after  the  great  wars  of 
1816  and  1817,  when  the  people  generally  had  become 
aoeuilOBisd  to  (he  u^  of  fire-arms.  The  distressing  mode 
of  dsath  by  stabbing,  and  cutting  the  throat  was  made  use  of 
hf  ferty-niike  pehons.  Wilfa  the  exception  of  three  mer- 
chants and  one  student,  these  cases  of  suicide  were  entirely 
firom  tfa»  lowest  class  of  people:  and  consisted  principally 
of  jotmeymen  belonging  to  ^  lesser  trades,  besides  ten 
ffmaies  ;  cM&ri^  paribus^  a  fer  less  number  of  females  than 
drowned,  since  of  sixty  persons  drowned,  eighteen 
women  and  girls.  By  ftu^  flie  larger  proportion  of 
h&9nmk^  hate  deolrdyed  themseites  by  jumping 


*  TX  ihotttd  b«  obMrrad  llMt  tks  tMiai  of  ittenpted  faicid«»  whidi  &aTe 
to  tfao  public  knowlodgoy  are  inelodod. 
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out  of  windows,  since  of  nineteen  enninerated  under  this 
head,  no  less  than  twelve  were  femaies.   And  here  I  nogjlA 
ask,  whether  a  copiparison  with  the  citizens  of  Paiis  is 
improper,  and  also,  whether  the  opinion  heretofore  expres- 
sed concerning  theip  is  qot  confirmed?    A  Frenchman, 
bjr  the  sensibility  and  versatility  of  his  nervous  system,  9s 
well  as  his  vanity,  has  much  similarity  to  woman.     Death 
by  poisoning  is  selected  only  by  few  persons ;  because  the 
particular  action  of  poisons  is  known  OQly  by  &w,  and  the 
means  of  procuring  poisons,  under  the  present  admiiaMe 
eondition  of  our  m^ical  statutes,  are  very  difficult    This 
mode  of  death,  for  the  above  reasons,  is  not  usually  made 
use  of  by  the  lower  classes :  of  the  ten  cases  of  suicide 
found  under  this  head,  two  were  merchants,  one  a  physi- 
cian, one  a  painter  (by  eaah  of  whom  poison  could  easily 
b^  procured) — three  men  unknown  and  three  females,    h 
is  remarkable,  how  very  frequent  poisoning  by  sulphurie 
apid,  accidentally  and  intentionally,  has,  in  late  years,  be- 
come in  this  (X>untry ;  although  ip  most  cases  death  has 
not  ensued.     By  the  introductioq  of  English  blacking, 
[atiefelmchse^)  luciier  matches,  ice  this  pr^paraticm  has 
become  an  indispensable  requisite  in  every  fiunily,  con^ 
Stantly  on  sale  at,  and  easily  procurable  fiom  the  apotheca- 
ry shops,  because  in  all  the  regulatiops  concerning  the  sale 
of  poiaons,  none  of  the  mineral  acids  are  included. 

A  question  of  the  highest  in^Kurtance,  yet  remains  on- 
answeredt  Authors,  of  great  eminence,  have  drawn  at- 
tention to  the  connection  in  certain  countries  between  the 
propensity  to  suicide,  and  the  prevailing  lelig^;  and 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  suidde  is  more  rare  in 
Catholic,  than  in  Protestant  countries.  Blumbubach  re. 
markjs,  that  from  investigations  in  Switzerland,  he  had 
found,  that  suicide  was  more  prevalent  in  the  reformid 
canton  of  Emmenthal,  than  in  London,*  and  that  in  gene- 
ral suicide  was  moie.fiequent  in  Protestant  SwitKrlaod, 

*  Medic,  Bibliotb,  {1. 1,  p.  1S4. 
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than  in  the  Gatbolic  cantons.*    If  he  bad  added  hawewer^ 
that  in  the  Proteetant  cantons,  the  inhabitants  were  ibeef 
tv€averSf  Jeading  a  sedentary  life,  and  linog  in  damp  eel^- 
lars,  while  in  the  small  Catholic  cantons,  they  were  moan; 
taioeeis  and  fanners,  the  influence  of  their  religion  would 
appear  to  have  exertedi  less  influmce  upon  the  dtflbreDCO 
of  their  propensity  to  suicide,  than  their  physical  mode  of 
life.     Nevertheless  Blumenbaeh  adds  die  following  m- 
inark:  <«it  is  very  generally  proved,  and  is  worthy  of  en* 
quiry,  whether  the  various  religious  prejudices^  to  which 
the  majority  of  uneducated  Oatholics  cling,  <»r  some  of  them 
may  not  be  beneficial  preventives  against  this  horrible  pro- 
penrity."    Adopting  the  same  reasons,  that  religious  pre^ 
judice  fetters  the  minds  of  orthodox  Catholics,  prohibiting 
all  thought  and  scruple  about  religion,  etc.  Burrows  an 
eminent  Engli^  authcv,  heretofore  cited,  states  that  in- 
sanity is  less  common  in  Catholic,  than  in  Protestant 
countries.    Amoldt  and  Osiandert  also,  maintain  the  opi- 
nion, that'  suicide  is  more  prevalent  in  Protestant,  than 
in  Catholic  countries.     The  fcrmer  bases  his  opinion, 
upon  indulgsncfis  so  easily  obtained  by  Catholics,  dieir 
bigotted  attachment  to.theii  religion,  the  absolution  of  sina 
procured-by  a  light  c^emony,  and  a  trifling  penance,  and 
Ihat  therefore  they  would  be  less  disposed  to  melancholy 
and  insanity.    Osiander  controverts  this  explanation,  and 
thinks,  that  the  reason  is,  ^because  that  confession  and 
extreme  unction  are  regarded  by  the  Catholic  as  sacra- 
meots,  which  in  addition  to  the  holy  eucfaarist,  will  secure 
fat  him  a  blessed  etenrity.    Hence  the  last  and  strongest 
wish  of  a  true  Catholic  is  to  leave  this  world  after  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  holy  sacraments.    But  as  by  suicide  he 
forfeits  this  happy  hereafter,  so  only  can  an  irreligious  w 

•  Ibid,  170. 
t  Ut  sapni,  p,  186. 

t  BeobtehtQDgen  uber  die  Natur,  Arten,  UfS9c|>eii,  and  Verhutmig  dei 
W^Dsinof  ^Dd  der  ToUheit    A.  d.  E.  Uip?E.  1784,  9vq.  p.  2?. 
§Ut8i]pr»,p.  2^, 
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depnmd  OnlhoUe  inteiitionallj  conmiit  such  a  orime,  and 
anler  npoa  an  eteniit7,  from  which  he  has  nothing  to 
bopci  except  peidition.  The  PioteetaDt  Christian}  the 
liolharan  and  GalTimeti  thinke  and  reasons  very  differently 
oat  this  nbject.  Witfi  the  faith  of  the  thief  on  the  croas, 
that  the  ^^^lereiful  God,  through  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christy  will  reoeive  the  trae  penitent,  and  pardon  his  8inS| 
without  auricolar  con&asion)  the  encharist  or  extreme 
uaetioni  and  in  the  deelarotion  of  the  Saviear  be  with  him 
to-daj  in  Paradise,  he  commits  salf^destmction,  in  tlie  oer- 
tain  hope,  that  the  allHaserciful  will  also  pardon  this  ket 
ma/*  Thisseenm  to  ma  to  be  the  best  explanation  that  can 
be  oflsraL  An  eminent  theologian,*  says  in  reference  to  Ae 
above  remark,  that  fbt  doctrines  of  the  Cathohc  church 
lalaliFe  to  suieide  are  as  strict  as  those  of  the  Proteatant : 
bot  the  qneslion  stiU  recurs — What  are  the  &ctb  as  to  the 
falJD  of  suicides  in  Catholic  and  Protestant  countries  ? 
The  following  results,  which  embrace  the  whole  Prussian 
kingdom,  (containing  a  population  of  eleven  millJons,)  and 
osntinued  ibr  five  yea^  may  afford  some  certain  basis  aa 
to  this  oountry ;  and  give  more  accurate  results,  than  if 
we  had  eompared,  (as  has  been  done)  the  Protestaat  cities 
ef  London  rad  Berlin  with  the  Catholic  cities  of  Paris  and 
Yienna,  because  in  such  large  cities,  a  great  number  of 
other  and  often  unknown  causes  are  active,  wUeh  make 
the  inflnenoe  of  mligion  uncertain. 

Tiie  Prussian  provincea,  Brandenburg,  Pomennia,  Sax^ 
euy  and  East  Prussia,  are,  with  the  exception  of  Erme- 
landa  and  EichsMdes,  ahnoet  exclusively  of  the  rsfoimed 
religion»t  The  proportion  of  suicides,  in  these  provin- 
ces, as  has  been  previously  shown  is  very  large,  on  im 
avenge  gieater  than  in  the  other  provinces.  Thus  in 
Brandenburg,  the  proportion  is  as  14;  100,000,  in  Pome- 

^  StaudliD,  p.  279. 

t  For  the  fbU«wiiig  ttetemeDtf  fta  to  the  proportion  of  raligtont  is  tiio 
dSftrent  prefintet,  too  the  work  already  quoted ;  iUbonicht  dor  Bodes- 
aicho  and  BoTolkorang  dot  Pr.  Staatat,  p.  60,  (J. 
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rania  7:  100,000,  ia  Saaeony  10:  100,000,  in  EasI  Vnmm 
T  z  100,000 ;  in  the  aggregato  of  the  ft>ar  proviaceB,  «l  9|  i 
100,000. 

Next  to  these  pvcmiiees,  Silesia  has  the  latgeat  Mnnber 
of  Pioteetants,  the  proportion  beii^  frfe-nintbe  PiDtoitanta 
to  finir-ninths  Oathoiios :  and  the  ratio  of  snieidef  as  0: 
100,000. 

in  West  Prussia  where  both  religions  are  nearly  equals 
oat  of  100,000  persiODs  there  only  six  suicide. 

The  Catholic  religion  is  predominant  in  the  remaining 
four  prorince^  of  the  Prnssian  kingdom.  Poaen  haa 
soBiewhat  lesa  than  two-thirds  Catholic  to  one4hird  J?s^ 
Ceatant,  and  only  five  suieides  to  100,000  c(  th^  pc^nlatieii^ 
In  Westphalia  three-fifkba  are  Catholie  and  two-fiftha 
Protestant,  suicide  is  here  reduced  to  the  small  pr<^rtioQ 
of  3:  100,000. 

In  both  of  the  Rhenish  provinces,  Cleveberg  and  tha 
Ijower  fthine,  the  inhabitants  are  nearly  all  Catholic  — 
seven-ninths  beii^  Catholic,  two-ninths  Protestant,  and 
the  ratio  of  suicide  in  the  former  is  as  4 :  100,000,  in  tha 
latter  only  2:  100,000. 

This  sketch  is  sufficiently  inlelligible^  Many  other 
causes,  as  climate,  physical  occupation,  political  and  eco^ 
Bomical  relations,  etc;,  may  exert  an  influence,  bot  the  fact 
is  estaUished,  that  during  these  five  years,  suicide  was  fiut 
taoie  frequent  in  the  Protestant  than  ^l  the  Catholic  pro* 
vinces.  It  is  nearly  the  same  among  the  Jews,  In  the 
four  first  named  provinees,  the  proportion  of  Jews  to 
Chrisliaoa  is  as  1 :  243 ;  in  jSilesia  1  :•  125 ;  in  Westpbaliv 
1 :  110 ;  in  the  two  Rhenish  provinces  1 :  100 ;  in  Wes1| 
Prussia  1 :  48 ;  and  in  Fosen  1 :  1&  The  provinces  ia 
which  the  greatest  number  of  Jews  reside,  are  not  remark^ 
able  for  a  ],arge  proportion  of  suicides,  but  the  reverse^ 

In  the  capital  a  similar  ratio  exists,  fbr  the  cases  of  sui<r 
cide  smong  the  Catholics  and  Jews,  during  the  last  tien  or 
twelve  yeai^,  have  been  very  few.    We  haTc  ^eietisfort 
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spoken  of  the  Catholics ;  the  key  to  this  phenomeha  anMmg 
the  Jewft  is  at  hand.  Formey,  an  eminent  physician, 
too  early  lost  to  science,  sap  that  <<  among  the  Jews,  we 
find  few  dronkards ;  and  I  am  coniinced,  he  adds,  that 
the  cause  is  solely  for  the  reason,  that  they  do  not  frequent 
the  spirit  shops  where  they  would  be  ridicnled  and  de- 
spised." Thus  in  the  first  place,  the  principal  cause  of 
suicide,  drunkenness,  does  not  exist  among  the  Jews.  In 
the  second  plac*e,  a  strong,  painful  love  of  life,  as  the  sum- 
mum  bonuntj  characterizes  tbid  nation.  Their  facility 
for  business  prevents  them  from  filllitig  into  poverty  and 
distress,  and  the  r<»markable  Cate  of  the  community,  parti- 
cularly of  the  richet  members^  preserves  theih  mentally 
and  physically  firom  want  and  wretchedness.  In  fact, 
this  solicitude  for  those  in  misfortune  is  the  prindpai 
cause,  that  for  twelve  3rears  from  1812  to  1S23  only  three 
Ittembsrs  of  the  French  (evangelical)  colony,  consisting  of 
6000  persons^  (committed  suicide:  while  this  union  aflbrded 
Very  many,  various  and  powerful  aids  to  its  nnfortunatei 
llnd  destitute  members. 

t  cannot  conclude  this  essay,  without  referring;  ib  a 
subject  which  was  recently  introduced  in  the  trial  of  thif 
famous  Fonk,  which  is  not  treated  of  in  any  medical 
work,  but  is  not  without  interest  to  the  medical  jurist ;  I 
fnean  the  relation,  in  which,  tinder  given  circumstances^ 
the  number  of  suicides  stands  to  that  of  murder^  and 
homiddes.  If  a  dead  body  were  found  from  which  it  ins 
difficult  ot  impossible  to  ascertain,  whether  the  death  was 
6ccasidned  by  suicide  or  mu^et,  it  might  for  ihstance,  iil 
A  country  where  suicide  Was  Veify  prevalent  and  mnrdet 
tare,  be  presumed  with  ^om^  degtee  of  probability,  that  iii 
the  given  case  the  death  was  by  suicide,  and  vice  veraoi 
Indeed  Benzenberg,  an  ingenious  advocate  of  Fonk,  in  the 
essay  above  quoted,  from  the  fact  of  the  extraordinary  ma-* 
jority  of  suicides  above  murders  in  a  Rhenish  tovm  Elfoer- 
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feld|  laid  the  foundation  for  his  opinion  that  the  derk 
Gonen  was  not  murdered,  but  fell  by  his  own  hand.  I 
add  the  following  table  of  the  number  of  suicides  and 
murders  in  all  the  cities  of  the  Prussian  kingdom  during 
five  years :  and  if  the  medical  jurist  should  give  to  it  only 
the  value,  that  it  really  deserves,  still  in  reference  ta 
morals,  it  will  not  be  considered  as  irrelevant. 


Suicide*. 

Miirdara  and  fiomieidw: 

1818 

339 

ir 

1819 

453 

24 

1820 

473 

40 

1821 

456 

40 

1822 

44Si 

45 

2164  ir6 

Where  the  proportion  is  as  one  homicide  to  twelve  sui- 
cides. By  more  strict  investigations  the  remarkable  fact 
appeared,  very  extraordinary  in  reference  to  the  attempt 
made  on  the  trial  of  Fonk,  that  in  no  one  of  the  Prussian 
provinces,  did  the  number  of  suicides  approximate  so  near* 
ly  to  that  of  murder,  as  in  the  cities  of  the  province  of  thii 
Lower  Rhine.    They  are  as  follows : 


1818 

4  saicides  and 

Stnnideni 

1819 

14     do 

1    do 

1820 

11      do 

6    do 

1821 

17      do 

14    do 

1822 

7      do 

14    do 

63  *  38 

a  proportion  which  is  shown  by  no  other  part  of  the  king, 
dom. 

Thus  much  upon  a  subject  of  the  highest  ittiportancej  to 
which  I  would  direct  the  attention  of  philanthropists,  md 
upom  wfncli)  it  was  perhaps  the  time,  einvwrt  zu^prechm. 

VOL.  IV.  21 
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APPENDIX. 

I  have  endeavored  to  render  the  preceding  translatioa 
aa  strictly  literal  as  the  idiom  of  the  two  languages  would  per- 
mit, and  have  collected  together  a  few  statistical  facts  relative 
to  suicide,  which  have  been  published  since  Dr.  Casper^s 
work  was  written. 

Dr.  Burrows,  ih  his  Commentaries  on  Insanity,  assij^s  as 
an  influential  cause  of  suicide,  not  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Casper, 
**  the  rapid  and  immense  increase  of  periodical  journals^' 
His  remarks  may  not  be  uninteresting : 

'*  There  is  another  and  still  more  influential  cause,  though 
unnoticed,  of  the  increase  of  suicide,  and  that  is  the  rapid  and 
immense  increase  6f  periodical  journals.  There  are  few  per- 
sons now,  comparatively,  in  this  country,  who  cannot  read ; 
and  the  means  of  so  doing  is  amply  supplied  by  a  teeriiing 
and  cheap  press.  As  the  eagerness  for  this  species  of  grati- 
ficati6tt  has  augmented,  the  public  taste  has  become  more  vi- 
tiated and  debased,  and  hence  nothing  is  found  so  attractive 
as  tales  of  horror  and  of  wonder,  and  every  coroner's  inquest 
on  an  unhappy  being  who  has  destroyed  himself,  is  read  with 
extraordinary  avidity.  Not  content  with  domestic  horrors, 
we  see  our  most  respectable  diurnal  paipers  industriously  se- 
lecting from  every  foreign  source  these  lamentable  proofs  of 
the  degradation  of  humanity,  and  dressing  them  in  colors  to 
excite  commiseration  rather  than  the  abhorrence  of  Ghristiaii 
feeling. 

**  Who  can  doubt  that  the  frequency  and  general  difiiision 
of  these  reports  familiarise  the  mind  of  the  lowest  ranks  with 
suicide,  and  thus  diminish  the  detestation  which  ought  to  be 
felt  at  the  mere  contemplation  of  acts  so  repugnant  to  God, 
tfnd  derogatory  to  man."     (pp.  447-8,  Lond.  ed.  1828.') 

M.  Hoffman,  director  of  the  statistical  bureau  of  Berlin-, 
in  a  "  Statistical  view  of  the  births  and  deaths  in  the  Prussian 
States  in  the  fifteen  years,  from  1820  to  1834,^^  (translated 
from  the  German  by  Walter  Ruding  Deverell  Esq.  and  pub- 
lished ih  the  Transactions  of  the  London  Statistical  Society,) 
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gives  th«  following  tabular  statement  of  those  who  died  vio-> 
lent  deaths  from  a  variety  of  accideats : 

Yean.  Males.  Females.  Total. 

1820-22  12,452  3,980  16|432 

1823-25  13,033  4,031  17,064 

1826-28  13,997  4,140  18,187 

1829-31  14,325  4,419  18,744 

1832-35  15,710  4,279  19,989 

In  the  15  years,     69,517  20,849  90,366 

la  this  number  of  cases  of  violent  death  there  is  includ^ec} 
t}ie  following  number  of  suicides ;  namely,  of 

Males, .., 13,699 

Females, 2,981 

Total 16,680 

The  remaining  portion  of  deaths  are  registered  as  cases  of 
ftUal  accidents :  namely,  of 

Males, r 55,818 

Females, 17,868 

Total,  73,686 

<*  The  difference,"  hjs  adds, ''  in  the  amount  of  these  two  clas- 
ses of  deaths  is  so  far  inconsequential  as  that,  in  numerous  in'- 
stances,  it  cannot  with  certainty  be  ascertained  whether  or  not 
a  suicide  has  been  committed.  The  probability  is,  that  cases  of 
suicide  are  much  more  numerous  than  the  police  are  aware  of, 
and  consequently  more  than  are  registered  as  such  in  the  list  of 
deaths.  Many  cases  of  suicide  are  entered  in  the  Bills  of  Mor- 
tality not  even  as  fatal  a^cidenta^  but  as  deaths  occasioned  by 
apoplexy  and  other  sudden  attacks  of  disease.  Such  instances 
of  misnomer  probably  occurred  more  frequently  in  past  years 
than  at  present ;  it  is  therefore  not  i^nreasonable  to  conclude 
;hat,  if  more  of  these  instances  were  publicly  known,  the  num- 
ber of  suicides  here  given  would  be  considerably  increased. 

Ii^  each  triennial  period  ifhich  lies  between  two  censuses  the 
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amount  of  accidental  and  violent  deaths  is  increased,  and  in- 
deed in  a  ratio  something  greater  than  that  of  the  increase  of 
population.  The  mean  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  for  18t&0- 
22  are  to  that  of  1832-84  as  1,000,000  to  1,165,484 ;  so  that 
to  correspond  with  the  ratio  of  increase  in  the  population,  the 
number  of  violent  deaths  which  in  the  triennial  period  1820- 
32,  was  16(432,  should  in  1882-34  have  been  19,150,  but  the 
number  re|;istered  in  this  latter  period  is  19,989. 

The  progress  of  improvement  in  morals  and  manners,  and 
the  more  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  of  wealth,  ought 
naturally  to  diminish  the  number  of  these  fatal  occurrences ; 
but  the  increase  of  human  activity,  self-confidence,  and  a 
sense  of  honor,  ofTen  ill-founded  and  fatuitous,  have  certainly 
served  to  increase  the|;i^. 

On  an  average,  in  1,000,000  males  who  died,  there  were 
24,697  instances  of  violent  death ;  and  in  1,000,000  females 
who  died,  the  number  of  deaths  from  similar  causes  was 
7,800 ;  that  is,  very  nearly  1  in  40  among  the  males,  and 
among  the  females  1  in  127." 

The  following  notices  on  the  statistics  of  suicide  were  col- 
lected from  Wildberg's  Jahrhuch  d.  ges.  S.  A.  far  1837  and 
published  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review  for  July 
^887. 

Paris.    The  number  of  suicides  in  Paris  were  for 


1880 

269 

1833 

333 

im 

377 

](834 

436 

1882 

369 

1835 

477 

This  is  in  the  ratio  of  about  one  suicide  out  of  every  ome 
hundred  deaths  ;  while  obserres  the  reporter,  in  England,  the 
the  land  of  8^icide  (  !  )  the  proportion  is  not  greater  than  o9^ 
qxjlX  oi  ef  try  five  hundred  deaths.  (Althpvgb  we  think  that  \jt 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  average  number  of  suicides,  in  relat- 
ion to  the  total  deaths,  is  considerably  less  in  England  thfiP 
in  France,  we  much  doubt  whether  the  ratio  here  given,  of 
l-OOOthSy  be  correct ;  since  so  little  attention  is  paid  by  the 
government  of  this  country  to  the  collection  an^  publication 
.  of  the  details.    B.  &  F.  M.  R.) 

Napues.    During  the  year  1886,  out  of  a  population  of 
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3&7,283  soulBy  there  were  not  moiie  than  thirty-one  caaea  of 
suicide. 

8t  Pxtxr8BUBGh.  The  number  of  auicidea  in  this  capital, 
for  the  years  1881, 1832  and  1833,  did  not  exceed  104;  which 
presents  an  avera^  of  about  thirty-four  annuiAIy.  They 
were  mostly  confined  to  the  lower  classes  of  society. 

BoHXMiA.  In  this  kinj^om  during  the  year  1835,  thct 
deaths  amounted  to  119,438,  of  these  there  were  188  cases  of 
suicidey  which  is  in  the  ratio  of  about  one  suicide  out  of  600 
dea^s. 

JiOWXiL  AusTEiA.  From  the  1st  November,  1835,  to  tho 
ei^d  of  Gk^tober,  1836,  there  were  40,556  deaths,  and  out  of 
these  109  cases  of  suicide.  This  gives  a  ratio  of  about  one  i^ 
457,     WildUrg'*  Jahrhuchf  d.  ges.  S.  J^  3  B.  2  h.  ^897* 
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Art.  X.     Statistics  of  the  Medical  Colleges  of 
the  United  States.    By  T.  Romeyn  Beck,  M.  D. 

[Commtinicated^by  the  author.] 

I  have  for  some  time  past  bisen  engjiged  in  cpUeptiQg  an4 
arrangiag  the  statistics  of  our  medical  cpUegps.  Apart  from 
the  wish  to  ascertaia  how  many  persops  ia  the  United  States 
were  annually  devoting  themselves  to  the  study  of  the 
science,  I  was  further  desirous  of  testing  by  figures,  the 
oonfident  but  discordant  assertions  that  from  time  to  time 
have  been  made  concerning  the  number  of  students  in  this 
state,  and  the  proportion  that  have  left  it  to  attend  medical 
lectures  in  other  states.  With  the  increase  of  materials^  I 
have  also  found  myself  enabled  to  add  some  information 
concerning  the  number  of  graduates  of  the  respective  col- 
leges and  their  places  of  residence. 

I  trust  that  the  arrangement  of  the  above  information 
^n  a  tabular  form,  will  be  both  interesting  and  useful.  It 
inust  certainly  prove  useful  since  it  substitutes  tmth  in 
^he  place  of  assertion — and  at  the  same  time  corrects  the 
wretched  inaccuracy  of  those  works  to  which  we  are  at 
present  accustomed  to  look  for  correct  statistics.  I  have 
however  to  state  that  respecting  several  institutions,  my 
information  is  not  entirely  complete,  and  I  must  rely  upon 
the  liberality  of  those  who  are  or  have  been  attached  to 
piem  to  supply  the  deficiencies. 

I  propose  publishing  in  the  present  number  of  the  Trans- 
actions, the  statistics  of  a  few  colleges  of  which  I  have 
pbtained  lUl  the  information  needed  or  intended  to  be  qsed 
in  the  present  communication.  Through  this,  the  plan 
which  I  purpose  following  will  be  understood. 

1.  UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 
The  sources  from  which  I  have  obU^ined  the  succeeding 
tables  are — a  series  of  Annual  Catalogues  of  the  stu- 
dents n^atjriculating  from  1830-^1  to  1838-39  inclusive.-- 
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««  A  Catalogue  of  the  Medical  Graduates  of  the  Uuiversity 
**  of  Pennsylvania,  with  an  historical  sketch  of  the  origin, 
"  progress  and  present  state  of  the  Medical  Department 
**  Published  by  direction  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the 
«  University."  Philadelphia,  1S36.  For  all  of  these  I  am 
indebted  to  the  kindness  of  my  valued  friend,  the  Rev. 
"Dr*  Ludlow,  Provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
I  have  also  consulted  Professor  Wood's  Address  to  the 
Medical  Graduates  of  the  University,  March  1836,  with 
its  appendix,  and  the  volumes  Of  the  Eclectic  Repertory — 
Chapman's  Philadelphia  Journal  of  the  Medical  and  Phy- 
sical Sciences,  both  series — the  American  Journal  of  the 
Medical  Sciences,  and  of  Hazard's  Register  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  Medical  School  of  Philadelphia  was  founded  in 
1766.  It  does  not  fall  within  my  plan  to  notice  its  his- 
tory further  than  to  state,  that  in  1791,  a  union  was  ^f. 
fected  between  the  College  of  Philadelphia  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  (both  of  whom  had  establishM 
medical  faculties)  and  the  school  was  thereafter,  and  until 
the  present  time,  is  contihued  under  its  prei^tot  titlev 
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TABLE  I. 

tMietU  ChradtuOet  of  the  University  of  Peimsffivama, 

from  1791  to  183S  indutive. 


No.  of  OrtdlMtM; 

No-ofOndoMM. 

1791 

6 

1616 

70 

1792 

i 

1817 

74 

1793 

id 

1818 

87 

1794 

8 

1819 

102 

1796 

4 

1820 

78 

17% 

4 

1821 

66 

1797 

16 

182^ 

77 

1798 

12 

1823 

ioi 

1799 

8 

1824 

96 

1800 

lo 

18^6 

111 

l80i 

io 

1826 

114 

1802 

22 

1827 

131 

1803 

16 

1828 

133 

1804 

16 

1951 

1806 

24 

1806 

21 

1^ 

109 

1807 

31 

1830 

127 

1808. 

60 

1831 

151 

1809 

6a> 

1832 

134 

1810 

66 

1833 

117 

1811 

65 

1834 

146 

1812 

fo 

1836 

136 

1813 

61 

1836 

132 

1814 

62 

1837 

162 

1816 

44 

1838 

167 

—       1369 
Total,  3320 
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In  Mr.  Hazard's  valuable  <<  Register  of  Pennsylvania,' 
(and  which  I  regret  to  say  is  now  discontinued,)  vol.  2^ 
p.  112,  the  residences  of  the  graduates  from  1791  to  182S 
are  given.  Taking  the  summary  as  there  stated,  and 
adding  the  results  obtained  from  Table  2,  we  shall  obtain 
the  respective  totals  for  fotty-eight  years. 


TABLR  lit. 

R«iid«iie«fraiii 

VLmUkaemtnm 

nVltoianindoaiviBw 

umtoumimlmkn. 

IVM 

Penns^lvaniay 

473 

319 

792 

Virginia, 

632 

418 

1050 

South-Carolina, 

161 

68 

219 

Maryland, 

117 

34 

151 

New-Jersey, 

100 

56 

166 

North-Carolina, 

85 

102 

187 

Georgia, 

77 

76 

152 

Delaware, 

66 

27 

83 

Kentucky, 

36 

18 

63 

New-York, 

28 

39 

67 

District  of  Columbia, 

24 

16 

39 

Massachusetts^ 

19 

6 

26 

Tennessee, 

14 

32 

46 

West-Indies, 

12 

7 

19 

Mississippi  and  Louisiana, 

9 

44 

63 

Ohio  and  N.  W.  Territory, 

9  Ohio,Ia.d&IlL12 

21 

Connecticut, 

6 

13 

18 

Canada, 

6 

6 

11 

New-Hampshire> 

4 

3      4 

7 

Alabama, 

4 

42 

46 

Rhode-Island, 

4 

8 

12 

Missouri, 

3 

1 

4 

Maine, 

1 

6 

7 

Great  Britain, 

7) 

Brabant, 

1  }  Europe,  7 

16 

Swabia, 

0 

Unknown, 

76 

75 

Carried  forward, 

1961 

136S 

3309 
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Brought  forward, 


Vnml'nUtoiBB.    Fran Iflit to  1998. 

1951  1358 

Florida,  4 
Vermont,  1 
U.  S.Army,! 
Nova-Scotia,  4 
S.  America,  1 


1951 


1369 


171 

3309 
4 
I 
1 


3320 


The  namber  of  stadents  matriculating,  is  stated  in  se* 
veral  of  the  pablications  already  referred  to,  as  follows: 

TABI,E  IV. 


1810-11 

406 

1825-26 

440 

1811-12 

387 

1826-27 

441 

1812-13 

349 

1827-28 

409 

1813-14 

346 

1828-29 

362 

1814-16 

319 

1829-30 

421 

1815-16 

388 

1830-31 

410 

181fr-17 

436 

1831-32 

390 

1817-18 

465 

1832-33 

368 

1818-19 

422 

1833-34 

431 

1819-20 

330 

1834-35 

392 

1820-21 

325 

1835-36 

397 

1821-22 

367 

1836-37 

401 

1822-23 

455 

1837-38 

380 

1823-24 

424 

1638-39 

402 

1824-25 

487 

NoTXfl.— 1831422.    Dr.  Wood  itatei  the  number  to  be  886,  bat  the 
annual  catalogue  includes  890  namea. 

1882-33.  Dr.  Wood  atatea  the  number  to  be  887;  the  annual  cata- 
logue 36a 

1883-34.  Dr.  Wood  givea  the  number  as  482 ;  the  annual  catalogue  481 . 

1834-85.  Dr.  Wood  giTM  the  number  as  390 ;  the  annual  catalogue  8d8. 

1836-86.    Dr.  Wood  gives  the  number  as  898,  and  the  adnual  catalogue 
agrsei  with  this,  but  on  adding  together  the  summary,  the  total  will  be 
ltobe897. 
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On  adding  together  the  num^r  of  students  from  1816-  I 
17  to  1827-88  inclusive,  the  total  will  be  found  to  be  4991.  ' 
Mr.  Hazard  (Register  of  Penoaylvania,  vol.  2,  p.  112)  gives 
the  following  residences. 


From  Pennsylvania,                         1721 

(1 

Virginia,                                 1371 

(( 

South-Carolina,                         316 

C( 

North-Carolina,                          299 

C( 

New-Jersey,                              279 

(C 

Georgia,                                    246 

i< 

Delaware,                                 154 

« 

Maryland,                                 164 

« 

New-England,  New^York  and 

Canada,                                   169 

a 

Western  Country,                     201 

a 

Louisiana,                                    8 

u 

Mississippi,                                   3 

« 

Florida,                                       1 

(C 

Europe,                                         3 

u 

West-Indies,                                 8 

it 

Alabama,                                    19 

it 

District  of  Columbia,                   30 

u 

Unknown,                                 9 

4991 

The  residences  of  the  students  from  1830-31  to  1838- 
39,  will  be  seen  in  the  following  table. 
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I  also  subjoin  the  fbllowing  as  of  some  interest. 
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«.    MEDICAL  SCBOOL  OF  TRANSYLVANIA  UNI- 
VERSITY,  LEXINGTON,   KENTUCKY. 

The  following  table  of  Medical  Students  and  Graduates 
at  this  school,  is  taken  from  a  Transylvania  Medical 
Journal  Extra,  published  in  1838,  and  which  also  con- 
lain;  an  alphabetical  catalogue  of  all  the  graduates  from 
ISaO  to  1838  inclusiTe. 
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Years, 

Number 

Number 

Students. 

Graduates 

181^20 

87 

7 

1820-21 

98 

14 

1821-22 

188 

37 

1822.28 

171 

61 

1823-24 

200 

46 

1824-25 

234 

56 

1825-26 

281 

65 

1826-27 

190 

58 

1887-28 

162 

63 

1828-29 

206 

40 

1829-30 

199 

72 

1830-81 

210 

54 

1831-^32 

215 

74 

1832-38 

222 

69 

1883-34 

262 

66 

1884-35 

259 

'       88 

1835-86 

262 

75. 

1886-87 

242 

78 

1887-88 

227 

64 

3800 

1057 

Residence  of  the  Graduates. 
No.  2. 
This  table  Is  compiled  from  the  alphabetical  table  af^ 
ready  referred  to. 


Kentucky,,. 406 

Tennessee, 157 

Alabama,  • 108 

Mississippi, ^  •  < . .  •  64 

Virginia, * . .  73 

Georgia,  # 48 

South-Carolina,  . . « •  ^   .  81 

North-Carolina, 26 

Louisiana,  • .  10 

Missouri,  • 19 

Ohio,.., 26 

lUinoiB, • . .  V  • « . .  f  14 


1  Indiana, « 11 

Pennsylvania, U 

Delaware, 1 

District  of  Columbia,  . .  1 

New-York, 9 

Florida, 1 

Michigan, 3 

Arkansas, 1 

Maryland, 3 

T6i«8,. 1 

iretend^ , , .  5 

1057 
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Residence  of  Sttidents. 
The  number  of  students,  as  given  in  successive  volames 
of  the  Transylvania  Journal,  differs  somewhat,  (but.  not 
materially)  from  the  numbers  stated  in  the  first  table.  I 
mention  this,  because  the  following  are  compiled  from  the 
annual  catalogues.    The  differences  are  as  follows : 

In  1828-^    ^sss?o?.X5sr!;sr**    203 

1830—31  do  211 

1831—32  do  213 

1832—33  do  226 

.  1833—34  do  260 

1834—35  do  255 

1835—36  do  260 
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I  received  the  Catalogue  of  the  Transylvania  Univer- 
sity for  1838-39  subsequent  to  the  pubhcation  of  the  pre- 
vious pages,  but  hav»  added  the  residence  of  the  aludents 
for  that  period  in  the  table.  On  summuig  up  these  with 
the  number  contained  in  No/1,  the  total  will  be  found  to 
be  4011.  It  b  however  stated  in  the  Transylvania  Jour* 
nal|  vol.  12^  p.  247,  that  the  whole  number  of  pupils  has 
been  4031. 

So  also  if  the  graduates  of  1838-39  be  added,  the  total 
of  graduates  will  ."be  1108.  Jfi  the  same  Journal  it  is  said 
to  be  1112. 

The  residence  of  the  graduates  of  1838-39  was  as  fol- 
lows : 


Kentucky, ....  25 

Tennessee, 10 

Mississippi,  • , 5 

Alabama,. ..,,....«... .     2 

Missouri, 1 

Georgia, 2 


North-Carolina, 1 

Maryiandt  . .  * . : 4 

Arkansas, , ,       1 

51 


The  medical  department  of  Transylvania  University 
was,  I  believe,  founded  or  incorporated  in  1S18,  but  I  find 
it  mebtioned  in  the  Transylvania  Journal  of  Medicine, 
vol.  11,  p.  498,  that  the  school  was  organized  in  the  autumn 
of  1817,  —  that  the  class  of  students  at  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion numbered  twenty,  and  that  the  degree  of  M.  D.  was 
conferred-on  one  candidate.  «  This  was  the  first  medical 
degree  conferred  west  of  the  mountains^ 


Erratum,— On  page  176, 1833-^,  for  250  re^d  260. 
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3.  WILLOUGHBY  UNIVERSITY  OF  LAKE  ERIE. 

This  institution  went  into  operation  in  the  autamn  of 
1836. 


Number  of  Students. 


Antbmitjr. 

1836-36 

23 

Catal(^e. 

1836-37 

51 

do 

1837-38 

66 

do 

1838-39 

40 

do 

Residence  of  Students. 


183&.36 


1886-37 


1837-38 


1838-39 


Ohio, 

New-York, 

Ne  w-Hampshirey  • 
Penngylvaniai « • . 

Michigan, 

Connecticut, 

New-Jersey,  ..., 
VermoQfe  ••,••,. 
Canada, 


16 

4 

1 


1« 


1 
3 
2 

1 

1 


28 


51 


55 


28 
5 


1 
2 
2 


40 


OnchalM. 

mi. 

uta. 

1836, 

6 

Ohio,             4 

4 

4 

1837, 

6 

New-York,     1 

2 

2 

1838, 

8 

Michigan,     . . 

.   a 

2 

•1839 

8  , 

m^ 

— 

..^ 

6 


'Boiton  M«d.  and  Surg.  Joomal,*.  90,  p.  Itt. 


8 
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Staiiaiies  of  Madieal  CoUtge$. 


4.  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS  OF 
THE  WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF  THE  STATE  OF 
NEW-YORK,  FAIRFIELD,  HERKIMER  COUNTY. 

[Incorporated  June  12,  1812.] 

Number  of  Students. 


181»-14 
1814-16 
1815-16 
1816-17 
1817-18 
1818-19 
1819-80 
1830-21 
1821-22 
1822-23 
1823-24 
1824-25 
1625-26 
182ft-27 


33 

40 

38 

28 

41 

48 

41 

43 

62 

91 

§6 

120 

130 

144 


1827-28 

in 

1823-29 

168 

1829-30 

160 

1830-31 

182 

1831-32 

206 

1832-33 

190 

1833-34 

217 

1834r^5 

197 

1835-36 

163 

1836-37 

164 

1837-38 

143 

1838-39 

114 

3018 


No.  from  1821-22  to  1838-^9  inchzsiirei  2706« 

The  above  numbers  are  taken  from  the  official  leporH 
to  the  Regents  of  the  University.  In  1821-22  an  annnal 
catalogue  was  published|  and  this  has  been  coatinaei  ever 
since. 
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No  1. 


Residence  of  Students  from  1821  to  1839  inclusive. 
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NcofOtMoatea. 

No.  ofOndoalM. 

1816 

2 

1828 

33 

1817 

4 

1829 

34 

1818 

7 

1830 

33 

1819 

3 

1831 

44 

1820 

2 

1832 

39 

1821 

3 

1833 

38      . 

1822 

-     13 

1834 

55 

1823 

8 

183S 

40 

1824 

8 

1836 

SO 

1826 

15 

1837 

34 

1826 

19 

1838 

32 

84 

1839 

33 

1827 


25 


554 


CINCINNATI  MEDICAL  COLLEiSE. 
First  Course  of  Lectures  in  1835-6. 

Noi  of  StodflDtg.                        Authority.                               Vol.  p^fe. 

Western  J.  Med.  Sciences       9  524 

Do.                          10  623 

Do.                  .11  498 

Dunglison's  Med.  Intellig'cr  3  64 


Western  J.  Med.  Sciences      9  524 

Do.                          10  626. 

Do.                          11  669 

Dunglison's  Med.  Int^llig'cr  3  64 


1835-36 

66 

1836-37 

85 

1837^38 

125 

1833-39 

112 

388 

1835-36 

16 

1836137 

27 

1837-38 

23 

1838-39 

27 
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Residence  of  StudetUs, 


States. 

1836-37 

1887-38 

1838-39 

TolaL 

Ohio 

87 

a 

67 
14 
5 
8 
4 
1 
1 

18 
G 
6 
4 
1 
2 

52 

11 

5 

2 

I 

10 

4 

\ 

146 

Kentucky 

86 

Tennessee 

lO 

Pennsylvania.  •••••• 

5 

Mississippi  .•...•••• 

8 
8 

19 

Missouri 

5 

North  Carolina 

1 

Alabama , , 

5 
8 
7 

8 
6 

1 

37 

Indiana , , 

22 

Virginia 

17 

Illinois 

8 

New-York 

5 

New  England 

Michigan 

7 

1 

Louisiana    

1 

1 
1 

1 

Arkansas. 

1 

England...., 

1 

85 

125 

112 

822 

6.    ALBANY  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 
[Incorporated  February  16,  1839.] 


New-Yorft, 

Yermont, 

Masiachusetts, 

Canada, 

Micl%aD, 

Europe, 

Maine, 

Connecticut, 

New-Jersey, 


leae-at. 
54 
6 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

68 


New-York, 

Yeimont, 

Canada, 

Maine, 

CoQMcticnt 

New-Jeney, 


1 
1 
1 
1 

13 
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7.  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT  OP  GENEVA  COLLEGE, 
(STATE  OF  NEW-YORK.) 

^  [Incorporated  March  27,  1885.] 

I  am  indebted  to  the  Professors  of  Geneva  Medical  Col- 
lege,  and  particularly  to  Professor  Spencer,  ior  a  complete 
series  of  Catalogues. 

Number  of  iStudeTtts. 

Tew.  Xb.    '  Atklhorltr. 

1834-36  42  CatologUd. 

1835-36  68  do 

1836-37  60  do 

1837-38  67  .  do 

1838-39  76  do 


313 
Number  of  Graduates. 


Ymr. 

Na 

AuUtorKjr. 

1835 

6 

Catalogue 

1836 

8 

do 

1837 

6 

do 

1838 

17 

.do, 

1839 

17 

Circular. 

53 
Residence  of  Oraduates. 


1885 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1 

New-York, 

6 

1 

6 
1 
1 

5 

16 

16 

48 

Massachusetts^ ,,, 

2 

Upper  Canada. , , . , 

1 

Pennsylvania, 

1 

i" 

1 

Ohio 

1 

6 

8 

5 

17 

17 

53 

VOL.  IV. 

24 
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StoHstks  of  Medicul  Sfeh^oU. 
Residence  of  Students. 


States. 


New- York, 

Massachusetts, 

Canada, 

Ohio, 

Pennsylvania, 

District  of  Columbia,  • 

Michigan, 

England, ,. . . 

Florida, 


1834 
-35 


40 
2 


1835 
-36 


62 
2 
3 

1 


1836 
-37 


49 

i 


1837 
-38 


61 


42      68      60      67      76      313 


1838 
-39 


68 


o 


280 

4 
8 
4 
6 

4 

1 
1 


8.  CASTLETON  (VERMONT)  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

I  use  the  above  name,  because  the  institution  is  best 
known  by  it,  and  also  because  its  legal  title  has  been 
changed  at  different  times.  It  was  chartered  in  1818,  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Castleton  Medical  Academy^  and  the 
medical  degrees  appear  to  have  been  conferred  by  Middle- 
bury  College,  (Vermont)  on  the  recommendation  of  its 
professors,  until  1827-28.  As  early,  however,  as  Novem- 
ber 7,  1822,  the  Legislature  altered  its  name  to  that  of  the 
Vermont  Academy  of  Medicine^  which  is  still  its  corporate 
title.  In  1827-28,  it  commenced  granting  medical  de- 
grees under  its  independent  charter. 

In  1836,  was  commenced  the  delivery  of  two  courses  of 
lectures  during  the  year,  one  in  the  spring  and  the  other 
in  the  autumn.  Previous  to  this,  there  had  been  but  an 
annual  course  delivered  in  the  autunm. 

No  lectures  have  been  delivered  at  Castleton  since  the 
autunm  term  of  1837. 

I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Armsby  of  the  Albany  Medi- 
cal College  (and  laAe  of  the  Vermont  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine) for  the  use  of  a  complete  series  of  Catalc^es  from 
1820  to  1837  inclusive. 
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Ttw*. 

No. 

N». 
Ton.  OndgUM. 

1818 

24 

1819-20      8 

1819 

24 

1820-21      6 

1820 

44 

1821-22    13 

1821 

76 

1822-23    17 

1822 

85 

1823-24    34 

1823 

126 

1824-26    44 

1824 

124 

1825-26    36 

1826 

124 

1826-27    27 

1826 

103 

1827-28    26 

1827 

110 

1828-29    26 

1828 

108 

1829          26 

1829 

101 

1830          17 

1830 

83 

1831     .     19 

1831 

66 

* 

1832          19 

1832 

74 

1833          32 

1833 

93 

1834         28 

1834 

111 

Spring  term. 

1836          26 

Spring  term, 

1835 

65 

Autumn  term, 

1835          22 

Autama  term,  1835 

136 

Spring  term. 

1836          20 

Spring  term. 

1836 

130 

Autumn  term. 

1836          23 

Autamn  term 

,1836 

96 

Spring  term, 

1837          33 

Spring  term. 

1837 

96 

Autumn  term, 

1837         21 

Autamn  term,  1837 

116 

614 

i 

2111 

No.  of  Honorary  Graduates,  59 

la  the  Catalogue  for  the  Spring  term  of  1837,  a  list  of 
students  for  each  year  from  1818  to  1836  inclusive  is  giy- 
eQ«  This  has  been  used,  subject  to  correction  by  the  Cata- 
logues. •  The  difference,  however,  amounts  only  to  2,  as 
the  total  in  the.  Catalogue  referred  to,  is.  1899 ;  and  in  my 
summary  it  is  1901.  The  reason  of  the  discrepancy  will 
be  understood  by  referring  to  the  notes. 

The  number  of  graduates  is  taken  from  the  Catalogue 
for  the  Autumn  term  of  1837,  except  the  last  it^n,  which  I 
have  procured  from  an  official  publication. 
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NOTES. 
1825.  Attending  the  collateral  brancbei  only,  533.    Theae  ar«  moluded  » 

the  124. 
18SI8.  Attending  the  chemical  course  and  collateral  brancbei,  16«    Thes» 

are  included  in  the  108.    The  total  itated  in  the  Catalogue  is  109^ 

but  on  adding  the  whole  together,  the  number  ia  one  lesa. 
1829.  Attending  the  collateral  branches  of  Chemistr/  and  Natural  Plulo«»- 

phj,  27*— included  in  the  101. 
1890.  Attending  collateral  branches,  15— included  in  the  63.    The  Cata- 

logue  claims  only  81 ;  it  should  be  83. 
1831.  If  the  three  physicians  attending  be  added,  as  has  been  the  practice 

in  the  tables  of  the  colleges  previouxly  published,  the  total  will  be 

65,  instead  of  62,  as  in  the  Catalogue. 

1632.  There  are  but  74  names  on  the  Catalogue,  although  75  are  claimed'. 
The  various  states  are  not  sufficiently  specified  in  the  Catalogue  of 
this  year,  but  I  believe  the  classification  is  nearly  accurate. 

1635w  Auttann  Term.  Seminary  students  attending  the  chemical  course, 
60.  These,  with  75  (and  not  76  as  stated  in  the  Catalogue)  medi- 
cal students,  makes  the  total  135. 

1836.  Spring  Term.  Seminary  students  attending  the  chemical  term,  50. 
These,  with  80  (and  not  79  as  stated  in  the  Catalogue)  medical 
students,  makes  the  total  130. 

1836.  Autumn  Term.  The  number  of  students  on  the  Catalogue  is  96 
only,  although  counted  97. 

1837.  S^frmg  Term,  Seminary  students  attending  the  chemical  course  24. 
Medical  studenU  71.    Total  95. 

1637.  Autumn  Term.  Seminary  students  attending  the  chemical  cdurse, 
50.    Medical  StudenU  65.    Total  115. 


I.    COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS, 
NEW-YQRK. 
(Incorporated  by  the  Regents  of  the  University,  March  12, 1807.] 
No.  GraduaCet.  No.  Students.  Authority. 


1811 

8 

1807-08 

63 

Regents'  Annual  Report. 

1812 

11 

,1808-09 

73 

do 

1813 

6 

1809-10 

82 

Printed  Catal<^e. 

1814 

11 

1810-11 

84 

Rents'  Minutes. 

1816 

11 

1811-12 

84 

Regents'  Annual  Report, 

1816 

26 

1812-13 

44 

do 

1817 

40 

1813-11 

104 

Report  of  the  CoU^. 
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1818 

35 

1814-16 

123 

Report  of  the  College. 

1819 

73 

1815-lfl 

171 

Regents'  Annual  Report 

1820 

36 

1816-17 

192 

Report  of  the  College. 

1821 

31 

1817-18 

142 

do 

1822 

29 

1818-19 

172 

Regent's  Annual  Report 

1823 

47 

1819-20 

155 

do 

1821 

46 

1820-21 

185 

do 

1825 

69 

1821-22 

201 

do 

1826 

34 

1822-23 

199 

Catalc^e. 

1827 

12 

1823-24. 

201 

Rents'  Annual  Report 

1828 

15 

1824-25 

1% 

Catalogue. 

1829 

23 

1825-26 

158 

Regents'  Annual  Rep(»t 

1830 

23 

1826-27 

88 

Catalogue. 

1831 

33 

1827-28 

112 

do 

1832 

29 

1828-29 

113 

do 

1833 

38 

1829-30 

113 

do 

1834 

25 

1830-31 

167 

do 

1835 

30 

1831-32 

186 

do 

1836 

30 

1832-33 

189 

do 

1837 

23 

1833-34 

169 

do 

1838 

26 

1834.^ 

132 

Report  of  the  Collc^. 

- 

1835-36 

124 

Caiaiogae. 

1 

799 

1836-37 

106 

do 

1837-38 

115 

do 

1838-39 

96 

do 

4319 

The  number  of  graduates  annually,  from  1811  to  1828, 
inclusive,  and  their  residences,  are  taken  from  an  official 
Gatalogde  published  under  the  authority  of  the  College  in 
1829 ;  and  for  the  subsequent  years  they  dixt  derived  either 
from  the  annual  Catalogues,  or  the  Minutes  of  the  Regents 
of  the  University.  In  some  instances  they  have  been  com- 
pleted by  comparing  the  two  together.  It  is  proper  to  add 
that  the  honorary  degrees  of  M.  D.  are  not  enumerated. 
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The  aofhority  for  the  number  of  students  during  the  re- 
spectire  years,  is  given  in  the  preceding  table.  I  have 
thought  it  proper  to  mention  this  in  each  case,  as  it  will 
explain  some  slight  discrepancies  that  occur,  between  the 
Catalogues  and  the  Reports  to  the  Regents.  The  resi- 
dences of  students  for  the  last  fifteen  years  are  taken  either 
from  the  printed  Catalogues  or  the  manuscript  Reports  to 
the  Regents. 

The  number  of  graduates  for  1839  is  not  added,  as  there 
is  still  to  be  a  semi-annual  commencement  in  October 
1839.    The  number  graduated  in  April  1839  was  19. 

On  reviewing  the  tables,  the  total  number  of  graduates 
from  1811  to  1838  inclusive  is  799,  of  which  465  were 
from  this  state,  and  the  remainder,  334,  from  other  states 
and  countries. 

Of  the  students  from  1824-6  to  1838-9  inclusive  (fifteen 
years)  the  total  is  2064.  Of  these  1629  were  from  this 
state,  and  the  remainder,  626,  from  other  states  and  coun- 
tries, being  an  average  of  exactly  36  annually. 
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10.  JEFFERSON  MEDICAL  COLLEGE,  (PHILAiyU.) 

According  to  Mr.  Hazard,  the  first  class  was  graduated 

ml8i36. 

Number  of  Graduates. 

Y««r. 

Mo. 

Anthorit^. 

1826 

20 

Catalogue. 

1827 

34 

do 

1828 

26 

do 

1829 

26 

do 

1830 

36 

do 

1831 

31 

Professor  Green. 

1832 

22 

do 

1833 

17 

Professor  Dunglison. 

1834 

65 

do 

1835 

68 

do 

1836 

131 

Circular  of  1836-37. 

1837 

122 

Dunglison's  Med.  Intelligencer,  L 13. 

1838 

103 

•       do                        i.  439. 

1839 

86 
764 

do                        ii.388. 

Number  of  iSftudents. 

T«u. 

No. 

AnOutii^. 

1825-26 

110 

Professor  Green. 

1826-27 

109 

do 

1827-28 

102 

do 

1828-29 

110 

Catalogue. 

1829-^ 

96 

do 

1830-31 

111 

do 

1831-32 

100 

Professor  Green. 

1832-33 

96 

Circular  for  1836-37. 

1833-34 

172 

do 

1834r56 

233 

do 

1835-36 

364 

do 

1836-37 

317 

Catalc^e. 

1837-38 

247 

do 

1838-39 

230 

Professor  Green. 

2397 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  residence  of  the  gradu- 
ates for  all  the  years  except  1831  and  1832. 
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11.    BERKSHIRE  MEDICAL  INSTITUTION,  AT 
PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 

This  sehool  was  incorporated  in  1823. 


Number  of  Students. 

Number  of  Chraduates. 

'.■1 

1 

«*4  es 

o  C 

i 

Authority. 

t 

O    3 

Authority- 

^ 

z« 

j2 

i^o 

so 

1823 

84 

Catalogne. 

1823 

7 

4 

1824 

04 

do 

1824 

23 

4 

1825 

112 

do 

1825 

21 

5 

1826 

104 

do 

1826 

26 

5 

1827 

106 

do 

1827 

25 

6 

1828 

100 

do 

1826 

28 

1 

1829 

108 

do 

1829 

33 

2 

1830 

84 

do 

1830 

22 

2 

1831 

91] 

do 

1831 

24 

5 

1832 

103] 

do 

1832 

22 

4 

1833 

104 

do 

1833 

40 

4 

1834 

101 

do 

1834 

29 

2 

1835 

100 

do 

1835 

40 

2 

1836 

117 

do 

1836 

45 

4 

1887 

73 

do 

1837 

29 

6 

Dungliflon,  i.  359 
Catalogue  1839. 

1888 

85 
1566 

do 

1838 

82 

8 

446 

59 

NOTES. 

The  lectures  are  defirered  in  the  aatumn  of  each  year. 
1889.    Twenty-four  students  %tk  chemistry  arb  included  in  the  106. 
|830.    There  are  but  84  names  on  the  Catalogue,  although  8i  are  claimed. 
1381.    1  cannot  make  more  than  91  names,  although  the  Catalogue  daima 

93. 
1834.    The  numben  ara. wrong  on  the  Catalogue,  and  should  be  Seniors  48, 

Juniors  44,  Qraduates  9 ;  instead  of  Seniors  46  and  Juniors  4SL 

The  naraber  of  Graduates  from  1823  to  1836  inclusive, 
is  taken  from  the  Catalogue  of  Graduates,  published  No- 
vember,  1837. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dxs.  Armsby,  WiDg  and  Childs,  fo 
Catalogues. 
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Berkshire  Medical  hutiiuiion.    (Residence  of  Students.) 
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Massachusetts,.  • 
New-Yojrk,  .».• 
Connecticut,  •  •  • 
Maine,  ••.♦•••. 

Vermont, 

New  Hampshire, 

Ohio, 

New-Jersey,  •  •  • 

\i 

Alabama, 

South-Carolina,* 
Canada, ; 

loss 

North  Carolina,. 

Louisiana, 

West-Indies,  •  •  • 

Michigan, 

Unknown,  •  •  •  •  • 

Annual  average  of  Students  from  the  State  of  New- 
York,  31. 
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1%    MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  HAMPDEN 
SYDNEY  COLLEGE,  RICHMOND,  (Va.) 

[Organised  in  1838.] 

JVb.  of  ShidenU.  QraiumUa. 

1838-39  48  14 

Danglison's  Medical  Intelligencer,  iL  132;  iiL  150. 


13.    LOUISVILLE  MEDICAL  INSTITUTE. 

[Organized  at  Louisville,  (Kentucky)  in  1837.] 

Number  of  StudenU. 
1837-38  80        Louisville  Med.  Journal,  i.  250. 

1838-39         120       DuDgUsou's  Med.  Idtd.  ii.  372. 

"200 

SeMence  of  Students  in  1838-39. 


Kentack J, 54 

Tennessee,. .....••..«..  32 

Mississipp  i, . . « 9 

Alahama, 7 

Indiana,  .•*».•••.. 6 

Illinois, 4 

North-Caxolina,.  • 2 


Georgia,.  •.•••••••.•..  2 

New-York.. 1 

Missouri, 1 

Massachusetts, 1 

Louisiana, 1 

120 


Number  of  Crr^iduaUs. 

1838  24        Louisville  Med.  Journal,  i.  249. 

1839  29       Philadelphia  Med.  Examiner,  ii.  601. 

53 
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14.  WOODSTOCK  MEDICAL  SCHOOL,  (VERMONT.) 
This  institution  was,  (according  to  the  Catalogue  of 
1838)  founded  in  1830.  Degrees  were  conferred  by  the 
authority  of  Middlebury  College.  In  October  1835)  the 
Legislature  of  Vermont  gave  it  an  independent  charter, 
under  the  title  of  the  Vermont  Medical  College. 

The  lectures  commence  annually  on  the-second  Thurs- 
day in  March. 


Number 

of  Gfraduates, 

Number  of  Students. 

(OTrinrtlng  bononiy.) 

1830    U 

Catalogue  1838. 

March  1835    60    Cat. 

1831    16 

do 

March  1836    77     do 

1832    28 

do 

March  1S37    61     do 

1833    19 

do 

March  1838    65     do 

1834    17 

do 

March  1839    80     do 

1835    16 

do 

1836     11 

do 

343 

1837    16 

-    do 

1838    18 

Catalogue  of  1839. 

1839    14 

Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

166 


Res 

idenci 

'  of  Siudenis 

. 

States. 

1835. 

80 
9 

10 
6 

1 
1 
1 
2 

1838, 

1837. 

1838. 

1839. 

Total. 

VermoDtt  ..•...•••• 

86 
17 
12 

8 

83 
10 

8 
7 

1 

27 

7 

6 
16. 

42 

14 

7 

10 

168 

New-Bampshire, .... 

Massachusetts, 

New- York, 

57 
43 

47 

New-Jersey, 

Maine^ 

2 

1 

2 

Louisianat «... 

1 

Canada,  •••••.••..•• 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

6 
1 

5 

1 

14 

CoDoecticut, 

4 

Illinois, 

2 

North-Carolina, 

1 

Ohio, 

1 

1 

1 

Michigan, 

1 

60 

77 

61 

65 

80 

313 

I  am  indabteil  to  Dn,  Rob«rl  IVatta  jun.  and  Armsby  for  Catalogues. 
VQU  IT.  26 
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15.  YALE  COLLEGE 

"  The  Medical  Institution  of  Yale  College  was  organ- 
ized in  1810,  and  the  first  course  of  lectares  was  deliTerod 
in  the  winter  of  IBVi^W*— Circular  of  1839-40. 


Oraduates, 

Students. 

Authority. 

1814 

3 

1813-14 

37 

Professor  Tally. 

1815 

5 

1814^15 

57 

do 

1816 

18 

1815-16 

64 

do 

1817 

6 

1816-17  DO  recoid. 

do 

1818 

10 

1817-18 

do 

do 

1819 

13 

1818-19 

65 

do 

1820 

7 

1819-20 

62 

do 

1821 

13 

1820-21 

62 

do 

1822 

16 

1821-22 

76 

Catalofiine. 

1823 

£8 

182^-23 

92 

Professor  Tolly. 

1824 

16 

1823-24 

71 

do 

1825 

25 

1824-25 

81 

do 

1826 

29 

1825-26 

76 

do 

1827 

19 

1826-27 

81 

do 

1828 

28 

1827-28 

91 

Catalc^e. 

1829 

36 

1828-29 

68 

do 

1830 

17 

1829-30 

61 

do 

1831 

22 

1830-31 

69 

do 

1832 

16 

1831-32 

48 

do 

1833 

13 

1832-33 

61 

Professor  Tally. 

1834 

14 

1833-34 

66 

Catalogae. 

1835 

19 

1834-35 

64 

do 

1836 

18 

1835-36 

60 

do 

1837 

17 

1836-37 

60 

do 

1838 

17 

1837-38 

48 

do 

1839 

17 

1838-39 

46 

do 

440 


1635 
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The  number  of  graduates  from  1814  to  1833  inclusive, 
is  taken  from  the  "Catalogue  of  the  Officers,  Graduates, 
and  Students  of  the  Medical  Institution  of  Yale  College 
1833-34."  For  the  remaining  years,  I  am  indebted  to  Pro- 
fessor Tully. 

I  am  indeed  under  especial  obligations  to  Professor  Tui- 
ly,  for  furnishing  me  as  above  with  the  number  and  resi- 
dences of  the  students  from  the  opening  of  the  Institution 
down  to  1827,  and  also,  for  several  years  subsequent.  For 
most  of  the  years  not  credited  to  him,  I  have  received  cata- 
logues from  Horace  B.  Webster  Esq.  of  this  city. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Circular  of  the  Institution  for  1839-40, 
that  the  whole  number  of  graduates  since  the  first  course 
of  lectures  in  1813-14  is         ....        439 
And  that  of  licentiates,  -        -        -        -         293 

My  total  of  graduates,  it  will  be  seen  is       ^  440 

The  following  remarks  of  Dr.  Tullyin  his  communica- 
tion to  me  deserve  a  place  here.  "  The  catalogues  of  Yale 
College  are  always  published  very  early  in  the  college  year> 
and  a  considerable  number  of  students,  always  arrive  after 
their  publication.  There  has  never  been  a  year,  since  I 
have  been  connected  with  the  institution,  that  the  whole  of 
the  medical  class  has  been  in  the  Catalogue ;  but  no  record 
is  kept  by  which  the  names  and  residence  of  the  tardy  ones, 
can  now  be  ascertained.^' 

As  an  illustration  of  this,.  I  find  it  stated  in  the  Boston 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  20,  p.  61,  that  the  class 
of  1838-39,  amounting  to  46  on  the  Catalogue,  had  increas- 
ed to  51, 
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1$.  COLUMBIAN  COLLEGE,  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA.     MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

This  school  was  opened  in  1826,  and  the  first  claas 
graduate^  in  1826. 

Number  of  Graduates. 

1826  6  1832  8 

1827  7              1833  8 
1328   12              1834  9 

1829  9  — 

1830  12  81 

1831  10 

The  lectures  have  been  suspended  since  1834,  but  the 
College  is  again  opened  this  year,  (1839-40)  under  flatter- 
ing auspices* 

Professor  Sewall,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  above 
list,  informs  me  that  the  Dean's  book  containing  the  list  of 
students  has  been  lost  or  mislaid.  "  The  number  of  stu- 
dents who  attended  the  lectures,  generally  ranged  from  30 
to  60."  In  my  annual  tables  I  will  accordingly  put  the 
number  at  40. 


17.  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA,  CHARLOTTESVILLE. 

The  medical  department  of  this  institution  was,  accord- 
ing to  Professor  Dunglison,  organised  in  1825.  My  in- 
formation concerning  it  is  very  limited.  The  following 
Are  some  gleanings. 

Whole  number  of  students  from  1826  to  1836-37  incla- 

flive,  in  Medicine, 416 

Anatomy  and  Surgery,  ...  390 
Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica,  -  746 
Medical  Jurisprudence,       -       -       -     64 
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1836-37. 


Y«r. 

1833-34 

1834r.35 

1835-36 

1836-37' 

1837-38 

1838-39 


No.  Students  in  the  School  of  Medicine,  55 
Anatomy  and  Surgery,  .  .  61 
Chemistry  and  Materia  Medicft,         130 

Awtoit  Mbd.  if  Burg.  Jottr,  stL  2SX 

Number  of  Students, 

42  Catalogue. 

•• 

63      DungUson'8  Med.  Student,  p.  302. 
61       Host.  Med.  So  Surg.  Jour.  xvi.  322. 

60      Dunglison's  Med.  Intel,  iii.  159. 


18.  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OP  GEORGIA. 

This  institution,  located  at  Augusta  in  the  State  of 
Georgia,  was  incorporated  in  the  winter  of  1830.  The 
first  course  of  lectures  was  delivered  in  the  winter  of  1832- 
33.  For  the  following  lists,  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness 
of  Professor  Paul  F.  Eve,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Col* 
lege. 

Students.  Ghraduates. 


1832-33 

27 

1833-34 

30 

1834^35 

37 

1836-36 

31 

1836-37 

44 

1837-38 

41 

1838-39 

60 

1833 

•  4 

1834 

Iff 

1835 

15 

1836 

8 

1837 

15 

1838 

13 

1839 

12 

270 


82 
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Residence  of  Students. 


Residence  of  Gradutztes. 


] 


1832 
-33 

22 
2 

1 
1 
1 

1833 
-84 

21 

7 

1834 
-85 

1835 
-36 

1836 
-37 

183* 
-38 

Georgia 

30 
2 

24 

7 

30 
3 

38 
3 

174 

South-Carolina, 

Kentucky 

24 
1 

Alabama, 

2 

4 

•  •  •  • 

1 

8 

New-York, 

1 

Mississippi,  •••••••... 

1 

1 

North-Carolina, 

1 

1 

27 

30 

37 

31 

44 

41 

210 

1882 
-33 

4 

1833 
-34 

11 
4 

1834 
-35 

10 
2 
2 

1 

1835 
-86 

1836 
-37 

1837 
-88 

^ 

Georgia, • . 

8 

14 

1 

12 

1 

59 

South-Carolina,  •••••.• 

8 

Alabama, 

2 

Mississippi, . « • . 

1 

4 

•  •  •  • 

15 

15 

8 

15 

13 

70 

10.  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

The  Medical  School  of  this  institution  was  opened  in 
1782,  and  graduates  in  medicine  have  proceeded  from  it 
since  that  time.  I  have  endeavoured  with  the  triennial  ca- 
talogues before  me,  to  prepare  a  list  of  the  graduates  in 
each  year  J  but  have  not  been  able  to  complete  it  satisfacto- 
rily, and  I  therefore  omit  it.*    I  could  hardly  ask  the  fitvor 

*The  difficulty  is;  that  such  as  have  graduated  in  arts  and  MibaequeDtlj 
as  M.*D.,  are  put  down  for  both  in  the  first  year,  whereas  those  diat  mere- 
ly proceed  as  M.  D.  are  entered  for  their  proper  years.  The  same  difficulty 
occurred  in  the  Yale  College  Catalogue  until  I  received  the  separate  cata- 
logue of  its  medical  school. 
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of  any  one  going  through  the  labor  of  examining  the  re- 
cord of  nearly  sixty  years  for  this  purpose.  I  have  how- 
crer  been  favored  by  Professor  Channing  with  the  follow- 
ing list  of  students  during  the  last  twenty  years. 


1818-19 

68 

1829-30 

92 

1819-20  not  known. 

1830-31 

96 

1820-21 

53 

1831-32 

SO 

1821-22 

74 

1832-33 

83 

1822-23 

78 

1833-84 

82 

1823-24 

100 

1834-35 

104 

1824-26 

128 

1835-36 

118 

1825-26 

118 

1836-37 

87 

1826-27 

110 

1837-58 

82 

1827-28 

84 

1838-39 

85 

1828-29 

86 

I  subjoin,  the  residence  of  students  for  three  yearS|  as 
stated  in  the  annual  catalogues. 


States.                  1835-361886-37  1887-88  Total. 

Massachusetts, 88         .73           59  219 

Maine 6             2              3  11 

New-Hampshire, 10             6             4  20 

Yermont, 1      1 

Rhode-Island, 3             15  9 

New-York, 1             1      2 

Nova-Scotio, 1      1 

North-Carolina, 1      1 

Louisiana, 1      •••••  1 

West-Indies, 2  2  .2.6 

South- America, 1      1 

Unknown, 8      . . « 8 

New-Jersey, 1      1 

Illinois, • 1      .••..••  1 

Ohio,.. 1      /. 1 

Canada, 6  6 

United  States  Navy, 1  1 

South-Carolina, 1  1 

Connecticut 1  1 


VOL.  IV. 


118 
27 


8X 


82 


287 
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20.  BOWDOIN  COLLEGE  AND  MEDICAL  SCHOOI. 
OF  MAINE- 

The  Medical  School  of  Bowdoin  College  (at  Brunswick; 
state  of  Maine,)  under  the  above  name,  was  incorporated 
June  7, 1820 — Catalogues, 

The  following  lists  have  been  communicated  to  me  by 
Professor  Cleavetand,  and  I  am  also  indebted  to  him  lor 
catalogues  of  various  years. 


T«uv. 

StodaUik 

V«n«. 

GndsatM. 

fiiiiii^i 

1821 

2 

21 

1832 

26 

90 

1828 

1& 

49 

1833 

26 

1(B 

1823 

23 

62 

1834 

24 

80 

1824 

21 

56 

1835 

18 

86 

1825 

21 

67 

1836 

27 

100 

1826 

22 

66 

1837 

33 

78 

1827 

24 

66 

1838 

23 

77 

1S28 

27 

92 

1839 

19 

71 

182» 

45 

99 

1830 

37 

99 

Total, 

464 

1423 

1831 

31 

91 

The  lectures  commence  in  February  of  each  year. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  residences  of  students 
from  1827  to  1839  inclusive,  except  1830  and  1835,  of 
which  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  catalogues^ 


States. 

— 

1 

l-H 

f 

i 

1 

1-^ 

i 

s 

1-4 

t-4 

tal 

MaiDCf  ••• «•• 

44 

12 

9 

1 

57 
19 

7 
1 
5 
2 

1 

55 

2.1 

10 

8 

7 
8 

57 
14 
12 

4 

1 
2 

61 

12 

9 

1 
2 

i 
1 

3 

68 
12 

18 
4 
2 

•  .  » 

"a 

1 

62 
5 
5 

•   a 

81 
5 

7 

1 

64 

6 

1 

62 

8 

1 
1 

1 
1 

50 

11 

4 

•  • 
1 
2 

. . 
1 

.  • 

1 

656 

New-Hampshire, . . . 

Massachusetts, 

Vermont,  .•...•••. 

122 
90 
IT 

Connecticut, 

19 

New-York, 

2 
2 

1 

1 
1 
1 

3 

.  • « 

2 

•  »  . 

2 

"i 

15 

Canada, •  •  • . 

West-Indies, 

\ 

Rhode-Island* 

Nova-Scotia.  ...... 

1 

New-Brunswick,  ... 

' 

Mississippi,  .  • 

Georgia, 

Pennsylvania, 

South-Carolina,.. .. 

66 

92 

99 

91 

90 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

103 

80 

100 

78 

77 

71 

947 
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21.  DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE, 
The  Medical  School  of  this  Ck)ll^e  was  organiased  in 
1797. 

The  following  list  of  graduates,  with  the  exception  of 
183S,  is  taken  from  the  "  Catalogus  Collegii  Darthmuthen- 
fiis,  1837." 

GraducUes^ 


1798 

2  M.B.      Br 

ought  up, 

144 

1799 

2  M.B. 

1819 

13 

1800 

4  M.B. 

1820 

16 

1801 

3  M.  B. 

1821 

14 

1802 

3  1  M.S.  2  M.B. 

1822 

12 

1803 

8  M.B. 

1823 

16 

1804 

2  M.B. 

1824 

28 

1805 

4  M.B. 

1825 

22 

1806 

6  M.B. 

1S26 

26 

1807 

4  M.  B. 

1827 

31 

1808 

1  M.B. 

1828 

16 

1809 

6  H.  B. 

1829  . 

21 

1810 

9  M.B. 

1830 

18 

1811 

8  M.B. 

1831 

30 

1812 

10  2  M.B.  8m.d. 

1832 

31 

1613 

18  M.  D. 

1833 

'  21 

1814 

9  M.D. 

1834 

27 

1816 

15  M.D. 

1835 

28 

1816 

9  M.D. 

1836 

13 

1817 

11  M.D. 

1837 

19 

1818 

12  M.  D. 

1838 

31 

144  Total,  666 

Afler  1813  the  degree  of  M.  D.  was  alone  conferred. 

Students, 
For  most  of  the  following  1  am  indebted  to  the  kind- 
ness of  Dr.  Worcester  of  Cincinnati,  who  has  copied  them 
from  a  series  of  Catalogues  in  the  possession  of  Professor 
Mussey,  late  of  Dartmouth  College. 
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18S0 

66 

1830 

98 

1821 

66 

1831 

101 

1822 

86 

1832 

97 

1823 

73 

1833 

100 

1824 

78 

1834 

106 

1825 

103 

1835 

80 

1826 

104 

1836 

86 

1827 

99 

1837 

92 

1828 

90 

1838 

78 

1829 

103 

1704 

The  lectures  commence  annually  in  the  autumn,  and 
are  concluded  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

1835.    The  printed  Catalogue  claims  81,  but  I  cannot 
make  more  than  8U  names. 

I  subjoin  the  residences  of  students  during  the  last  se- 
yen  years. 


States. 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

taL 

New-Hampshire, . 

Vermont, 

Massachusetts, . . . 
Maine, •  • .  •  • 

43 
26 
12 
13 

1 
1 
1 

51 

20 

16 

7 

2 

2 

47 

24 
18 

4 
8 
2 

36 
15 
13 
15 

27 
24 
21 
11 

1 

35 

21 

9 

16 

1 
2 

34 

10 

5 

8 

6 

1 

273 

149 

94 

74 

New-York,  •,.... 
Canada, • . 

19 
0 

Nova^Scotia 

2 

Rhode-Island, .... 

1 

1 

Europe,  &c 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Virmnia, 

1 

South  America*  . . 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

•  •  •  • 

1 
1 

•  ■ .  • 
• .  ■  • 

•  •  •  • 

3 

PeDnsylvania . . . . 

3 

Michigan 

2 

Connecticut* 

S 

Ohio* 

1 

Georgia, 

1 

UnknowDy 

1 

1 

2 

Total, 

87 

100 

106 

80 

86 

02 

78 

639 
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22.  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OF  OHIO. 

«  The  Medical  College  of  Ohio  was  incorporated  bjr  act. 
of  the  General  Assembly,  passed  January  19, 1819." — Re- 
port to  the  Sentite  of  Ohio,  forming  the  Appendix  to  the 
Western  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  2,  No.  1. 

I  have  found  considerable  difficulty  in  preparing  a  table 
of  the  students  of  this  institution,  owing  to  the  diversity  of 
statements  concerning  it.  In  the  Western  Journal  of  the 
Medical  and  Physical  Sciences,  viii.  313,  a  list  of  stude^ 
is  given  from  1820  to  1833,  the  number  of  which  for  each 
year  is  materially  less  than  was  announced  in  cotempo- 
rary  journals.  The  difference  is  however  subsequently 
explained  by  a  remark  (vol.  iz.  p.  179)  that  from  1826  to 
1833,  at  least  twelve  students  annually  were  beneficiaries, 
and  should  not  be  added  in.  Dr.  Worcester  of  Cincinnati 
has  furnished  me  a  list  of  matriculated  students  from 
1822-23  to  1838-39,  (taken  from  the  College  books,)  on 
which  I  shall  principally  rely. 


1820_21 
1821-22 
1822-23 
1823-24 
1824-26 
1826-26 
1826-27 
1827-28 
1828-29 
1829-30 
1830-31 
1831-32 
1832-33 
1833-34 
1834-36 
1835-36 
1836-37 
1837-38 
1838-39 


Students.  Aathority. 

25  Western  Med.  &  Phys.  Journal,  viii.  313. 
30  do  do  do 

18  Dr.  Worcester. 
20  do 


63 

80 

101 


do 
do 
do 
do 


Am.  Med.  Rec,  x.  216,  224* 
Report  to  the  Senate^ 
do 

113  West.M.&P.J.ii.606;  {  Am.  Jour.  Med. 

123  ^Scienc's,vi.656. 

124  Dr.  Worcester. 

150  West.  Med.  <fc  Phys.  Jour.  v.  566. 

82  West.  Med.  Oa2sette,  i.  31. 

114  do  do    i.  317;  Dr.  Worcester. 
91          do  do    ii. 

132  Dr.  Worcester. 
181  do 

83  do 
101  do 

1663 
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NOTES. 
1824-25.  This  number  (22)  corresponds  to  that  given  hj  Prof.  Sewali  in 
his  Introductory  Lecture,  yet  in  the  Report  to  the  Senate  already  re- 
ferred to,  the  class  is  said  to  have  been  15,  and  the  same  number  is 
mentioned  in  an  official  advertisement  in  the  American  Joornal  o^ 
Medical  Sciences,  vol.  z.  p.  556. 

1825-26.    The  Report  to  the  Senate  eays  48. 

1827-28.  In  an  official  advertisement  of  the  College,  (American  Journal 
Med.  Sciences,  vol.  vi.  556)  the  number  is  said  to  have  been  103,  and 
yet  by  referring  to  the  American  Med.  Recorder,  vol.  xiv.  207,  a  Cat- 
alogue of  the  names  of  the  students  of  that  year  will  be  found,  amount- 
ing  to  112. 

1828-29.    The  number  stated  by  Dr.  Worcester  is  101. 

182a>30.  Dr.  Drake  (as  already  referred  to)  and  Ot,  WoDcester  meation 
107. 

]8dO-3L  Dr.  Drake  and  Dr«  Worcester  agree  in  the  number  124,  but  the 
class  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  140,  according  to  the  American  Jour- 
nal Medical  Sciences,  vol.  8»  p.  269. 

1831-32.  The  names  and  residences  of  the  150  are  given  in  full  in  the 
journal  referred  to,  yet  in  an  official  advertisement  of  the  College 
(American  Journal  Medical  Sciences,  vol.  10,  p.  556,)  the  number 
claimed  is  only  131.  This  also  corresponds  with  the  statement  of  Dr. 
Worcester. 

1832-33.  Eighty-five  according  to  Dr.  Worcester,  but  there  is  a  catalogae 
with  the  residences  given  in  the  journal  quoted,  amounting  only  to  82. 

1833-34.  A  catalogue  for  this  year  with  the  residences  is  given  in  the 
journal  quoted. 

Crraduates. 
The  list  forwarded  to  me  by  Dr.  Worcester  corresponds 
m  every  instance  with  the  number  when  given  in  the  va- 
rious journals.  It  does  not  however  go  farther  back  than 
1826,  and  I  am  not  aware  whether  any  were  graduated 
previous  to  that  period. 


1826 

16 

1827 

16 

1828 

11 

1829 

21 

1830 

26 

1831 

26 

1S32 

36 

1833 

19 

1834 

20 

1836 

26 

1836 

25 

1S37 

48 

1838 

16 

1S39 

26 

331 
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I  subjoin  the  residence  of  graduates  for  a  few  years. 


States. 


Ohio, 

Kentucky, 

Indiana, 

Mississippi,  •  • . . 

Virginia, 

Europe, 

Illinois, 

South-Carolina, . 
Tennessee,  . . . , 

Louisiana, 

New- York,  .  • . , 
Pennsylvania, . . 

Maryland,' 

Missouri, 

Alabama, 

Connecticut,  . . . 


1827 


10 
4 
1 
1 


1829  1829 


16      11 


21 


1832 


10 
9 
2 

1 
5 


1833 


1834 


13 
2 
1 


36      10     20      26 


1835 


11 
5 
1 

1 


2 
1 


1827  Western  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  i.  70. 

1828  do  da  i.  718. 

1829  do  do  ii.  654. 

1832  do  do  v.  566. 

1833  Western  Medical  Gazette,  i.  112. 

1834  do  do  1.350. 

1835  do  do  ii.  519. 


23.    MEDJCAL  COLLEGE  OP  THE  STATE  OF 
SOUTH-CAROLINA. 

"In  consequence  of  difficulties  originating  between  the 
faculty  of  the  Medical  College  of  South-Carolina  and  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  State,  the  governing  body,  m  the 
year  1832,  the  former  resigned  their  professorships  and 
obtained  from  the  legislature,  a  charter  under  the  above 
title.  This  was  organized  in  l9S:i.^—DunglisinCs  Med. 
StudenifP.  304. 
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Number  of  Students. 

1833-34  103  Amer.  Joar.  Med.  Sciences,  xif.  530. 

1834-35  Ifgr         do  do  xvi.  260. 

1836-36  129  Dunglison's  Med.  Student,  p.  304. 

1836-37  106  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sciences,  xx.  273. 

1837-38  141  Dungiison's  Med.  Inteli.  ii.  16. 

1838-39  151        do  do         ii  266. 

757 

Number  of  Cfraduates. 
ieS4        39  Amer.  J.  Med.  Sciences,  xiv.  530. 
1835        38  Dunglis<Hi'&  Medical  Student,  304. 

Residence  of  Students  for  Two  Years. 

1997-39  193B-» 

South-Carolina,  102  126 

Georgia,  16  9 

Alabama,  10  5 

North-Carolina,  6  6 

Florida,  2  3 


1 

Tennessee,  1 

Yirginia,  1 

Massachusetts,  1 

Maine,  1 
Louisiana,  1 

West-Indies,  1 

Hi  161 

Of  the  remaining  medical  institutions,  my  information 
.  is  either  extremely  imperfect  or  scanty.  And  although  I 
should  be  glad  to  delay  publishing  until  I  could  obtain  fall 
leturns,  (promised  indeed  in  some  instances)  yet  the  near 
approach  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Medical 
Society  renders  it  imperative  on  me  to  close  this  commu- 
nication.   I  therefore  can  only  subjoin  the  following : 
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24.  UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND. 
The  Medical  School  was  organized  in  1807. 
Number  of  Students, 


1824  25 

215        Dr.  Sevrall's  Lecture. 

1833-34 

143        Amer.  J. 

Med.  Sciences 

,  xir.  272 

1834-i6 

143               do 

do 

xvi.  260. 

1835-36 

120        Dunglison's  Med.  Student,  297. 

/ 

Number  of  Chaduates. 

1818 

22 

American  Medical  Recorder, 

i.  452. 

1819 

42 

do 

do 

ii.306. 

1820 

29 

do 

do 

iii.  296. 

1821  . 

28 

do 

do 

iv.  399. 

1822 

64 

do 

do 

V.  391. 

1823 

63 

do 

do 

vi.  394. 

1824 

58 

do 

do 

vii,  661. 

1825 

76 

do 

do 

viii.  646. 

1826 

74 

do 

do 

X.  222. 

1827 

79 

do 

do 

xii.  204. 

1828 

68 

do 

do 

xiv.  249. 

1829 

1830 

53 

Baltimore  Monthly  Journal, 

i.  183. 

1831 

m 

1832 

61 

Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sciences,  x.  279. 

1833 

54 

do 

do             xii.  278. 

1834 

52 

Bait.  M.  &  S. 

Jour.  ii.  254. 

1835 

50 

North  Amer.  Arcliives,  ii.  70 

1, 

1836 

46 

Dunorlison's  Med.  Student,  297. 

25.  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OF  SOUTH-CAROLINA. 

[Organized  in  1824.] 
&Uudenls, 

1824-25        50        Dr.  SewalPs  1  .ecture. 
1S30-31      131        Amer.  J.  Med.  Sciences,  viii.  269. 
VOL. IV.  28 
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1834-35 

18 

1837-38 

29 

1825 

5 

1826 

26 

1827 

1828 

20 

1829 

39 

1830 

55 
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Dunglison's  Med.  Student,  301. 
Amer.  J.  Med.  Sciences,  xxii.  257. 

Graduates. 
Amer.  Med.  Recorder,  viii.  647. 
do  z.  223. 

do  xiv.  251. 

Amer.  J.  Med.  Sciences,  iv.  270. 
Western  M.  &  P.  Journal,  iv.  160. 


26.  WASHINGTON  MEDlCAL  COLLEGE. 
This  institutjpn  was  organized  at  Baltimore,  (state  of 
Maryland)  in  1827,  and  the  first  course  of  lectures  was  de- 
livered in  1827-28.  {Maryland  Med.  Recorder,  1 168.) 
The  degrees  were  conferred  by  Washington  Collie, 
(Pennsylvania.)  The  institution  obtained  a  charter  from 
the  state  of  Maryland  in  1833-34. 

Students. 
1835-36.        20        Dunglison's  Med.  Student,  303. 
183&-39        63        American  Med.  Intelligencer,  iiL  191. 

e 

Graduates. 

1828  12        Maryland  Med.  Recorder,  i.  158. 

1829  11  do  do 

1834        10        United  States  Med.  &Surg.  Journal,  i.  349. 


27.  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OP  LOUISIANA. 
The  first  course  of  lectures  in  this  College,  established 
at  New-Orleans,  was  delivered  in  the  winter  of  1834-35, 
but  the  charter  was  not  obtained  until  1835. — Circular, 

Number  of  Students. 
1885-36        22        Western  Med.  ifc  Phys,  Jour.,  ix.  610. 
1837-38        25    (estimated)  do  xi.  662. 
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IVith  the  facts  now  presented  to  the  Society,  we  are  en- 
abled to  form  a  judgment  on  the  contested  point  alluded 
to,  in  the  introduction  of  this  communication. 

There  have  attended  annually  at  different  medical  in- 
stitutions, the  following  average  number  of  students  from 
the  state  of  New-York. 

At  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  (average  of  9  years)  13 

«  Willoughby  University,        (  «          4    «  )   7 

»  Castleton  Medical  School,     (  «        21    "  )  34 

<(  Jefferson  Medical  College,     (  "         6    »  )  18 

«  Berkshire  Medical  School,     (  «        16    «  )  31 

"  Woodstock  Medical  School,  (  "         6    <*  )   9 

«  Yale  College,                       (  «       24    «  )   7 

«  Harvard,  Dartmouth,  Bowdoin,  estimated  at  6 

"1l24 

On  the  other  hand,  there  have  attended  annually  from 
other  states  at  the 

College  Phys.  &  Surg.  New-York,  (average  of  16  yrs.)  35 
College  Phys.  &  Surg.  Fairfield,     (      «  18  «    )  21 

•66 

For  obvious  reasons,  I  do  not  include  the  medical  colle- 
ges of  Geneva  and  Albany  in  the  above  statement. 
The  annual  balance  against  the  State  of  New-York  was 


*  Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  the  aveng et  are  spread  over  too  large  a 
namber  ot  yean.  I  therefore  take  a  single  one,  1833-34,  the  year  previous 
to  the  incorporation  of  the  Geneva  Medical  School. 

At  Ponnsyl vania, . .     16  There  were  flrom  other  states, 

JeSenoB, 16  At  New-York, . .    48 

Castleton,  1833,    59  Fairfield, ....     27 

Pittsfield,  1833,     41  — 

Woodstock,  (say)   »  76 

Yale 4 

Dartmouth ,  . . . .      2  Balance  against  New- York,  72 

147 
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thus  68.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary,  after  this  exhibit  of 
figures,  to  comment  on  the  assertions  that  for  years  have 
been  made,  that  hundreds,  of  medical  students  have  left 
the  State  of  New- York,  to  pursue  their  education  else- 
where.* 

There  is  another  point  of  interest  to  which  my  attention 
has  also  been  directed,  viz.  the  increase  of  medical  students 
in  the  United  States.  We  have  fortunately  some  data,  by 
which  we  can  ascertain  whether  this  is  proportionate  to 
the  increase  of  population. 

In  a  highly  valuable  <*  Lecture  delivered  at  the  opening 
of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Columbian  College  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  March  30,  1826,  by  Thomas 
Sewall,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,"  there 
is  given  a  table  of  the  students  attending  the  medical 
schools  of  the  United  States  during  the  session  of  1S24-5. 
I  copy  this  with  a  few  alterations  taken  from  the  foregoing 

tables. 


*  While  much  is  said  about  medical  students  leaving  the  state*  do  notice 
is  taken  concerning  those  who  pass  by  our  literary  institutions.  It  may 
hence  be  as  well  to  giv^  the  following  abstract  taken  from  an  elaborate  pa- 
per in  the  American  Quarterly  Register  for  August  1889.  (Vol.  xii.  p.  70.) 

Litarary  Colleges  No.  of  Slndoots  Students  firom  tbo 

in  New-England.  in  1838.  State  of  New- York. 

Bowdoin,  113  2 

Waterville,  73  0 

Dartmouth,  SOI  8 

Harrard,  217  11 

Amherst,  189  24 

Williams,  185  62 

Brown,  183  7 

Yala,  411  81 

Washington,  81  23 

Wesloyan,  152  48 

Univ.  Vermont,  102  15 

Middlebury,  123  26 

Norwich,  57  4 

331 

Three  hundred  and  thirty-one  students  leava  New- York  to  attend  the 
New-England  colleges — to  which  must  probably  be  added  seventy  more, 
goin^  to  the  colleges  of  New-Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 
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480 

487 

+7 

1% 

130 

128 

—2 

80 

78 

—2 

215 

120 

82 

81 

— 1 

22 

124 

235 

234 

— 1 

60 

67 

—3 

40 

42 

94 
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University  of  Pennsylvania, 
College  of  P.  &  S.  New-Yolrk, 
Harvard  College, 
Dartmouth  College, 
University  of  Maryland, 
College  of  P.  &  S.  Fairfield, 
Yale  College, 
Medical  College  of  Ohio, 
Yermont  Academy, 
Transylvania  University, 
Medical  School  of  Maine, 
Brown  University, 
University  of  Yernsont, 
Berkshire  Medical  School, 
Medical  School  of  S.  Carolina, 

1970  _2 

The  population  of  the  United  States  was 
in  182a  9,638,131 

in  1830  12,866,920  and  probably  will  be 

in  1840  16,000,000 

Now  assuming  the  population  in  1825,  to  have  been  elev- 
en millions,  and  in  1838-9,  fifteen  millions,  the  number  of 
medical  students,  if  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion as  in  1825,  should  have  been  in  the  last  named  year, 

TWO  THOUSAND  SIX  HUNDRED  AND  EIGHTY-FOUR.     What 

the  actual  number  has  been  will  be  tolerably  shown  by  the 
following  series  of  tables. 

1829-30. 

Medical  CoUegwi. Stiidaitii. Medical  Collefrefi.  Stadentii* 

PenDsylvania, 42T 

Transylyania, 199 

JefiersoDy 96 

New-York, 118 

Fairfield, 160 

Dartmoutht  1820, lOaj 

Yale, *  61 

Harvard, 92 

Berkshire,  1829,  ......  108 


Caslleton,  1829, 101 

Bowdoio,  1830, 90 

Ohio, 123 

Columbian, 40 

Mar^'land, 

Virginia, 

South-Carolina, 

Washington, 

1716 
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1830-31. 


Pennsylvania, 410 

Transylvania,  ••««....  211 

JelTerson ,,  111 

New-York, 167 

Fairfield, 182 

Dartmouth,  1830, 08 

Yale, 69 

Harvard, 05 

Berkshire,  1830, 84 


Castieton,  1830, S:i 

Bowdoin,  1831, 91 

Ohio, 124 

Columbian, 40 

South-Carolina, 131 

Virginia, 

Maryland, 

Washington, 


1896 


1831-32. 


Pennsylvania, 390 

Transylvania, 213 

Jefferson, 100 

New-York, 186 

Fairfield, 205 

Dartmouth,  1831, 101 

Yale, 48 

Harvard, 80 

Berkshire,  1831, 91 


Castieton,  1831, 
Bowdoin,  1832,  . 

Ohio, 

Columbian, 

South-Carolina,  . 

Virginia, 

Maryland, 

Washington,  . . . 


65 

90 

150 

40 


1759 


1832-33. 


Pennsylvania, 368 

Transylvania, 226 

Jefferson, 96 

New-York, 189 

Fairfield, 190 

Dartmouth,  1832, 97 

Yale, 51 

Harvard, 83 

Berkshire,  1832, 103; 


Castieton,  1832, 74 

Bowdoin,  1833, 103 

Ohio, 82 

Columbian, . . . . , 40 

South-Carolina, 

Maryland, 

Virginia, 

Washington, 

Georgia 27 


1729 


1833-34. 


Pennsylvania 431 

Transylvania, 260 

Jefferson, ,-, .  172 

New-York, 159 

Fairfield, 217 

Dartmouth,  1833, 100 

Yale, 66 

Harvard, 82 

Berkshire,  1833, 104 

Castieton,  1883, 93 


Bowdoin,  1834, tsO 

Ohio,.. 114 

Columbian, 40 

South-Carolina,  • . 

Washington, 

Virginia,. ...........  42 

Georgia, . , 30 

State  of  S.  Carolina, . .  103 

Maryland, 143 

2236 
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1834-35. 


Pennsylvania, 392 

Transylvania^ 255 

Jefiersop, 233 

New-York, 132 

Fairfield, 1»7 

Dartmouth,  1834, 106 

Yale,. 64 

Harvard, 104 

Berkshire,  1884, 101 

Castleton,  1884, Ill 


Bowdoin,  1835, 86 

Ohio, 91 

Maryland, 143 

Virginia, 

South-Carolina, 18 

Washington, 

Georgia, 87 

State  of  S.  Carolina, . .  127 

Woodstock,  1885,  ....  60 

Geneva,  •.•••,..•.••  42 

2299 


1835-36. 


Penasylvania, 397 

Transylvania, 260 

Jefferson, 864 

New-York, 124 

Fairfield, 163 

Dartmouth,  1835, 80 

Tale, 60 

Harvard, 118 

Berkshire,  1835, 100 

Castleton,  1885, 135 

Bowdoin,  1836, 100 

Ohio, 132 


Maryland, 120 

Virginia, 68 

South-Carolina, 

Washington, 20 

Georgia, «•••  31 

State  of  S.  Carolina, . .  129 

Woodstock,  1886, ....  77 

Geneva, 68 

WiUoughby, 28 

Louisiana,  .  * 22 

Cincinnati, 66 

2652 


1836-37. 


Pennsylvania, 401 

Transylvania, 242 

Jefferson, 317 

New-York, 106 

Fairfield 164 

Dartmouth,  1836, 86 

Yale, .  50 

Harvard, 87 

Castleton,  1836, 96 

Berkshire,  1836, 117 

Bowdoin,  1837, 78 

Ohio, 181 


Maryland, 

Virginia, 61 

South-Carolina, 

Washington, 

Georgia, 44 

State  of  S.  Carolina, . .  106 

Woodstock,  1837, 61 

Geneva, 60 

WiUoughby, 51 

Cincinnati, 85 

Louisiana, 

2308 
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1837-38. 


PennsylvaDia, 380 

Transylvania, 227 

Jefferson, 247 

New-York, 116 

Fairfield, 142 

Dartmouth,  1837, 92 

Yale, 48 

Harvard, 82 

Castleton,  1837, 115 

Berkshire,  1837, 73 

Bowdoin,  1838, 77 

Ohio, 83 


Virginia, 

South-Carolina, 29 

Washington,. 

Georgia, 41 

State  of  S.  Carolina, . «  141 

Woodstock,  1838, 65 

Geneva, 67 

Willoughby, 55 

Cincinnati, 125 

Louisiana, 25 

Louisville, 80 

2309 


1838-39. 


Pennsylvania, 402 

Tra'hsylvania, 211 

Jefferson, 230 

New-York, 96 

Fairfield, 114 

Dartmouth,  1838, 78 

Yale, 46 

Harvard, 85 

Berkshire,  1838, 85 

Bowdoin,  1839, 71 

Ohio, ^..  101 

Virginia, 60 


South-Carolina, 

Washington, 

Georgia, 

State  of  S.  Carolina, . 
Woodstock,  1839,  . , . 

Geneva, 

Willoughby, 

Cincinnati, 

Louisville, 

Albany, 

Hampden  Sidney, . . , 


53 

60 

151 

80 

76 

40 

112 

120 

68 

48 

2387 


Any  extended  comments  on  these  tables  are  "of  course 
unnecessary.  But  I  cannot  refrain  from  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  my  readers  to  the  great  increase  in  1835-6  and  the 
subsequent  diminution. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  that  I  have  omitted  the  number  of 
students  attending  al  Castleton  during  the  spring  terms, 
and  have  in  each  instance  put  down  those  attending  in  au- 
tumn only. 
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APPENDIX. 


No.  I. 


I  subjoin  as  a  somewhat  necessary  appendix  to  tbid  communicatioD,  tlie 
following  list  of  Medical  Schools  in  the  United  States,  with  the  time  of 
their  foundation  or  incorporation. 

1.  University  of  PennsyWania,  Philadelphia,  1765. 

2.  Medical  Faculty  of  Columbia  College,  New- York,  1797.  Diseontintud. 

3.  Medical  School  of  HarTard  University,  Boston,  1782. 

4.  Medical  School  of  Dartmouth  College,  New- Hampshire,' 1797. 

5.  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New- York,  1807. 

6.  University  of  Maryland,  Medical  School,  1807. 

7.  Medical  Institution  of  Yale  College,  1810. 

8.  College  of  Physicians  and  Suigeons,  Fairfield,  New-York,  1812: 

9.  Vermont  Academy  of  Medicine  at  Castleton,  1818. 

10.  Medical  School  of  Transylvania  University,  Kentucky,  1818. 

11.  Medical  College  of  Ohio  at  Cincinnati,  1819. 

12.  Medical  School  of  Maine  at  Bowdoin  College,  1820. 

13.  Medical  School  of  Brown  University,  Rhode-Island,  1821.  Discontm'd 

14.  Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  1822,  dof 

15.  Berkshire  Medical  School,  Pitufield,  Musachusetto,  1823. 

16.  Medical  College  of  South-Carolina,  Charleston,  1824, 

17.  JefferMn  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  1824. 

18.  Medical  School  of  Columbian  College,  District  of  Columbia,  1825. 

19.  Medical  School  of  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  1825. 

20.  Washington  Medical  College,  Baltimore,  1827. 

21.  Medical  College  of  Georgia,  Augusta,  1830l 

82.  Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South-Carolina,  Charleston,  1688. 
28.  Willoughby  Unitersity,  Ohio,  incorporated  in  1884. 

24.  Medical  Cotl^e  of  Louisiana,  New-Orleans,  1835. 

25.  Medical  Institation  of  Geneva  College,  New- York,  1835. 

26.  Medical  Department  of  Cincinnati  College,  Ohio,  1836. 

27.  Vermont  Medical  School,  Woodstock,  1835. 

28.  Louisville  Medical  Institute^  Kentucky,  1817. 
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29.  Medical  Facultj  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New- York,  1837. 
90.  Medical  Departm't  Hampden  Sidney  College,  Richmond,  Va;  183B. 

81.  Albany  Medical  College,  1839. 

82.  Medical  Department  of  PennsylTania  College,  Philadelphia,  1839. 

For  a  large  portion  of  the  data  in  this  catalogue,  1  am  indebted  lo  the 
Talaable  historical  lecture  of  Professor  Sewall,  already  quoted,  and  to  the 
'*  UedUal  SkudaU"  by  Professor  Dnoglison,  published  in  1837.  I  naay  add 
that  the  article  on  Medical  Colleges  in  the  last  work  was  originally  pobliah- 
ed  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  vol.  ii.  p-  583;. 

I  have  omitted  the  mention  of  several  schools  not  incorporated,  asd 
which  have  been  discontinued.  Amongst  others,  the  Medical  School  of 
Auburn  in  this  state,  to  which  Dr.  Thatcher  in  his  American  Medical  Bi- 
ography, gave  **  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,"  in  1828.  I  regret  to  saj, 
that  much  of  his  original  information  concerning  the  medical  schoob  of 
this  state  is  of  equally  equivocal  authority.  He  was  doubtless  misled  bj 
incorrect  information. 

I  have  also  not  included  in  the  list  of  Medical  Colleges,  the  *'  Rrfbnui 
Mtdxeci  OolUgt  qf  Ohio"  at  Worthiogton  in  that  state,  a  Thomsooian  is- 
atttmion.  And  this  I  take  the  liberty  of  doing,  although  it  is  foisted  among 
the  Medical  Colleges  by  the  editors  of  the  Americait  Almanac,  and 
(prokpudorl)  by  the  editors  of  the  Akkricah  Quarteklt  RECisTsa  or 
Educatiov,  (vol.  xL  p.  143.)  How  would  the  latter  be  pleased  with  bav 
ing  Fanny  Wright's  Lectures  placed  at  the  foot  of  a  list  of  theological  col- 
leges in  the  United  States  ? 

No.  II. 

Having  for  some  time  past  been  engaged  in  colleeting  the  Statistics  now 
given,  I  have  nafioally  looked  into  every  work  that  I  supposed  could  sfibrd 
me  information.  Amongst  others,  I  have  examined  the  Americah  Alha- 
NAC9  published  annually  at  Boston,  and  which  has  given  a  table  of  the 
medical  schools  in  the  United  States,  and  their  students  for  the  last  tea 
years.  I  regret  to  say,  that  these  tables  are  extremely  inaccurate.  Any 
one  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  comparing  them  with  those  which  1  hsrs 
given,  will  readily  be  convinced  of  this.  As  to  the  medical  inscitntioo  to 
which  1  am  attached,  they  are  cerreci  or  nearly  so,  for  only  four  yeais  oot 
of  BUM.  Tbo  most  striking  inaccuracies  however,  are  as  it  respects  Je&r- 
son  and  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio.  The  number  of  students  Ibr  lbs 
latter  in  1630,  '31  and  '82,  are  put  at  118  each  year,  and  for  the  three  sae- 
cetdiog  yetrs,  at  110  each  year. 

No.  in. 

no  Ibllowing  are  a  few  facts  which  I  have  be«tt>enabi«l  to  glean  con- 
eeiaing  the  nvn^  oC  medical  ttudents  in  fore^  coontries. 
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PRUSSIA. 

Average  number  of  medico]  students  in 

the  Universitiea  of  Prussia  in  1834. 

Ntttiyes. 

Total. 

Berlin, 

246 

141 

387 

fireslau, 

108 

5 

113 

Halle, 

78 

38 

111 

Bonn, 

136 

19 

156 

Konigsbcrg, 

71 

11 

8-2 

Mun^ter, 

, , 

» • 

, , 

Griefiiwald, 

60 

6 

66 

699  215  914 

Aferage  number  of  medical  stadenU  in  the  Universities  of  Prussia,  each 
hmlf  year,  from  1830  to  1834. 

Natiyei.       Foraigmn.        Anniial  aronge. 


1830  i  ^.^P^"^^^*         ^^  !^ 


[  Winter,  602  203 


693 


lofii  ( Summer,  495  163 

*^^  i  Winter,  563  176 

ifioo  ( Summer,  546  165  >  7.0 

^^i  Winter,  679  196  ]  ^^^ 

lotiSSammer,  608  185  >  oah 

^®^^i  Winter.  684  216  I  ^^ 

,g3-(  Summer,  717  221  >  014 

"-^i  Winter,  681  210  5  **** 

Encjfclopsdia  BrUMmcOf  7th  tiSt.  xriii.  099. 

The  population  of  Prussia  in  1834  was  about  13  millions. 

FRANCE. 
From  official  documents,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  pupils  in  France 
in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  was  in 

1833  2,013 

1884  2,446 

1835  2,672 

Londim  MUntmm,  Oct  SI,  1837,  p.  786. 

HANOVER. 

USIVMBSITY    or   OOTTIHGXK. 
Total  No.  of  StadenU.  Stndeoto  of  Medicine. 

1828  1420  225 

1825  1645  287 

1881  920  206 

1882  847  167 

SmUeUm  dt$  SeUneu  Q—gtmhimu»  r.  M6,  and  The  (lamdM)  Ommrhrlw 

SWEDEN. 
<*  Sweden  has  thret  oolvevrilies,  Upsala,  Land  and  Abo,  twelf*  gynwa- 
aia,  and  in  erery  laifs  town  a  sebool  lupj^flMed  by  «be  mfwn.    Here  boys 
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remain  until  they  are  elcTen,  and  ara  then  aent  to  the  gymnaaia.  At  sii- 
teen  they  are  aent  to  one  of  the  Univeraitiea."  **  The  number  of  utodeaii 
at  the  University  of  Upsal  froaa  1768  to  1777  averages  about  500  anQoallj. 
During  these  ten  years,  there  ware  created  40  Doctors  in  DiTinity*  23  is 
Physic,  and  161  in  ArU/'— Coxc's  TVmfeU  m  Swedm^  W.  57.  201. 

Abo  is  now  under  the  dominion  of  Russia.    Of  the  other  Universities, 
the  following  statement  is  made. 

Total  No.  Stndents.  Stndents  of  Medicine. 

Upsal,  1829     1443  111 

1838     1381  159 

'     1834     1303  150 

Lund,  1829      640  34 

18S3      689  69 

1834      596  50 

T%e  (London)  QiMrferly  Jonnua  of  Edmeolion,  tx.  345,  346. 

UNIVERSITIES  OP  THE  NETHERLANDS. 


Students  in 

1824 

1825 

1826 

Theobgy •• 

Law, , 

246 
723 
355 
233 
718 

325 
807 
374 
226 
904 

361 

809 

Medicine, 

Sciences, 

Philosophy  and  LetterSi  • .  • . . 

386 
214 
992 

Total 

2275 

2636 

2762 

Number  qf  StudaOs  m  1826. 

Theology. 

Law. 

188 
103 
73 
154 
197 
144 

Medicine. 

Sciences. 

Letters. 

Total. 

Leyden, 

103 

154 

94 

•  •  a  a 

•  as. 

60 
20 
28 
70 
84 
124 

8 
83 
14 
63 
63 
83 

227 
170 

91 
335 
115 

54 

636 

Utrecht, 

Groningen, 

Louvain  •• • 

480 

soo 

m 

Liege. 

Ghent, 

481 
356 

851 

809 

386 

214 

992 

2774* 

*22  ef  the  School  of  Mines  added  to  Liege. 
QinetiMf  Recherckeo  Strntitti^tt  de  Pmf$  Bnij  Tible  6. 


Fairfield^  Jan.  2,  1840. 
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Art,  XL  Annual  Address  delivered  before  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New-York^  Feb. 
5,  1840,  by  Laurens  Hull,  M.  D.,  President  of 
the  Society. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Society  : 

In  presenting  myself  before  you  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
term  of  oiSice,  I  have  to  regret  that  continued  ill  health 
previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  and  my  official 
duties  since,  have  in  a  measure  prevented  that  preparation 
which  in  some  degree  is  due  to  myself,  and  certainly  to 
the  society.  For  the  short  time  that  I  shall  occupy  your 
attention,  permit  me  to  address  you  on  a  subject  which  I 
trust  will  meet  with  a  ready  response.  I  allude  to  the  tl7^* 
provements  in  medicine  which  have  illustrated  the  last 
half  century. 

At  a  time  when  at  least  efforts  are  making  to  underrate 
the  utility  of  the  profession,  and  a  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity seem  to  be  under  the  impression  that  they  already 
know  enough  of  medical  science,  such  a  survey  majr  not 
be  without  its  benefits.  It  will  at  least  recall  to  our  recol^ 
lection  how  much  we  owe  to  our  predecessors  and  contem- 
poraries, and  it  may  incite  our  junior  brethren  to  follow  in 
their  footsteps. 

The  general  direction  of  the  present  age  is  fftrorable  to 
inquiry.  Amidst  the  great  changes  that  society  has  un- 
dergone during  the  last  fifty  years,  none  is  more  remark- 
able than  the  developcment  of  intellect  in  every  employ* 
ment  of  life.  It  would  be  unjust  to  say  that  this  has  not  al- 
ways occurred.  Certainly  great  talents  have  at  all  times 
from  the  earliest  ages  appeared  on  the  theatre  of  action, 
but  the  great  mass  of  the  community  have  been  far  from 
being  extensively  influenced  by  them.  Conquerors  have 
overthrown  empiies  and  erected  new  ones,  but  the  inhab- 
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itants  have  only  passed  from  one  state  of  servitade  to  an- 
other. 

It  was  not  until  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing  that  a 
medium  of  communication  was  afforded  capable  of  diffus- 
ing light  and  knowledge  amongst  all  the  human  race. 
Even  then  centuries  were  necessary,  before  the  ability  to 
apply  its  advantages  was  attained,  and  even  now  in  many 
parts  of  Europe,  such  is  the  ignorance  of  a  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  that  its  blessings  are  to  them  a  sealed  book. 
But  with  us  and  the  nations  of  the  old  world  most  nearly 
connected  with  us,  the  art  of  printing  has  exercised  much 
of  its  enlightening  influence  upon  the  mind.  The  revolu- 
tions incident  to  the  discovery,  that  mankind  were  not  ex- 
clusively born  for  the  benefit  of  kings  and  emperors,  have 
further  directly  increased  the  mental  energies.  And  how- 
ever we  may  regret  the  violence  which  has  tarnished  these 
events,  yet  in  this  country  we  have  at  least  to  rejoice  that 
freedom  of  mind  and  action,  is  an  hereditary  privilege. 
Every  occupation  has  felt  this,  some  indeed  from  peculiar 
circumstances  and  causes  more  than  others,  but  none  has 
escaped  the  invigorating  stimulus. 

Our  profession,  at  all  times  recognized  as  a  useful  one, 
has  with  the  progress  of  freedom,  become  a  dignified  one, 
and  with  the  new  impulse  to  scientific  discovery,  has  in 
several  countries,  attained  to  the  rank  of  a  learned  one. 
With  the  increase  of  its  votaries,  new  fields  of  investigation 
have  been  thrown  open  and  we  are  constantly  finding  that 
success  is  attending  every  industrious  effort. 

In  passing  from  these  general  remarks  to  the  selection  of 
some  topics  illustrative  of  my  subject,  I  know  of  none  that 
better  deserves  the  first  notice,  than  that  of  Vaccination. 
Although  it  ha3  frequently  been  a  subject  of  consideration 
before  this  society,  yet  its  abiding  interest,  as  well  as  its 
earlier  and  later  history,  are  striking  manifestations  of  the 
efforts,  and  may  I  not  say,  of  the  attainment  of  improve- 
ment by  our  profession.    It  is  now  but  little  more  than 
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forty  years  since  Jenner  published  his  discovery  to  the 
MTorld.  Previous  to  that  period  small-pox  had  either 
ranged  unrestrained,  or  if  somewhat  shorn  of  its  violence 
by  inoculation,  still  its  danger  was  alarming,  and  its  con- 
sequences often  fatal.  How  many  communities  and  even 
nations  have  been  desolated  by  this  pestilence.  Every 
populous  city  numbered  annually  its  thousands  of  victims. 
Whenever  it  came  among  savage  nations,  it  alpiost  exter- 
minated them.  Many  of  our  native  tribes  of  Indians  were 
thus  reduced  to  a  handful.  The  efforts  of  physicians  to 
diminish  the  mortality,  were  not  without  some  succesSi 
and  where  inoculation  became  the  prevailing  practice^ 
and  a  proper  mode  of  treatment  was  pursued,  many  per- 
sons were  saved.  But  among  the  poor  and  the  thought- 
less, this  precaution  was  constantly  n^lected,  and  accord- 
ingly at  intervals  of  a  few  years,  the  disease,  as  an  epide- 
mic, would  suddenly  make  its  appearance,  spread  itself 
with  inconceivable  rapidity,  and  destroy  most  of  its  sub- 
jects«. 

It  was  to  preserve  the  human  race  from  the  constant 
visitations  of  this  desolating  scourge,  that  Jemier  studied 
and  investigated  for  nearly  twenty  years  before  he  an- 
nounced  the  nature  of  the  vaccine  disease.  It  is  in  vuin 
to  endeavor  to  deprive  him  at  the  present  day  of  the  honor 
of  the  discovery,  by  attributing  the  first  use  of  it  to  the 
Chinese,  or  by  bringing  forward  cases  of  iuQCulation  with 
it  previous  to  his  time.  If  there  were  such,  they  were  ei- 
ther not  heeded,  or  ridiculed.  We  know  that  Jenner  him- 
self was  reproached  with  too  constant  and  unremitted  at- 
tention to  this  subject,  that  he  was  refused  the  publication 
of  an  essay  on  it  in  the  transactions  of  a  learned  society, 
and  that  he  finally  came  forward  supported  mainly  by  the 
hope  of  doing  good.  He  was  met  by  warm  friends  and  vi- 
olent  enemies,  and  while  we  concede  that  some  of  the 
last  were  of  our  own  profession,,  we  are  at  the  same  time 
enabled  to  say,  that  they  were  not  among  the  most  emi- 
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nent  or  the  most  enlightened.  All  of  these  last,  as  thef 
became  acquainted  with  the  subject,  ranked  themselves 
amongst  his  disciples ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that 
some  were  desirous  of  engrossing  too  much  of  the  merit  doe 
to  him  alone.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  ambitioa 
of  some  men  in  London  to  be  in  the  possession  of  influence 
and  power  in  directing  the  vaccine  inoculation,  produced 
an  injurious  eflfect.  They  pursued  it  in  the  midst  of  small- 
pox  hospitals,  and  in  some  instances,  the  matter  of  both 
diseases  became  mixed. 

Such  were  some  of  the  obstacles  which  met  Jenner  cm 
the  promulgation  of  his  discovery.  There  are  others 
which  have  constantly  attended  it  No  sooner  was  its 
protective  influence  generally  credited,  and  the  oKxle  of 
performing  inoculation  disseminated,  than  the  idea  became 
prevalent  that  all  and  every  one  could  introduce  it,  with- 
out medical  advice  or  examination.  It  was  in  vain  pub- 
lished abroad,  that  the  matter  might  be  spurious,  that  the 
vaccine  disease  had  a  regular  increase,  progress  and  di- 
minution, characterised  by  peculiar  appearances  in  the 
vesicle,  and  that  this  might  be  counteracted  by  other  dis- 
eases in  the  83rstem.  It  was  in  vain  urged  that  there  were 
constitutional  symptoms  necessary  to  be  present,  and  again 
that  any  injury  to  the  vesicle  might  destroy  the  protective 
power  of  vaccination.  Disregarding  these  admonitions^ 
the  matter  wqs  introduced  with  a  pin,  a  knitting  needle,  or 
a  knife,  and  when  it  was  once  inserted,  no  matter  at  what 
stage  i\  had  been  taken,  but  little  attention  wte  subse- 
quently paid  to  its  further  effects.  It  seemed  indeed,  as  if 
many  supposed  that  from  that  time  forward,  small^iox 
was  extirpated,  and  that  no  more  care  was  necessary  to 
guard  against  its  ravages.  We  have  of  late  years  found 
the  melancholy  opposite  of  this.  The  epidemic  has  ex- 
tended itself  far  and  wide,  and  in  numerous  instances  it 
has  seized  those  who  were  thus  imperfectly  protected. 

I  am  certainly  warranted  in  ascribing  the  presence  of 
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the  varioloid,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  mitigated 
form  of  small -pox,  to  the  cause  now  stated.  But  in  con* 
nexion  with  this  we  have  also  learnt,  that  even  in  these 
cases,  vaccination,  although  not  a  perfect  protection,  has 
greatly  diminished  the  virulence  of  the  original  disease. 
in  this  country,  from  the  day  of  the  introduction  of  vac- 
cination, the  medical  profession  embraced  its  use  with  one 
heart  and  one  mind.  The  impediments  to  its  complete 
triumph  have  been  those  on  which  I  have  already  dwelt 
The  present  generation  do  not  sufficiently  estimate  the 
danger  of  former  times,  and  there  is  therefore  a  growing 
indifference  to  the  proper  diffusion  of  vaccination. 

I  have  for  some  time  felt. a  perfect  conviction  that  the 
government  should  in  some  way  or  manner  interfere  to 
render  its  practice  general  and  satisfactory,  and  I  am  hap« 
py  to  find,  from  communications  to  the  State  Society,  that 
lam  not  alone  in  this  opinion.  If  a  provision  could  be 
obtained,  preventing  the  admission  into  common  schools  of 
any  pupil,  without  a  certificate  from  the  physician  that  he 
he  or  she  had  been  properly  vaccinated ;  and  if  a  register 
could  thus  be  kept,  a  foundation  would  at  once  be  laid  for 
the  general  introduction  and  proper  continuance  of  this 
important  preventive.  Along  with  this,  some  aid  should 
be  bestowed  on  institutions  for  keeping  up  a  supply  of  the 
genuine  matter. 

In  all  these  observations,  I  have  not  adverted  to  the 
fact,  that  physicians  at  once  lost  the  most  profitable  part  of 
their  practice,  by  the  introduction  of  the  Jennerian  disco- 
very, and  that  they  most  cheerfully  resigned  it.  A  single 
example  of  this  kind  is  sufficient  to  confute  the  many  ste- 
reotyped slanders  against  the  profession.  A  new  era  is, 
however,  apparently  rapidly  approaching  us  on  the  subject 
now  under  consideration.  It  is  well  known  that  Jenner 
was  of  opinion  during  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  that 
the  variolous  and  vaccine  diseases  were  once  the  same, 
having  received  their  present  peculiarities  from  being 
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tfansooted  through  the  human  and  the  animal  race,  fix 
a  long  period  of  time.    The  name  that  he  gave  the  latter, 
(variola  vaccina)  is  a  full  proof  of  this.    Now  amidst  the 
numerous  instances  of  the  failure  of  vaccination  as  a  oom* 
plete  protective,  it  has  become  a  frequent  subject  of  discus- 
sion and  inquiry,  whether  during  the  last  fifty  years,  the 
vaccine  matter  in  passing  through  the  human  sj^stem,  a 
repeated  number  of  times,  may  not  have  lost  its  power. 
And  again,  another  idea  has  been  broached,  that  infanis, 
although  very  properly  vaccinated  at  an  early  period  of 
their  lives,  may  not,  as  they  grow  up  to  manhood,  undeino 
such  constitutional  changes  as  to  injure  the  efficacy  of  the 
first  operation,  and  require  revaccination.    It  is  not  to  be 
denied,  but  that  there  are  many  startling  fiicts  which  give 
an  air  of  probability  to  each  of  these  suppositions.     What, 
let  me  ask,  is  the  conduct  of  medical  men  on  these  import- 
ant questions  ?    They  do  not  sit  listless,  nor  abandon  the 
inquiry,  nor  yield  to  despair  oi  overcoming  the  dreaded 
evil  of  new  eruptions  of  the  scourge.    In  every  part  we 
find  them  engaged  in  new  researches.    In  England  and 
France,  fresh  matter  has  fortunately  been  again  obtained 
from  the  cow,  and  experiments  with  this  are  in  a  rapid 
course  of  trial.    It  has  been  transmitted  to  this  country,  so 
that  we  also  may,  if  possible,  reap  the  benefits.    Revac- 
cination also,  at  the  suggestion  of  physicians,  has  been  ex- 
tensively performed  with  remarkable  results,  showing  that 
at  least  a  large  proportion  of  individuals  previously  vac* 
cinated  were  left  unprotected.    Have  we  not  reason  Co 
hope  that  when  so  many  ardent  and  enlightened  men  are 
engaged  in  this  inquiry,  they  will  yet  complete  and  con- 
firm the  benefits  of  the  discovery  of  the  immortal  Eng- 
lishman. 

But  I  have  probably  dwelt  too  long  on  this  engrossing 
theme,  and  must  hasten  to  the  consideration  of  another. 
The  fear  of  contagion  has  long  exercised  an  undue  influ- 
ence over  communities.    I  speak  not  now  of  those  com- 
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plaints  which  are  known  to  propagate  themselves  by  con- 
tact,  as  measles,  scarlatina  and  the  like.  Fortunately  the 
haipan  race  are  generally  liable  to  but  a  single  attack  of 
each  of  these,  and  it  seems  kindly  ordained  that  there  are 
always  a  sufSicient  number  exempted,  to  watch  over  and 
take  care  of  the  new  subjects  of  them.  Families  are  not 
broken  up  by  their  appearance,  nor  are  the  common  duties 
of  humanity  neglected  in  any  portion  of  society.  But  how 
different  has  it  been  with  the  class  of  febrile  diseases,  that 
were  usually  termed  contagious.  Taking  Turkey  as  an 
example,  though  not  without  near  approaches  to  it  in  other 
countries,  we  find  that  whenever  their  epidemic  plague 
breaks  out,  the  unfortunate  sufferer  is  abandoned  by 
friends  and  attendants,  and  left  to  linger  out  his  miserable 
existence  witliout  aid.  Houses  are  deserted,  and  whole  dis- 
tricts depopulated.  Even  with  the  yellow  fever  of  our  own 
and  tropical  climates,  what  consternation  and  horror  seized 
on  all  apparently  within  its  influence.  How  much  misery 
bas  been  accumulated,  from  an  apprehension  that  this  dis- 
ease could  be  communicated  by  contact.  It  is  from  such 
mistaken  ideas,  that  the  ancient  institution  of  quarantine 
took  its  rise,  and  which  is  even  now  in  full  vigor  in  many 
parts  of  Europe,  confining  the  passenger  who  comes  from  a 
merely  suspected  port,  for  twenty  or  thirty  days  on  board 
his  ship,  or  else  immuring  him  like  a  prisoner  on  the  shore 
for  a  similar  period.  Nor  is  the  dread  confined  to  human 
beings.  Letters,  and  even  gold  and  silver  coin,  have  to 
be  subjected  to  the  purifying  process,  before  they  can  be 
touched.  Apart  from  the  serious  injury  to  commerce,  and 
the  free  intercourse  of  mankind,  such  regulations  are  cal- 
culated to  cultivate  a  fearful  depression  of  mind,  which 
operates  with  redoubled  force  in  periods  of  sickness. 
Sometimes  indeed  the  precautions  become  ridiculous,  as 
when  France,  not  many  years  since,  placed  an  army  of 
men  on  the  borders  of  Spain,  to  keep  out  at  one  and  the 
I  time,  liberal  principles  and  the  yellow  fever. 
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I  claim  for  the  medical  proiessioD,  that  it  has,  both  io 
this  country  and  abroad,  been  the  principal  means  of  en- 
lightening the  public  mind  on  these  most  mischievous 
doctrines.  The  idea  that  diseases  mainly  dependant  on 
local  causes,  which  probably  vitiate  the  air  in  the  situs- 
tions  where  they  break  out,  can  be  carried  into  healthy 
parts,  and  there  propagate  themselves,  has  been  amply  re- 
futed in  a  thousand  instances.  Instead  of  believing  that 
the  air  around  us  is  thus  impregnated  with  poison,  physi- 
cians  have  taught  the  public  to  look  at  their  own  residences, 
whether  in  the  city  or  the  country,  for  the  reasons  of  the 
propagation  of  fevers.  If  any  principle  can  be  deemed 
well  established,  it  is  that  filth,  poverty  and  vice  are  the 
aUment  which  nourishes  them,  which  envenoms  their 
attacks,  and  exalts  their  mortality.  If  society  be  once 
deeply  impressed  with  these  truths,  the  consequences  can- 
not fail  to  be  salutary.  Instead  of  abandoning  the  wretch^ 
ed  and  destitute,  they  will  be  more  carefully  watched  — 
they  will  be  removed  from  their  dangerous  dwellings  to 
infirmaries  and  hospitals,  and  that  attention  which  is  in« 
dispensable  as  to  cleanliness,  suficient  diet,  and  proper 
medicines,  will  be  duly  bestowed,  not  alone  for  the  re« 
moval  of  existing  disease,  but  in  the  full  expectation,  thai 
the  causes  of  it  may  thus  be  altogether  obviated.  Instead 
of  tracing  a  fever  from  Boston  to  New- York,  from  New- 
York  to  the  West-Indies,  and  from  the  West>Indies  to  Af- 
rica, our  citizens  are  beginning  to  apprehend,  that  when 
a  virulent  fever  breaks  out,  even  under  the  most  suspi- 
cious circumstances  of  importation,  there  must  be  some^ 
thing  at  home,  on  which  it  is  enabled  to  seize,  in  order  to 
continue  its  propagation,  and  they  are  thus  taught  to 
know,  that  the  vitiated  air,  whether  of  dwellings,  or  of  a 
neighborhood,  has  frequently  been  mistaken  for  atmos^ 
pheric  contagion.  Even  the  farmer  has  been  instructed 
how  marshy  grounds,  decaying  vegetables,  and  possibly 
animal  putrefaction,  may  impair  the  healthiness  of  his  re- 
sidence. 
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That  there  are  diseases  whose  rapid  spread  we  ean 
hardly  explain^  except  on  the  idea  that  some  matter,  capa- 
ble of  producing  them,  must  be  carried  along  in  the  air, 
will  not  be  denied.  Of  these,  none  are  more  striking  in 
their  character,  than  the  influenza  and  the  Asiatic  cholera. 
From  undoubted  history  we  can  trace  their  progress  orer 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  habitable  globe, '^commencing  in 
Aria,  gradually  marching  over  it  and  extending  to  Europe, 
and  finally  qiending  their  force  upon  this  continents  But 
we  have  no  proof,  although  it  is  credited  of  the  latter,  that 
these  di^ases  are  communicable  by  personal  contact. 

Passing  from  the  consideration  of  improvements  which 
have  80  distinctly  meliorated  the  condition  of  society,  thai 
the  most  wilful  cannot  avoid  acknowledging  them,  I 
would  next  briefly  advert  to  the  individual  advancement 
that  has  characterised  our  science  of  late  years*  Never 
have  there  been  a  greater  number  of  ardent  investigators 
devoted  to  this,  and  they  have  laid  all  the  kindred  sciences 
under  contribution.  No  sooner  is  a  new  substance  disco' 
vered  by  the  chemist,  than  ingenuity  is  on  the  watch  whe- 
ther it  may  not  be  usefully  applied  in  medicine.  The  his* 
tory  of  iodine  is  not  one  of  the  least  remarkable  of  these. 
Discovered  accidentally  by  a  manufacturer,  its  curious 
properties  at  once  attracted  the  attention  of  scientific  men. 
With  the  progress  of  ana|^is,  it  was  found  to  be  contained 
in  various  substances,  and  amongst  others  in  the  sponge. 
This  latter  substance  had  for  some  time  obtained  a  local 
reputation  in  the  treatment  of  goitre  or  swelled  neck.  A 
physician,  aware  of  this  fact^^ejQtured  to  apply  iodine  in 
its  pure  form,  and  the  result  provlgd  that  it  was  an  agent  of 
great  power.  No  doubt  now  exists  as  to  its  influence  over 
the  glandular  system,  and  the  only  question  now  is,  under 
what  form  it  can  best  be  used,  so  as  to  obtain  its  full  va- 
lue without  any  hazard.  It  has  also  from  analogy  been 
advised  in  the  treatment  of  scrofula,  but  I  believe  that 
Q^ical  men  are  far  from  being  agreed  as  to  its  utility  in 
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that  complaint.  This  artiole  is  only  one  out  of  many  that 
have  been  introduced  from  the  mineral  kingdom  in  th» 
materia  medica. 

As  if  to  shame  the  deluded  followers  of  an  exclusive 
treatment  by  vegetable  remedies,  we  have  the  extensive 
contributions  of  physicians  both  at  home  and  abroad  in 
elucidation  of  the  properties  of  our  own  native  plants.  Ta 
the  industry  and  talents  of  Bigelow  and  the  Bartons,  we 
in  this  country  owe  the  accumulation  of  a  vast  store  of 
information  well  arranged  apd  immediately  applicable  ta 
the  treatment  of  diseases.  The  moment  thajt  it  can  be 
shown  that  any  of  our  native  herbs  possesses  qualities  in 
any  degree  or  manner  superior  to  those  in  use,  medicat 
men  do  not  hesitate  to  ascertain  its  virtues.  Every  pe-- 
nodical  bears  testimony  to  this.  And  it  is  highly  probable 
that  all  the  knowledge  assumed  by  pretenders,  has  been 
gleaned  or  stolen  from  professional  works.  In  spite  bow-- 
ever  of  the  extension  of  science,  the  work  of  destruction 
goes  on.  A  medicinal  article  it  is  urged,  can  at  least  do 
no  harm,  if  it  be  only  a  vegetable  one,  while  the  deluded 
suflbrers  will  not  remember,  that  some  of  our  most  active 
poisons  are  of  the  vegetable  tribe.  But  enough  of  thi» 
hackneyed  topic.  It  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  deep  ignor- 
ance  which  has  been  permitted  too  long  to  hang  over  a 
portion  of  the  community.  Let  f^  hope  that  with  the  di^ 
fusion  of  education  its  mists  will  be  dissipated. 

The  successful  investigation  of  the  nature  of  diseases  al- 
80  occupies  a  prominent  place  among  the  improvements  of 
the  last  half  century.  It  lus  been  a  matter  of  reproach 
that  formerly  theory  engi^^d  too  large  a  share  of  atten- 
tion. The  truth  of  this  may  be  conceded,  but  at  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  recollected,  that  in  medicine,  theory  is  fre- 
quently nothing  more  than  an  orderly  arrangement  ef  a  num- 
ber of  facts  so  disposed,  that  we  are  enabled  to  explain  a  series 
of  phenomena.  The  difficulties  attendant  on  this  have 
been  well  illustrated  by  the  successive  changes  of  opinion 
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that  from  time  to  time  have  influenced  the  medical  world. 
From  the  mechanical  doctrines  of  the  olden  time,  to  those 
of  Boerhaave,  from  the  theories  of  Stahl  and  Hoffman  to 
those  of  Broussais,  talented  advocates  of  each  have  not 
been  wanting,  and  all  have  added  new  and  interesting  facts 
to  the  history  of  science.  Bat  the  character  of  the  last 
half  century  has  in  general  been  infinitely  more  practical. 
Not  contented  with  dry  discussion,  many  have  been  most 
earnestly  engaged  in  actual  examination,  and  the  depart- 
ment of  pathological  anatomy  has  been  most  successfully 
cultivated.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  axiom,  that  in  or* 
der  to  treat  a  disease  properly,  it  is  necessary  first  to  know 
its  nature,  then  all  must  concede  the  importance  of  the  in- 
quiry. Indeed  the  pursuit  cannot  fail  of  increasing  that 
knowledge  which  is  nKist  needed,  if  we  only  knep  in  view 
at  the  same  time,  the  possibility  that  morbid  appearances 
may  be  occasionally  the  results,  instead  of  the  causes  of 


Apait  from  the  hew  light  thrown  on  the  nature  of  fever 
b7  these  inquiries  it  is  sufficient  to  recur  to  the  information 
obtained,  as  to  the  origin  of  that  wide  spread  and  destruc- 
tive disease,  consumption.  The  early  stages  of  its  com- 
mencement have  been  elucidated,  and  something  has  been 
learnt,  as  to  warding  off.  its  progress,  but  unfortunately  we 
are  yet  to  find  a  remedy  that  can  stay  its  ravages.  Nor  are 
the  inquiries  concerning  nervous  diseases  without  import- 
ant value  in  medical  practice,  founded  as  they  are  on  some 
of  the  moet  brilliant  discoveries  in  anatomy  of  these  later 
times. 

I  do  not  feel  myself  competent  to  detail  even  a  tithe  of 
the  modern  improvements  in  surgery.  Men  of  great  tal- 
ents have  appeared  in  this  department,  and  they  have  ob- 
tained their  reward  in  the  acquisition  of  wealthy  and  the 
establishment  of  a  high  and  extended  reputation.  Not  to 
speak  of  living  merit,  it  is  sufiicient  that  we  in  this  coun- 
try, are  enabled  to  boast  of  a  Physick,  as  equal  at  least  to 
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any  chat  Eur<^  has  produced.  ^  The  surgeon  indeed  has 
a  great  advantage  over  the  physician  in  that  his  operaiions 
are  witnessed  by  numbers  out  of  the  profession,  and  even 
if  he  performs  them  with  merely  manual  dexterity,  he  is 
sure  to  find  numerous  heralds  of  his  fame.  The  effect  of 
this  has  sometimes  unquestionably  proved  injurious. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  some  surgeons  have  been  too 
fond  of  operating,  and  have  not  suflkientiy  reflected  wheth- 
er this  was  on  the  whole  required  or  not    It  would  seem 
to  be  sufficient,  if  they  can  acquire  some  temporary  edat, 
without  duly  considering  whether  the  event  may  not  short- 
en the  life  of  the  patient.    I  am  therefore  proud  to  mention 
among  the  real  improvements  even  of  the  present  timej 
that  the  best  and  most  experienced  surgeons  unite  in  ac- 
knowledging that  formerly  they  operated  too  often.    It  is 
stated  in  a  late  journal  that  Dr.  Gibson  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  told  his  class  this  winter,  that  in  a  leoent 
visit  to  London,  he  asked  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  whether  he 
performed  as  many  amputations  for  diseases  of  the  joints 
as  formerly?    The  reply  was  «<Oh  no,  not  the  twentieth 
part."    How  then  do  you  manage?    By  rest,  position, 
splints  and  diet — was  the  answer.    I  am  also  tdd  that  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  and  Mr.  Lawrence  have  quite  latdy  pub* 
lished  a  declaration  to  the  same  effect  as  te  operatiopa  in 
general. 

I  will  only  occupy  your  attention  with  a  single  topic 
more  in  elucidation  of  my  subject — and  which  I  feel  I  can 
do  in  especial  reference  te  those  whom  I  am  now  address- 
ing. It  is  surely  not  saying  too  much  that  the  establish* 
ment  of  medical  societies  has  greatly  tended  te  improve  oar 
science  during  the  last  few  years.  They  are  established 
far  and  wide  and  each  has  done  something  te  increase  or 
to  diffuse  knowledge.  They  are  eminently  calculated  for 
these  purposes  if  the  members  will  duly  appreciate  their 
privileges,  and  exert  their  talents.  It  is  only  to  be  regret- 
ted that  their  true  value  is  not  .more  steadily  kept  in  view. 
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Besides  the  communications  that  maybe  read,  great  benefit 
has  also  been  received  from  amicable  discussions  on  themi 
and  thus  a  fiicilitjr  both  of  speaking  and  writing  has  been 
acquired  by  many. 

And  now  gentlemen,  while  on  the  eve  of  retiijng  from 
the  honorable  situation  of  President  of  your  body,  allow 
me  to  return  you  my  thanks  for  your  kind  indulgence,  and 
for  the  aid  which  you  have  always  cheerfully  extended  to 
xne  in  my  attempt  to  perform  the  duties  necessarily  con- 
nected with  that  office ;  and  to  express  my  most  cordial 
wishes  for  your  prosperity,  both  as  an  institution  connected 
with  the  best  interests  of  our  people  and  as  individuals. 

Permit  me  in  conclusion,  to  express  the  hope  that  we  at 
least  of  the  State  of  New-York  may  not  be  among  those 
who  contemplate  with  indifference  the  improvements  in 
the  science  of  medicine. 
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Art.  XII.  Heport  of  a  Committee  of  the  State 
Medical  Society  on  the  subject  of  Medical  Edo- 
cATiois.    Presented  Feb.  4,  1840. 

[On  the  7tli  of  Febraary,  1839^  tbe  foUowiog  retdution,  on  the  motion 
of  Dr.  Goodrich,  delegate  to  tbe  Society  from  the  Medical  Society  of  tbo 
coanty  of  Rensaelaer,  was  adopted.  Resohed,  That  the  subject  mattor  of 
the  resolutioni  of  the  majority  of  the  Committee  of  which  Dr.  Manley'was 
Chairman,  together  with  the  resolutions  reported  by  the  Committee  of 
which  Dr.  Rogers  was  Chairman,  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  and 
that  they  be  required  to  give  the  whole  subject  of  medical  education  in 
this  state  a  thorough  investigation,  and  report  to  this  society  at  its  next  an- 
nual meeting.  Drs.  Manley,  Beck,  and  McCall  were  appointed  the  Com- 
mittee.] 

The  Committee  appointed  in  February  last  to  report  at 
the  present  meeting  of  the  Society,  on  the  subject  of  Medical 
Education,  with  directions  to  give  the  same  "a  thoroagh 
investigation,"  beg  leave  to  present  the  following 
Report  : 

The  first  colonial  assembly  of  the  province  of  New-York 
met  in  the  year  1683,  and  probably  regularly  thereafter 
continued  their  annual  sessions.  It  was  not,  however,  an- 
til  1760,  that  the  subject  of  the  due  regulation  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  attracted  their  attention.  In  June  of  that 
year,  an  act  was  passed,  entitled  ^^an  act  to  regulate  the 
practice  of  Physic  and  Surgery  in  the  city  op  New- 
York."  Its  preamble  gives  the  following  exposition  of  the 
condition  of  the  profession.  "  Whereas  many  ignorant  and 
"  unskilful  persons  in  Physic  and  Surgery  in  order  to  gain 
^<  subsistence,  do  take  upon  themselves  to  administer  phy- 
«sick,  and  practice  surgery  in  the  city  of  New-York,  to  tbe 
"  endangering  of  the  lives  and  limbs  of  their  patients ;  and 
<<  many  poor  and  ignorant  persons  who  have  been  persuaded 
<<  to  become  their  patients,  have  been  great  sujSerers  there- 
by"  .    It  was  therefore  enacted,  that  after  the  publica- 
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tion  of  this  act,  no  person  whatsoever  should  practise  as  a 
physician  or  surgeon  in  the  city  of  New- York,  before  he  had 
been  first  examined  in  physic  %nd  surgery,  and  approved 
of  and  admitted  by  one  of  his  majesty's  council,  the  judges 
of  the  supreme  court,  the  attorney  general,  and  the  mayor, 
for  the  time  being,  or  by  any  three  of  them,  taking  to  their 
assistance^  for  such  examination,  stick  person  or  persons 
as  they  in  their  discretion  shall  think  fit.  If  the  candidate 
be  approved,  the  examiners  were  directed  to  give  him  a  cer- 
tificate to  that  efiect ;  and  this  certificate  gave  him  the  pri- 
vilege to  practise  physic,  or  surgery,  or  both,  throughout 
the  province  of  New-York.  A  penalty  of  five  pounds,  with 
costs,  was  provided  against  any  person  practising  without 
the  above  testimonials. 

Useful  as  the  above  law  undoubtedly  proved  in  its  gene- 
ral  operation,  the  Committee  cannot  proceed  without  first 
calling  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  the  precedent  estab- 
lished by  it,  that  persons  not  belonging  to  the  profession 
were  constituted  judges  of  the  qualifications  of  those  solicit- 
ing a  license.  The  high  officers  named  in  the  law  were 
indeed  authorised  to  take  other  persons  to  assist  them  in 
the  examination,  but  it  was  left  to  their  discretion.  It  will 
be  presently  seen  that  the  influence  of  this  provision  con* 
tinned  through  a  series  of  years. 

After  the  revolution,  the  first  act  to  regulate  the  medical 
profession  was  passed  as  late  as  March,  1798.  In  its  ope- 
ration  it  was  confined,  like  the  one  of  1760,  to  the  city  and 
county  of  New-York.  Its  preamble  also  gives  a  similar 
melancholy  picture  of  the  state  of  medical  practice.  '^  Ma- 
<^ny  ignorant  and  unskilful  persons  presume  to  practise 
«  Physic  and  Surgery  within  the  city  and  county  of  New- 
<'  York,  to  the  detriment  and  hazard  of  the  lives  and  limbs 
"of  the  citizens  thereof."  The  requisitions  of  this  law  are 
of  a  higher  cast  than  those  of  its  predecessor.  They  re- 
quire, 1.  Studying  with  a  reputable  physician  for  the  term 
oitwo  yearsy  if  the  individual  has  graduated  at  some  col- 
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lege  in  the  United  States ;  or|  three  years  if  he  has  not. 
2.  An  examination  before  the  governor,  chancetknr,  the 
judges  of  the  supreme  conrt,  the  attorney  general,  the  may* 
or  and  recorder  of  the  city  of  New-York,  or  any  two  of 
them,  who  are  to  take  to  their  assistance,  any  three  re^peet^ 
able  prcuUiHonerSy  toith  whom  the  examined  person  has 
not. lived.  The  certificate  of  this  board  constituted  the  li- 
cense to  practise ;  and  no  individual  without  these  testimo- 
nials, was  allowed  to  have  a  legal  demand  for  his  services. 
The  law,  however,  declares  that  its  provisions  are  not  to 
affect  those  already  in  practice,  nor  to  prevent  physicians 
from  neighboring  states  or  counties  being  called  in  consult- 
ation  ;  nor,  finally,  to  affect  those  who  have  regularly  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

We  come  next  to  a  law  whose  provisions  were  binding 
throughout  the  state.  This  was  doubtless  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  increase  of  the  population  and  the  wants  of  the 
community.  On  the  23d  of  March,  1797,  the  first  general 
act  was  passed  to  regulate  the  practice  of  Physic  and  Sur- 
gery in  the  state  of  New*York. 

The  first  section  is  retrospective,  and  examines  into  the 
right  of  individuals  to  assume  the  title  of  physicians.  It 
ordains,  that  from  and  afbr  the  Ist  of  October,  1797,  no 
person  now  practising  physic  or  surgery,  or  both,  shall  be 
allowed  to  continue  to  do  so,  unless  he  shall  have  produced 
satisfactory  evidence  to  one  or  others  of  the  officers  men- 
tioned in  the  previous  act,  that  he  has  practised  physic  and 
surgery  for  the  terms  of  two  years  next  preceding  the  day 
aforesaid^  or  shall  in  a  similar  manner  exhibit  evidence  of 
having  studied  medicine  for  the  term  of  two  years.  Either 
of  the  magistrates  mentioned  above,  was  authorised  to  grant 
him  a  certificate ;  and  this  was  to  constitute  his  license,  as 
he  is  directed  to  file  it  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  coun- 
ty where  he  resides ;  and  the  penalty  for  practising  with- 
out such  a  filed  certificate  was  declared  to  be  twenty-five 
dollars. 
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The  second  sectioQ  relates  to  the  student:  After  the 
same  date  as  above,  he  was  not  allowed  to  practise,  unless 
he  exhibited  to  either  of  the  above  magistrates,  a  certificate 
from  one  or  more  respectable  physicians  or  surgeons,  with 
whom  he  had  served  his  apprenticeship,  stating  that  he  had 
studied  the  profession  for  the  term  of  four  years^  and  that 
he  was  well  qualified.  The  persons  signing  the  certificate 
tirere  to  make  oath  to  the  same,  and  the  magistrate  was 
then  to  endorse  on  it,  a  permit  allowing  the  individual  to 
practise.  This  was  also  to  be  filed  in  the  clerk's  office. 
Graduates  of  literary  colleges  were,  however,  allowed  to 
complete  their  term  of  study  within  three  years ;  and  again 
all  those  who  had  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Me- 
dicine, or  Doctor  of  Medicine,  from  a  medical  institution, 
(there  were  then  only  three  medical  institutions,  Philadel- 
phia, Columbia  College,  and  Harvard,)  were  allowed  to 
practise^  on  filing  their  diplomas.  One  or  two  clauses  were 
also  added,  directing  the  mode  of  proceeding,  in  case  the 
physician  signing  the  certificate  was  dead,  or  non  resident. 
Proof  was  in^uch  instances  to  betaken,  and  if  it  satisfied 
the  magistrate,  he  was  authorised  to  give  the  necessary 
permit 

As  the  operation  of  this  law  was  eo-extensive  with  the 
state,  the  act  of  1793  was  repealed. 

Certainly  these  provisions  reflect  much  honor  on  their 
framers.  The  Committee  are  not  aware  whether  the  law 
in  question  met  with  opposition  in  its  passage,  but  judging 
from  the  course  of  subsequent  legislation,  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  it  did.  *  And  this  circumstance  ought  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  scrutinizing  any  enactments  of  this  descrip- 
tion. There  are  always  individuals  in  every  legislature, 
who  seem  to  desire  to  lower,  or  at  least  keep  down  all  ef- 
forts at  improvement,- and  profess  themselves  satisfied  that 
things  shftll  reitiain  as  they  are.  Such  persons  readily  bel- 
come  violent  opponents  of  a  law  Hke  the  present,  which* 
aimed  at  gradually  etetating  the  medical  character. 

VOL.  IV.  32 
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Tbere  were,  however,  serious  defects  in  the  acts  now  no- 
ticed. Although  it  dealt  leniently  with  those  already  in 
practice,  and  enabled  them  to  continue  in  the  profession  oa 
merely  shewing  that  they  had  been  in  practice  for  two  years 
preceding,  yet  as  it  concerned  the  student,  there  was  a  seri- 
ous omission.  He  was  enabled  to  commence  practice  on  the 
certificate  of  his  preceptor,  and  no  examinaium  was  re^ 
quired.  In  this  respect  then,  the  law  in  question  was  not 
so  useful  as  the  previous  one. 

We  are  now,  however,  approaching  the  period  when  the 
profession  were  to  become  the  sole  judges  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  those  who  desired  to  become  its  members.  There 
was  to  be  an  end  to  the  supervision  of  the  legal  profession, 
who  in  the  form  of  examiners,  or  judges  of  certificates,  had 
for  nearly  half  a  century  held  a  decided  superiority  over 
their  less  distiuguished  brethren. 

In  1806,  a  law  was  passed  to  incorpcrate  medical  sode^ 
ties  J  far  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  practice  of  Physic 
and  Snrgery.  As  this  act,  although  somewhat  alt^ed  or 
amended  subsequently,  is  the  basis  of  our  present  medical 
code,  its  provisions  require  a  brief  consideration. 

It  directs  thai  the  physicians  and  surgeons  in  the  several 
counties  of  this  state,  now  authorised  to  practise,  shall 
meet  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  the  ensuing  July,  and  then 
if  their  number  be  not  less  than  five,  form  themselves  into 
a  medical  society.  These  societies  were  again,  by  dele- 
gates, to  constitute  a  state  medical  society,  which  was  to 
meet  annually  at  the  capitol  of  the  state. 

Each  of  these  corporate  bodies  was  authorised  to  ap- 
point censors,  whose  duty  it  was  to  examine  all  students 
presenting  themselves.  These  censors  were  thus  constitut- 
ed the  sole  power  from  which  licenses  to  practise  could  be 
obtained ;  and  the  low  declared,  that  all  who  attempted  to 
practiiw  without  such  license  or  a  proper  diploma,  should 
be  disqualified  from  colkcling  debts  on  that  account  The 
itndent  was  to  exhibit  testimonials  of  having  studied  medi- 
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cine  for  the  term  of  three  years  before  the  censors  were 
permitted  to  commence  the  examination ;  but  always  pro- 
ceeding on  the  principle  of  improving  the  profession  in  fu- 
ture, and  not  pressing  too  harden  the  peculiar  situation  of 
those  now  in  practice  or  preparing,  the  law  also  allow- 
ed such  as  had  commenced  their  studies  prior  to  the  1st  of 
January  1805,  to  study /our  f/ears^  and  then  to  be  licensed 
according  to  the  law  of  1797,  that  is,  without  examinaium. 
The  last  law  was  declared  to  be  repealed  on  the  1st  of 
September,  1806,  at  which  time  the  present  act  was  to  go 
into  operation. 

The  history  of  the  origin  and  successful  passage  of  this 
law  has  been  given  by  Dr.  John  Stearns  in  the  New  York 
Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  (Vol.  7,  p.  380).  The  first 
movements  in  its  favor  originated  in  the  county  of  Sarato- 
ga, of  which  that  gentleman  was  then  a  resident;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  he  was  its  principal  and  most  ef- 
fiicient  friend.  The  medical  gentlemen  of  Saratoga  inter- 
ested their  professional  brethren  in  the  adjoining  counties 
of  Washington  and  Montgomery,  to  unite  in  the  undertak- 
ing, and  the  proposed  plan  of  improvement  was  thus 
brought  before  the  Legislature.  Fortunately  Dr.  Alexan- 
der Sheldon  of  Montgomery,  one  of  the  committee  appoint- 
ed to  prosecute  the  application,  was  this  year  (1806)  chos- 
en speaker  of  the  Assembly.  The  bill  in  its  progress  met 
with  the  most  powerful  opposition.  Dr.  Stearns  observes 
that  <<  the  danger  to  which  the  tranquility  of  the  state 
^<  would  be  exposed  by  the  incorporation  of  forty  distinct 
<<  associations  of  physicians,  was  so  magnified  by  the  oppo- 
«  sition,  and  the  impression  thereby  made  on  the  house  was 
«  so  great,  that  but  feeble  hopes  were  entertained  of  its  sue- 
"cess.  At  this  critical  juncture,  when  a  decisive  vote' 
<<  against  the  bill  was  every  moment  expected  to  be  taken, 
(<the  late  honorable  William  W.  Tan  Ness  rose  its  most  el- 
^•oquent  and  powerful  advocate.  And  perhaps  (adds  Jlr. 
»  Stearns)  the  preeminent  powers  of  his  parliamentary  elo- 
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«<  qaenee  were  never  exerted  with  better  effect.  He  refuted 
"  the  arguments  of  the  opposition,  portrayed  the  benefits  to 
<<  the  profession  and  to  the  public  in  such  glowing  colors, 
^<and  with  so  much  energy  and  zeal,  that  the  opposition  be- 
« came  feeble,  the  friends  of  the  bill  increasjed,  and  fr<»ii 
<<  that  moment  the  successful  issue  was  rendered  certain. 
<<  To  his  memory  do  the  profession  owe  a  monument  of 
"marble,  with  their  gratitude  deeply  engraven  upon  its 
"tablet." 

"  On  the  first  Tuesday  of  July,  1S06,  three  months  after 
"  the  passage  of  the  law,  about  twenty  societies  were  organ- 
<-ized,  pursuant  to  its  provisions;  and  within  two  years, 
((scarcely  a  county  in  the  state,  of  any  considerable  popula- 
<<tion,  was  without  a  duly  organized  medical  society." 

The  great  and  striking  feature  of  this  law  as  it  respects 
medical  education,  was  its  requisition  of  an  examination 
hy  practitioners^  before  the  student  was  allowed  to  become 
a  member  of  the  profession. 

Various  amendments  to  this  law  were  from  time  to  time 
found  necessary.  In  April,  1807,  an  act  was  passed  which 
contains  several  clauses,  regulating  the  internal  organiza- 
tion of  the  medical  society  of  the  state.  It  then  ordains 
that  the  penalty  for  practising  without  being  authorised  ac- 
cording to  the  act  of  1806,  should  he^Jive  dollars  per  month. 
This,  however,  was  not  to  prevent  a  person  from  using  or  ap- 
plying for  the  benefit  of  the  sick,  any  roots  or  herbs,  the 
growth  of  the  United  States.  In  March  1809,  it  was  enacted 
that  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  granted  by  the  re- 
gents of  the  university  should  allow  the  person  obtaining  it, 
to  practise  physic  and  surgery,  any  law  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Again  in  May  1812,  the  penalty  for  practis- 
ing without  license  was  increased  to  ixceniy-Jive  dollars 
for  each  offence ;  and  licenses  are  also  directed  to  be  deposit- 
•ed  in  future  in  the  county  clerk's  office. 

On  the  revision  of  the  laws  in  1813,  the  above  acts  of 
1306, 1607, 1809  and  1812,  were  consolidated  with  the  ex- 
ception  of  those  provisions  which  had  become  obsolete  or 
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nugatory.  Accordingly,  the  revised  law  of  April  10, 1813, 
is  the  authority  to  which  physicians  were  to  refer  in  all 
disputed  cases  connected  with  this  subject.  This  law  will 
be  found  in  the  appendix  (p.  21)  to  the  Ist  vol.  of  the  Trans* 
actions  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New-York. 

In  1816  the  legislature  superadded  to  the  requisites  alrea- 
dy in  force,  some  additional  ones.  By  th^  act  of  1813  the 
student  was  required  to  study  medicine  three  years,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  submit  to  an  examination.  By  the 
present  act  it  was  declared  that  from  and  after  the  1st  of 
May,  1821,  he  should  study  four  years,  with  however,  the 
following  exceptions :  One  year  might  be  deducted  from 
the  above,  provided  he  had  attended  to  classical  studies  for 
that  period  after  the  age  of  sixteen  ;  and  again,  <<  attend- 
*^  once  an  a  complete  course  of  lectures  delivered  by  each 
^  of  the  professors^  on  all  the  branches  of  medical  science 
^^in  either  of  the  medical  colleges  or  instiiutions  tf  this 
Estate  or  elsewhere/'  might  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  one 
year's  stud^.  The  examinations  were  to  be  continued,  but 
no  person  was  to  be  licensed,  unless  he  had  arrived  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years.* 

*In  the  law  of  1816,  also  appears  the  firat  floactmenl  as  to  filing  certifi- 
cates oftho  commeDcement  of  the  term  of  study.     As  this,  however,  with* 
all  the  provisions  concerning  it,  and  somo  concerning  examinations  were 
incorporated  into  the  '*  Gaienl  ReguU^tUma,'*  we  postpone  the  mention  of 
tbem. 

So  also  in  strict  chronological  order,  it  would  be  proper  to  state,  that 
the  following  constitutes  the  second  section  of  "an  act  further  to  amend 
"the  act  to  incorporate  medical  societies  for  the  porpose  of  regulating 
''the  praotioe  of  physic  and  surgery  in  this  state,"  passed  April  13, 1810. 

**  That  no  coUoge  of  pbysiciuns  and  surgeons  in  this  state  shall  confer  a 
'diploma  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  upon  any  student  until  such 
"student  shall  have  fully  complied  with  the  requisitions  contained  in  the 
^' first  soetion  of  the  act  entitled  an  act  to  amend  an  act  to  inoorponte  nM- 
'^dical  societies,  lie.  passed  April  20,  1818;  and  shall  also  in  addition 
*'  thereto,  have  attended  one  complete  course  of  lectures  delivered  by  each 
"of  the  professors  of  such  college." — Session  iMOSf  1819,  p.  308. 

This  also  in  a  less  ambiguoos  form  is  incorporated  into  the  "  Gcnenl 
ft<V>*lAtions  •• 
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It  was  made  a  question  by  some,  after  the  passage  of  this 
act,  whether  cases  might  not  arise  in  which  students  could 
justly  claim  according  to  the  above,  a  deduction  of  two 
years'  study;  having,  for  example,  attended  to  classical 
studies  for  one  year  after  the  age  of  sixteen,  aad  also  at- 
tended  a  full  course  of  medical  lectures*  The  Ck>nmuttee| 
however,  are  not  aware  that  any  such  claim  was  ever  set 
up.  It  was  provided  for  by  the  enactments  of  1827.  These 
are  to  be  found  in  our  present  Revised  Statutes,  under  the 
title  of  <<  GeKcral  RegtUaiuma  concerning  the  preustice  of 
Physic  and  Surgery  in  thisstate.^  (Appendix,  p.  17  of  1st 
vol.  Transactions  State  Medical  Society)  As  the  ordinances 
contained  in  them  are  with  some  few  alterations  (which  we 
shall  specify)  now  in  force,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  act 
Co  incorporate  medical  societies,  constitute  the  Statute  Law 
on  the  subject  of  medical  education,  we  shall  briefly  ana- 
Ijrze  their  contents. 

1.  As  to  a  license  to  practice  Physic  and  Surgery,  it  is 
ordained,  (Sections  8,  9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 16, 19,)  that  no  stu- 
dent  shall  be  admitted  to  an  examination  by  any  medical 
society,  until  he  shall  have  completed  with  some  physician 
and  surgeon,  duly  authorised  by  law  to  practise  his  profes- 
sion, the  term  of  medical  study.  And  this  term  is  defined 
as  follows :  It  shall  be  four  years,  but  a  deduction  in  no 
case  to  exceed  one  year,  may  be  made  from  it  in  either  of 
the  following  cases — (a)  if  the  student  after  the  age  of  six- 
teen shall  have  pursued  any  of  the  studies  usual  in  the  col- 
leges of  this  state,  the  period  during  which  he  shall  have 
pursued  such  studies  shall  be  deducted,  (b)  If  the  student 
after  the  age  of  sixteen  shall  have  attended  a  complete 
course  of  all  the  lectures  delivered  in  an  incorporated  me- 
dical college  in  this  state  or  elsewhere,  one  year  shall  be 
deducted.  In  order  to  fix  a  time  from  which  the  com- 
mencement of  a  student's  term  of  study  should  be  dated, 
his  preceptor  is  directed  to  file  a  certificate  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  county  medical  society,  stating  the  date  in  ques- 
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tion,  and  from  that  period  it  shall  be  deemed  to  commence ; 
and  if  there  are  any  deductions  to  be  made  agreeably  to  the 
above  provisions,  they  are  also  to  be  stated ;  and  the  Presi- 
dent is  then  directed  to  annex  an  order  to  the  certificate, 
setting  forth  how  long  the  term  of  study  is  to  be.  The  stu- 
dent is  always  to  be  examined  before  the  county  medical  * 
society  of  the  county  in  which  he  has  pursued  medical 
studies  for  four  months  immediately  preceding  his  exami- 
nation.   But  if  the  student  had  attended  a  course  of  lectures 
in  either  of  the  medical  colleges  of  the  state,  (then  New- 
York  and  Fairfield)  he  might  be  examined  and  licensed 
either  by  the  medical  society  of  the  county  in  which  such 
college  is  situated,  or  by  that  of  the  county  in  which  he 
shall  have  resided  previous  to  such  attendance.    This  last 
clause  was  repealed  by  an  act  passed  May  26th,  1836,  and 
it  was  then  ordained  that  no  student  who^has  attended  one 
or  more  courses  of  medical  lectures,  shall  be  admitted  to 
aa  examination  by  any  medical  society,  except  of  the  coun- 
ty in  which  he  shall  have  pursued  his  medical  studies  for 
four  months  immediately  preceding  his  attendance  upon 
his  last  course  of  lectures,  or  by  the  censors  of  the  state 
medical  society.    The  right  of  appeal  to  the  state  medical 
society,  in  case  a  student  is  rejected  by  a  county  society,  is 
given«-but  he  cannot  apply  to  the  censors  of  any  other 
county  medical  society ;  and  if  a  student  is  rejected  either 
on  an  original  examination  or  an  appeal,  by  the  censors  of 
the  State  Medical  Society,  he  cannot  be  admitted  to  an  ex- 
amination by  any  county  society.    Lastly,  a  copy  of  the  li- 
cense granted  to  the  student  by  either  of  the  above  socie. 
ties,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  to  be  deposited  in  the  office  of 
the  clerk  of  the  county  in  which  he  resides,  and  who  is  re- 
quired to  file  the  same ;  and  until  such  license  is  so  depo- 
sited, the  individual  attempting  to  practise  shall  be  liable 
to  the  same  penalties  as  if  he  had  no  license. 

2.  As  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.    This  de- 
greei  as  already  stated  was,  when  conferred  by  the  regents 
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of  tke  UDiversitjr,  made  a  license  to  practise,  by  the  law  of 
March,  1807.  The  limitations  to  this  power,  ot  the  re* 
gents  are  given  in  sect.  12,  of  the  regulations.  <rNo  person 
(<  shall  receive  from  the  regents  of  the  university  a  diploma 
u  con&rring  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  unless  be 
<'  shall  have  pursued  the  study  of  medical  science  for  at  least 
"  three  years  after  the  age  of  sixteen,  with  some  physician 
<<  and  surgeon  duly  authorised  by  law  to  practise  his  proies- 
^aion,  and  shall  also  have  attended  two  complete  courses 
''of  all  the  lectures  delivered  in  an  incorporated  medical 
<<  college,  and  have  attended  the  last  of  such  courses,  in  the 
l^coUege  by  which  he  shall  he  recommended  £>r  his  de- 
"gree.'' 

Lastly,  sect.  20,  is  in  the  following  words :  No  person 
under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  shall  be  entitled  to 
practise  physic  and  surgery  in  this  state. 

After  these  enactments  there  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
any  laws  passed,  bearing  on  medical  education,  until  1835. 
The  medical  faculty  of  Geneva  college  were,  by  an  act  on 
the  27th  of  March,  of  that  year,  recognized  as  a  medical 
sehool,  and  the  trustees  of  that  institution  were  empowered 
on  their  recommendation,  to  grant  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  to  students  qualified  in  the  same  manner  as  thoee 
on  whom  the  regents  could  confer  the  degree.  This  de- 
gree was  declared  a  license  to  practise  physic  and  surgery 
in  this  state. 

On  the  11th  of  February,  1837,  the  university  of  the  ci- 
ty of  New  York,  was  authorised  by  law  to  establish  a  me- 
dical faculty,  and  its  degrees^  limited  also  as  above,  were  al- 
so declared  Ucenses  to  practise.  Lastly,  on  the  16th  of 
February,  1S39,  the  Albany  Medical  College  was  incorpo- 
rated, with  similar  powers  and  privileges  as  the  two  institu- 
tions just  named. 

Such  are  the  statutory  provisions  now  in  force  in  this 
state  on  the  subject  of  medical  education.    It  remains  to 
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inquire  whether  thejr  are  susceptible  of  improvement ;  and 
in  doing  this  it  will  tend  much  to  simplify  the  subject,  if 
we  notice  the  various  requisites  separately. 

1.  Preliminary  Education. — The  only  induceiqent 
held  out  to  the  student  of  medicine,  in  order  to  acquire  a 
pro|^r  preliminary  education,  is  this :  If  he  when  above 
the  age  of  sixteen,  has  attended  to  the  studies  usually  pur- 
sued  in  our  colleges,  for  the  space  of  a  year,  that  space  of 
time  may  be  deducted  from  his  four  years'  term  of  study. 
But  in  the  same  section,  the  same  deduction  is  allowed  if 
he  has  attended  a  full  course  of  lectures ;  and  it  is  express- 
ly ordained  that  in  no  case  shall  the  deduction  exceed  one 
year.  Thus  it  is  no  matter  whether  the  student  has  ful- 
filled both  demands  or  only  a  single  one,  as  to  his  time. 
The  Committee  do  not  complain  of  this ;  the  time  of  study 
is  not  by  any  means  too  long.  It  should  rather  with  refer- 
ence to  the  above  requisitions  be  lengthened. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  ascertain  what  is  the  amount  of 
preliminary  education  required  in  the  other  liberal  profes- 
sions. Among  the  Clergy,  we  know  that  there  is  no  sta- 
tute law,  but  in  each  denomination  its  internal  regulations 
are  of  binding  force.  Now  it  is  well  understood  that  in 
most  of  these  no  student  is  admitted  to  the  study  of  Theo- 
logy, unless  he  has  completed  a  collegiate  education,  or  in 
lieu  thereof  undergoes  an  examination  on  the  studies  usu-** 
ally  pursued  in  such  institutions.  The  exceptions  to  this 
are  not  sufficient  to  invalidate  the  general  rule,  and  we 
know  that  those  religious  sects  which  have  been  the  latest 
in  pursuing  the  study  of  the  higher  branches  of  learning, 
are  now  making  up  for  their  lost  time  by  the  rapid  and 
wide  establishment  of  colleges  and  academies  under  their 
own  direction.  It  cannot  then  be  denied  but  that  the  cler- 
gy  are  educated  men,  and  that  the  regulations  of  their  ec 
clesiastical  bodies  act  on  the  students  with  the  force  of  law 
— ^requiring  of  them  four  years  of  preliminary  preparation 
before  they  enter  on  the  study  of  theology. 

VOL.  IV.  33 
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How  is  it  with  the  legal  profession  ?  Here  the  chancellor, 
and  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  have  the  power  given 
them  by  law  to  prescribe  the  course  of  study.  The  requi- 
sites are  identical  in  both  courts,  and  as  those  of  the  su- 
preme court  arc  the  most  minute,  we  shall  givQ  them  in  de- 
tail, particularly  as  we  shall  need  to  refer  to  them  on  x>th- 
er  points. 

<<  No  person  shall  be  permitted  to  practise  as  an  attorney 
or  counsellor  of  this  court,  without  a  regular  admission  and 
license ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  such  admission  and  license 
he  must  be  examined  under  the  direction  of  this  court  No 
person  shall  be  admitted  to  an  examination  as  an  attorney, 
unless  ho  shall  have  served  a  regular  clerkship  of  seven 
years  in  the  ofBce  of  a  practising  attorney  of  this  court ; 
but  if  he  has  regularly  pursued  classical  studies  for  fottr 
years,  or  any  shorter  period  after  the  age  oi  fourteen^  it 
may  be  allowed  in  lieu  of  an  eqyal  time  of  clerkship.  The 
extent  of  such  allowance,  must  at  the  commencement  of 
the  clerkship  be  ascertained  and  settled  by  one  of  the  clerks 
of  the  court  by  an  order  to  be  signed  by  him. 

The  ^evidence  of  such  classical  studies  shall  be,  1.  a  di- 
ploma conferring  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  by  some 
incorporated  college,  or  a  certificate  of  the  President  of  said 
college.  2.  If  neither  can  be  produced,  an  affidavit  of  the 
^teacher  or  teachers  with  whom  the  student  has  pursued  his 
studies,  stating  the  time  spent  and  the  studies  pursued,  with 
a  specification  of  the  books  used,  or  3.  if  the  teacher  be 
dead  or  absent  from  the  country,  so  that  his  affidavit  cannot 
be  obtained,  then  the  affidavit  of  the  student  himself  stating 
such  death  or  absence,  and  also  the  time  spent  with  his 
teacher  or  teachers,  and  the  books  studied  by  him  under 
each  teacher.  When  the  person  applying  for  an  order  to 
allow  classical  studies  has  no  diploma  or  certificate,  an  affi- 
davit shall  also  be  produced,  stating  the  qualifications  of 
the  teacher  or  teachers* 

Time  spent  in  classical  study  without  the  aid  of  a  com- 
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petent  teftcher,  or  time  spent  in  those  studies  which  are 
taught  in  common  schools,  and  compose  an  ordinary  Eng- 
lish education,  including  English  grammar,  arithmetic  and 
geography,  will  not  be  allowed.  And  in  every  case  it  must 
be  shewn  by  affidavit,  that  the  studies  were  pursued  after 
the  person  applying  attained  the  age  of  fourteen  years. 
The  clerk  shall  file  in  his  office  the  papers  on  which  the 
application  is  founded,  unless  it  be  founded  on  a  diploma. 
In  such  case  he  shall  state,  in  his  order  of  allowance,  that 
such  diploma  was  produced  to  him. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  attorney  with  whom  the  clerk- 
ship shall  be  commenced,  to  file  a  certificate  in  the  office 
of  one  of  the  clerks  of  this  court,  certifying  that  the  person 
has  commenced  a  clerkship  with  him;  and  if  an  order  has 
been  obtained,  as  above  mentioned,  allowing  a  shorter  term 
than  seven  years  for  such  clerkship,  the  same  shall  be  filed 
with  such  certificate,  and  the  clerkship  shall  be  deemed  to 
to  have  commenced  on  the  day  of  the  filing  of  the  certi. 
ficate." 

Lastly,  <<  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  th«  attorney  to  give 
to  a  clerk,  when  he  shall  leave  his  office,  a  certificate  stat- 
ing his  moral  character,  the  term  of  clerkship  which 
he  has  passed  with  him,  and  the  periods  which  have  been 
allowed  him  for  vacations ;  it  being  understood  that  not 
more  than  three  months  shall  be  allowed  for  vacations  in 
any  year."  (Rales  and  orders  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  New-York,  January  term,  1837.) 

Can  any  reason  be  assigned  why  the  requisites  for  enter- 
ing on  the  study  of  medicine  should  be  so  decidedly  less 
than  those  of  the  other  professions?  A  knowledge  of 
the  learned  languages  is  certainly  quite  as  important.  They 
furnish  in  a  fifreat  degree  the  nomenclature  of  our  medi- 
cal works.  These  are  filled  with  words  derived  from  the 
Latin  and  Greek — words  which  when  understood  become 
the  representatives  of  ideas  that  require  long  and  copious 
definitions  in  English.    Again,  would  it  not  be  a  great  ad- 
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vantage  to  the  pupil  to  acquire  early  a  knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  Chemistry  ?  This  study  enters  even  Into  our 
system  of  academical  education  ;  and  the  boy  at  fourteen 
or  fifteen  often  knows  more  of  it  than  the  student  at 
eighteen,  commencing  his  studies.  But  above  all,  provi- 
sion should  be  made  for  the  acquisition  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, so  that  it  can  be  written  with  accuracy  and  fluency. 

Certainly  the  importance  of  a  well  educated  professicm 
cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated.  A  late  French  traveller 
has  styled  the  Legal  profession  the  aristocracy  of  this  conn- 
try.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  direct  avenue  to  office  and  power. 
But  although  the  law  may  have  some  advantages  peculiar 
to  itself,  yet  the  main  cause  of  its  exaltation  unquestiona- 
1)ly  is,  that  its  members  are  obliged  to  be  far  better  edu- 
cated than  a  vast  majority  of  the  community. 

If  these  views  are  correct,  should  we  not  make  an  effort 
at  assimilating  our  profession  to  the  others  ?  The  desired 
object  may  be  readily  attained  by  requiring  the  study  oC 
medicine  to  be  determined  upon  at  the  age,  say  of  sixteen, 
and  allowiog  two  years  of  this  to  be  devoted  to  classical 
studies,  or  the  higher  branches  of  English  studies  eqmva^ 
lent  to  them.  And  in  order  that  no  complaint  of  surprise 
may  be  made,  let  it  be  enacted  that  the  requisition  shall  not 
go  into  effect  until  the  1st  of  May,  1842 ;  so  that  all  who 
are  about  commencing  the  study  may  have  due  notice. 

2.  Age. — On  this  point  the  law  is  precise.  Mo  person 
can  practise  physic  and  surgery  until  he  has  arrived  at  the 
age  of  twenty-oin^i  and  it  thus  affects  all,  whether  they 
receive  licenses  or  diplomas.  If  the  enactment  be  proper, 
and  none  will  deny  this,  then  it  ought  to  be  strictly  en- 
forced. And  the  only  question  is,  how  the  age  of  the  in- 
dividual is  to  be  ascertained.  In  cases  where  an  applicant 
is  known  personally,  as  for  example,  when  examined  be- 
fore a  county  medical  society,  there  is  little  danger  of  de- 
ception in  this  respect.  But  when  the  candidate  presents 
himself  before  the  censors  of  the  State  Medical  Society,  or 
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before  any  of  the  medical  colleges,  the  fact  has  frequently 
to  be  learnt  either  from  the  statement  of  the  individaal 
himself,  or  the  certificate  of  bis  relatives  or  preceptor.  In 
either  case  fraud  may  be  committed,  not  frequently  per- 
haps, but  it  is  charged  to  have  been  done.  Apart  from 
the  immorality  of  such  conduct,  young  men  can  scarcely 
be  aware  how  little  is  gained  by  entering  too  early  on  the 
practice  of  the  profession.  No  one  ever  r^retted  that  he 
waited  even  years  beyond  his  majority.  Many  have  abun- 
dant cause  of  sorrow  that  they  commenced  too  soon. 

But  if  the  present  mode  of  proof  be  too  loose — if  it  is  not 
uniform — if  it  allows  of  collusion,  certainly  regulations  can 
be  made  to  obviate  this,  and  none  appears  preferable  to  re- 
quiring an  affidavit  either  from  the  individual  applying,  or 
from  his  parents,  or  his  preceptor,  stating  that  he  has  at- 
tained the  necessary  age.  This  is  demanded  from  the  stu- 
dent himself,  when  entering  on  the  profession  of  law,  and 
certainly  therefore  cannot  be  complained  of,  when  extend- 
ed to  our  own. 

3.  Term  of  Study. — Here  also  the  law'is  precise,  and 
its  directions  specific.  The  physician  with  whom  a  stu- 
dent commences  his  study  shall  file  a  certificate  to  that  ef- 
fect with  the  president  of  the  county  medical  society — ^the 
president  at  the  same  time  making  the  necessary  deduction 
for  time  if  required — and  the  term  of  study  commences 
from  the  day  of  filing.  Now  if  the  teacher  complies  with 
this  requisition,  no  difficulty  can  occur  as  to  the  com- 
meneemeni  of  the  penod  of  study.  But  in  1828,  a  ease 
came  up  before  the  legislature,  in  which  this  had  been  ne- 
glected, and  the  student  having  studied  his  full  term,  pray- 
ed for  relief.  The  committee  of  the  senate,  to  whom  the 
subject  was  referred,  were  of  opinion  that  the  omission' 
should  not  deprive  the  student  of  his  right  to  an  ex^iina- 
tion ;  and  they  intimate  that  an  affidavit  stating  the  neglect, 
and  that  notwithstanding  the  other  requirements  of  the 
law  have  been  complied  with,  would  be  sufficient  (Trans- 
actions vol.  1,  Appendix,  p.  37). 
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This  construction  has  been  readily  adopted,  and  tbe 
coaseqtience,  it  is  believed,  is  a  laxity  in  filing  certificates. 
There  are  indeed  several  objections  to  the  course  now  pur- 
sued.    The  president  may  reside  in  a  remote  part  of  the 

county frequently  he  does  not  hold  the  office  for  more 

than  a  year,  and  possibly  he  may  not  be  very  careful  in 
transferring  these  certificates  to  his  successor  :  Would  it 
not  be  preferable  to  have  these  certificates  authenticated  fafy 
the  connty  clerk  in  each  instance,  and  then  filed  iu  his  of- 
fice? Public  and  private  convenience  would  thus  doubt- 
less be  promoted  ;  and  as  the  county  town  is  always  much 
frequented,  no  difficulty  or  delay  can  occur  in  procuring 
eopies.  Having  arranged  as  to  the  commencement  of  the 
term  of  study,  the  fact  of  its  proper  completion  can  readily 
be  ascertained  by  a  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  this 
Society,  passed  February  3d,  1836,  in  the  following 
words : 

Resolved,  That  no  medical  student  shall  be  received  for 
examination  by  the  censors  of  the  state  or  county  medical 
societies,  until  be  shall  have  furnished  certificates  of  hav- 
ing studied  the  full  time  prescribed  by  law,  authenticated 
by  the  affidavit  of  his  preceptor  or  preceptors,  or  in  its  ab- 
sence, by  his  own  affidavit. 

4.  Attendance  on  a  course  op  Lectures. — At  the 
date  last  named,  the  State  Medical  Society  also  passed  the 
following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  when  a  student  has  attended  lectures  he 
famish  a  certificate  from  the  college  in  which  he  has  at- 
tended, that  he  has  attended  a  full  course,  or  if  not  a  full 
course,  the  extent  of  his  attendance ;  and  that  his  attend- 
ance has  been  regular,  and  his  conduct  and  character  as  a 
student  proper  and  respectable.  (Transactions,  voL  3d, 
Appendix,  p.  12.) 

The  exhibition  of  this  certificate  should  be  required  by 
the  censors  of  both  the  state  and  the  county  medical  socie- 
ties) and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  our  medical  colleges  in 
this  state  will  bestow  such  certificates  on  their  students  at 
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the  conclusion  of  each  term.  They  answer  a  most  useful 
purpose — promoting  correctness  of  conduct  and  securing 
a  regular  attendance  on  the  lectures.  Every  inducement 
that  we  can  thus  hold  out  to  industry  and  morality  will  re- 
dound to  the  welfare  of  the  profession. 

5.  Examination  and  Admission  to  Practice. — 
There  are,  we  believe,  58  counties  in  the  state.  In  up- 
wards of  forty,  and  probably  nearly  iSfty  of  these,  there  are 
medical  societies,  each  having  boards  of  censors.  There 
are  four  boards  of  censors  attached  to  the  State  Medical  So- 
ciety, and  four  medical  colleges  with  their  professors  au- 
thorised to  examine.  Thus  there  are  at  the  very  least, ^• 
ty  bodies  of  men  in  the  state  authorised  to  permit  an  indi- 
vidual to  practise  ph3rsic  and  surgery.  It  will  not  be  denied 
but  that  some  diversity  must  exist  in  the  character  of  the 
examinations,  as  tests  of  the  qualifications  of  applicants, 
and  such  an  opinion  has  led  to  many  propositions  for  a 
change.  The  one  that  ha«  most  frequently  been  broached 
in  this  society.  Is  that  of  taking  away  the  power  ol  licensing 
from  county  censors,  and  giving  it  exclusively  to  the  state 
censors.  There  are  several  objections  to  such  a  proceed- 
ing. It  may  justly  be  apprehended  that  it  would  lead  to 
the  dissolution  of  many  county  medical  societies,  and  thus , 
gradually  tend  to  the  destruction  of  that  system  which,  on 
the  whole,  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  profession.  Se- 
veral of  the  societies  promote  the  cause  of  medical  knowl- 
edge,  by  appropriating  the  avails  from  examinations  to  the 
purchase  of  a  library ;  and  others  use  it  for  the  unavoida- 
ble contingent  expenses.  But  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  dis- 
cuss th^  point,  as  the  Committee  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  plan  in  question  would  meet  with  opposition  quite 
sufficient  to  insure  its  rejection.  They  will,  however,  sug- 
gest as  a  substitute,  the  formation  of  district  medical  socie- 
ties, corresponding  in  geographical  extent  to  the  existing 
senatorial  districts.  If  a  large  board  of  censors  were  ap- 
pointed for  each  of  these,  and  required  to  meet,  say  quar- 
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terly,  at  diiTerent  places  within  the  district  for  the  examina- 
tion  of  students,  and  if  together  with  this,  provision  be  made 
for  dividing  the  examination  fees  among  the  county  medi- 
cal societies  within  the  district,  probably  the  mode  of  exa- 
mining  would  be  as  unexceptionable  as  we  can  expect  to 
make  it.  In  order  to  satisfy  any  further  objections,  the  elec- 
tion of  censors  might  be  committed  to  the  physicians  resid- 
ing within  the  district,  or  to  the  nomination  of  the  county 
societies.  And  should  such  a  plan  ever  go  into  effect,  it 
might  be  well  to  annex  the  provision  now  in  force  with 
the  board  of  examiners  in  Upper  Canada,  viz :  that  every 
censor  absent  from  his  post  at  the  appointed  time,  shall  pay 
a  fine. 

The  examination  of  students  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  is  a  still  more  vexed  point.  It  is  a  matter  of  re- 
gret that  so  many  young  men  at  the  entrance  of  their  pro- 
fessional life,  are  pressing  for  this  distinction.  The  expe- 
rience of  many  has  shewn  the  value  of  practising  for  a  few 
years  with  a  license,  and  then  returning  with  a  store  of 
self-acquired  knowledge  for  the  degree.  But  regret  is  all 
we  can  ofier;  it  is  in  a  measure  caused  by  the  rapid  in- 
crease  of  our  medical  schools,  but  above  all  is  it  owing  to 
our  national  characteristics.  The  go-ahead  system  enters 
into  all  the  occupations  of  life,  and  the  young  man  in  and 
out  of  the  professions  is  not  satisfied  until  he  has  got  as 
high  at  least  as  his  neighbor. 

But  in  view  of  the  degree  becoming  depreciated  by  the 
rapid  establishment  of  new  medical  schools,  it  may  well 
become  a  question  deserving  serious  consideration,  wheth- 
er at  no  distant  period,  the  right  of  teaching  and  Ucensing 
should  not  be  disjoined.  In  London,  this  experiment  is 
now  in  progress ;  at  the  University  of  London,  students 
from  the  University  College,  and  King's  College  medical 
schools,  from  the  London  Hospital  schools,  and  from  seve- 
ral of  the  provincial  medical  colleges,  are  examined  by  per- 
sons appointed  by  the  university,  and  this  university  has 
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the  power  given  to  it  by  government  of  granting  degrees ; 
and  this  to  the  exclusion  of  the  above  teaching  bodiet. 
Time  will  show  whether  the  result  will  be  diore  beneficial 
than  the  old  plan. 

An  incidental  difficulty  to  the  adoption  of  this  sugges- 
tion is  the  fact  that  we  are  surrounded  by  institutions 
in  other  states,  who  might  or  might  not  follow  it,  and  thus 
our  students  might  be  induced  to  desert  our  own  colleges. 
This,  howQver^  will  be  of  litde  impottanoe  if  the  increase* 
of  medical  schools  for  the  next  five  years  should  correspond 
to  those  just  elapsed. 

In  concluding  this  review  of  the  subject  of  medical  edu- 
cation, the  Committee  are  far  from  eccpecting  that  all  or 
mo6t  of  their  ideas  will  meet  with  the  general  approbation 
of  the  society.  They  «ibmit  them  for  consideration^  fwr 
reflection,  for  discussion.  And  they  may  at  least  be  par- 
doned  in  the  conclusion  for  a  single  remark ;  it  is  this : 
Befere  any  alteration  in  the  laws  be  applied  for  by  this  so* 
ciety,  let  it  be  well  understood,  4hat  a  majority  of  the  pvo- 
fession  acquiesce  in  its  propriety.  And  when  once  we  are 
satisfied  of  this,  let  us  not  be  deterred  by  the  usual  cant  of 
legislative  opposition  to  a  regular  medical  profession,  from 
requiring  its  passage.  Thia  can  at  any  time  be  effected 
by  proper  explanations  to  the  members  of  both  houses  be^ 
fi>re  they  leave  their  homes ;  and  it  is  in  this  way  alone, 
that  real  improvements  can  be  introduced.  True  there 
will  always  be  some  who  are  opposed  to  any  thing  that 
looks  like  improving  other  professions — some  antipodes  of 
a  William  Van  Ness  or  a  De  Witt  Clinton-^-^ome  demar 
gogue  who  comes  into  the  house  a  flaming  patriot,  and 
leaves  it  a  bank  attorney.  Such  men  have  an  instinctive 
dislike  to  the  increase  of  knowledge  and  nooral  power  in 
the  medical  profession.  But  if  we  tisk  only  for  what  is 
rights  and  what  can  be  shown  will  conduce  to  the  general 
good,  we  need  not  fear  the  event. 

VOL.  IV.  34 
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Art.  XIII.    On  Diseases  of  tJie  Spinal  Column^ 

their  Causes^  Diagnosis,  History  and  best  mode 

of  Treatment ;  being  the  Prize  Dissertation 

for  1840,  by  Nathan  S.  Davis,  M.  D.,  of  Bing- 

hampton^  Broome  County,  New-  York. 

"L'  mi  de  nature." 

The  human  system,  when  fully  developed  and  heakhy 
in  all  its  parts,  is  a  complicated  and  most  beautiful  febric ; 
affording  to  the  philosophic  and  contemplative  mind,  the 
most  perfect  illustration  of  the  benevolence,  wisdom  and 
power  of  its  great  Architect.  But  iu  the  same  degree  thci 
the  fabrio  is  interesting  and  beautiful  when  in  health,  each 
party  as  it  were,  imparting  to  and  receiving  life  from  every 
other,  acting  and  reacting  with  the  utnoost  harmony  in  one 
continuous  chain,  and  yet  each  organ  performing  its  own 
specific  and  independent  functions  with  a  precision  and 
uniformity  unequalled  by  the  inventions  of  art ;  so  when 
from  any  cause  the  functions. of  one  or  more  organs  be- 
come deranged,  a  link  in  the  great  chain  is  broken ;  the 
wheels  of  life  move  with  an  irregular  and  hesitating  pace, 
and  unless  the  well  directed  efforts  of  nature,  or  the  skilfiil 
hand  of  art  restores  the  deranged  parts  to  their  natural 
state,  the  beauty  of  the  whole  soon  fades,  and  instead  of 
symmetry  we  have  deformity,  instead  of  freshness  and  vi- 
gour, we  behold  the  pallid  cheek,  and  the  slow  and  &lter« 
ing  step  J  and  instead  of  activity  and  enjoyment  we  have 
nothing  but  pain,  anguish  and  despair.  But  as  every  or* 
gan  is  liable  to  disease  and  derangement  from  a  thousand 
causes,  and  the  restorative  efforts  of  nature  are  not  always 
effectual  or  even  salutary,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  every 
friend  of  humanity,  and  particularly  of  every  practitionar 
of  the  healing  art,  to  use  every  exertion  to  penetrate  the 
darkest  recesses  of  nature,  to  trace  disease  into  its  remotest 
ramifications,  and  follow  it  with  the  appropriate  remedies. 
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The  subject  cotitemplated  in  this  essay  is  extensive  and 
complicated ;  embracing  a  great  variety  of  diseases,  diver- 
sified alike  in  their  origin,  progress,  and  final  results.  And 
to  do  justice  to  all  of  them  would  require  a  volume,  rather 
than  the  narrbw  limits  of  a  written  essay. 

The  extent  of  the  spiruU  t:olumn\  and  the  importance  of 
its  situation  in  relation  to  other  parts  of  the  system,  renders 
a  knowledge  of  its  diseases  of  the  highest  importance  to 
the  practitioner  of  medicine.  It  is  composed  of  a  variet;^ 
of  structures,  including  bones,  c«irtilages,  ligaments,  mem- 
branes, and  the  medulla  spinalis.  Hence  the  diseases  na- 
turally arrange  themselves  under  two  general  heads,  viz: 
those  affecting  the  bones  knd  their  ligaments,  and  those  of 
the  spinal  marrrow  and  its  membranes. 

The  principal  diseases  treated  of  under  the  first  head 
are,  first,  distortions;  second,  fractures,  dislocations  and 
concussions;  and  third,  coagental  defects.  The  second 
comprehends  inflammation  of  the  spinal  marrow  and  its 
membranes,  and  a  i^ertain  undefined  affection  to  which 
has  been  attributed  almost  every  variety  of  symptoms  in 
the  whole  catalogue  of  human  suffering.  Though  the  in* 
fluence  of  the  spinal  marrow  in  producing  sensation  otxd 
motion,  was  known  to  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  yet  owing 
to  the  thick  coat  of  muscular  substance  covering  the 
spine,  and  the  obscure  physiology  of  the  whole  nervous 
system,  the  diseases  of  the  spinal  cohimn  were  very  little 
known  until  the  time  of  Pott.  However,  notwithstanding 
Mr.  Pott  first  directed  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  this 
important  branch  of  medical  science,  yet  the  treatment 
which  he  recommended  was  by  no  means  original  with 
himself.  The  salutary  termination  of  abscesses  near  the 
spine  had  not  escaped  the  notice  of  that  great  observer  of 
nature,  Hippocrates;  and  it  was  an  observation  of  his 
that  first  led  a  physician  of  the  interior  of  England  to 
make  use  o(  issues,  <kc;  in  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties.    The  success  of  this  mode  of  teatment  becodttng 
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known  to  Mr.  Pott  led  immediatelf  to  new  obeerTatumSi 
and  eventually  to  many  and  important  impiovemeiKa. 
But  caries  of  the  vertebra)  was  then  considered  as  almost 
the  only  disease  of  the  spine. 

And  It  was  not  until  1817  that  Dr*  Hacartby  of  Dabliiii 
directed  the  attention  of  the  fioyal  Irish  Academy  to  weak- 
ness of  the  muscles  as  a  cause  of  spinal  disease.  This 
sew  field  for  observation  has  been  occupied  and  ijotqproved 
by  Shaw,  Jarrold,  Dods,  Baiqpfield,  and  many  others.  In 
1827  Dr.  Harrison  of  London  published  his  (<  Pathological 
and  Practical  Observations  on  Spinal  Diseases ;"  in  which 
he  takes  another  view  of  the  subjtet,  and  attributes  many 
disesses  of  the  spine,  particularly  curvatures  and  distor- 
tions, almost  entirely  to  relaxation  of  the  Ugaments.  Ma- 
ny other  writers  have  within  the  last  few  years  contributed 
to  our  knowledge  of  this  class  of  diseases ;  and  espedaUy 
concerning  what  has  been  termed  spinal  irrUatian*  And 
in  adding  one  more  to  the  list  of  essays  which  have  alrea- 
dy appeared,  we  shall  endeavor  to  condense  the  varioiia 
fiicts  and  observations  developed  by  diflbrent  authors ;  and 
thus  present  them  to  the  medical  reader  in  as  convenient 
a  form  as  possible,  rather  than  attempt  to  broach  any  new 
tbeoriesy  or  indulge  in  any  novel  or  visionary  specoladons 
of  our  own.  Adopting  nature  as  the  basis  of  our  nosology, 
we  shall  commence  with  diseases  of  the  banes^  and  their 
appendages;  and  first  of 

Distortions.  These  comprehend  every  variety  ot 
curvature,  posterior,  anterior,  lateral,  and  angular.  Bat 
of  these  the  posterior  and  lateral  are  by  &r  the  most  fins* 
quent  By  the  angular  curvature  we  mean  a  projection 
backwards  of  one  or  more  spinous  processes  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  form  an  angle.  Curvatures  and  distortions  occur 
generally  during  childhood  and  youth,  except  the  gradual 
bending  of  age,  which  can  hardly  be  called  disease.  How- 
ever ,there  are  some  cases  which  occur  in  middle  or  adult 
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age,  as  proved  by  the  case  of  Mrs.  j*****,  aged  50  yews, 
vrhich  came  under  my  own  observation. 

Causes:  Almost  all  writers  previous  to  1S20,  enumsr* 
ate  scrofula,  and  caries  as  the  only  causes  of  spinal  distor* 
tion.  But  Mr.  Bampfield,  in  his  celebrated  prize  essay, 
mentions  among  the  remote  causes,  ^<  scrofula,  rachitis,  sy- 
philis, rheumatism,  cerebral  ajSections,  habitual  malpo- 
sitioQs,  especially  during  its  growth,  contusions,  coEh, 
cussions,  sprains  of  the  vertebral  joints,  muscular  debility, 
malformations,  or  irregular  growth  of  bone,  and  old  age."* 
And  of  these  muscular  debility  is  undoubtedly  much  the 
most  frequent  It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  a  large  proper- 
ticHi  of  the  more  fashionable  classes,  especially  of  the  fe- 
male sex,  are  mo^e  or  less  deformed.  But  it  is  not  among 
these  classes  thatscrofiila,  or  rachitis,  or  syphilis  most  fre- 
quently occurs.  What  then  is  the  cause  of  their  so  fre- 
quent deformity  ?  It  is  simply  this ;  no  sooner  does  the 
little  urchin  make  her  entrance  upon  this  stage  of  exist* 
fence,  than  fashion^  that  monarch  which  rules  the  world 
with  more  than  autocratic  tyranny,  encases  her  in  a  tight 
dressy  particularly  about  the  waist,  and  confines  her  strictly 
within  doors.  And  when  she  has  arrived  at  sufBcient  age 
to  skip  about  the  streets,  sSie  is  immediately  corsetted,  and  tlhe 
all  important  process  commenced  of  improving  nature  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  ^smaU  waist,  and  beauti- 
ful form !"  But  the  lungs  being  by  this  process  too  much 
compressed,  the  blood  is  not  well  oxygenated ;  hence  the 
system  becomes  irritable,  the  child  uneasy,  and  habitually 
inclines  to  one  side :  or  the  muscles  of  the  epine  being  un* 
duly  compressed,  are  deprived  of  their  natural  action; 
hence  they  become  Weak  and  permit  the  shoulders  to  in- 
cline forwards.  Then  of  course  comes  the  "  corset-board,''^ 
to  "brace  them  up,"  and  make  her  "grow  straight;"  and 
the  corset  is  drawn  still  closer.    But  the  board,  extending 

'See  Essaj  on  cttrratores  and  distortions  of  the  spine,  &«.  bj  R.  W. 
Bampfield. 
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generally  from  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum  to  the  navelj 
when  in  an  erect  position,  rests  its  lower  end  when  in  a 
sitting  posture  and  a  little  inclined  forwards,  upon  the  ossa 
pubis.    This  therefore  soon  becomes  a  constant  point  df 
appui,  wheYi  in  this  position,  to  relieve  the  still  more  weak- 
ened dorsal  muscles.    Of  course  the  bending  or  deformity 
increases  more  and  more — pain  in  the  side  soon  commen- 
ces, accompanied  by  headaches,  nervousness,  weakness  of 
the  back,  shortness  of  breath,  &c.  Sec. — ^nntil  in  a  word, 
the  individual  attains  to  that  fashionable  degree  of  <<  very 
delicate  hedltK^  which  is  but  too  certainly  the  fate  of  very 
many.    And  when  the  spine  is  once  turned  from  its  natu- 
ral position,  the  superincumbent  weight  of  the  body,  not 
only  presents  the  chief  ^obstacle  to  its  restoration,  but  it 
forms  a  constantly  acting  cause  to  increase  the  deformity. 
But  as  the  constant  bending  forwards  or  laterally  necessa- 
rily produces  an  equally  constant  pressure  on  the  verte- 
bras  in  those  directions,  absorption  of  the  bone  soon  takes 
place,  and  thus  the  deformity  is  made  permanent.     I.  am 
inclined  to  think  that  this  cause  of  disease  is  much  too  lit- 
tle regarded  even  by  the  tnedical  public.    There  are 
hundreds  of  young  ladies   (not  to  mention  the  gende- 
men,  with  « corsets  and  tight-jackets,'')  among  the  mors 
iashionable  classes,  who  having  received  a  slight  cur- 
vature in  the  manner  already  indicated,  excercise  their  ne- 
ver failing  ingenuity  to  conceal  it  by  the  necessary  pad- 
ding and  stuffing;  but  who  nevertheless  are  almost  con- 
stantly afflicted  with  pain  in  the  sid^,  weakne^.of  the  back, 
shortness  of  breath,  nervousness,  perhaps  palpitations  of 
the  heart,  and  not  unfrequently  painful  menstruation. 
These,  however,  the  doctor  ascribes  to  dyspepsia,  or  nerv- 
ous derangement,  and  of  course  the  hh^e  pUl,  or  vaUrim 
or  both  come  in  play.    Notwithstanding,  the  patient  conti- 
nues  to  drag  on  a  miserable  existence ;  or  perhaps  she  fidJs 
into  the  hands  of  another  class  of  physicians,  by  whom  the 
same  is  iQimediately  and  closely  examined,  and  some  parts 
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being  found  tender  to  pressure,  spinal  irritation  is  pfo-  . 
nounced  as  the  fertile  source  of  every  unpleasant  sensation. 
Then  follows  the  free  application  of  tartar  emetic  oint- 
ment with  frictions  over  the  tender  parts  of  the  spine. 
This  soon  produces  a  copious  crop  of  pustules-^tbe  sore- 
ness of  which  Qompel^  the  patient  to  lay  aside  her  stay^ 
and  corsets — the  dorsal  muscles  are  allowed  free  play — 
the  chest  expands — and  the  superincumbent  weight  of  the 
body  being  also  removed  by  nmch  rest  in  the  recumbent 
position,  the  spine  gradually  resumes  its  natural  direction  ; 
and  in  a  few  months  the  patient's  health  is  partially,  and 
sometimes  even  wholly  restored.  ,  And  then  the  world  is 
informed  of  another  <<fair  case  of  spinal  irritation  cured 
by  the  application  pf  tartar  emetic  ointment  /" 

1  would  not  wish  to  be  understood  here,  as  insiiluating 
tl^at  spinal  irritation  is  a  non  entity;,  and  much  less  that  ^ 
all  the  cases  treated  as  such  are  instances  of  curvatures. 
But  I  am  fully  convinced,  from  repeated  observation,  that 
such  is  sometimes  the  case.  Weakness  of  the  dorsal  mus- 
cles arising  from  any  other  cause,  as  hard  Hfting,  or  para- 
lysis  continuing  for  some  time^  will  produce  the  same  ef- 
(ect  uppn  the  spine. 

Syphilis  sometimes  attacks  the  spine,  producing  caries 
of  the  vertebras,  as  well  as  disease  of  the  ligaments  and 
intervertebral  cartilages.  But  such  instances  are  by  no 
means  frequent.  Rickets  also,  from  its  tendency  to  keep 
all  the  bones  in  a  pliable  condition  is  not  an  unfrequent 
cause  of  spinal  distortion.  Contusions  and  concussions 
from  falls  are  considered  by  the  multitude  as  very  fertile 
sources  of  this  disease ;  so  much  so  indeed  that  scarcely 
a  mother  having  an  affected  child,  but  throws  tiie  blame  oti 
some  careless  nurses  who  perhaps  years  before  permitted 
the  child  to  catch  a  fall.  Without  pretending  wholly  to  de- 
ny the  agency  of  these  causes  in  producing  the  disease  un- 
der consideration,  I  think  the  popular  belief  as  to  their  fre- 
quency is  a  very  great  error.  Scrofula  can  be  considered 
only  ais  a  pre-disposing  cause. 
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Cecebral  affectionSy  which  are  enumerated  bjr  Mr.  Bamp- 
field  among  the  repiote  causes,  can  be  cpnsidered  as  aach 
only  by  producing  more  or  less  complete  paralysis  of  the 
CBuacIes  which  assist  in  maintaining  the  spine  in  its  bof- 
tnal  position.  Habitual  malpositions  are  among  the  more 
f(aq[uent  causes.  Hence  it  is  that  we  so  ofien  meet  with 
distortions  among  the  inmates  of  large  manaiacturing  es- 
talfltshmentSy  and  other  shops,  mines,  &c,  where  indirido- 
«li«re  Icept  much  in  a  bent  positioti ;  this  being  in  strict 
coB&drmity  to  the  general  law,  that  long  continued  pres- 
•sttre  upon  whatever  structure,  in  variably  produces  absorp. 
tien.  But  the  frequent  occurrence  of  distortions  among 
the  inmates  of  such  establishments,  cannot  be  attributed 
«olely  Co  pressure ;  *ibr  their  want  of  exercise  in  the  open 
Air,  and  too  ofien  ako  their  wont  of  wholesome  diet,  ren- 
tiers their  system  peculiaTly  predi^)oesd  to  diseases  of  this 
iiatnM.  With  regard  to  relaxation  of  the  ligaments  as  a 
<:aa8e  of  spinal  distortion,  much  difference  of  opinion  ex* 
ists.  Some  like  Dr.  Harrison,  of  Londm*  make  it  the  grand 
<aiiee<»f  almost  every  variety  of  curvature,  and  even  dislo- 
<^ati6B  of  the  vertebras ;  while  many  others  with  Mr. 
Bamp&eld  wholly  deny  its  agency  in  producing  these  dis- 
'Oasea,  tf  not  its  very  existence. 

Instead  of  weakness  of  the  muscles  being  a  direct  cause 
of  curvatures,  those  who  maintain  the  agency  of  relaxation 
of  the  ligaments,  assert  that  « the  muscles  destined  to  move 
the  spine,  are  attached  to  the  articulating  fibrous  straetDre, 
and  not  to  the  vertebrae  which  it  encloses.  This  substance 
is  stretched  by  them,  and  in  weakly  habits  becomes  preter- 
naturaHy  elongated,  partly  by  the  muscular  force  polling 
it,  and  partly  by  the  bones  being  pushed  against  it  in  the 
.various  turns  and  gesticulations  of  the  body.  As  these 
paits  gradually  give  way,  the  joints  slowly  enlarge  and  ad- 
mit of  greater  motion.    A  sligtit  luxation  is  first  produced 

*See  Pathological  and  Practical  Observations  on  Spinal  Disetses,  &e. 
bj  Edward  HftrrisoD,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  A.  S.,  London,  1627. 
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in  one  joint,  afterwards  in  several."  *  They  consider  dis- 
ease of  the  bones  as  comparatively  rare.  Admitting  how- 
ever, that  <<the  luxated  vertebrsB  have  in  some  old  cases 
been  found  united  together,  and  consolidated  into  an  irreg- 
ular and  indistinct  mass."  But  they  immediately  add,  that 
<<  we  must  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  deceived  by  them  into 
a  hasty  belief  that  the  bones  are  generally  diseased."  t  Now 
that  relaxation  of  the  ligaments  often  does  or  indeed  can  take 
place  sufficient  to  admit  of  luxations  of  the  vertebrae,  how- 
ever slight,  I  think  very  few  at  all  acquainted  with  the  an- 
atomy of  the  spine,  will  be  inclined  to  admit.  Indeed  such 
is  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  articulating  surfaces  of  the 
bones,  to  say  nothing  of  the  unyielding  nature  of  the  liga- 
ments^ that  almost  all  surgeons,  as  well  as  anatomists,  have 
been  led  to  deny  even  the  possibility  of  spinal  luxations 
without  more  or  less  fracture. 

Again,  that  relaxation  of  the  ligaments,  and  luxation 
generally  take  place  in  spinal  distortions  without  any  ab- 
sorption or  disease  of  the  vertebrae,  is  contradicted  by  some 
of  the  most  prominent  symptoms.  For  instance,  if  relaxa- 
tion of  some  of  the  ligaments,  simply,  takes  place  to  a  suf- 
ficient extent  to  produce  curvatures,  without  absorption  or 
compression  of  parts,  should  we  not  expect  an  elongation 
of  the  spine,  instead  of  the  shortening  which  generally  oc- 
curs? Hence  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  relaxation  has 
very  little  agency  in  producing  spinal  distortions. 

The  proMmate  cause  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few 
words. 

Says  Mr.  Bampfield  "all  permanent  curvatures  of  the 
spine  are  caused  by,  or  result  from  the  bodies  of  the  verte- 
brae and  the  intervertebral  cartilages  being  reduced  to  a 
cuneiform  shape,  or  entirely  destroyed."  This  is  un- 
doubtedly true  whether  such  condition  be  produced  by 
pressure,  absorption,  softening,  or  caries,  or  all  combined. 

Symptonhs.    In  the  commencement  of  almost  every  va- 

*  Mayo.  t  See  Harrison's  work,  quoted  above. 

VOL.  IV.  36 
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lietf  of  curvature,  more  or  less  pain  is  felt  ia  the  aflfeeted 
part,particularly  oa  making  pressure  over  the  spinous  pro- 
fesses, or  taking  exercise ;  but  rest  for  a  few  hours  in  tbe 
recumbent  position  almost  always  affords  complete  relief. 
It  is  generally  described  as  a  heavy  aching  sensation ;  ac- 
companied by  a  sense  of  weakness  and  lassitude,  which 
disincline  to  exertion,  and  of  fatigue  after  it ;  and  if  tbe 
case  be  one  of  excurvation,  the  skin  over  the  prominoit 
vertebrae  becomes  tense  and  shining.  If  the  patient  has 
not  learned  to  walk,  he  acquires  that  power  slowly ;  is  in- 
active and  listless :  and  if  he  is  made  to  sit  much,  the 
weight  ofthe  parts  above  the  weakness  increases  the  de- 
formity. If  the  child  has  already  b^^an  to  walk  he  is  soon 
fatigued;  his  step  is  slow,  hesitating,  and  tottering;  the 
upper  part  of  the  spine  inclines  forwards ;  he  cannot  di- 
rect his  steps  properly ;  he  trips,  or  crosses  his  legs,  stum- 
bles, and  falls.  He  dreads  a  repetition  of  the  trial  and 
chngs  to  his  nurse.  And  as  the  disease  prc^^esses,  ^  the 
lower  extremities  gradually  diminish  in  size,  sensibility 
and  temperature ;  slight  spasms  occur  in  the  thighs,  with 
a  sense  of  coldness ;  palsy  often  succeeds,  attended  howe- 
ver,  with  some  sensibility  ofthe  skin." — Bampfield. 

If  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  ;  the  patient  be  con- 
fined to  the  horizontal  posture,  no  curvature  ensues ;  and 
frequently  the  muscles  and  other  parts  are  restored  to  their 
normal  power,  and  a  cure  is  effected.  If  this  precaution  is 
not  taken,  the  curvature  commences  and  continues  to  in- 
crease ;  the  spines  separate  in  consequence  of  the  absorp* 
tion  ofthe  horizontal  surfaces  of  the  bodies  of  the  verte- 
brse ;  the  bones  of  the  thorax  become  displaced,  and  all 
the  viscera  more  or  less  deranged.  Thus  far  the  symp. 
toms  detailed  apply  more  properly  to  the  disease  as  it  oc- 
curs in  children,  and  particularly  to  excurvation.  But 
another  variety  which  occurs  in  older  persons,  varies 
somewhat  in  its  symptoms,  and  hence  requires  particular 
notice.    It  has  been  already  alluded  to  in  relating  the 
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cause  of  cunratures,  as  being  frequently  the  result  of  im- 
proper modes  of  dress.  It  occurs  in  both  sexes,  but  much 
more  frequently  in  the  female ;  and  may  be  the  result  of 
weakness  of  the  muscles,  produced  by  whatever  cause. 

This  variety  generally  commences  previous  to  the  age 
of  puberty,  or  during  the  reception  of  education.    It  is  at 
this  period  of  life  that  many  young  ladies  dressed  in  the 
manner  already  indicated,  are  confined  for  many  hours  of 
the  day  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  within  doors;  which  adds 
still  another  cause  to  those  already  mentioned.    Perhaps 
this  variety  of  disease  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by 
relating  the  following  case :    Miss  p^^*«*,  aged  about  19 
years,  of  sanguine  temperament,  and  full  habits,  was  ge- 
nerally  healthy  until  within  the  last  three  years.    She  ne- 
ver laced  herself  at  all  until  about  the  age  of  15,  and  then 
about  the  ordinary  tightness.    At  this  time  she  was  per- 
fectly straight^  healthy,  and  well  formed.    She  was  ac- 
customed to  work  daily  with  her  own  hands,  and  con- 
tinued to  do  so.    But  before  the  end  of  eighteen  months^ 
her  health  began  to  be  impaired.    Dull  pains  were  experi- 
enced along  the  spine,  especially  after  fatigue  from  exer- 
tion.   There  was  also  gradually  increasing  weakness  of 
the  back,  and  slight  nervousness  ;  soon  her  dress  was  ob- 
served to  have  a  constant  tendency  to  slip  off  from  the  left 
shoulder,  and  occasional  sharp,  darting  pains  were  felt  in 
the  right  side,  with  frequent  headache.    All  these  symp- 
toms were  attributed  to  derangement  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans, and  of  course  no  examination  of  the  spine  was  made. 
But  the  sharp,  darting  pain  in  the  side  continued  more  fre- 
quent and  severe,  with  an  occasional  dry  cough,  particu- 
larly when  lying  on  the  right  side,  which  always  brings 
on  very  acute  pain  about  the  region  of  the  eighth  and 
nindi  ribs  of  the  same  side,  but  which  eeases  with  the 
cough.    The  dull,  heavy  pain  in  the  back  also  increases 
very  much  when  in  the  upright  position,  but  recumbency 
always  affords  relief;  menstruation  regular,  but  very  pro- 
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fase,  and  often  painful;  headache  often  severe,  and  the 
whole  system  easily  excited.  The  stethescope  indicates 
slight  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  but  no  affection  of  the 
lungs. 

On  examination,  the  right  shoulder  was  found  about 
two  inches  lower  than  the  left;  the  superior  dorsal  verte- 
bras were  curved  to  the  left,  and  the  lower  of  the  loins  in 
the  same  degree  to  the  right.  The  spinous  processes  in 
both  places  were  very  tender  to  pressure,  and  the  intercos- 
tal spaces  of  the  right  side  considerably  contracted,  while 
those  of  the  left  were  widened  in  the  same  prc^rtion. 
Here  then  is  a  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  sufficient  to 
produce  all  the  symptoms,  except  perhaps  the  headache, 
and  profuse  menstruation ;  and  even  these  might  grow 
out  of  the  general  derangement  of  the  system.  But  I  am 
inclined  to  think  the  Ibrmer  attributable  to  the  slight  hy- 
pertrophy of  the  heart. 

Purgatives  and  the  usual  means  for  restoring  the  "  der 
ranged  digestive  crgans^^  bad  been  tried  in  vain.  This 
case  well  illustrates  the  most  frequent  form  of  this  com- 
plaint, but  occasionally  almost  every  variety  of  sjrmptoms 
occur.  However  a  careful  examination  of  the  spine  will  al- 
ways determine  how  far  it  is  concerned  in  producing  them. 
This  I  fear  is  too  much  neglected.  For  while  the  head, 
thorax  and  abdomen  are  daily  examined  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  every  spot  of  tenderness  pointed  out,  how  very 
seldom  do  we  see  in  ordinary  practice,  the  slightest  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  whole  course  of  the  spinal  column ;  and 
this  too,  in  the  most  delicate  and  nervous  individuals.  I 
am  no  advocate  of  that  modern  doctrine  which  attributes 
almost  every  thing  to  what  is  termed  <<  spinal  irritation." 
But  in  endeavoring  to  ferret  out  the  causes  of  disease,  I 
would  have  no  important  part  of  the  system  unexamined ; 
particularly  in  those  chronic,  nervous,  and  sometimes  ano- 
malous  affections,  whose  continuance  sets  at  defiance  the 
skill  of  the  physician,  too  often  renders  life  itself  a  bnr- 
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then ;  and  affords  the  great  source  of  employment  to  that  in- 
numerable  army  of  quacks  which  throng  our  country. 

ATTENDANT   AFFECTIONS   OF     OTHER     PARTS  OP  THE 
SYSTEM. 

Of  the  Bofies  of  the  Chest  and  Spine. — No  consi- 
derable curvature  of  the  spine  can  exist,  without  more 
or  less  change  in  the  position  of  the  ribs  and  sternum, 
and  consequently  derangement  of  the  contained  visce- 
ra. If  the  deformity  be  one  of  excurvation,  which  ge- 
nerally takes  place  about  the  fourth  dorsal  vertebrae  ;  from 
the  weight  of  the  head  at  the  top,  and  that  of  the  thoracic 
viscera  at  the  upper  part,  the  perpendicular  and  lateral  di- 
ameters of  the  thorax  become  shortened,  while  the  sternum 
protrudes  forwards,  making  the  antero-posterior  diameter 
considerably  longer.  Sometimes  one  or  more  of  the  ribs 
become  loose,  and  even  wholly  separated  from  the  verte- 
brae. Again  if  the  curvature  be  lateral,  it  generally  occurs 
about  the  fifth  or  sixth  dorsal  vertebiSB,  and  from  the  same 
causes  mentioned  in  excurvation.  Here  the  sternum  is 
much  less  projecting,  but  the  ribs  approximate  to  each 
other  on  the  side  opposite  the  curvature,  and  vice  versa. 
Hence  the  natural  action  of  the  intercostal  muscles  is  pre- 
vented, and  some  internal  organ  more  or  less  displaced. 

Of  the  Muscles  and  Internal  Viscera. — In  most  cases 
of  curvature  the  dorsal  muscles  are  not  only  weakened, 
but  more  or  less  elongated ;  while  their  bulk  and  power 
constantly  diminish  until  they  become  wholly  unable  to 
raise  the  spine  into  an  erect  position.  "  There  is  some- 
thing peculiar,"  says  a  valuable  writer,  "in  many  cases  of 
temporary  curvature,  arising  from  the  inadequate  power 
of  the  dorsal  muscles  to  sustain  the  spine ;  for  if  the  pa- 
tients attempt  to  assume  the  erect  attitude,  the  whole  col- 
umn is  bent  from  the  straight  line,  into  the  shape  of  a  half 
bent  hoop ;  just  such  a  one  as  the  back  would  take  when 
any  one  voluntarily  curves  it  to  a  great  extent,  by  bending 
forward  and  projecting  the  lower  dorsal  vertebrae  back- 
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wards,  a  posture  in  which  all  the  vertebrsB  woald  be  more 
or  less  implicated  in  the  curvature." — Bampfield*  This 
fact  I  have  seen  well  illustrated  within  the  last  few  weeks, 
in  the  case  of  a  young  lady  who  a  few  months  since,,  re- 
ceived a  very  severe  blow  on  the  right  lumbar  region,  close 
to  the  spine.  Severe  internal  inflammation  followed,  and 
such  was  the  weakness  of  the  injured  dorsal  muscles,  that 
for  some  time  after  recovery  commenced,  every  attempt  to 
raise  herself  into  an  upright  position,  only  served  to  bend 
the  body  very  much  forward.  The  change  in  the  position 
of  the  ribs  already  mentioned,  changes  also  the  coarse  of 
the  fibres  of  the  intercostal  muscles,  and  consequently  di- 
rectly lessens  their  power  to  elevate. the  ribs  and  expand 
the  chest ;  hence  the  lungs  are  inadequately  expanded  and 
the  blood  not  fully  oxydized.  Curvatures,  and  especially 
excurvations  approximate  the  lower  edges  of  the  ribs  and 
sternum,  to  the  pubes ;  and  hence  the  power  of  the  abdo- 
minal muscles  becomes  much  enfeebled,  and  their  agency 
in  respiration,  and  assistance  in  circulating  the  blood  and 
expelling  the  fcBces  also  diminishes. 

But  the  projection  of  the  sternum  and  the  consequent 
descent  of  the  diaphragm,  pressing  the  viscera  down  with 
it,  generally  keep  up  some  contraction  of  these  muscles. 
Palsy  of  the  abdominal  muscles  is  also  an  occasional  con- 
comitant af&iction  in  spinal  distortions ;  and  in  one  case, 
it  is  said,  scarcely  a  vestige  of  them  remained.  The  pro- 
jection of  the  sternum  and  consequent  narrowing  of  the 
lateral  diameter  of  the  thorax,  deranges  the  action  of  the 
diaphragm,  putting  it  upon  the  stretch  antero-posteriorly, 
while  it  is  relaxed  from  side  to  side. 

From  all  these  causes  it  will  be  readily  perceived  that 
the  thorax  cannot  be  fully  dilated  in  any  of  its  dimensions ; 
consequently  the  contained  viscera  are  more  or  less  com 
pressed — the  lungs  cannot  fully  expand — ^the  blood  does 
not  undergo  the  necessary  changes  of  respiration — ^fre- 
quent dyspncBa  ensues — and  sometimes  palpitations,  asth- 
ma, and  congestion  of  the  lungs.    The  muscles  of  the  ex* 
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tiemities  are  also  sometimes  affected  with  numbness, 
spasms,  weakness,  or  even  tota]  paralysis ;  but  the  degree 
of  these  afl^tions  does  not  seem  to  bear  any  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  spinal  disease.  The  power  of  the  sphincters 
of  the  bladder  and  rectum  have  also  been  foimd  in  some 
cases  much  diminished.  The  larger  blood  vessels  partake 
of  the  general  derangement  of  all  the  viscera;  and  some- 
times the  liver  is  found  to  be  pressed  down  below  the  edg- 
es of  the  false  ribs,  simulating  chronic  affections  of  that  or- 
gan. Indigestion  and  costiveness  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence; the  urine  is  sometimes  cloudy,  indicating  affections 
of  the  bladder  or  kidneys,  and  depositing  occasionally  both 
the  white,  and  lateritious  sediment  The  system  is  in  ma- 
ny  cases  exceedingly  irritable,  and  easily  thrown  into  the 
greatest  excitement  In  a  word,  the  whole  system  be- 
comes deranged  and  subject  to  a  great  variety  of  symptoms 
too  numerous  to  mention. 

Diagnosis. — Curvatures  of  the  spine  are  generally  very 
easy  of  detection,  especially  after  having  advanced  to  a 
considerable  degree ;  but  it  is  all  important  to  a  successful 
mode  of  treatment,  that  they  be  distinguished  in  their  inci- 
pient stage.  What  symptoms  then,  should  awaken  our 
suspicion  and  lead  to  a  close  examination  of  the  spinal  co- 
lumn 1  A  peculiar  sense  of  weakness,  with  or  without 
pain,  and  generally  accompanied  with  tenderness  to  pres- 
sure on  the  spinous  processes,  is  perhaps  the  earliest  symp- 
tom indicative  of  this  species  of  spinal  affection.  This  to- 
gether with  a  "  corded  tightness  or  sense  of  constriction 
across  the  epigastrium,"  or  a  frequent,  sharp  pain  in  the  side, 
seeming  to  follow  the  course  of  the  ribs,  should  always 
lead  us  to  a  careful  examination  of  the  whole  course  of  the 
spine.  And  more  especially,  if  the  above  mentioned  symp- 
toms are  accompanied  or  followed  by  irregular  nervous  ac- 
tions, convulsions,  diminished  power  of  the  muscles  of  the 
extremities,  a  sense  of  weariness,  or  a  constant  habit  of 
stooping  forward,  or  leaning  to  one  side.    Another  very 
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important  object  in  the  diagnosis  of  carvatarefl,  is  to  difltin- 
guish  between  cases  attended  with  earies  or  intervertebral 
ulceration,  and  those  proceeding  from  simple  absorption 
without  caries.    This  is  often  a  matter  of  much  difficulty. 

However,  where  caries  exists,  the  corvature  is  g^enerally 
preceded,  and  accompanied  by  more  pain,  slight  attacks  of 
fever,  constitutional  disturbance,  and  more  decisive  marks 
of  inflammation.  The  general  health  declines  rapidly; 
« the  patient  becomes  emaciated,  irritable,  hectic,  and  mat- 
ter is  formed  near  the  vertebras,  and  the  patient  g^enerally 
dies."  Whereas  in  curvatures  without  caries  there  is  very 
little  accompanying  pain,  unless  pressure  is  made  over  the 
affected  vertebrae  ?  and  the  general  health  is  much  less  im- 
paired.  Paraplegia  sometimes  occurs,  accompanied  by  ge- 
neral emaciation  and  disorder  of  the  kidneys.  But  the 
countenance  seems  more  indicative  of  languor  and  debility 
than  pain. 

Prognosis.^— This  must  depend  very  much  upon  the 
cause  of  the  curvature,  and  constitution  of  the  patient. 
If  the  disease  proceeds  from  caries,  or  ulcerative  destrnc- 
tion  of  the  intervertebral  cartilages,  the  prognosis  should 
be  unfavorable  ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  if  the  caries  be 
connected  with  an  external  abscess.  « In  such  cases  the 
digestive  functions  become  impaired  and  deranged  ;  fhe 
patient  becomes  gradually  emaciated,  he  is  affected  with 
hectic,  and  is  generally  carried  off  by  diarrhoea."*  How- 
ever, a  few  cases  of  recovery  may  be  found  on  record. 
"Cqrvatures,  attended  with  frequent  headaches,  or  con- 
stant  cephalalgia  are  dangerous,  and  with  hectic  fever  are 
fatal.t  So  also  are  those  caused  by  the  constant  pressure 
of  aneurisms.  Cases  accompanied  by  paraljrsis  of  the  low- 
er extremities  are  generally  dangerous,  though  many  such 
recover. 

*'<  Essay  on  Curvatures  and  Diseases  of  the  Spine,  ko,  ;'*  hjR,  W. 
Bampfield. 
tibid. 
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Great  displacemoat  of  any  of  the  thoracic,  or  abdominal 
▼iscera,  or  the  frequent  occarrence  of  asthma,  should  also 
be  considered  unfavorable.  In  curvatures,  however  great, 
caused  by  progressive  absorption  of  the  bodies  of  the  ver- 
tebrse,  and  unaccompanied  by  any  of  the  preceding  unfa- 
▼orable  symptoms,  the  prognosis  should  be  favorable.  '  If 
soon  after  the  appropriate  treatment  has  been  commenced, 
the  pain  in  the  back  ceases,  thc^  digestive  functions  im- 
prove, the  patient  becomes  more  cheerful,  the  tightness  of 
the  epigastrium  is  diminished,  and  the  muscular  power  of 
the  extremities  restored,  a  speedy  recovery  may  be  predict- 
ed. However  where  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrss  have  been 
destroyed  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  anchylosis  taken 
place,  more  or  less  deformity  generally  remaiiiis. 

Pathology. — In  almost  all  permanent  curvatures  of 
the  spine,  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrsB  are  destroyed  in  a 
^eater  or  less  degree,  either  by  progressive  absorption  or 
nlceratioo,  while  the  bony  bridge  and  processes  generally 
remain  unafTected.  There  are,  however,  a  few  cases  in 
which  the  absorption  or  ulceration  is  confined  to  the  inter- 
vertebral cartilages.  It  appears  to  be  a  universal  law  of 
the  animal  economy,  that  pressure  continued  for  any  con- 
fidderable  time  upon  any  one  part  produces  more  or  less 
rapid  absorption. 

Hence  when  from  any  cause,  unnatural-  pressure  is 
made  upon  the  horizontal  surfaces  of  the  vertebree,  absorp- 
tion conimences,  and  may  progress  without  the  formation 
of  matter  until  the  bodies  of  several  vertebrae  have  been 
entirely  destroyed.  And  cases  are  recorded  in  which  all 
the  vertebree  were  destroyed,  their  processes  alone  remain- 
ing.* 

Caries  of  the  vertebrae  generally  occur  in  scrofulous  sub- 
jects, and  is  the  result  of  slow  sciofulous  inflammation.  In 
such  cases  mattei^  is  formed,  producing  extensive  absces- 
ses, which  most  frequently  appear  in  the  groin,  or  about 

*BampfieId. 
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the  lumbar  region.  The  ligamentB  are  also  fieqaenllj 
found  affected,  often  inflamed;  and  indeed  sometijoatB, 
though  rarely,  they  constitute  the  primary  seat  of  diaesuM. 

The  posterior  ones  though  often  put  upon  the  stretch 
are  much  less  frequently  found  affected  than  the  anterior ; 
dissection  having  frequently  exhibited  the  latter  in  an  in- 
flamed, thickened,  or  ossified  state ;  and  sometimes  cover- 
ed with  fat.  When  curratures  occur  in  scrofulous  consti- 
tutions, the  spinal  marrow  is  sometimes  more  or  less  com- 
pressed by  a  gradual  swelling  of  the  intervertebral  cartila- 
ges ;  thus  pushing  backward  the  common  vertebral  liga- 
ment But  though  direct  pressure  upon  the  spinal  coxd 
cannot  be  considered  of  frequent  occurrence,  in  any  rarie- 
ty  of  curvature,  yet  it  is  certain  that  many  of  the  symp- 
toms which  supervene  during  the  progress  of  these  aflbc- 
tions,  must  be  attributed  to  the  derangement  of  the  spioMl 
marrow,  or  the  nerves  proceeding  therefrom.  DuBsections 
have  sometimes  shown  the  trunk  of  the  great  sympalhecie 
displaced,  or  shortened,  as  well  as  the  oesophagus,  and  i 
ny  of  the  larger  blood-vessels. 

Complete  interruption  or  destruction  of  a  part  of  the  i 
duUa  spinalis  very  seldom  occurs.  Dr.  Rullier  has  latdy 
xeported  a  case  of  the  kind  in  Magendie's  Journal,  m 
which  <<the  i^inal  marrow  was  converted  into  a  fluid 
state  along  the  two  inferior  thirds  of  the  cervical  portion, 
and  the  upper  third  of  the  dorsal."*  Dr.  OUivier  has  also 
related  two  cases ;  the  one  a  child  of  eight  or  nine,  in 
which  there  was  complete  deficiency  of  the  medulla  £rom 
the  ninth  dorsal  to  the  first  lumbar  vertebrse ;  the  other,  a 
girl  of  thirteen  years,  in  whom  the  nervous  pulp  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  dorsal  region  was  converted  into  a  polta- 
ceous  matter,  and  deficient  for  four  or  five  lines.  In  both 
of  these  cases  the  vertebras  were  affected  with  caries ;  bat 
what  is  very  singular,  in  neither  of  them,  nor  the  rae  tt- 

•Obi.  v.,  p.  143,  and  Obt.  49,  p.  339.    De  la  MoeUt  Epium  ft  dt  mi 
Haladtw,  par  C.  P.  OlUviar,  D'AngiOTi,  Paria,  1824. 
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lated  by  Dr.  RalUer  was  there  paralysis  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremitiet. 

Gangrene  of  the  intervertebral  cartilages  has  been  de* 
teeted  in  some  cases.  So  also  has  ulceration  of  the  npper 
rarface  of  the  diaphragm  from  the  presence  of  pns  in  inter- 
nal  abscesses.  And  Mr.  Howship  relates  a  case  in  which 
scarcely  a  vestige  of  the  abdominal  muscles  remained. 

Treatment. — Under  this  head,  did  the  limits  of  this 
essay  permit,  we  might  enumerate  almost  every  mode  of 
treatment,  and  the  application  of  almost  every  variety  of 
machinery  which  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  been  able  to 
invent ;  but  we  shall  endeavor  in  the  present  instance  to 
sift  the  whole,  and  retain  what  may  be  considered  useful, 
rather  than  attempt  to  name  all  the  various  modes,  much 
less  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  them.  The  general  incG- 
cacions  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  most  cases  of  spinal 
curvatures  are,  first,  to  remove  all  pressure  from  the  verte- 
bral column.  Second,  to  secure  the  bodies  of  the  verte- 
bras from  the  irritation  of  motion  in  the  erect  attitude. 
Third,  to  bring  the  vertebral  column  back  to  a  true  spinal 
line.  And  fourth,  to  remove  all  local  symptoms  of  disease 
and  improve  the  general  health.  The  means  fer  fulfilling 
the  two  first  indications,  are  generally  one  and  the  same. 
And  though  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  been  taxed  to  the 
ntmost  in  the  invention  of  machinery,  such  as  inclined 
I^anes,  spinal  supporters,  collars,  &c.,  in  order  to  fulfil 
these  indications,  and  still  retain  the  patient  in  an  inclined, 
sitting,  or  erect  attitude ;  yet  simple  rest  in  a  completely 
horizontal  position  accomplishes  the  object  more  perfectly 
perhaps,  than  any  one  or  all  of  them  combined.  I  shall  not 
here  trespass  upon  either  the  time  or  patience  of  my  read- 
ers by  attempting  to  give  even  a  brief  description  of  the  va* 
rioQs  instruments  which  have  been  invented  or  modified 
by  such  men  as  Le  Yacher,  Chessfaer,  Jones,  Ward,  Shaw, 
and  many  others.  They  are  all  well  known  to  the  medi- 
cal public,  and  most  of  them  described  in  almost  every 
book  treating  of  spinal  distortions.    But  I  am  inclined  to 
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think  they  are  all  subject  to  three  great  and  insaperaUe 
objections*  The  first  is,  that  they  very  seldom  completely 
remove  all  pressure  from  the  diseased  vertebrae ;  or  at  ail 
times  wholly  prevent  motion  in  the  erect  attitude.  Hence 
they  imperfectly  accomplish  the  object  for  which  they  were 
designed.  The  second  objection  is,  that  every  variety 
which  has  yet  been  invented,  and  which  tends  in  any  am* 
siderable  degree  to  relieve  the  pressure,  alwap  keeps  np  a 
constant,  and  more  or  less  forcible  extension  of  the  spine ; 
which  in  cases  attended  with  scrofulous  or  simple  inflamma- 
tion  of  the  ligaments  or  cartilages,  can  hardly  fail  to  prove 
injurious.  And  when  there  is  considerable  destructicm  of 
parts  by  progressive  absorption  or  otherwise,  forcible  ^ten- 
sion even  by  the  windlass,  and  much  more  by  "  suspeosioa 
by  the  head,"  would  greatly  endanger  fracture  of  the  remain- 
ing processes.  AIL  stretching  of  the  spine  in  young  sub- 
jects, Mr.  Bampfield  considers  as  dangerous ;  and,  centi* 
nues  he,^  instruments  for  stretching  and  supporting  the 
vertebral  column,  should  not  be  employed  during  scrofii- 
lous  or  simple  inflammation,  or  caries,  or  vertebral  destruc- 
tion by  absorption ;  neither  should  they  be  resorted  to  da- 
ring the  regeneration  of  bone."* 

But  the  third,  and  perhaps  greater  objection  than  either 
of  the  preceding  is,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  inclined 
plane,  all  these  contrivances  entirely  prevent  exercise  of 
the  muscles  of  the  spine ;  and  thus  not  only  wholly  ob- 
struct the  important  object  of  strengthening  those  organs, 
but  greatly  increase  their  debility.  Many  writers,  howe- 
ver, alledge  that  the  natural  resistance  of  the  muscles  to 
the  extension  tends  very  much  to  increase  their  power. 
This  is  true  when  the  extension  is  continued  for  a  very 
limited  time  only.  But  it  is  not  true  when  the  extensicm 
is  kept  up  for  a  month,  a  week,  a  day,  or  even  a  single 
hour.  Is  it  not  a  fact  long  known,  and  fully  appreciated 
in  surgery,  that  unremitting  extension  is  the  surest  mode 

*8«e  R«Ti6w  of  Bftinpfitld  ta  M^Heal  Recorder  Vol.  8,  No  2,  AprQ 
18S5,  pag»  354. 
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of  oTercoming  muscular  power?    And  do  we  not  see  the 
fact  daily  exemplified  in  the  reduction  of  every  difficult 
dislocation  ?    Many  other  objections  to  these  modes  of  re- 
moving the  pressure  from  the  affected  vertebras,  of  scarcely 
less  importance  might  be  mentioned ;  such  as  the  presalbre 
of  the  spinal  supporter  upon  the  pelvis  below,  and  the  occi- 
put and  inferior  maxillary  bones  above,  generally  causing 
absorption  of  the  soft  parts,  and  sometimes  ulceration  and 
even  sloughing.    Again  every  kind  of  apparatus  which 
makes  the  pelvis  ei  point  cP  appui  should  be  carefully  avoid- 
ed in  chiklren  affected  with  rickets,  or  any  other  disease 
in  which  softening  of  the  bones  takes  place,  as  the  constant 
or  even  frequent  pressure  of  such  apparatus  upon  the  yield- 
ing bones,  could  hardly  fail  to  produce  more  or  less  defor- 
mity of  the  pelvis,  which  it  is  ot  the  highest  importance  to 
prevent,  especially  in  the  female  sex.    On  the  oiher  hand, 
the  principal  objection  urged  against  the  horizontal  posi- 
tion, is  the  length  of  time  neceasary  to  confine  the  patient ; 
and  its  consequent  injurious   effect  upon  the    system. 
These  effects  have  been  set  forth  in  glowing  and  eloquent 
colours  b7  Dr.  Dods,  and  a  few  others.    But  the  unerring 
Yoice  of  experience  has  long  since  abundantly  proved  all 
these  fears,  and  forebodings  of  evil  without  foundation* 
And  instead  of  the  general  health  suffering  by  the  confine- 
ment, very  few  cases  indeed  occur  which  do  not  undergo 
a  great  and  very  speedy  improvement.    The  pain  in  the 
back  ceases,  the  secretions  become  more  natural,  the  tight- 
ness of  the  epigastrium,  or  pain  in  the  side  diminishes  &c. 
&c.    A  moderately  firm  mattrass  is  perhaps  the  best  mate- 
rial for  a  couch  upon  which  to  confine  the  patient.    Some 
always  place  the  patient  in  the  dorsal  position,  while 
others  are  equally  strenuous  in  favor  of  the  fiicial ;  wher^ 
as  the  particular  position  which  the  patient  may  assume, 
whether  dorsal,  facial,  or  upon  one  side,  should  always  de- 
pend upon  the  particular  situation  and  variety  of  the  cur. 
vnture.    Thus  in  excurvations  if  the  deformity  exists  in 
the  lumbar  or  dorsal  vertebraE^,  the  patient  should  be  uni- 
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ibrmlf  placed  in  the  facial  position,  (i.  e.  upon  die  abdo^ 
men  with  the  face  directly  downward.) 

The  head  in  this  position  is  allowed  free  motion,  and 
consequently  exercises  more  or  less  the  dorsal  musdes. 
The  musdes  of  the  loins  are  also  frequently  called  into 
play,  and  thus  assist  in  diminishing  the  currature.     Pres- 
•nre  is  also  made  to  a  greater  or  less  d^ee  upon  the  ster- 
num, which  prerents  the  projection  of  that  bone,  and  tends 
strongly  to  reduce  it  when  the  deformity  already  exista. 
Again,  all  local  applications  to  the  spine,  as  issues,  setons, 
bUsters,  frictions,  and  pressure  on  the  projecting  vertebne, 
can  be  managed  with  the  greatest  facility.    On  the  contra- 
ry, if  the  patient  was  placed  in  the  dorsal  position  none  of 
these  applications  could  be  made  without  subjecting  iiim 
to  the  inconvenience  of  changing  his  position.  The  spine  in 
its  natural  line  inclines  its  lower  domi  and  lumbar  yerte- 
brsB  inwards  to  support  the  Tiscera ;  but  if  the  patient  is 
placed  on  the  back,  particularly  if  the  thighs  are  flexed, 
these  rertebrse  are  projected  directly  outwards.    Hence  if 
this  part  of  thespine  should  be  the  seat  of  an  excurvation, 
that  position  would  tend  directly  to  increase  the  protrusion. 
And  in  cases  of  extensive  curvature,  and  particularly  of 
angular  projection,  the  dorsal  position  is  very  uncomforta- 
ble, as  the  constant  pressure  upon  the  projecting  vertebree 
sometimes  causes  great  pain  bnd  even  excoriation.    More- 
over when  the  body  is  fixed  on  the  back,  much  less  exer- 
cise of  the  dorsal  muscles  can  be  allowed,  and  consequent- 
ly this  powerful  means  of  restoring  to  them  strength  and 
vigor  is  almost  wholly  lost    Among  the  advantages  of  the 
fiicial  position  in  excurvation,  Mr.  Bampfield  mentions  the 
facility  with  which  pus,  and  other  foBtid  matter,  the  result 
of  caries  Ac.  can  escape  along  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
vertebrae  instead  of  lodging  on  the  theca  vertebralis,  or  in- 
sinuating itself  into  the  course  of  the  medulla  spinalis. 
He  also  prefers  a  soft  feather  bed  to  any  other  in  this  posi- 
tion.*   If  a  mattress  be  used  it  should  be  sufficiently  soft 

•Bampfield  on  Spinal  Diieate,  in  Um  Medical  Recorder,  VoL  8,  p.  83S. 
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to  yidd  to  the  pressure  of  the  d>doineii.  The  arms  and 
legs  can  be  used  with  equal  freedom  in  this,  as  in  the  dor- 
sal  positioQ. 

But  in  cases  where  the  lower  cervical  yertebrs^  ibnn  a 
part  of  the  excurvation,  it  will  generally  be  found  that,  the 
dorsal  vertebrs,  making  up  the  lower  part  of  the  eurra- 
ture,  become  reduced  by  the  facial  position  much  sooner 
than  the  part  formed  by  the  cervical  vertebra  j  hence  in 
such  cases  this  position  should  be  maintained  about  one 
half  of  the  time  judged  requisite  to  effect  a  cure,  and  then 
changed  to  the  dorsal.  And  in  all  cases  after  the  cure  has 
been  nearly  completed,  the  patient  should  be  allowed  to 
change  frequently  from  one  position  to  another. 

When  ejccurvatien,  during  its  progress,  becomes  compli- 
cated with  lateral  curvature,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  no 
particular  attention  needs  be  paid  to  the  latter,  as  the  ap^ 
propriate  means  for  destroying  the  former,  generally  at  the 
same  time  relieve  the  latter.  In  lateral  curvatures  un- 
complicated with  ezcurvation,  much  must  always  depend 
upon  the  particular  seat  and  extent  ctf  the  deformity ;  gen- 
erally however,  the  pressure  upon  the  diseased  parts  is  re* 
lieved  equally  well  by  either  the  dorsal  or  &cial  positions. 
It  should  be  remarked,  perhaps,  that  in  speaking  of  the  fiir 
f^jftlj  dorsal,  or  lateral  positions,  the  patient  is  supposed  al-. 
ways  to  be  placed  horizontally. 

In  cases  of  incurvation  which  are  comparatively  rare, 
Mr.  Bampfield  prefers  the  dorsal  horizontal  position. 

For  fulfilling  the  third  indication,  viz :  to  restore  the 
vertebral  column  to  its  true  spinal  line,  a  variety  of  means 
have  been  recommended,  such  as  stretching  the  spine, 
pressure  upon  the  protruded  vertebrsB,  firictions,  compres- 
sions, &c.  In  young  subjects,  while  the  disease  is  yet  in 
its  earlier  stages,,  simple  rest  in  a  horizontal  position,  con- 
tinued from  three  to  fifteen  months,  will  in  a  majority  of 
cases  effect  a  cure,  especially  when  the  deformity  arises 
from  progressive  absorption. 
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Mr.  Baynton  and  his  followers  have  poshed  this  mods 
much  farther ;  discarding  all  local  applications,  and  trust- 
ing solely  to  the  horizontal  position  even  in  the  wont 
cases.  It  cannot  be  doubted  however,  but  that  this  positioa 
may  be  much  aided  by  judicious  local  appUcations,  and 
sometimes  by  more  or  less  extension  of  the  spine.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  notwithstanding  relaxation  of  the  liga- 
ments as  a  cause  of  spinal  curvature,  is  still  a  mooted 
point  in  pathology ;  many  believing  it  a  prolific  source  of 
such  disorders,  yet  almost  all  agree  in  recommending 
more  or  less  extension  of  the  spinal  column  as  among  the 
chief  eorative  means.  The  advocates  of  relaxation  being 
often  also  among  the  most  strenuous  for  extension.  *  In- 
deed so  far  has  this  stretching  of  the  spine  been  carried, 
that  in  many  cases  the  whole  column  has  been  lengthened 
several  inches ;  and  kept  so  for  days,  and  even  weeks  in 
snccession.  As  soon  however,  as  the  extending  force  is 
removed,  the  spine  returns  to  its  former  position,  with  no 
other  result  than  a  greatly  increased  weakness  of  the  mus- 
cles and  other  parts  which  assist  in  sustaining  it  Hence 
this  mode  of  keeping  up  a  constant  and  forcible  extension, 
is  not  only  useless  but  absolutely  injurious.  For  the  pow- 
er of  the  dorsal  muscles,  which  are  the  chief  supporters  of 
the  spinal  column,  is  not  more  certainly  destroyed  by  total 
inactivity,  than  by  constant,  long  continued  exertion.  Ex- 
tension then,  to  be  beneficial,  should  be  continued  not  more 
than  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  at  one  time,  or  forty  min- 
utes at  longest ;  and  generally  accompanied  by  firm  pres- 
sure on  the  most  prominent  vertebrs.  In  this  manner 
the  spine  may  be  slightly  lengthened,  allowing  the  protru- 
ded vertebrae  to  be  pressed  gradually  back  towards  their 
normal  position,  at  each  repetition  of  the  extension;  while 
the  power  of  the  muscles  is  never  overcome,  but  rather  in- 

*  See  Pathological  and  Practical  Obaerrationi  on  Spinal  DisMm,  bj 
E.  HarriflOD ;  Reviewed  in  the  American  Medical  Recorder,  Vol.  Id;  No. 
41, 183S,  pafe  140. 
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OTMsed  by  the  short  and  repeated  exercise.  Extension 
xnay  be  effected  in  various  ways ;  as  by  fixing  the  head  or 
shoulders  and  making  extension  at  the  feet  by  one  or  two 
assistants ;  or  by  appending  a  weight  to  the  feet  and  di- 
recting the  cord  orer  a  pulley;  or  by  the  windlass,  as  de- 
scribed in  almost  every  work  on  this  subject  But  even 
temporary  stretching  of  the  spine,  should  never  be  resorted 
to  in  very  young  children,  or  when  the  bodies  of  the  ret* 
tebrsB  have  been  extensively  destroyed,  leaving  only  a  brit- 
tle arch  of  bone  behind.  Neither  should  extension  be 
made  during  the  regeneration  of  new  bone,  or  after  an- 
chylosis  has  taken  place.  Pressure  upon  the  protriided 
TertebrsB,  during  the  process  of  extension,  should  be  made 
iRTith  the  hand,  covered  with  a  glove  or  compress.  When 
the  spinous  processes  are  very  tender  to  the  touch,  the 
pressure  may  be  made  over  the  transverse  processes  on 
each  side;  And  after  the  extension  has  ceased,  the  pres- 
sure may  be  kept  Up  by  applying  a  compress  to  the  parts, 
and  passing  a  broad  bandage  snugly  around  the  thorax. 
If  the  curvature  is  lateral,  the  compress  may  sometimes  be 
applied,  with  much  benefit,  to  the  most  prominent  ribs,  on 
the  side  of  the  curve. 

We  come  now  to  the  fourth  indication  of  cure,  viz:  to 
remove  local  disorders,  and  improve  the  general  health. 

The  principal  local  disorders,  are  weakness  of  the  mus- 
cles, ulceration  or  absorption  pf  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae, 
and  intervertebral  substance,  shortness  of  breath,  tightness 
of  the  epigastrium,  sometimes  a  dry  troublesome  cough, 
and  not  unfirequently  paraljrsis  of  the  lower  extremities. 
Many  of  these  symptoms,  as  the  tightness  of  the  epigastric 
um,  the  djrspnoea,  the  cough,  together  with  the  pain  in  the 
back  or  side,  generally  subside  by  simply  maintaining  die 
horizontal  position. 

This  position  is  often  sufficient  also,  as  has  been  already 
remarked,  to  arrest  the  destruction  of  the  vertebrae,  and 
bring  about  a  regeneration  o^new  bone.    But  when  ca- 

voL.  IV.  37 
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lies  or  ulceration  exist  with  a  scrofulous  habit,  some  aux- 
iliary means  are  generally  required. 

It  is  in  these  cases  that  setons,  issues,  and  other  modes 
of  counter4rritatiQn  have  gained  their  chief  reputation ; 
and  it  is  to  these  alone  that  they  are  applicable.  It  is  the 
slow  ulcerative  inflammation  of  scrofula  which  produces 
caries,  and  destruction  of  the  vertebrae,  and  which  these 
sources  of  long  continued  external  irritation  are  calculated 
to  remove.  Hence,  setons,  and  issues  are  generally  to  be 
preferied.  Sometimes  however,  pustulation  with  tartar 
emetic  ointment  may  be  kept  up  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time,  and  often  proves  very  beneficial.  But  notwith- 
standing every  variety  of  treatment,  scrofulous  inflammation 
of  the  spine  often  produces  large  and  extensive  abscesses, 
which  gradually  make  their  way  externally,  and  appear 
sometimes  in  the  groin,  or  down  the  thighs ;  at  others,  in 
the  lumbar  region  or  over  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  &;c.y  and 
sooner  or  later  terminate  in  hectic  fever,  and  death. 

When  these  abscesses  make  their  appearance  externally 
their  true  cause  is  frequently  misunderstood,  and  conse- 
quently  a  very  erroneous  treatment  adopted.  A  striking 
case  of  this  kind  fell  under  my  own  observation  about  one 
year  since.  The  patient,  a  young  man  aged  about  25 
years,  had  complained  of  much  pain  and,  weakness  of  the 
back  for  many  months,  but  at  no  time  had  been  confined 
wholly  to  his  bed.  At  length  a  soft,  fluctuating  tumour  of 
moderate  size  appeared  in  the  left  inguinal  ragion,  a  little 
above  Poupart^s  ligament.  This,  an  ignorant  pretender  to 
medicine  declared  to  be  a  hernia,  and  even  applied  a  truss. 
But  the  patient's  health  rapidly  declining,  and  the  tumor 
increasing  considerably  in  size,  a  physician  of  more  science 
but  entertaining  scarcely  a  better  idea  concerning  the  true 
nature  of  the  disease,  was  called,  and  finding  evident  signs 
of  matter,  immediately  plunges  in  the  lancet  and  dischaig. 
ed  a  considerable  quantity  of  rather  foetid  pus.  After  thia 
the  patient  continued  in  a  very  feeble  ccmdition  for  many 
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months  ]  more  or  less  matter  continued  to  be  discharged 
from  the  opening ;  and  at  length  one  or  two  other  open*^ 
ings  formed  below  Poupart's  ligament,  and  also  discharged 
considerable  matter.  His  genieral  health  became  slightly 
improved,  and  he  was  able  for  a  very  short  time  to  leave 
the  house.  But  his  constitution  soon  again  sunk  under 
the  constant  irritation,  and  he  became  closely  confined  to 
his  bed.  At  this  time  I  was  called  to  visit  the  patient,  and 
found  him  with  a  haggard  countenance,  much  emaciation^ 
quick  pulse,  much  pain  in  the  loins,  inability  to  raise  himself 
into  an  erect  position,  hectic  fever,  and  general  debility. 
The  openings  below  Poupart's  ligament  continued  to  dis- 
charge  some  matter  containing  flocculi,  but  they  were  too 
tortuous  to  admit  the  introduction  of  a  probe  to  any  consi*^ 
derable  distance.  By  a  course  of  treatndent  the  hectic  fe-  ' 
ver  diminished,  and  his  general  health  was  somewhat  im* 
proved ;  but  he  at  length  sunk  again  under  the  continued 
irritation,  and  died  after  several  months  of  suffering,  having 
at  times  discharged  considerable  matter  per  anum.  Be- 
ing at  a  considerable  distance  I  did  not  see  him  during  the 
last  two  months  of  his  life,  and  no  post  mortem  examina. 
tion  was  allowed ;  but  I  think  no  one  will  doubt  but  that 
the  disease  originated  in  caries  of  the  lumbar,  and  perhaps 
lower  dorsal  vertebrae.  Paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities, 
as  also  the  occasional  paralysis.. of  the  sphincters  of  the 
anus  and  bladder,  and  some  other  muscles  is  generally  re- 
moved  by  the  same  means  that  tend  to  renx)ve  the  disease 
of  the  spine.  Stimulating  frictions  to  the  paralyzed  parts, 
may  however  sometimes  prove  beneficial. 

To  increase  the  power  of  the  dorsal  muscles  and  remove 
the  weakness  of  the  back,  frictions  and  exercise  seem  to  be 
the  only  remedies.  The  first  may  be  applied  with  the  dry 
hand,  a  fiesh  brush  with  a  little  flour  interposed  to  prevent 
abrasion  ;  or  with  stimulating  liniments.  While  the  pa- 
tient is  confined  to  the  horizontal  position,  exercise  of  the 
dorsal  muscles  must  necessarily  be  rather  limited.    But 
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when  the  cure  has  become  so  nearly  complete  that  the  p^ 
tient  is  allowed  to  leave  his  couch  at  intervals,  various 
modes  of  exercise  have  been  recommended ;  such  as  piay. 
ing  at  battledore,  balancing  light  weights  upon  the  head 
6cc.  The  exercise  should  be  very  gentle  at  first,  and  the 
horizontal  position  always  resumed  for  a  short  period  after 
each  performance.  ladeed  where  caries  has  existed,  or 
anchylosis  taken  place,  the  exercise  should  be  commenced 
on  the  inclined  plane ;  and  the  erect  position  attained  very 
gradually.  This  may  be  done  very  effectually  by  erecting 
a  standard  at  the  head  of  the  ihelined  plane ;  fixing  a  pul- 
ly  at  the  top,  and  passing  a  cord  over  it  with  a  weighi  at- 
tached to  one  end,  and  permitting  the  patient  to  pull  at  the 
other,  gently  at  first,  and  with  the  plane  but  little  raised 
above  the  horizontal  line.  Children  may  be  induced  to 
exercise  their  limbs,  and  to  some  extent  also  their  dorsal 
muscles  by  placing  their  playthings  at  such  distances  as 
to  cause  them  to  reach  in  almost  every  direction  to  obtain 
them. 

Medical  Treatment.— The  medical  treatment  re- 
commended in  spinal  distortions  has  been  confined  alnoost 
entirely  to  to  the  palliation  of  symptoms,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  general  health.  In  the  ea^rly  stage  of  this  dis- 
ease arising  firom  muscular  debility,  especially  in  children^ 
chalybeates  and  mild  laxatives  will  generally  afford  all  ibe 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  medicine.  In  this  stage  loo, 
if  there  exists  no  predisposition  to  puhnonic  <»mplaintSy 
cold  bathing,  or  sponging  the  sur&ce  with  cold  water  will 
often  prove  benefidal.  A  plain,  simple,  yet  nourishing  di- 
et should  be  enjoined,  and  given  only  at  regular  intervals. 
To  obviate  the  symptoms  of  dyspepsia,  costiveness,  Sco^ 
which  frequentiy  occurs  daring  the  progress  of  the  com^ 
plaint,  the  compound  rhubarb  pill,  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  blue  mass,  together  with  chalybeates,  or  mild 
tonic  bitters,  and  occasionally  alkalies,  will  be  found 
exceedingly  useful    The  peculiar  pain  of  the  ^igastriom , 
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nervous  irritation,  spasms,  &c.  are  generally  soon  relieved 
by  the  fon^jmng  means,  coupled  with  a  strict  adherence 
to  the  horizontal  posture.  Sometimes,  however,  anodynes 
are  required  for  their  relief;  and,  says  Mr.  Bampfield,  <^I 
have  known  this  pain  and  screaming  in  sleep,  removed  by 
occasional  purgatives." 

The  various  pulmonic  affections  which  occasionally 
arise^  must  be  met  with  the  same  means  required  for  the 
removal  of  these  complaints  in  ordinary  cases.  <<  Asthma 
sometimes  induces  general  dropsy  in  a  short  tinie,  with 
purple  color0d  lips,  cheeks,  feet,  &c.,  and  is  frequently  fa- 
tal to  those  whose  spines  and  chests  are  much  distorted." 
But  the  observance  of  the  facial  horizontal  position  gene- 
rally diminishes  the  frequency  of  the  asthmatic  paroxysms 
and  combined  with  the  use  of  the  bandage  around  the  tho- 
rax, has  the  most  decided  good  effect  in  relieving  harrass- 
ing  d3rspnGBa.  The  occurrence  of  scrofula  must  be  com- 
batted  by  the  remedies  ordinarily  made  use  of  in  the  vari- 
ous stages  of  that  disease.  If  the  urine  becomes  scanty 
and  turbid,  indicating  derangement  of  the  kidneys,  an  ex- 
hibition of  magnesia,  carb.  soda,  and  gentle  aperients  will 
generally  soon  correct  the  morbid  secretions,  and  tend  to 
preserve  the  general  health.  It  is  impossible  within  the  li- 
mits of  a  single  essay  to  enumerate  every  variety  of  symp- 
toms which  may  occur  during  these  tedions  and  often  long 
continued  diseases.  Neither  is  it  necessary,  as  the  sound 
and  judicious  practitioner  will  ever  be  ready  to  explain 
them  on  correct  principles,  and  apply  the  appropriate  reme- 
dies. And  though  you  <<  bray"  the  ignorant,  self  confident 
charlatan  in  a  <<  mortar  with  a  pestle,"  yet  will  he  never  be 
the  wiser. 

Prophylaxis. — ^It  is  an  old  and  true  maxim,  that  pre- 
vention is  better  than  cure.  And  in  no  case  is  it  more  true 
than  in  reference  to  curvatures,  and  distoMons  of  the 
spine;  diseases  which  from  their  very  nature  are  always 
more  or  less  difficult,  and  often  indeed  impossible  to  cure. 
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As  has  been  already  remarked,  the  foundation  of  canriu 
tures,  and  other  diseases  of  the  spine,  is  generally  laid  in 
childhood,  and  often  in  infancy.    The  different  parents  in 
a  neighborhood  often  vie  with  each  other  in  learning  their 
children  to  walk  at  a  very  early  age.    Mr.  A.,  for  instance, 
wishes  his  child  to  "  run  alone"  as  soon  as  Mr.  B%  without 
any  reference  to  their  comparative  healtli  and  strength. 
Hence  the  nurse  is  directed  to  exercise  it  frequently  on  its 
feet.    Now  if  this  child  happens  to  be  of  puny  health,  and 
its  muscular  system  but  little  developed ;  or  if,  as  is  some- 
times the  case,  it  be  uncommonly  fat  and  heavy,  the  con- 
sequences are  that  the  legs  often  bend  under  the  superin- 
cumbent weight,  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  and  interverte- 
bral cartilages  are  subject  to  unnatural  pressure,  and  the 
child  soon  becomes  peevish,  feeble,  and  listless.    Hence, 
not  only  is  the  power  of  walking  acquired  more  slowly, 
but  afler  it  has  been  obtained,  the  step  is  hesitating,  feeble 
and  tottering,  and  the  compressed  vertebrae  soon  become 
more  or  less  absorbed.    And  more  especially  do  these  evils 
result  if  the  little  sufferer  chance  to  be  rickety,  or  other- 
wise predisposed  to  diseases  of  the  bones.     Whenever, 
therefore,  such  cases  occur,  instead  of  entertaining  a  morbid 
anxiety  that  the  child  shall  learn  to  walk  early,  we  should 
place  it  on  a  large  and  firm  mattrass,  and  permit  it  to  creep 
and  tumble  about  without  control ;   and  endeavour  to 
strengthen  the  muscular  system,  and  the  constitution  gen- 
erally by  cold  bathing  or  sponging,  chalybeates,  &c.     Ex- 
ercise in  the  erect  position  should  be  very  gradually  and 
cautiously  used.    Another  cause  of  curvatures  is  the  keep- 
ing of  children  in  school,  or  other  places  many  hours  of 
the  day,  on  seats  with  no  support  for  the  back.    The  child 
soon  becomes  weary  of  maintaining  itself  perfectly  erect, 
and  hence  begins  habitually  to  lean  forwards  or  latterly. 
The  same  effect  is  produced  when  individuals,  from  their 
employment,  are  kept  much  in  a  bent  position.     The  de- 
formity first  becomes  habitual,  and  then  permanent    It 
need  hardly  be  observed,  that  in  almost  all  these  cases  a 
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timely  removal  of  the  cause  would  prevent  any  permanent 
injury.  But  to  remedy  the  deformity  where  bending  of 
the  spine  has  become  habitual,  and  thus  prevent  the  form- 
ation of  a  permanent  curvature,  many  ingenious  methods 
have  been  devised.  We  &hall  at  present  mention  but  two. 
The  first  and  most  effectual  aside  from  the  removal  of  the 
cause,  is  the  balancing  of  a  small  weight  upon  the  head. 
This  cannot  be  done  without  bringing  all  the  dorsal  mus- 
cles into  play,  and  maintaining  the  spine  perfectly  erect. 
Hence  it  is  equally  adapted  to  all  cases,  in  whatever  direc- 
tion the  bending  may  have  taken  place.  And  when  fre. 
quently  resorted  to  before  the  curve  becomes  permanent 
or  disease  of  the  vertebrae  exists,  it  will  seldom  fail  to  effect 
a  perfect  cure.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  among  those 
people,  who  are  accustomed  to  carrying  heavy  burdens  on 
their  heads,  spinal  distortions  are  very  seldom  if  ever 
found.  The  second  method  is  that  recommended  by  Mr. 
Shaw,  and  best  adapted  to  bending  forwards  or  backwards, 
but  may  also  sometimes  become  useful  in  lateral  malposi- 
tions. The  apparatus  consists  of  an  upright  post,  from 
four  to  six  feet  in  height,  containing  a  pully  near  the  top, 
over  which  a  cord  passes  with  a  weight  attached  to  one 
end,  and  the  other  so  fixed  as  to  be  easily  fastened  to  a 
band  passing  around  the  head.  About  twelve  or  sixteen 
inches  below  the  pully,  one  end  of  a  lever  is  admitted  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  permit  the  opposite  end  to  raise  and 
fall  with  ease.  To  the  free  end  of  this  lever,  the  cord  and 
weight  are  both  attached,  and  move  up  and  down  with  it. 
The  following  figure  will  perhaps  convey  a  better  idea  of 
the  apparatus  than  words  can  express. 
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A.  is  the  aprisht  poit. 

B.  the  lever. 

C.  the  weight. 
JD.  the  pulley. 

E,  the  cord,  leading  from  the  weight  to  the 
bead. 


No\r  it  will  be  readily  perceived  that  if  the  free  end  of 
the  cord  should  be  attached  to  the  head  ia  front,  in  snch  a 
manner  as  to  bring  the  lever  to  a  perpendicular  position, 
when  the  patient  was  perfectly  erect,  very  little  force 
would  be  exerted  by  the  weight ;  but  as  the  patient  bends 
forwards  the  lever  falls  from  the  perpendicular,  and  the 
force  exerted  by  the  weight  is  greatly  increased ;  and  con- 
sequently becomes  very  uncomfortable.  Hence  the  patient 
almost  involuntarily  resumes  the  erect  position.  This 
mode  is  well  adapted  to  young  ladies  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  sitting  much  in  a  bent  position.  If  the  stooping  is  for- 
wards, the  cord  should  be  attached  to  the  front  part  of  the 
head,  and  vice  versa. 

CHAPTER  n. 

t 

INFLAMMATION    OF    THE    SPINAL    MARROW,   AND   ITS 

MEMBRANES. 

Following  out  the  nosological  arrangement  mentioned 
in  the  commencement  of  this  essay,  this  and  the  succeed- 
ing chapter  would  be  occupied  by  a  consideration  of  frac- 
tures, dislocations  and  concussions,  and  congenital  defects. 
But  as  all  these  are  either  accidents,  or  defective  forma- 
tions, rather  than  diseases,  and  fall  more  particularly  with- 
in  the  province  of  the  surgeon,  I  have  thought  it  best  to 
omit  them  entirely.    I  do  this  the  more  readily  also,  as  my 
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own  experience  has  afforded  no  fiicts  of  importance  in  ad- 
dition to  the  very  many  already  published  by  eminent  sur- 
geons, and  to  be  found  in  almost  every  work  on  that  sub- 
ject. Hence  we  shall  proceed  directly  to  the  consideration 
of  inflammation  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  its  Appendages. 
The  extensive  influence  which  this  organ  exerts  over  ma- 
ny parts  of  the  system,  by  its  connection  with  the  nerves 
of  sensation  and  motion,  has  of  late  years  attracted  a  large 
share  of  the  attention  of  pathologists.  But  the  depth  of  its 
situation,  and  the  difficulty  of  making  accurate  post  mor- 
tem examinations,  except  in  large  and  well  managed  hos- 
pitals, still  leave  the  answers  to  many  interesting  questions 
in  doubt.  This  together  with  the  contradictory  statements 
made  by  eminent  pathologists,  concerning  many  of  the 
most  important  points  in  the  pathology  of  spinal  diseases, 
serves  rather  to  bewilder  than  enlighten  the  sincere  enqui' 
rer  after  truth.  Indeed  there  is  scarcely  a  disease  to  which 
the  human  system  is  liable,  that  has  not  by  some  writer 
been  attributed  to  inflammation  orirritation  of  the  medulla 
spinalis. 

Thus  neither  Broussais  nor  his  opponents  are  more  ful- 
ly convinced  of  the  truth  of  their  respective  theories  than 
was  Dr.  Saunders,  of  Edinburgh,  that  fevers,  gout,  &c.  are 
caused  by  diseases  of  the  spinal  marrow.  Such  is  the 
proneness  of  the  human  mind  to  magnify  its  own  supposed 
discoveries,  that  a  new  theory,  once  adopted,  is  generally 
applied  to  every  variety  of  disease  and  facts,  symptoms, 
and  even  post  mortem  appearances,  are  made  to  confirm 
the  doctrine.  Hence  it  is,  that  spinal  arachnitis  was  al- 
ways observed  in  fatal  cases  of  tetanus  by  Duchatelet, 
Martinet,  Larrey,  &&,  while  Sir  Benj.  Brodie,  and  some 
Others  could  never  discover  any  morbid  changes  in  these 
structures,  except  perhaps  what  took  place  in  articulo 
mortis.  Hydrophobia  also,  with  all  the  varying  forms  of 
hysteria,  neuralgia,  angina  pectoris,  &c.,  have  been  re- 
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ferred  by  different  writers  to  disease  within  the  spkiAt 
canal. 

That  spinal  affections  are  often  present  in  these  diseases, 
and  require  much  of  the  practitioner's  attention  during 
their  treatment,  it. would  be  folly  to  deny.  And  that  in- 
ftammation  of  more  or  less  intensity,  existing  in  the  medul- 
la spinalis,  its  membranes,  or  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves, 
constitutes  the  true  pathology  of  tetanus^  cannot  admit  of 
a  rational  doubt.  This  has  been  a  question  t>f  the  utmost 
practical  importance  ;  but  the  extensive  researches  of  such 
men  as  Walker,  Saunders,  Abercrombie,  Prof.  Frank,  Bre- 
ra,  Recamier,  Broussais,  Larrey,  Magendie,  Duchatelet, 
Martinet,  Reid,  Kennedy,  and  some  others,  mnst  be  consi- 
dered as  decisive  on  this  point«  And  considering  the  pre- 
sent physiology  of  the  nervous  system,  we  should  be  led  to 
infer  a  priori^  that  more  or  less  morbid  excitement  must 
exist  at  the  origin  of  the  nerves  of  voluntary  motion,  in  all 
forms  of  general  convulsions.  This  excitement  may  be 
idiopathic  as  in  tetanus,  but  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  it 
is  only  symptomatic  of  disease  in  some  other  organ. 

Symptoms — The  most  prominent  symptoms  indicative 
of  inflammation  in  the  spinal  cord  are,  according  to  Parent 
Duchatelet,  Olivier  and  Abercrombie,  generally  more  or 
less  pain  extending  along  the  spine — tetanic  contraction  of 
the  voluntary  muscles,  generally  commencing  with  those 
on  the  posterior  pott  of  the  neck,  and  along  the  back,  pro- 
ducing sometimes  complete  opisthatonos — rigidity  of  the 
muscles  of  the  extremities,  and  sonoetimes  paralysis,  pulse 
quick,  countenance  expressive  of  great  anxiety,  restlessness, 
occasional  delirium,  and  the  patient  dying  comatose. 
These  last  symptoms,  however,  can  only  occur  by  an  ex- 
tension of  the  disease  to  the  brain.  The  above  is  a  very 
general  outline  of  the  most  common  course  of  symptoms, 
.  but  it  is  evident  that  the  greatest  variety  will  exist  in  dif- 
ferent cases,  according  to  the  precise  seat,  extent,  and  in- 
tensity of  the  disease.  Thus  if  the  inflammation  com- 
mence in  the  superior  part  of  the  medulla,  the  muscles  of 
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the  lower  jaw  and  others  about  the  neck  will  be  first  af- 
fected, and  the  disease  will  follow  the  coarse  most  usually 
observed  in  tetanus. 

Bat  if  the  disease  be  primarily  located  in  the  inferior 
part  wof  the  canal,  rigidity  and  contraction  of  the  muscles 
of  the  trunk  and  lower  extremities  will  be  first  observed, 
and  paralysis  will  perhaps  more  frequently  occur.  Al- 
though more  or  less  acute  pain  is  generally  felt  along  the 
course  of  the  spine,  and  through  the  epigastrium,  yet  this 
is  by  no  me^ns  invariably  the  case. 

Sometimes  very  little  pain  is  felt  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  the  disease.  When  the  inflammation  is  confined 
to  a  single  point,  and  is  of  little  intensity,  the  pain  and 
even  swelling  may  be  referred  to  some  remote  orgeji^ 
which  is  supplied  with  nerves  from  the  affected  part ;  and 
thus  the  true  origin  of  the  complaint  entirely  escapes  obser- 
vation. This  fact  is  well  illastrated  by  the  following  case 
which  lately  came  under  my  own  observation. 

Mr.  B*****,  aged  about  40  years,  was,  during  the  months 
of  April  and  May  last,  much  exposed  to  cold  and  wet,  par- 
ticularly during  the  night  time.  He  was  soon  attacked 
with  pain,  and  rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the  chest  and  ex- 
tremities— pain  also  along  the  course  of  the  spine;  bat  the 
principal  seats  of  pain  were  the  intercostal  muscles,  the  an- 
cle joint  of  the  left  side,  the  thumbs,  and  fore  and  middle 
fingers  of  each  hand.  There  was  also  a  slight  cough, 
which  was  suppressed  as  much  as  possible,  from  the  sore- 
ness  of  the  intercostal  muscles;  pulse  rather  quick  and 
tense— ^bowels  costive — ^some  thirst — and  appetite  impaired. 
There  was  tenderness  to  pressure  over  the  whole  course 
of  the  spine ;  and  particularly  so  over  the  lumbar,  and  up- 
per part  of  the  sacral  regions.  The  affected  ancle  and 
hands  were  considerably  swollen,  and  at  times  exceedingly 
painfal.  It  was  not  until  the  12th  of  September,  that  he 
came  under  my  care.  He  had  previously  been  freely  bled 
and  purged ;  and  bUsters  with  stimulating  linimeats  re- 
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peatedly  applied  to  the  affected  limbs  and  chest,  but  with 
very  little  amelioration  of  the  symptoms.  The  patient 
was  now  again  freely  purged  with  a  combination  of  calo- 
mel and  colchicum,  and  at  the  same  time  powerful  coun- 
ter-irritation was  made  over  the  most  tender  parts  of  the 
spine.  This  was  followed  by  immediate  and  almost  com- 
plete relief  from  pain  both  in  the  chest  and  extremities ; 
the  respiration  became  natural,  the  cough  subsided,  and 
the  appetite  was  soon  restored.  The  counter-irritation  was 
continued  with  an  occasional  laxative  one  or  two  weeks ; 
after  which  the  patient  commenced  his  daily  labors,  with 
only  a  slight  thickening  and  stiiShess  of  the  parts  hrouod 
the  affected  ancle ;  having  been  confined  to  the  bouse 
more  than  three  months.  In  this  case  the  disease  had  been 
termed  sub-acute  rheumatism ;  and  all  the  ordinary  means 
for  subduing  that  disease  employed,  and  persevered  in, 
though  ineffectually,  for  several  weeks.  But  the  pain  and 
tenderness  along  the  course  of  the  spine,  tc^ther  with  the 
speedy  relief  of  the  pain  in  the  extremities  following  the 
application  of  counter-irritants  to  the  lumbar  r^oo,  leave 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  sub-acute  inflamnution  of 
some  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow,  its  membranes,  or  the 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  constituted  the  true  seat  of  the 
disease.  It  should  have  been  remarked  also  that  pain 
sometimes  passed  from  the  hip  down  the  leg  to  the  affected 
ancle ;  and  this  was  particularly  the  case  when  firm  pres- 
sure was  made  over  the  lower  lumbar  vertebree. 

The  same  fact  is  also  well  illustrated  by  an  interesting 
case  related  by  Dr.  Samuel  Annan,  oi  Baltimore,  in  the 
39th  number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences. 
In  this  case  the  disease  was  caused  by  a  wound  in  the  foot, 
from  which  the  pain  and  inflammation  were  propagated  up 
the  leg  to  the  spine;  it  then  appeared  in  the  arm  and 
shoulder,  accompanied  by  considerable  swelling ;  this  was 
followed  by  two  successive  attacks  of  trismus,  resembling 
the  commencement  ^  tetanus.    During  the  wh<de  time 
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there  was  very  little  appearance  of  fever,  but  there  was  a 
sense  of  heaviness,  and  great  tenderness  to  pressure  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  spine.  One  or  two  cuppings,  and  the 
free  application  of  tartar  emetic  ointment,  over  the  tender 
part,  afforded  very  speedy,  and  almost  complete  relief. 
But  not  only  are  the  nerves  of  motion  affected,  producing 
spasms,  but  the  spinal  cord  being  also  the  centre  of  the 
nerves  of  sensation,  its  diseases  will  necessarily  often  dis- 
turb more  or  less  the  sensibility  of  parts.  Hence  it  is  that 
in  many  cases  of  paralysis,  there  is  at  the  same  time  in- 
creased sensibihty  of  the  paralyzed  part.  Hence  also  the 
excruciating  pain  often  experienced,  and  generally  referred 
to  some  remote  part,  as  in  the  two  cases  already  referred 
to.  And  not  only  is  there  pain  and  tenderness  of  the  part, 
but  the  blood  vessels  often  sympathize,  producing  consider- 
able swelling,  and  apparent  inflammation. 

Causes. — Inflammation  of  the  medulla  spinalis  is  a  dis- 
ease met  with  in  all  countries,  and  at  all  seasons ;  but  oc- 
curs much  more  frequently  in  the  sultry  regions,  during 
the  prevalence  of  extreme  heat,  or  sudden  changes  from 
heat  to  cold.  When  the  disease  occurs  idiopathically  it  is 
generally  the  result  of  exposure  to  cold  and  moisture,  par- 
ticularly on  the  evening  of  a  warm  and  sultry  day.  Want 
of  cleanliness,  proper  diet,  clothing,  ventilation,  &c.,  also 
predispose  to  this  disease.  Intestinal  worms,  and  other 
morbid  matter  existing  in  the  intestinal  canal,  may  by  the 
irritation  which  they  produce  give  rise  secondarily  to  dis- 
ease within  the  spinal  canal.  Injuries  and  wounds  of  all 
kinds,  and  in  whatever  parts,  are  also  capable  (by  the  ir- 
ritation which  they  produce,  being  transferred  thtough  the 
medium  of  the  nerves)  of  producing  a  high  degree  of  irri- 
tation and  even  inflammation  of  the  cord  and  its  mem- 
branes. This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  case  related  by  Dr. 
Annan  already  referred  to.  Indeed  if  our  views  of  the  pa- 
thology of  tetanus  are  correct,  then  are  wounds,  amputa- 
tions, dtc.  by  far  the  most  frequent  causes  of  this  disease ; 
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and  all  the  causes  which  are  commonly  enumerated  as  gi- 
ving  rise  to  that  disease  in  any  of  its  various  formSy  may 
with  equal  propriety  be  mentioned  as  causes  of  this.  The 
disease  of  the  spinal  organs  may  commence  within  a  few 
hours  after  the  reception  of  an  injury,  or  not  till  after  seve. 
ral  days,  or  even  weeks  have  elapsed,  and  the  wounds  en- 
tirely healed.  Much  the  greater  number  of  cases  however 
occur  between  the  fourth  and  fourteenth  day  after  the  in> 
jury  was  regeived.  The  periods  of  childhood  and  yoaih 
are  more  favorable  to  attacks  of  this  disease  than  that  of 
manhood ;  and  it  rarely  occurs  after  the  age  of  fifty.  It 
has  been  alleged  also  by  some,  that  negroes  are  more  liable 
to  its  attacks  than  the  whites;  but  this  is  probably  owing 
entirely  to  their  more  frequent  exposure  to  its  predisposing 
and  exciting  causes. 

Diagnosis. — The  most  prominent  symptoms  indicative 
of  spinal  inflammation,  are  a  peculiar  and  anxious  expres- 
sion of  the  countenance,  with  tonic  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  back,  and  a  sense  of  tightness  at  the  epigastri- 
um. And  if  the  inflammation  is  seated  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  cord,  there  will  be  trismus,  with  all  the  symptoms  of 
idiopathic  tetanus.  The  mental  faculties  are  generally  un- 
disturbed unless  the  inflammation  extends  to  the  brain, 
when  delirium,  and  not  unfrcquently  coma  ensue. 
Though  these  prominent  symptoms  are  amply  sujQIcient  to 
distinguish  this  disease  in  its  most  severe  and  undisguised 
form,  yet  a  certain  grade  of  inflammation,  of  limited  extent 
may  be  going  on  in  the  spinal  marrow  and  its  membranes 
for  a  considerable  time  without  producing  any  one  of  the 
above  mentioned  symptoms,  except,  perhaps,  the  pain  in 
the  back.  There  may  be  no  spasms,  no  tetanic  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscles,  and  no  very  marked  expression  of  the 
countenance.  But  the  disease  will  be  referred  to  some  re> 
mote  part ;  generally  to  one  or  both  of  the  extremities^  and 
is  most  frequently  mistaken  for  sub-acute  rheumatism. 
However,  in  such  cases  I  believe  there  is  dways  more  or 
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less  pain  and  tenderness  of  some  part  of  the  spine,  as  was 
exemplified  in  the  case  of  Mr.  B*****. 

With  regard  to  tenderness  or  pressure  along  the  spine, 
as  a  diagnostic  sign  of  inflammation  or  high  irritation  of 
the  cord  or  its  membranes,  very  different  opinions  are  en- 
tertaineil  by  different  writers.  Some  consider  it  of  little  . 
Talue,  alleging  that  it  is  only  a  morbid  sensibility  of  the 
skin,  and  soil  parts  external  to  the  spinal  canal,  and  having 
no  necessary  connection  with  any  diseases  of  its  contents. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  nerves  of 
sensation  supplying  the  whole  cutaneous  surface,  are  de- 
rived solely  from  the  medulla  spinalis;  and  that  it  is 
from  this  organ  they  derive  their-power  of  transmitting  im- 
pressions. Hence  it  follows  as  a  necessary  inference  that 
a  morbid  sensibilitv  of  any  part,  or  the  whole  of  the  cuta- 
neous surface,  would  always  be  indicative  of  more  or  less 
excitement  or  irritation  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  spinal 
cord;  but  facts  also  confirm  this  view  of  the  subject. 
Thus  in  the  case  detailed  by  Dr.  Annan  there  was  not  on- 
ly tenderness  over  the  spine,  but  even  slight  pressure  pro- 
duced contractions  of  the  little  and  ring  fingers.  Also  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  B*****,  it  will  be  recollected  that  pressure 
over  the  lower  vertebrae  of  the  loins,  often  caused  pain  to 
dart  down  the  leg  and. through  the  ancle;  and  pressure 
upon  the  first  and  second  cervical  vertebrae,  not  unfre- 
quently  causes  pain  of  the  brow,  ice, ;  thus  showing  not 
only  that  there  is  an  undoubted  connection  between  this 
external  tenderness,  and  an  irritable  state  of  some  portion 
of  the  cord,  but  also  that  it  is  possible  by  pressure  to  affect 
the.  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  in  their  passage  through  the 
spinal  foramina.  If  this  view  of  the  subject  is  correct,  ten- 
derness to  pressure  over  any  part,  or  the  whole  of  the  spi- 
nal column,  is  of  the  highest  importance  as  a  diagnostic 
sign  of  spinal  disease ;  and  especially  so  in  those  sub-acute 
or  chronic  cases  of  limited  extent  which  frequently  occur 
unaccompanied  by  spasms,  or  other  very  marked  indica- 
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lions  of  spinal  disorder.  Sometimes  general  spasms,  rigi- 
dity of  the  muscles  of  the  extremities,  &c.  arise  solely  from 
disease  of  the  brain  ;  and  it  becomes  an  object  of  import- 
ance to  distinguish  these  from  the  same  symptoms,  as  pro- 
ceeding from  spinal  afiections.  This  is  generally  easily 
done  from  the  entire  absence  of  mental  disturbance  in  the 
latter,  and  its  almost  invariable  presence  in  the  former. 
Also  spasms  from  spinal  a£fections  are  much  more  perma- 
nent and  lasting  than  when  they  arise  from  cerebral  dis. 
turbance. 

Appearances  on  Dissection. — The  most  common 
appearances  exhibited  by  the  spinal  marrow,  on  dissection 
after  death,  are  serous  effusions  with  increased  vascularity 
in  its  investing  membranes;  also  a  turgid  state  of  the 
blood-vessels  about  the  roots  of  the  nerves,  and  of  the  sub- 
stance  of  the  medulla  itself;  and  not  unfrequently  soften- 
ing and  sometimes  even  complete  disorganization  of  its 
structure  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Suppuration  some- 
times occurs,  though  far  less  frequently  than  serous  effu- 
sions. Extravasated  blood  has  also  been  found  in  the  spi- 
nal sheath,  in  a  few  instances ;  and  many  other  morbid 
changes  as  the  deposition  of  albuminous  concretions,  ossi- 
fic  matter,  d&c.  Lacerations,  effusions  of  blood,  and  other 
lesions  have  been  ^observed  in  the  muscles,  arising  from 
their  violent  contraction.  They  are  also  often  unusually 
rigid  after  death.  All  the  foregoing  morbid  appearances 
have  been  frequently  observed  after  fatal  cases  of  tetanus. 
Indeed  it  is  the  frequent  occurrence  of  these  morbid  cban. 
ges  in  the  cord  and  its  membranes,  that  constitutes  one  of 
the  strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  our  views  of  thepatho- 
logy  of  that  disease.  From  seeing  those  muscles  particu- 
larly  affected  which  derive  their  nerves  from  the  spinal 
cord,  while  those  supplied  with  ganglionic  and  cerebral 
nerves  were  generally  unaffected,  the  medulla  was  early 
looked  to  as  the  essential  seat  of  this  formidable  malady. 

Galen  was  of  this  opinion ;  but  the  attention  of  pbysi- 
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cians  was  first  directed  to  the  morbid  appearanees  of  the 
spinal  marrow  in  fatal  cases  of  tetanus,  by  Dr.  John  Frank, 
who  published  two  cases  in  which  strong  marks  of  previa 
ous  inflammation  were  detected,  tfairoughout  a  considerable 
extent  of  the  oord.  A  number  of  cases  were  afterwards 
published  by  Dr.  Reid,  in  which  the  principal  seat  of  in- 
flammation was  found  to  be  in  the  membranes,  indicated  by 
serous,  and  in  some  very  severe  cases,  gelatinous  effusions 
between  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater.  Similar  observa- 
tions have  also  been  published  by  Walther,  Sfiunders,  Lar- 
rey,  Magendie,  Recamier,  Monat,  Jobert,  Broussais,  Aber- 
crombie,  Kennedy,  and  many  others.  <<  The  fiict,  there- 
fore," says  Dr.  Eberle,  ^^that  strong  marks  of  inflamma- 
tion in  the  spinal  prolongation  of  the  encephalon,  are  very 
common  post  mortem  phenomena  in  tetanus,  appears  to 
be  sufficiently  established."*  That  pathology  of  tetanus 
which  makes  inflammation,  or  a  high  degree  of  irritation 
in  the  medulla  spinalis  or  its  membranes,  itsr  essential  and 
immediate  cause,  is  farther  supported  by  the  fact  that  tetft- 
nio  spasms  may  be  artificially  produced  by  mechanically 
irritating  the  cord,  without  materially  compressing  it 

The  experiment  may  be  easily  performed  on  animals  by 
thrusting  a  slender  wire  along  the  spinal  marrow.  It  has 
been  frequently  repeated  with  uniform  results  by  Drs.  Wal- 
ther, Philips,  Le  Gallois,  Brodie,  and  some  others.  The  in- 
flammatory nature  of  this  disease,  is  also  supported  by  the 
frequent  success  of  powerful  antiphlogistic  and  sedative 
remedies. 

But  it  is  urged  on  the  other  hand  that  many  fatal  cases 
occur  in  which  no  morbid  appearances  can  be  discovered 
on  dissection,  and  that  the  exhibition  of  alcoholic  liquors, 
and  other  powerful  internal  stimulants  as  often  prove  be- 
neficial as  those  remedies  which  bear  an  opposite  charac- 
ter. The  frequent  appearance  of  strong  marks  of  inflam- 
mation in  the  cord  and  its  membranes  after  death,  is  consi- 
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dered  only  an  eflEect  arising  daring  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  not  its  proximate  or  essential  cause.  That  the 
spinal  marrow  is  the  essential  seat  of  tetanus  no  one  seems 
to  deny.  The  simple  question  then  is  whether  the  parti- 
cular condition  of  this  organ,  which  gives  rise  to  tetanic 
spasms,  &c.  is  inflammatory,  or  as  Mr.  Curling  and  aoms 
others  contend,  only  <'a  functional  disease,  the  nature  of 
which,  although  essentially  distinct  from  inflammatioiiy  is 
completely  unknown."  Were  this  a  question  merely  the- 
oretical, we  should  pass  it  by  without  comment ;  but  it  is 
one  of  the  highest  practical  importance. 

We  have  mentioned  the  severe  and  rapidly  fatal  tenden- 
cy of  the  disease— the  numerous  appearances  of  inflamma- 
tion on  post  mortem  examinations — and  the,  at  least,  occa- 
sional success  of  a  strict  antiphlogistic  treatment,  as  con- 
clusive arguments  in  favor  of  its  inflammatory  natoreL 
That  cases  do  occur,  and  proceed  rapidly  to  a  fatal  tenm- 
nation  without  leaving  any  very  distinct  traces  of  inflana- 
matioH,  there  can  be  no  doubt 

But  before  it  can  be  afllrmed  that  even  in  these  cases,  no 
lesion  of  structure  exists,  it  must  be  ascertained  that  every 
such  lesion,  however  minute,  can  be  discovered  by  the 
knife  of  the  anatomist,  which  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit 
Concerning  the  success  of  stimulants  and  tonics,  we  have 
only  to  remark  that  there  was  a  time  when  these  same  re- 
remedies  were  extensively  employed  in  the  most  active 
and  violent  forms  of  fever ;  and  even  at  the  present  time, 
there  are  a  numerous  class  of  pretenders  in  medicine  who 
make  use  of  them  in  the  same  diseases.  And  notwich* 
standing  their  acknowledged  injurious  tendency,  many  pa- 
tients manage  to  recover. 

We  may  concede,  however,  that  the  disease  in  its  very 
commencement  is  only  <<  a  strong  irritation  in  the  spinal 
marrow  and  its  membranes,  which  in  most  instances  gives 
rise  to  vascular  turgescence,  and  in  the  prc^ess  of  the 
malady,  to  inflammation  and  consequent  effusion  or  disoi- 
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ganization."*  For,  according  to  our  views,  every  inflam- 
mation however  severe  and  well  marked,  is  only  "  a  strong 
irritation"  in  the  incipient  stages  of  its  existence.  Bnt  it 
matters  very  little  whether  we  call  the  primary  step  in  this 
formidable  malady  a  "tetanic  irritation"  producing  vascu- 
lar turgescence,  and  tending  directly  to  inflammation  and 
its  consequences,  or  apply  the  term  inflammation  directly, 
as  its  essential  nature  would  be  in  either  case  the  i^ame. 
Mr.  Swan  has  related  several  cases  in  which  there  were 
str(»ig  marks  of  irritation  in  the  ganglia  of  the  great  sym- 
pathetic. Other  cases  have  been  rteorded,  in  which  the 
disease  seemed  to  arise  from  tubercles  and  other  affections 
of  the  brain.  And  Mr.  Abernethy  thinks  that  in  most  in- 
stances the  digestive  oi^ns  are  primarily  in  &ult ;  the 
spinal  cord  and  voluntary  muscles  becoming  affected  se- 
condarily. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  inflammation  of  the  xxu^ 
dulla  spinalis  aud  its  membranes,  and  especially  that  form 
of  it  commonly  denoi!ninated  tetanus  has,  from  the  earliest 
periods  of  medical  science  been  considered  exceedingly 
unfavorable.  Notwithstanding  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  if  the  disease  is  early  and  vigorously  attacked  with 
the  appropriate  remedies,  cases  of  recovery  would  be  very 
numerous.  However  the  prognosis  should  ever  be  given 
with  the  greatest  caution. 

If  the  disease  come  on  slowly,  the  pulse  remaining  be- 
low 110,  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  unaffected,  and  espe- 
cially if  there  remains  a  disposition  to  sleep,  we  may  ex-^ 
pect  a  speedy  recovery.  On  the  other  hand  if  the  disease 
com€  on  rapidly,  the  pulse  speedily  rising  above  120  beats 
per  minute,  with  spasms  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  tre- 
WOTS  of  the  extremities^  and  great  agitation  of  thie  counten* 
eincBj  we  may  apprehend  a  &tal  termination. 

Dr.  Parry  asserts  in  speaking  of  tetanus,  that  if  the  pulsb 
during  the  first  day  rises  above  130  per  minute,  the  cas^ 
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may  be  regarded  aa  inevitably  fiital.  This  disease  is  mneh 
more  frequent  and  severe  in  hot  dimates,  than  in  mom 
temperate  regions.  The  idiopathic  form  is  also  consider- 
ed more  under  the  control  of  medicine  than  cases  arising 
from  local  injuries  and  wounds.  The  supervention  of  de- 
lirium or  coma,  indicating  an  extension  of  the  disease  to 
the  brain  is  likewise  very  un&vorable. 

Trbatmeht. — ^The  frightful  appearance  and  rapidly 
fiital  tendency  of  most  cases  of  spinal  inflammation,  has  led 
to  the  employment  of  almost  every  powerful  article  of  the 
materia  medica;  and  has  induced  practitioners  to  push, 
each  their  fiivorite  plan,  to  a  great  and  not  unfrequently 
ruinous  extent.  Indeed  until  within  the  last  few  years,  the 
treatment  of  inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord  giving  rise  to 
spasms,  and  especially  of  that  form  denominated  tetanus, 
has  been  little  better  than  empirical.  Wine,  opium,  mer- 
cury, tobacco,  cold  effusion,  tonics,  bleeding,  purgatives, 
antimony,  dsc.  have  all  been  given  in  the  greatest  profu- 
sion, and  each  in  its  turn  recommended  as  amply  sufficient 
to  overcome  the  disease.  All  this  difference  of  opinion 
among  authors  of  the  highest  respectability,  results  solely 
from  a  discrepancy  in  their  views  concerning  the  true  na- 
ture of  the  malady.  Where  the  disease  is  acknowledged 
to  consist  of  a  high  irritation,  or  inflammation  of  the  spinal 
cord,  or  its  membranes,  there  can  be  but  one  consistent 
mode  of  treatment,  viz :  the  antiphlogistic. 

One  or  two  general  bleedings  at  the  commencement,  fol- 
lowed by  cupping  or  leeching  over  the  region  of  the  spine, 
will  not  only  make  a  very  decided  and  favorable  impres- 
sion in  mitigating  the  violence  of  the  disease,  but  will  also 
greatly  fitcilitate  the  operation  of  other  remedies.  This, 
however,  like  all  other  remedies,  may  be  carried  too  far,  ot 
employed  injudiciously.  The  great  violence  of  the  mala- 
dy rapidly  exhausts  the  vital  powers,  and  hence  direct  and 
powerfiil  depletion  is  calculated  to  do  good  in  the  earlier 
stages  only.    In  the  commencement,  unless  the  patient  is 
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already  mach  debilitated  by  previous  disease,  a  vein  should 
be  opened,  and  the  blood  suffered  to  flow  until  a  decided 
impression  is  made  on  the  pulse,  then  if  the  patient  can 
be  induced  to  swallow,  give  a  strong  dose  of  some  purga- 
tive medicine,  as  ol.  ricini,  and  ol.  terebinthinse ;  or  ol. 
tiglii,  assisted  by  powerful  purgative  enemata.  If  the 
pulse  again  increase  in  fulness  and  strength,  the  general 
bleeding  may  be  repeated,  and  leeches  applied  to  the  spine. 
And  at  the  same  time,  if  the  spasms  continue  violent,  to- 
bacco enemata  should  be  administered  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  bring  the  system  fully  under  the  influence  of  that  pow- 
erful sedative ;  and  also  apply  counter-irritation  by  means 
of  a  caustic  issue  over  the  whole  course  of  the  vertebral 
column.  The  sedative  effects  of  the  tobacco  as  well  as  of 
blood  letting,  should  be  closely  watched  lest  as  the  spasms 
subside  and  the  disease  yields,  fatal  exhaustion  should  al<- 
80  ensue.  And  if  storog  symptoms  of  prostration,  as  a 
weak  and  tremulous  pulse,  tremors  and  agitation  of  the 
muscles,  d&c.  do  occur^  tonics,  opium,  and  even  wine  should 
be  exhibited  in  quantities  sufficient  to  sustain  the  vital 
powers.  Or  if  the  patient  is  already  much  debilitated  by 
disease  or  injury  previous  to  the  accession  of  the  spinal  af- 
fection, general  bleeding  must  be  dispensed  with,  and  the 
case  entrusted  to  the  remaining  remedies. 

If  this  mode  of  treatment  is  adopted  early,  and  pursned  * 
vigorously,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  it  will  succeed  in  a 
large  majority  of  cases.  Whatever  purgatives  are  employ- 
ed, should  be  given  in  doses  sufficient  to  produce  free  eva- 
cuations from  the  bowels,  and  repeated  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  keep  them  loose  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the 
disease.  After  sufficient  depletion,  much  dependence  is 
to  be  placed  on  tobacco  injections,  and  counter-irritation 
along  the  spine.  The  former  may  be  prepared  by  infusing 
a  drachm  of  tobacco  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  gradually  in- 
creasing its  strength  at  every  repetition  of  the  remedy,  un- 
til the  system  is  brought  fully  under  its  influence,  when  the 
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'spasms  generally  speedily  subside.  The  latter  is  most  ef- 
fectually done  by  the  application  of  caustic  potash  on  one 
or  both  sides  of  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae ;  and 
is  at  present  much  relied  on  by  many  eminent  American 
^actitioners.  Indeed  counter-irritation  along  the  whole 
course  of  the  spine  was  strongly  recommended  by  Celsus 
in  tetanus ;  and  the  practice  has  been  revived  in  modem 
times  by  Dr.  Wtft  Carter^  who  reported  a  casesuccessfuUy 
treated  by  blisteriiig  in  tfiis  manner,  and  the  occasionid  ose 
of  a  brisk  purgative.  But  the  far  more  prompt  and  eflEbc- 
tuai  mode  of  applying  the  caustic  potash,  was  first  tried  by 
Dr.  Hartshome  of  our  own  country,  and  has  be^  repeated 
by  many  others  with  the  most  gratifying  results. 

In  a  case  related  by  Dr.  T.  Thomas  of  Maryland,  the 
spasms  yielded  completely  in  one  hour  after  the  appliciuion 
of  the  caustic,  although  «  wine,  mercurial  frictions,  opi- 
tim,"  &c.  had  been  previously  tried  without  effect  Dr. 
Reese,  of  N.  York,  aho  states  that  the  severest  case  of  trau- 
matic tetanus  he  ever  saw,  yielded  speedily  to  tfie  free  ap- 
plk^tlon  of  the  caustic  along  the  extent  of  the  spine,  from 
the  cervix  to  the  sacrum.*  The  same  remedy  is  also  high* 
ly  recommended  by  Prof  J.  Delamater  in  his  lectures.  It 
should,  however,  never  be  relied  on  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  remedies. 

When  the  disease  assunies  a  chronic  form,  calomel  in 
combination  with  opium,  given  with  a  view  to  its  consti- 
tutional effects  will  often  prove  very  beneficial.  Dr.  Mc- 
Clellan  has  applied  the  actual  cautery  over  the  vertebral 
ieolumn  in  one  instance,  and  with  unequivocal  benefit. 
And  Dr.  Smith  states  that  he  has  treated  fi>ur  cases  with 
the  tstne  of  co^cAtcufTi,  three  of  whom  recovered.!  I  am 
well  aware  that  all  ttie  remedies  now  proposed,  have  been 
frequently  tried,  and  almost  as  frequently  fiuled ;  but  it  is 

*Cooper'a  Surgical  Dtctiontry,  with  Notat,  bj  DaTid  M.  Rmm^  M.  D. 
Vol.  S,  p.  346. 
tAnwriean  Journal  of  Medical  Scilicet,  No.  39,  p.  161. 
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not  difficult  to  accoiant  for  these  oft  repeated  failuiee.  Al- 
most every  powerful  th9mpeutic  agent  in  the  materia  nie* 
dica  has  been  from  time  to  time  employed ;  not  however, 
as  adapted  in  its  nature  and  effects,  to  some  particular 
stage  or  variety  of  the  disease,  but  rather  as  a  specific  in 
all  stages  and  for  every  variety. 

Thus  general  bleeding  has  been  employed  and  repeated 
from  day  to  day  until  several  hundred  ounces  of  blood 
have  been  talcea  from  one  patient,  and  with  occasional 
success ;  but  far  more  frequently  fatal  exhaustion  ensues. 
Hence  the  disease  is  declared  not  of  an  inflammatory  na- 
ture, and  general  depletion  condemned.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  wine,  and  other  alcoholic  liquors  which  have 
been  so  highly  recommended  by  Drs.  Rush^  Currie,  Ifo- 
sack,  and  some  others,  in  doses  of  ^  quarts,  and  even  gal^ 
Ions  daily."*  Dr.  Hamilton  thinks  our  principal  reliance 
should  be  placed  on  purgatives,  others  on  counter«irritar . 
tioD,  &e.  But  no  remedy  has  been  more  extensively  or 
empirically  employed  than  opium.  It  is  recommended  ia 
very  large  and  often  repeated  doses  until  sleep  or  stertor- 
ous breathing  is  produced.  It  has  been  given  in  aerupleSf 
and  even  drachms  at  a  dose.t  Indeed  Mr.  Abernethy 
mentions  a  case  in  which  he  found  thirty  drachms  of  solid 
opium  undissolved  in  the  stomach.t  One  of  the  physi- 
cians to  the  British  forces,  who  served  through  the  penin- 
sular campaigns,  states  that  in  tetanus,  "  a  quart  of  lauda-^ 
num  was  given  in  the  course  of  twelve  or  fourteen  hours, 
and  a  drachm  of  solid  opium  every  two  hours ;  and  the 
patients  all  died."}  And  no  wonder,  for  it  must  be  obvious 
to  every  reflecting  mind  that  if  the  spasms  subside,  and  the 
disease  begins  to  give  way,  while  such  an  enormous  quan- 

^Eberle's  Practice,  Vol.  2,  p.  131. 
tEdinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  JTournali  No.  17. 
}  Abernethy' 8  Lectures. 

(Annan  en  Spinal iDflammation,  Ice,  in  American  Journal  Medical  Sci- 
•Dccy  Ifo.  89,  p.  99. 
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tity  of  opium  remains  in  the  sjrstem,  stertorous  breathing, 
coma,  and  death  must  be  inevitable. 

In  Dr.  Barr's  case,  where  a  drachm  of  opium  was  admi- 
nistered at  once  after  the  abstraction  of  eighty-two  ounces 
of  blood,  the  breathing  in  one  hour  ^  became  slow  and  la> 
borious,"  and  had  not  ^  full  vomiting"  occurred  soon  af- 
ter, «  which  produced  much  relief,'^  coma  would  no  donbt 
have  taken  place. 

That  opium  in  moderately  large  doses  may  ber  given  a^ 
ter  sufBcient  depletion  and  purging,  with  much  benefit,  ic 
is  not  necessary  to  deny.  But  the  enormous  abuse  of  this 
remedy  cannot  be  too  severely  reprehended.  And  indeed 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  all  cases  where  a  powerful 
sedative  and  anti^fpasmodic  is  required,  tobaoco  in  tbe  form 
of  injections  affords  a  far  more  manageable  and  effectu- 
al means  than  opium.  This  remedy,  and  especially  the 
oil  of  tobacco  was  highly  recommended  by  the  earlier  wri 
ters,  as  an  external  application  to  the  neck  and  back  in  te- 
tanus. But  the  attention  of  physicians  has  been  more  re- 
cently  directed  to  it  by  Mr.  O'Beirne  of  Dublin,  and  Dr. 
Anderson.  Dr.  T.  B.  Curling  in  his  Essay  for  the  Jack- 
sonian  Prize,  published  in  18S4,  speaks  of  tobsccO|  ex- 
hibited in  the  form  of  injections,  in  the  highest  terms  of 
commendation.  Indeed,  says  he,  <<  I  have  not  succeeded 
in  finding  a  single  case,  in  which,  being  fully  and  fairly 
tried  before  the  powers  of  the  constitution  had  given  way, 
it  has  been  known  to  fail."*  And  he  adds,  «<  tobacco  is  a 
more  certain  and  potent  sedative  than  opium,  the  latter  be- 
ing a  remedy  that  can  never  be  relied  on,  having  failed  far 
oftener  than  it  has  cured." 

Mr.  Travers  also  speaks  favorably  of  this  remedy.  Du- 
ring its  use  it  is  often  neccessary,  to  support  the  system  by 
tonics  and  stimulants;  of  which  the  carb.  of  ammonia  is 
perhaps  the  most  effectual.  Various  other  remedies  bare 
been  proposed  for  the  cure  of  this  disease,  as  the  cold,  and 

*'*  A  Treatise  on  Tetanus,"  by  Thomas  Blizard  Curling,  Londoo,  183a 
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warm  baths,  antimony,  hydrocyanic  acid  &Ci,  but  none 
of  them  can  be  relied  on,  and  some  may  do  injury.  ,  The 
treatment  of  acute  inflammation  within  the  spinal  canal,  in- 
eluding  tetatius  in  all  its  forms,  may  be  summed  i^p  thus ; 
bleeding,  general  and  local  in  the  commencement,  follow* 
ed  by  brisk  purgatives ;  counter-irritation  by  the  applica- 
tion of  cauistic  along  the  spine;  tobacco  injections,  and  if 
symptoms  of  prostration  occur,  tonics  and  stimulants. 

If  the  disease  assume  the  chronic  form,  the  same  reme- 
dies may  be  employed;  only  pursued  with  less  energy. 
Bat  i^  such  cases  we  might  rely  more  particularly  on  the 
connter-irritation  coupled  with  the  use  of  mercury  in  com- 
bination with  colchicum. ' 

If  as  some  suppose,  hydrophobia  is  a  disease  similar  in 
in  its  nature  to  tetanus,  only  sea^ted  in  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata, would  not  the  remedies  now  enumerated,  directed  so 
far  as  possible  to  that  ppint,  afford  the  best  chance  of  suc- 
cess in  combatting  that  truly  frig'htful  malady? 

Closely  connected  with  the  subject  of  spina)  inflammation 
is  another  of  mudh  importance,  termed  spinal  apophxyy 
or  congestion  of  the  spine  in  new-born  infants.  This  is 
a  disease  of  no  very  rare  occurrence,  yet  its  nature  has 
been  very  little  understood  until  within  the  last  few  years. 
The  soft  and  very  impressible  state  of  the  brain,  and  whole 
nervous  system  in  young  children,  gives  them  a  peculiar 
predisposition  to  this  form  of  disease.  It  occurs  most  fre- 
quently between  the  ages  of  one  and  eight  days  ;  though 
it  is  not  wholy  restricted  to  this  period.  The  most  usual 
course  of  symptoms  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  case, 
reported  by  Dr.  Every  Kennedy.*  « On  the  fifth  day 
from  birth  the  child  was  suddenly  attacked  with  scream- 
ing, which  continued  for  an  hour,  it  afterwards  fell  into  a 
sound  and  protracted  sleep,  bordering  on  stupor,  and  on 
awakening  the  next  morning,  its  &ce  was.li^id,  eyes  shut, 

"*  American  Jouraal  of  Medical  Sciences.    No  40,  Page  499.     August 
1837. 

VOL.  IV.  40  "^  n        \ 
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mouth  drawn  down  on  each  side,  and  frothing ;  and  its 
arms  were  fixed  firmly  against  its  sides.  In  the  course  of 
the  morning  the  breathing  became  hurried,  and  the  abdo- 
men very  tense  *,  and  it  died  within  twenty  hoars  from  the 
commencement  of  the  attack". 

On  dissection  a  few  hours  afterwards,  « the  brain,  abdi^ 
men,  and  thoracic  viscera  were  found  perfectly  healthy ; 
but  a  remarkable  vascularity  and  turgescence  of  the  spi- 
nal, and  medullary  vessels  was  observable  throughout  their 
whole  course."  This  aflfords  a  case  of  simple  cengestioOi 
uncomplicated  with  any  other  affection ;  and  terminating 
fatally.  In  some  cases  the  most  prominent  symptoms  are  a 
fixed  state  of  the  jaw,  and  difficulty  of  d^lutitida,  form- 
ing what  has  been  termed  trismns  nascentiufn.  In 
others  the  child  has  frequent  fits  of  screaming,  with  rigid- 
ity of  the  muscles  of  the  back,  and  hurried  respiration. — 
Sometimes  partial,  and  even  general  paralysis  occurs,  and 
b  generally  indicative  of  more  or  less  effusion ;  though  by 
no  means  invariably  so.  Morgagni  relates  a  case  of  effusion 
into  the  spinal  canal,  attended  with  great  pain  und  paraly- 
sis ;  and  M.  Chevalier  mentions  a  similar  one,  occurring  in 
a  child  of  twelve  months  old,  which  proved  &tal  in  three 
days.  Thid  congestion  of  the  spine  in  new-bom  infants, 
is  not  unfrequently  complicated  with  cerebral  affections. 
In  such  the  complaint  is  commonly  ushered  in  by  a  fit  of 
general  convulsions,  followed  by  the  symptoms  already 
enumerated. 

Dr.  Kennedy  has  also  related  two  striking  cases  of  this 
kind,  one  commencing  the  first,  and  the  oAer  the  third 
day  from  birth,  and  both  terminating  fatally.* 

Diagnosis, — The  symptomi^  most  uniformly  characteris- 
tic of  this  affection  are,  sudden  screaming,  succeeded  by  a 
livid  countenance ;  fixed  state  of  the  arms,  or  lower /aw; 
rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the  back,  or  neck,  and  generally 
tense  abdomen. 

*  Cawt  related  in  the  American  Journal  Medical  Scaenoea  No.  40. 1837. 
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Though  I  have  never  Been  it  verified  by  dissection,  yet 
I  beUeve  many  children  between  the  age?  of  one  and  five 
or  six  years,  are  attacked  with  an  afieotion  of  the  spine, 
somewhat  similar  to  the  one  under  consideration ;  charac- 
terised by  sudden  and  severe  fits  of  crying ;  constant  fret- 
fulness,  and  irritability  of  temper;  with  morbid  sensibility 
of  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  and  quick  pnlse.  There 
are  no  very  marked  symptoms  of  disturbance,  either  in 
'the  thorax  or  abdomen,  but  they  are  generally  styled  cases 
of  worms,  both  by  parents  and  physicians.  They  are  apt 
however,  to  prove  obstinate;  and  one  instance  I  have 
known  to  terminate  fatally. 

Prognosis. — ^Spinal  apoplexy, though  always  dangerous, 
is  by  no  means  necessarily  fatal.  Almost  every  thing, 
iiowever,  depends  upon  its  early  detection,  and  prompt 
treatment.  After  effusion  to  any  considerable  extent,  has 
taken  place,  very  few,  if  any  cases  recover. 

Post  mortem  appearances, — ^In  simple,  uncomplicated 
cases,  terminating  &.tally  within  the  first  twenty-four 
hours,  greatly  increased  vascnlarity,  and  turgescence  of 
the  spinal  and  medullary  vessels  a^  often  the  only  morbid 
appearances  observable. 

In  more  protracted  cases,  some  serous  effusion  is  gener- 
ally found  between  the  arachnoid,  and  pia  mater.  In  a 
case  related  by  Dr.  Abercrombie,  an  ^[tision  of  a  gelati- 
nous fluid  was  found  in  the  spinal  canal,  but  out-sid^  of 
the  theca.* 

That  variety  of  the  diaease  depending  on  extravasation 
of  blood,  is.Qomparatively  rare ;  much  more  so  than  in  the 
adult.  One  case  is  m^ionied  by  Dr  .Abercrombie,  which 
occurred  in  an  infant,  six  days  old.  The  blood  was  ef- 
fused into  the  canal  without  the  tbeca ;  and  the  most  sM* 
king  symptoms  wqre  a  fixed  state  of  the  jaw,  and  difficul- 
ty of  d^utition.t 

*  Abercrombie  on  the  Brain  page  966, 
tn^id. 
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Another  case  of  trismus  nascentiumi  is  recorded  by  Dr. 
B.  Kennedy,  which  termiaated  fatally  within  thirty  hours. 
The  only  morbid  appearances  were  a  considerable  effiisioa 
of  blood,  with  great  turgescence  of  the  vessels  of  the  me- 
dulla spinalis.  Several  other  cases  of  this  kind  are  recorded 
by  Drs.  Bright,  Chevalier  and  Oliver,  Which  were  the  re- 
sult of  injuries. 

Treatment. — The  indications  of  cure  in  this  aflbctioii, 
are  plain  and  simple.  They  are,  first,  to  diminish  the  fill* 
ness  of  the  congested  vessels — and  second,  to  lestoie  the 
equilibrium  of  the  circulation.  The  first  indication  is  best 
fulfilled  by  the  immediate  application  of  one,  two,  or  three 
leeches  along  the  spine,  in  proportion  to  the  age  and 
strength  of  the  child,  followed  by  a  cathartic  of  calomel  <v 
castor  oil,  and  the  firee  applioation  of  volatile  liniment  over 
the  dorsal  region.  These  means  will  generally  produce  a 
very  marked  improvement  of  all  the  symptoms,  and  in  ma* 
ny  cases  efiect  a  cure.  But  if  the  congestion  should  again 
increase,  as  indicated  by  an  aggravation  of  the  symptoms, 
the  local  bleeding  should  be  repeated  to  such  an  extent  as 
the  patient  will  bear.  The  second  indication  is  generally 
fulfilled  by  the  exhibition  of  tonics  or  stimulants,  of  which 
wine  whey  is  much  the  most  effectual.  It  should  be  given 
in  small  quantities,  and  is  especially  necessary,  if  during 
or  after  the  local  bleeding,  the  countenance  becomes  pallid, 
the  pulse  quick,  and  other  syqiptomsof  exhaustion  occur. 

These  are  the  principal  means  for  combating  this  dis- 
ease, and  if  resorted  to  promptly,  at  its  commencement^ 
they  will  succeed  in  a  large  majority  of  instances.  But 
the  utmost  care  and  attention  is  necessary  on  the  part  of 
the  practitionpr,  lest  on  the  one  hand,  he  pursue  depletion 
too  far,  producing  syncope  and  fatal  exhaustion ;  or  on  the 
other,  he  fall  into  the  equally  fatal  error,  of  withholding  it 
too  long,  or  using  it  too  sparingly.  Indeed  it  is  someCiines 
necessary,  as  Dr.  Kennedy  observes,*  to  <<  aliemaie  the 

^Dublin  Journal,  January  1837. 
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depletion  and  stirnnlation  agaiA  and  again  before  the  op- 
piession  and  fictitious  debility  are  removed." 


CHAPTER  in. 

SPINAL    IRRITATION. 

The  snbject  of  this  chapter  has  for  the  last  few  years 
oDgaged  the  attention  and  enlisted  the  favor  t>f  many  able 
niedical  writers.    As  early  as  the  year  1791,  Dr.  Prank 
published  at  Pavia  a  work  entitled,  «  De  Vertebralis  Ool- 
umnsB  in  Morbis  Drgnitate ;"  and  in  ISOB  Dr.  J.  Saund- 
ers of  Edinbujrgh  taaght  his  pupils  to  search  for  the  sour- 
ces  of  many  important  diseases  at  the  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves.    Since  that  time  we  have  been  favored  with  the 
observations  and  writings  of  Dr.  Griffin,  of  Limerick,  Drs. 
Brown,  Tate,  Teale,  Torhet,  Marshall,  Annan,  and  some 
others.    Bat  notwithstanding  so  long  a  list  of  respectable 
names  are  found  in  its  favi^,  the  pecul^r  doctrine  of  spin 
nal  irritatim  has  wholly  failed  to  excite,  at  least  in  this 
country,  any  permanent  or  considerable  degree  of  attention 
fimong  the  great  bod/of  medical  men.    This  may  be  ow- 
ing principally  to  two  causes.    Firsts  the  shadowy  and  in- 
distinct nature  of  the  complaint ;  and  second,  the  peculiar 
and  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  evidence  upon  which  it 
rests.    The  nature  of  the  alledged  disease  is  very  inde- 
finite  and  intangible.    It  being  very  rarely  fetal,  few  op- 
portunities are  presented  for  post  mortem  examination ; 
and  in  the  few  that  have  occured,  no  perceptible  morbid 
appearances  were  found  in  the  spinal  canal. 

I  am  well  aware  that  where  symptoms  clearly  point  out 
the  existence  of  affection  in  some  organ,  the  absence  of 
perceptible  structurallesion  is  not  in  all  cases  proof  that 
such  affection  did  not  exist;  But  we  know  very  little 
concerning  the  nature  of  irritation,  except  as  it  occurs  in 
that  peculiar  state  of  the  systefai,  or  of  a  particular  organ, 
which  immediately  precedes  the  actual  occunence  of  in- 
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flamtnation.     The  diseases  said  to  arise  from  sfmial  itri* 
tatioa  are  both  numerous  and  diversified ;  presenting^  al- 
most every  variety  of  symptoms  to  which  the  human  sys- 
tem is  liable.    Indeed  if  we  carry  out  the  doctrine  of  some 
on  this  subject,  this  same  spiual  or  nervous  irritation  is 
the  first  link,  the  grand  starting  point  of  every  disease.* 
Thus  we  find  diseases  of  the  heart,  asthma,  phthisis  pal- 
monalis,  Uver  complaints,  dyspepsia,  cramp  in  the  stom- 
ach, diabetes,  tabes  mesenterica,  chQrca,t  fever,  gout,t  hys- 
teria, catalepsy,^  neuralgia,  angina  pectoris,  palpitations  sf 
the  heart,  dbc.  dDC.^  ail  arranged  in  the  same  list,  and  at- 
tributed by  different  writers  to  the  same  primary  irritation. 
As  we  have  already  remarked,  such  is  the  proaeness  of 
the  human  mind  to  magnify  its  own  supposed  discoyeries 
or  improvements,  that  a  novel  theory  once  embraced,  is 
immediately  applied  to  the  explanation  of  phenomena  the 
.most  diverse,  and  diseases  the  most  remote  from  each  odief 
in  their  origin,  progress  and  final  results^  are  brought  to- 
gedier  in  the  same  list,  and  attributed  to  the  same  primary 
morbid  condition.    Such  has  been  in  too  great  a^legiee, 
the  disposition  of  writers  on  the  subject  under  ccmsideia- 
tiou.    Instead  of  being  content  with  the  not  unimportant 
discovery  that  a  morbid  irritability  of  the  medulla  spinalis, 
or  of  some  particular  nerves,  is  sometimes,  or  ev&i  fire> 
quently  the  cause  of  hysteria,  neuralgia,  and  some  other 
nervous  conq)laints,  they  apply  the  doctrine  to  every  van. 
ety  of  disease,  and  thus  not  only  bewilder  the  student,  but 
lender  the  sober  and  reflecting  incredulous  to  the  whole. 
Again  some  writers,  i^  Dr.  Samuel  Annan  of  Baltimore, 
seem  to  make  no  distinction  between  ^spinal  irritation" 
and  inflammation.    Thus  in  some  observations  which  he 

***  Practical  ObMrations  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  frc.  occasioned  bj 
Spinal  FrritatioD,"  by«  Joim  Manhall,  p.  55. 
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published  in  the  Ametican  Journal  of  Medieal  ScicnceSi 
\rhile  speaking  of  the  importance  of  tenderness  on  pressure 
over  the  vertebral  column  as  a  diagnostic  symptom,  he  ad- 
duces a  case  related  by  M.  Serres,  in  the  Archives  de  Me- 
decine,  where  there  «was  complete  mulscular  paralysis, 
with  increased  sensibility  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  body. 
He  cried  out  and  suffered  great  pain  when  the  skin  was 
lightly  touched,  and  when  the  paralyzed  Hmbs  were 
moved.  On  examining  the  body  after  death,  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  spinal  cord,  between  the  sixth  cervical,  and 
third  dorsal  vertebrsB  was  found  softened  end  disorganized 
to  the  extent  of  three  inches  and  a  half;  the  posterior  por- 
tion at  the  same  part,  was  slightly  altered  to  the  extent  of 
one  inch.  The  increased  sensibility  came  on  after  the 
paralysis  had  existed  some  time."*  ^  Now  this  together  with 
some  other  cases,  adduced  by  the  same  writer,  are  plain 
and  undoubted  instances  of  inflammation  of  a  limited 
portion  of  the  spinal  cord,  terminating  in  disorganization 
of  structure,  and  hence  prove  nothing  concerning  the  dis- 
ease in  question.  The  evidence  on  which  the  advocates 
of  the  doctrine  of  spinal  irritation  principally  rest,  is  two- 
fold, consisting  of  the  symptoms  presented,  and  the  nature 
of  the  therapeutic  agents  employed.  The  symptoms  as  I 
have  already  stated,  present  every  possible  variety,  from 
the  most  terrific  and  protracted  convulsions,  to  the  quiet 
sinking  of  faintness,  and  from  the  most  agonizing  pain,  to 
the  simple  tenderness  of  the  spinal  processes  of  the  verte* 
brae.  The  last  mentioned  symptom,  however,  I  believe  is 
the  only  one  which  is  stated  as  being  present  in  all  cases ; 
and  is  consequently  chiefly  relied  on  in  forming  a  diagno^. 
sis.  But  even  this  is  sometimes  very  slight,  amounting  to 
no  more  than  a  "thrilling  sensation  when  the  hand  is 
passed  rapidly  down  the  cervical  and  dorsal  portions  of 
the  spine  ;"t  while  in  other  instances  the  slightest  touch 

« American  Jonsoal  of  Medic«i  Soitpcei,  VoK  ^«  No.  S9^  p.  01^ 
f«lfartlialloD  DiMMot  from  Spinal  Initation,"  &c*i  ji.  40. 
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produces  the  most  intense  suffering.    And  there  is  still  a 
question  of  dispute  concerning  the  origin  of  this  spinal 
tenderness.    The  peculiar  anatomy  of  the  spine  almost  ne- 
cessarily precludes  the  idea  of  direct  pressure  upon  the  me- 
dulla spinalis  from  the  ordinary  force  of  the  band ;  and 
hence  it  has  been  asserted  by  some  that  the  origin  of  the 
tenderness  is  external  to  the  spinal  canal,  and  wholly  m^ 
connected  with  the  cord,  while  it  is  frequently  admitted  by 
others  that  the  skin  and  sofl  parts  external  to  the  canal 
are  the  immediate  seat  of  tenderness ;  but  at  the  same 
time  they  contend  that  these  parts  receiving  their  nerves 
of  sensation  directly  from  the  spinal  cord,  the  tenderness 
in  them  is  equally  indicative  of  morbid  ezcitenoent  or  irri- 
tation in  the  cord,  as  though  direct  pressure  was  made  up- 
on that  organ  itself/    It  cannot  be  doubted  but  disease  of 
the  spinal  cord  oAen  produces  an  increased  sensibility  of 
the  whole  sur&ce  of  the  body.    This  fact  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  case  related  by  M.  Serres  already  alluded  to.    The 
great  difficulty  in  appljring  this  explanation  to  the  subjeet 
under  consideration  seems  to  be  the  limited  extent  of  the 
morbidly  sensible  surface ;  it  being  sometimes  confined  to 
the  spinous  process  of  a  single  vertebra.     Whereas  we 
should  a  priori  infer,  that  if  the  irritation  of  the  medulla 
should  be  of  sufficient  extent  to  produce  any  serious  de- 
rangement of  the  system,  the  morbidly  sensible  surface 
would  be  far  more  extensivo.     Nevertheless  when  ten- 
derness of  the  spine  is  coupled  with  other  symptoms  strong- 
ly indijcative  of  disease  at  the  origin  of  the  spinal  nerves, 
it  should  be  allowed  some  weight  in  forming  a  correct  di- 
agnosis.    The  utmost  caution  however,  should  always  be 
exercised  in  examining  for  this  disease  lest  weiall  into  the 
very  great  error  of  confounding  with  it  other  diseases  in 
their  nature  wholly  distinct.    Mot  long  since  1  was  called 
to  visit  a  young  lady  who  had  been  scarcely  able  to  leave 

*Am«i'icaii  Journal  of  Medical  SoMoces,  Vol  20,  p.  9^ 
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ber  room  except  in  a  carriage  for  four  or  five  years.  She 
was  considerably  emaciated,  with  a  languid  countenancei 
tongue  rather  red  but  moist,  pulse  languid  and  feeble,  bow. 
els  generally  slightly  costive,  sometimes  relaxed,  with  fre- 
quent severe  pain  after  indulging  in  too  much  food,  appe- 
tite  moderate,  much  pain  along  the  course  of  the  spine,  and 
especially  in  the  lumbar  region,  tenderness  to  pressure 
over  the  spinous  processes  of  the  inferior  dorsal  and  upper 
lumbar  vertebrsB,  great  excitabiUty,  as  well  as  debility  of 
the  whole  system,  with  frequent  palpitations  of  the  heart, 
and  a  feeUng  of  great  languor  and  uidispositioa  to  exer- 
tion. 

This  l&dy  had  been  attended  at  different  times,  by  a 
number  of  medical  gentlemen,  some  of  them  of  high  stand, 
ing  ih  their  profession.  Her  complaint  had  been  consid- 
ered one  of  general  debility,  nervous  irritaiion^  dyspepsia, 
or  consumption. 

She  had  used  accordingly  and  in  succession  tonics,  cha- 
lybeates,  dieting,  very  slight /ric^ion^  with  tartar  emetic 
ointment  over  the  spine^  mercury  to  salivation,  &c«  She 
had  once  or  twice  resorted  to  the  most  celebrated  watering 
places  in  our  country,  but  all  with  no  permanent  benefit,  and 
her  health  on  the  whole  continued  to  fail.  Not  being  satis- 
fied in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  pain  in  the  back,  I  deter- 
mined on  making  a  more  thorough  examination.  This 
was  attended  with  some  difficulty,  owing  to  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  the  patient  At  length  however,  an  old  and 
experienced  accoucheur,  was  permitted  to  make  the  desired 
examination.  And  to  his  surprise  <<  the  os  uteri  was  found 
low  down  in  the  vagina,  and  the  fundus  of  the  uterus, 
thrown  back  towards  the  sacrum ;"  constituting  a  considera- 
ble degree  oi prolapsus  uteri  with  partial  retroversion.  No 
cause  for  this  displacement  could  be  ascertained  except  the 
pernicious  habit  of  tight  lacings  and  perhaps  a  little  too 
free  exercise  in  ascending  a  flight  of  stairs  to  take  care 
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of  a  sick  relative,  a  short  time  previouSi  to  the  commence- 
ment of  her  ilbess.    And  yet  to  any  one  acquainted  with* 
the  extensive  influence  which  this  displacement  exerts  over 
the  other  organs  of  the  sjrstem,  it  will  afford  an  ample  ex- 
planation of  the  preceding  symptoms.    And  I  scarcely  need 
to  add  that  the  appUcation  of  a  proper  mode  of  treatment,  de- 
signed principally  for  remedying  the  uterine  affection,  has  al- 
ready afforded  much  relief.    This  is  by  no  means  a  solitary 
case.    Such  is  the  folly  of  fashion^  that  many,  very  many 
young  ladies  are  accustomed  *^  to  dress  exceedingly  tight ; 
keeping  their  chests  contracted  to  the  greatest  degree.  Thus 
the  lungs  are  not  only  compressed,  and  the  blood  imperfectly 
oxygenated,  producing  general  debility,  palpitations  of  the 
heart  dbc.,  but  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen  being  also  press- 
ed  strongly  downward,  bear  with  equal  force  upon  those 
of  the  pelvis,    not  unfrequently  producing  more  or  less 
displacement  of  the  uterus ;  which  is  followed  by  pain  in 
the  back,  more  or  less  tenderness  to  pressure  over  the  spi- 
nous processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebre^,  and  all  that  class  of 
distressing  symptoms  which  usually  follow  diseases  of  this 
important  organ.    Now  if  we  consider  the  extreme  delica- 
cy of  many  patients  of  this  class,  and  their  great  reluctance  in 
explaining  the  precise  nature  of  all  their  sufferings,  we  shall 
readily  conceive  how  important  errors  may  be  committed. 
Indeed  I  am  well  satisfied  that  nuiny  cases,  treated  from 
year  to  year  for  general  debility,  spinal  irritation,  or  some- 
thing else,  are  of  the  nature  here  described.    And  I  iear 
that  physicians  generally  pay  far  too  little  attention  to 
the  effects  of  many  pernicious  modes  of  dress.'' 

There  are,  no  doubt  cases  in  which  the  spinal  marrow 
becomes  morbidly  irritable  as  well  as  the  brain,  or  any 
other  organ  in  the  system.  And  this  condition  of  the  cord 
may  give  rise  to  great  excitability  of  the  whole  system ;  to 
neuralgic  pains  in  various,  and  remote  parts ;  to  increased 
sensibility  of  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  the  cutaneous  sur- 
face ;  or  to  protracted  and  severe  convulsions ;  according 
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to  the  location  and  extent  of  the  irritation ;  and  the  more  or 
less  deranged  state  of  the  digestive  organs.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly this  condition  of  the  cord,  coupled  with  a  deranged 
state  of  the  digestive  organs,  that  gives  rise  to  that  species 
of  rheumatism,  termed  nervous ;  many  cases  of  which 
have  been  related  by  Dr.  Mitchell  and  others. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  many  cases  of  headrache,  of 
which  the  following  will  serve  as  an  illustration. 

Mrs.  P.  aged  about  25  years,  of  sanguine  temperament, 
and  naturally  well  formed ;  but  now  rather  "  htanp-shoul- 
derecP^  from  a  slight  curvature  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
spine,  has  been  for  many  months  severely  afflicted  with  a 
«  hard"  pain,  confined  principally  to  the  top  of  her  head,  but 
sometimes  affecting  the  back  of  her  neck  also,  the  muscles  of 
which  are  frequently  rather  rigid.    Her  digestion  is  also 
bad  and  her  bowels  very  costive.    I  ordered  h^r  some 
thorough  physic,  followed  by  repeated  laxatives,  alkalies, 
alteratives,  anodynes,  chalybeates,  d&c,  but  with  only  par- 
tial relief.    Finding  considerable  tenderness  to  pressure 
over  the  lower  cervical  vertebrae,  and  some  rigidity  and 
pain  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  neck ;  I  directed  the  appU- 
cation  of  a  blister,  tp  be  kept  sore,  and  at  the  same  time 
continued  the  use  of  chalybeates  and  laxatives  combined. 
The  blister  filled  well,  and  was  followed  by  almost  com* 
plete  relief.    In  this  case  and  many  other  similar  ones,  the 
pain  seems  to  effect  the  scalp  and  adjoining  parts,  rather 
than  the  brain.    I  have  met  with  several  instances,  in 
which  the  same  kind  of  pain  affected  the  side,  accompa- 
nied by  a  dry,  hacking  cough ;  and  increase  of  pain  by  a 
full  inspiration.    Thus  closely  simulating  subacute  pleu- 
ritis.    But  in  these  cases  there  is  much  less  fever,  and  the 
pain  seems  to  effect  the  ribs  and  intercostal  spaces  rather 
the  pleura,  or  lungs  beneath.    I  have  never  known  the 
pain  and  cough  in  these  cases,  to  yield  to  any  other  treat- 
ment, than  counter-irritation  over  the  spine.    A  variety 
of  interesting  cases,  supposed  to  depend  upon  this  condition 
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of  the  spinal  cord,  hare  been  related  by  Dr.  A.  Church,  in 
the  TVansactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of  New  Totk. 
Vol.  4.  Part  2. 

Thus  we  can  readily  understand  how  this  morbid  exd- 
tability  to  impressions,  when  aggravated  by  disordered  di- 
gestion may  give  rise  to  a  great  variety  of  distressing^  ihnc- 
tional  disorders  in  other  organs ;  but  that  this  irritability, 
or  irritation,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  of  the  medulla  is  of  itself 
sufficient  to  produce  organic  diseases  of  the  hearij  lungs, 
liver,  stomach,  &c.  as  is  contended  by  Dr.  Marshall,  and 
some  others,  is  very  far  from  being  established.    Indeed  ii 
is  not  a  little  amusing  to  see  men  of  rare  talents,  and  ge- 
nius bringing  forward  cases  of  long  standing,  and  well 
marked  spinal  curvatures,  accompanied  by  palpitations 
of  the  heart,  asthma  <kc.  as  instances  of  «  simulated  disease 
of  the  heart,  lungs,  <kc.  from  spinal  irritation."*    But  the 
nature  and  frequency  of  the  diseases,  alleged  to  arise 
from  spinal  irritation,  is  farther  supposed  to  be  corrobora^ 
ted  by  the  nature  of  the  therapeutic  agents  employed  in 
their  treatment.   These  consist  ostensibly  in  making  coun- 
ter-irritation along  the  course  of  the  spine,  by  means  of  tartar 
emetic  ointment ;  but  really  in  the  employment  of  a  variety 
of  remedies,  both  external  and  interned,  often  well  calcula- 
ted to  allay  nervous  irritability,  and  restore  tone  and  vigor 
to  the  system ;  as  well  as  to  inspire  the  patient  with  hope 
and  confidence^  which  is  always  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  all  cases  of  this  kind.    Hence  though  great  stress  is 
generally  laid  on  the  remedial  powers  of  die  counter-irrita- 
tion, yet  the  high  mental  excitement,  and  confident  antici- 
pation, with  which  one^s  patient  is  generally  inspired,  to- 
gether with  the  simultaneous  employment  of  chalybe- 
ates,  laxatives  and  other  internal  remedies,  often  makes  it 
very  difficult  for  the  impartial  observer  to  determine  to 
what  source  the  patient's  recovery  ought  to  be  attributed. 

*  S«e  *'  Practical  obsarrationi  on  diwaaes  of  the  heart  kc  from  ipinal 
irritation  by  T.  Marshall. "  Page  49. 
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Take  for  example  the  foUowing  case,  greatly  abridged 
from  Dr.  Marshall's  work  already  several  times  referred  to. 

**  W.  E^  aged  12  years.  The  case  bad  been  pronounced 
disease  of  the  heart  by  several  physicians.  Original  eom- 
plaints  were  weakness,  loss  of  appetite,  palpitations  of  the 
heart,  &c.  He  had  been  twice  carri^  to  the  sea-side, 
where  ha  always  recovered  flesh  and  strength,  which  was 
again  lost  on  his  return.  He  was  now  much  worse  than 
he  had  ever  been,  causing  great  apprehension  of  imm^ 
diate  danger*  His  former  medical  attendants  bad  pursued 
most  rigorously  the  starving  system  of  Valsalva ;  but  in- 
stead of  Valsalva's  bleedings,  the  boy's  bowels  had  been 
kept  in  a  constant  state  of  purgation  with  calomel,  jalap, 
and  castor  oil  daily  repeated.  He  bad  become  emaciated 
In  the  extreme,  his  eyes  glistening  and  restless,  moving 
constantly,  with  an  uneasy  rapidity ;  pulse  sharp  and  140 
per  minnte ;  tongue  moist,  apex^ortJ,  but  yellow  towards 
the  roots,  respiration  hurried,  skin  warmer  than  natural, 
and  voice  weak.  The  expression  of  his  countenance  was 
most  deplorably  anxfons ;  and  on  raising  him  upon  his 
breech  in  bed,  to  examine  the  chest  and  spine,  I  found  the 
slightest  motion  to  increase  the  heart's  action  in  a  most  ez^ 
traordinary  d^free,  and  it  seemed  to  beat  at  every  part  of 
the  thorax  in  the  same  moment  On  turning  to  the  spine 
I  was  disappointed  to  find  much  less  irritation  or  tender- 
ness to  the  touch  than  I  anticq)ated.  Drawing  the  hand 
down,  the  column  gave  .  litUe  or  no  pain,  but  caused  a 
thrilling  sensation  to  pass  through  and  over  the  thorax ; 
and  if  passed  rapidly  down,  the  velocity  of  the  heart's 
moCiOQ  was  increased  far  beyond  counting,  and  the  patient 
panted  like  one  who  ran  beyond  his  strength.  I  ordered 
a  light  bat  nutritious  diet  to  be  cautiously  substituted  for 
the  starving  S3rstem ;  the  bowels  to  be  regulated  by  a  com- 
pound rhei  pill,  given  at  bed  time,  only  when  required^ 
The  gastric  irritation  from  which  he  had  suffered  so  se- 
verely, to  be  treated  by  the  use  (tf  bitters  and  alkalies. 
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Frictions  along  the  whole  course  of  the  spine,  and  over  the 
thorax,  with  a  strong  stimulating  liniment.  In  a  very  few 
dayv  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  a  marked  improvement 
arise  from  this  mode  of  treatment  The  frictioti  was 
quickly  followed  by  a  copious  emptiotij  but  in  exact  pro- 
portion as  the  external  irritation  along  the  spine  and  inter- 
costal  nerves  increased,  the  morbid  action  of  the  heart  and 
arteries  subsided ;  and  the  restlessness  of  the  eye  and  the 
anxious  expression  of  countenance  disappeared.  By  a 
well  regulated  diety  and  the  use  of  sulph.  of  iron  and  qui- 
niney  the  bare  bones  became  quickly  covered  with  a  moist, 
comfortable  quantity  of  flesh,  his  strength  and  spirits  re- 
turned, and  every  symptom  of  enlarged  heart  completely 
vanished.''  (see  page  40.) 

Although  the  author  adduces  this  case  as  one  of  spinal 
irritation,  and  attributes  the  cure  principally  to  the  exter- 
nal irritation  along  the  spine,  yet  I  think  no  well  informed 
practitioner  will  fail  to  discover  in  the  morbid  state  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal^  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  all  the  sjonptoms,  and  in  the  proper  r^nia- 
tion  of  diet,  and  the  very  judicious  selection  of  iniemal 
remedies,  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  happy  effect  prodaced. 
It  would  be  easy  to  adduce  cases  of  this  kind  almost  with- 
out number,  but  I  shall  insert  only  the  following  fr<Hn  the 
same  source,  and  which  shows  if  possible  in  a  still  stronger 
light,  the  extent  to  which  a  man's  judgment  may  be  warp- 
ed  by  some  favorite  theory.  This  is  also  very  much 
abridged.  "  A  gentleman  falling  upon  the  ice  received  a 
contusion  in  the  lumbar  region,  from  which  he  did  not  at 
first  perceive  any  great  inconvenience.  However,  alarm- 
ing weakness  of  the  lower  extremities  soon  came  on,  with 
retention  of  urine.  The  weakness  rapidly  increased  al- 
most to  paralpis.  The  back  was  examined,  and  being 
tender  to  the  touch,  the  case  was  treated  as  a  spinal  one, 
(by  the  application  of  tart,  emetic  ointment,  I  suppose  of 
course,  for  it  is  not  stated).    The  weakness  of  the  extie- 
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xnities  was  considerably  relieved,  but  the  retention  still 
continued,  and  in  six  weeks  the  patient  expired.    On  exa- 
mination after  death,  all  the  viscera  were  found  healthy 
except  the  kidneys.    These  wore  gorged  with  very  dark 
blood,  and  contained  several  small  abscesses.    No  morbid 
appearances  could  be  discovered  in  the  spinal  columnJ^ 
And  he  adds,  "  I  conceive  the  ratio  symptomatorum  in 
this  case  to  be,  that  at  the  period  the  patient  fell  upon  the 
ice  the  renal  nerves  received  an  injury  or  concussion  so 
severe  as   shortly  after   to   produce   paralysis  of  them. 
The  blood  vessels  of  the  kidneys,  and  those  organs  them- 
selves became  incapable  of  performing  their  functions. 
Hence  the  engorgement  of  dark  blood,  and  breach  of 
structure  found  after  deathP    (See  Marshall's  work,  page 
12.)    Can  any  thing  be  more  gratuitous  than  the  authoi^s 
assumption  in  this  case,  that  the  disease  and  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  kidneys  was  owing  to  the  original  injury  of  the 
renal  nerves  ?    Would  not  any  reasonable  man,  not  blind- 
ed by  theory^  suppose  that  the  same  injury  or  contusion 
which  was  sufficient  to  derange  and  paralyze  the  renal 
nerves,  was  also  sufficient  of  itself  to  induce  the  inflamma- 
tion and  subsequent  formation  of  abscesses  in  the  kidneys  ? 
In  these  observations,  I  wish  neither  rashly  to  criticise  the 
opinions  of  others,  or  to  deny  the  utility  of  rational  theo- 
ries in  medicine,  or  to  lessen  the  importance  of  the  subject 
under  consideration,  but  simply  to  put  students,  and  espe- 
cially  young  practitioners  upon  their  guard  against  receiv- 
ingtoo  implicitly  the  confident  assertions,  and  plausible 
reasonings  of  men  whose  minds  are  previously  warped  by 
some  fevorite  theory. 

We  may  take  ihe  facts  of  almost  any  author,  but  noth- 
ing is  of  greater  importance,  than  that  the  reasoning  from 
those  facts,  and  the  conclusions  drawn  should  be  our  own. 
There  are  many  cases  which  occur  in  the  practice  of  eve- 
ry physician,  in  which  the  functions  of  the  voluntary  mus- 
cles and  other  organs,  which  derive  their  supply  of  nerves 
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chiefly  from  the  spinal  marrow,  are  greatly  deranged  with- 
out any  signs  of  inflammationi  or  any  considerable  degree 
of  fever,  and  unaccompanied  by  cerebral  disturbance  when 
the  application  of  tart,  emetic  oint  to  the  spine,  or  other 
appropriate  remedies  directed  to  that  source  would  afibrd 
very  prompt  relief.    But  such  is  the  endless  variety  of 
phenomena  which  these  cases  present,  and  such  the  obscu- 
rity which  still  rests  upon  the  whole  subject  of  narroas 
pathology^  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  deduce  any  gene- 
ral rules  of  importance  for  our  guidance.    And  yet,  no  man 
who  is  weU  versed  in  his  profession,  and  has  carefully  sto. 
died  the  human  system  in  all  its  parts,  will  be  at  a  loss  to 
meet  any  particular  case  with  the  remedies  which  its  pe- 
culiar nature  and  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  re- 
quired*   If  the  patient  is  delicate,  nervous  and  debilitated, 
of  course  anodynes,  chalybeates,  and  other  tonics  would  be 
necessary.    But  on  the  contrary  if  she  is  plethoric,  robust 
and  strong,  an  anti-phlogistic  course  with  counter-irritation 
over  the  vertebral  column  would  probably  afford  very  speedy 
relief. 

Too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid,  in  all  these  cases,  to 
the  proper  regulation  of  the  digestive  organs ;  and  among 
the  more  fashionable  dosses  espedaUp^  to  the  habUual 
modes  of  dress.  The  subject  needs  still  much,  and  care- 
ful investigation ;  not  in  the  spirit  of  theorizing ^  but  ac- 
cording to  the  most  rigid  rules  of  the  inductii^e  philoso- 
phy. Until  this  is  done,  I  fear  the  confident  anticipations 
of  Dr.  Marshall,  ^<that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  all  the 
rubbish  of  anomalous  cases,  and  intractable^  and  myste- 
rious diseases,  <kc.,  will  be  swept  from  our  periodical  lite, 
rature,"  will  hardly  be  realized. 
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A^iLT.  XIV.  Address  delivered  before  the  Che- 
i»(ANGO  County  Medical  Society,  OcL  8,  1839, 
by  Dr.  Wm.  D.  Purple,  President  of  the  Society. 

[Communicated  by  the  Sociery.]   . 

There  is  no  station  in  life  that  has  more  important  and 
responsible  duties  than  that  of  the  physician.  His  posi- 
tion is  one  of  incessant  difficulty  and  danger ;  constantly 
requiring  that  patient  investigation  and  candid  examina- 
tion of  truth  which  are*  to.  qualify  him  for  a  proper  dis- 
charge of  his  duties. 

His  field  is  an  extensive  one,  and  embraces  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  animate  and  inanimate  matter.    His  profession 
requires  him  to  investigate  animal  life — ^not  only  in  its  va- 
rious forms  of  healthy  action  but  in  all  the  multifarious  pe- 
culiarities of  the  diseased  state.    It  calls  on  him  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  animal,  v^etable  and  mineral  kingdoms ; 
not  merely  in  their  scientifio  relations,  but  in  all  the  num- 
berless combinatiohs  of  therapeutic  influence  on  aninial 
life.    He  has  not  only  the  anatomical,  physiological  and  pa- 
thological character  of  the  human  system  to  investigate, 
but  the  various  characteristics  of  mental  phenomena  with 
their  subtle  influences  over  diseased  action  to  trace   to 
their  causes  and  to  administer  their  appropriate  reme- 
dies.   In  a  word,  the  varied  range  of  animate  and  inani- 
mate matter  in  all  their  changes  of  disease  and  combina- 
tion that  science  has  or  can  develope,  are  subjects  of  his 
daily  reflection,  to  quaUfy  him  for  the  station  he  has  as- 
sumed. 

The  medical  practitioner  if  he  would  successfully  dis- 
charge the  duty  he  has  assumed,  must  assiduously  apply 
himself  to  unravel  the  mysteries  in  which  nature  has 
shrouded  herself.  Many  of  the  principles  which  are  of 
essential  service  to  him  lie  beyond  the  ken  of  human  vi- 
sion, an(l  it  is  only  by  close  research  and  patient  inv^stiga- 
tipn  that  she  allows  him  successfully  to  interfere  even  in 
VOL.  IV.  42 
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the  slightest  degree  with  her  works.  I  am  aware  that  dif- 
ferent sentiments  hare  lately  obtained  fayour  in  the  com- 
munity, and  we  frequently  hear  men  declare  and  act  upon 
the  principle  that  disease  is  a  unit,  and  howerer  diversified 
the  symptoms,  all  disease  depends  on  the  same  cause,  and 
that  one  medicine,  or  a  few  compounds  exhibited  in  ani- 
form  succession  is  sufficient  to  relieve  all  the  "ills  thai 
flesh  is  heir  to." 

It  is  a  truth  that  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  a  grow* 
isg  tendency  in  the  public  mind  to  patronise  the  ignorant 
and  uninformed  as  their  medical  advisers  at  the  expense  of 
all  that  science  has  done  to  ameliorate  the  physical  ills  of 
man,  and  it  becomes  us  to  look  about  in  search  of  the  cau- 
ses which  have  produced  this  impression  in  the  commanity. 
On  a  close  investigatiim  some  of  them  may  be  found  ly- 
ing at  our  doors.  Have  we  done  all  in  our  power  to  de- 
vate  the  intellectual  character  of  our  profession  1  Have  we 
applied  ourselves  assiduously  to  ascertain  and  to  bring  to 
light  the  hidden  virtue  of  our  native  plants !  Have  we  un- 
nservedly  commumcated  our  observations  and  experienca 
to  our  brethren  and  solicited  their  application  to  the  touch- 
sfeone  of  truth  ?  Ebive  we  divested  ourselves  of  all  selfish 
considerations,  and  had  an  eye  singly  to  the  discovery  of 
truth  in  our  professional  career  ?  Have  we  not  in  some  in- 
stances looked  with  an  uncharitable  eye  on  the  good  deeds^ 
and  magnified  the  fellings  of  a  brother  ph]r8idan  ?  Have 
we  not  been  ready  to  foster  and  encourage  invidious  dis- 
tinctions among  members  of  the  same  profession  for  the 
purpose  of  personal  aggrandizement  7  In  a  word  have  we 
not  endeavoured  to  lead  mankind  into  idolatry  in  order  to 
gain  public  adoration  at  the  expense  of  other  members  of 
our  common  profession.  If  there  are  any  of  us  who  an 
compelled  to  answer  these  questions  in  the  affirmative,  we 
may  be  regarded  as  having  been  instrumental  in  prodncmg 
the  present  state  of  delusion  in  the  community. 

FcNTtunately  the  triumph  of  ignorance  is  of  short  daia> 
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tion  it  is  attiong  the  evils  in  the  physical  and  intellectual 
world  which  work  their  own  cure,  and  a  proper  attention 
of  its  members  to  the  scientific  character  of  the  profession 
will  soon  eventuate  in  its  due  weight  and  influence  in 
community. 

The  members  of  our  profession  have  both  in  their  cor- 
porate and  individual  capacity  an  important  influence  over 
the  public  mind,  and  it  is  on  our  deportment  that  the  chaif- 
acter  of  our  profession  mainly  depends. 

The  last  half  century  has  witnessed  a  very  great  change 
in  the  manner  of  arriving  at  medical  truth,  and  imposes 
important  obligations  on  each  member  of  the  profession. 
At  the  commencement  of  this  period,  theories  were  formed 
after  an  imperfect  view  of  the  phenomena  of  diseased  action, 
and  all  subsequent  investigation  and  research  in  the  field 
effect  and  observation  were  only  to  furnish  materials  to 
strengthen  a  theory  which  a  fanciful  chimera  of  an  inge- 
nious mind  may  have  brought  into  existence.  At  this 
time  the  direction  of  the  scientific  in  our  profession  is 
through  the  inductive  channel,  and  we  discard  every  hy- 
pothesis that  does  not  flow  directly  from  well  established 
fiicts.  Nothing  gains  credence  that  cannot  lay  claim  to 
this  legitimate  parentage ;  the  beautiful  theories  of  a  Boer- 
haave,  a  CuUen,  a  Brown,  and  a  Darwin,  are  sought  for  in 
modem  times,  as  we  seek  historic  incidents  in  the  tale  of 
a  novelist.  We  read  them  to  admire  the  ingenuity  and 
extensive  research,  but  we  listen  to  their  suggestions  in 
the  manner  the  impartial  judge  does  to  the  efforts  of  con- 
tending counsel,  that  our  views  of  the  fects  firom  di&rent 
points  may  enable  us  to  form  more  correct  conclusions. 
Formerly  the  impulse  to  improvement  was  given  by  a  few 
master  spirits,  and  the  mass  were  content  to  follow  impli- 
citly in  the  wake  of  some  professional  luminary.  Now  the 
lif  ht  of  science  is  more  generally  difiiised,  we  have  burst 
the  fetters  which  bound  us  to  the  schools,  and  each  as- 
sumes the  prerogative  of  observing,  analysing,  and  diges- 
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ting  such  facts  as  presen:  themselves  to  his  vievr.  We 
virtually  declare  that  genius  may  imagine  and  become 
lost,  in  the  mazes  of  its  fancied  speculations,  yet  it  is  the 
province  of  wisdom  to  contemplate  and  draw  its  deduc- 
tions from  the  light  reflected  by  nature  alone. 

The  plant  of  medical  improvement  i&  indigenous  to  no 
local  soil.     There  are  rich  materials  to  sustain  it  ia  every 
country,  and  its  growth  depends  entirely  on  the  cultivation 
its  votaries  extend  to  it ;  every  section  of  country  is  re- 
quired to  contribute  its  quota  of  facts  to  sustain  iL     Every 
place  has  diseases  of  an  endemic  character,  the  proper  in- 
vestigation of  which  is  the  duty  of  the  physician,  not  on- 
ly for  the  benefit  of  the  profession,  but  to  qualify  himsdf 
for  his  local  duties  to  the  public.    Every  ph3rsician  should 
contribute  something  to  the  general  stock  of  information 
held  by  the  profession.     Our  science  is  drawn  from  the 
great  storehouse  of  facts,  which  are  daily  presented  to  die 
eye  of  the  profession,  and  unless  these  facts  are  communi- 
cated to  the  public,  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  on 
which  our  science  depends  will  be  entirely  lost,  and  we 
become  nothing  less  than  drones  in  the  general  hive,  avail- 
ing oxirselv^  of  a  professional  banquet  to  which  we  have 
contributed  nothing. 

:  The  facts  and  observations  which  pre3ent  tbeniselves  to 
the  medical  profession  in  this  county,  should  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  improvement  of  its  members,  and  it 
should  be  the  first  business  of  this  society,  to  point  out  the 
means  to  make  our  resources  available  to  that  end. 

One  of  the  prominent  means  for  the  promotion  of  this 
object,  in  the  estimation  of  your  presiding  officer,  is  the 
promotion  of  proper  social  relations.  Although  our  sour- 
ces of  information  are  the  same,  and  we  have  drank  at  the 
same  fountain  of  knowledge,  have  the  same  cares,  anzie- 
ties  and  responsibilities  in  the  same  arduous  profession,  yet 
there  is  less  unreserved  social  feeling  ammg  physicians 
as  a  body,  than  there  is  in  any  other  conmiunity  of  men 
of  equal  intellectual  attainment. 
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It  is  a  proirerbiai  characteristic  of  our  prolession,  that 
<<  doctors  disagree."  The  sentiment  is  caricatured  on  the 
stage  and  ridiculed  in  rustic  ballads.  That  men  are  sel- 
fish is  a  truth ;  and  that  physicians  partake  of  this  characr 
teris^c  of  human  nature,  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  we 
should  be  obnoxious  to  an  inordinate  share  of  it  in  our  de- 
licate and  responsible  duties,  is  a  disgrace  to  the  members 
of  our  profession.  I  make  no  charge  of  this  character,  and 
gladly  do  1  listen  to  any  circumstances  that  paliate  this 
censure  of  the  pubUc  voice  ;  but  all  will  admit  that  there 
is  not  that  friendly  intercourse  among  physicians,  which  is 
for  their  mutual  advantage  in  their  scientific  attainments. 
All  must  acknowledge  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  &tal  car 
aes  of  disease  pass  on,  to  their  termination  under  the  eye  pf 
a  single  medical  adviser,  and  that  consultations  are  much 
less  frequent  than  they  should  be,  both  for  the  benefit  of 
the  afflicted,  and  for  the  general  information  of  the  pro- 
fession. 

It  is  true  there  is,  and  always  will  .be,  rivalship  iu  bpsi- 
ness,  each  will  have  his  friends,  and  each  should  en*- 
deavor  by  a  diligent  discharge  of  duty  to  retain  and  extend 
his  influence ;  but  true  greatness  is  ever  attended  by  modes- 
ty, and  we  may  with  as  much  success  seek  for  genuine  pi- 
ety under  the  garb  of  ostentation,  as  for  true  merit  in  our 
profession  under  the  rubbish  of  self  conceit.  It  is  a  cha^ 
racteristic  of  ignorance  to  be  c6nceited,  but  wisdom 
<<  vaunteth  not  itself." 

The  members  of  our  honorable  profession  should  in  all 
instances  regard  the  character  of  medical  science  as  para^- 
mount  to  individual  praise.  It  will  result  much  more  to 
our  honor  in  an  intelligent  community  to  aspire  only  to 
the  character  of  an  humble  instrument,  and  give  to  science 
the  praise  of  our  triumphs,  than  to  foster  an  individuidity 
€^  character  which  is  sustained  by  an  invidious  comparison 
with  our  professional  brethren.  If  we  do  this,  no  exertion 
will  be  too  arduous,  and  no  ejQTort  too  great  to  qualify  our* 
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aelTes  for  a  proper  discharge  of  our  duties ;  we  shall  endea^ 
vor  to  become  respectable  in  the  estimatioa  of  our  superi- 
ors, and  cease  to  look  to  the  less  informed  for  our  proiles- 
sional  laurels ;  in  a  word,  we  shall  cease  to  be  of  the  num- 
ber whose  whole  aim  in  life  is  to  learn  how  to  gei  bnsiaess 
rather  than  how  to  cio  it 

InTestigation  in  our  profession,  is  more  imponant  tluD 
in  that  of  any  other.  The  causes  of  disease  are  insidious^ 
the  symptoms  are  eqnirocal,  and  it  is  only  by  the  most  pa^ 
tient  investigation  that  we  can  form  a  correct  diagnostw 
opinion  in  many  cases.  It  is  true  that  some  physicians  ar- 
r<^;ate  to  themselves  intuitive  power,  and  profess  to  fath- 
om the  character  of  diseased  action  with  the  lud  of  half 
their  senses ;  but  such  men,  whatever  may  have  been 
their  advantages  and  the  titles  bestowed  on  them  by  medi- 
cal schools,  possess  the  most  prominent  characteristie  o( 
empiricism,  and  are  living  evidences  that  ^  a  little  learning 
is  a  dangerous  thing." 

We  require  all  our  senses,  to  form  a  correct  diagnostic 
opinion  in  many  diseases ;  and  after  all  the  light  we  are 
able  to  obtain,  we  are  liable  to  be  deceived.  To  reme- 
dy this  de^t  in  some  degree,  nature  has  wisely  constitn^ 
ed  us  social  beings,  and  provided  that  the  same  phenome- 
na should  be  viewed  in  different  lights,  by  different  indivi- 
duals. This  forms  the  basis  of  consultation,  and  its  im- 
portance is  recognised  in  all  our  civil  institutions.  Oar 
legislative  halls,  our  courts  of  justice,  and  the  jury  box,  all 
fiirnish  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  concurrent  reflection 
to  consummate  an  act  where  judgment  is  requisite  in  the 
discharge  of  any  duty.  In  our  profession,  correctness  of 
opinion  is  of  more  importance  than  in  any  of  those ;  other 
errors  may  be  remedied — ^future  reflection  may  bright  the 
wrong ;"  not  so  with  us,  our  steps  cannot  be  retraced.  On 
our  sins  of  omission  or  commission,  time  fixes  its  eternal 
seal  of  health  or  disease,  of  life  or  death.  How  in^ortant 
then  are  medical  consultations  ?    How  neceasary  that  we 
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diould  give  to  suffering  hamanity  every  possible  chance  for 
relief?  And  how  presumptuous  is  the  man  who  arrogates 
to  himself  the  prerogative  of  scde  Judge,  where  life  or  death 
is  pending  on  the  propriety  or  efficiency  of  his  prescrip- 
tions. 

The  Boost  powerful  physical  frame  becomes  weakened 
by  exertion,  and  the  mental  faculties  in  the  strongest  intel- 
lect become  enervated  by  constant  attention.    The  symp* 
toms  in  a  given  case  may  be  viewed  through  the  partial 
eye  of  first  impressions ;  collateral  symptoms  may  subse- 
qaently  supervene,  and  the  first  note  of  alarm  to  the  at- 
tending physician  may  be  too  late  to  prevent  the  ravages 
ofsome  latent  disease.    We  not  unfrequently  discover  in 
the  hour  of  dissolution  certain  diagnostic  symptoms  that 
had  not  before  arrested  our  attention,  but  were  lost  in  our 
contemplation  of  the  more  prominent  though  less  danger- 
ous evidences  of  disease.    Constant  watching  will  ener- 
vate the  mind  in  the  same  manner  as  our  faculties  become 
impaired  by  witnessing  the  prc^ess  of  disease  in  our  own 
families.    This  is  a  critical  point  for  the  physician ;  it  is 
difficult  to  ad^t  even  to  ourselves,  much  more  to  our  em- 
ployers, the  mental  imbecility  that  actually  exists  after 
long  watching  at  the  bedside  of  a  patient    In  our  own  fa- 
milies we  at  once  send  for  counsel,  and  we  are  under 
equal  obligation  to  do  so  in  other  instances  of  protracted 
disease,  where  the  same  causes  sooner  or  later  are  sure  to 
disqualify  us  for  a  proper  discharge  of  our  duty. 

In  such  cases  no  consideration  should  prevent  us  from 
seeking  aid  of  our  neighboring  physicians.  By  them,  Isr 
tent  disease  may  be  brought  to  light,  or  we  may  be 
confirmed  in  our  previous  conclusions.  In  either  case  we 
determine  on  and  pursue  a  course  of  treatment  with  more 
ene^  and  more  confidence  than  we  did  before  such  con- 
sultation. The  spell  that  bound  us  will  be  dissipated,  the 
monotony  of  the  mind  will  be  broken  up,  we  feel  relieved 
of  a  bad  of  anxiety  and  responsibility,  and  we  proceed 
with  renewed  vigor  in  our  professional  duty. 
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It  is  by  no  means  necessary  we  should  send  a  great  dis- 
tance, and  subject  our  patients  to  expense  and  delay  to  se- 
cure the  attendance  of  some  professional  magnate  in  order 
to  receive  the  benefits  of  medical  consultations ;  those  of 
equal  or  inferior  attainment  may  be  of  service  to  us  by  a 
concentration  of  light  from  different  points,  or  by  the  attri- 
tion  produced  by  an  honest  difference  of  opinion.  For 
this  purpose  our  nearest  neighbors  should  hare  a  decided 
preference  ;  with  them  we  have  the  best  opportunity  to  be 
intimate,  they  are  more  easy  of  access  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency, and  can  be  more  constant  in  their  attendance  to 
share  our  labors  and  divide  our  responsibilities. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  disagreement  among  physi- 
cians is  without  cause.  The  subjects  of  our  enquiry  have 
no  tendency  to  produce  collision,  and  only  a  small  share  of 
charity  is  requisite  to  enable  medical  men  to  live  on  the 
most  friendly  terms.  We  disagree  because  we  can,  not  be- 
cause we  must ;  the  world  regards  it  as  founded  in  selfish- 
ness and  fostered  by  conceit ;  and  it  indiscriminately  cen- 
sures the  whole  profession  as  wanting  candor  and  stabili- 
ty e^f  character.  Let  no  consideration  then  prevent  a  free 
interchange  of  professional  kindness  ;  let  us  cultivate  the 
most  charitable  feeling  towards  our  medical  associates,  that 
we  may  receive  their  su^estions  in  the  spirit  of  respect- 
ful confidence  ;  and  let  us  watch  with  a  jealous  eye  every 
selfish  impression  that  shall  present  itself  as  a  barrier  to  a 
consummation  that  will  be  attended  with  so  much  benefit 
to  us  personally,  and  to  the  profession  of  which  we  are 
members. 

An  important  cause  which  tends  to  prevent  consulta- 
tions, is  the  power  of  the  counsellor  to  diminish  the  influ- 
ence of  the  attending  physician.  A  very  circumspect  de- 
portment is  necessary  to  obviate  this  difficulty.  We  have 
very  excellent  rules  to  direct  us  in  the  system  of  medical 
ethics,  published  in  connection  with  our  by-laws,  which 
should  be  attentively  studied  by  those  who  from  age  or 
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real  or  iniaginary  superiority  are  liable  to  be  placed  ia  po- 
sitions where  they  have  the  power  to  elevate  themsdvj^ 
at  the  expense  of  a  less  fortunate  though  equally  meritori- 
ous practitioner.  Equality  is  the  basis  of  successful  con- 
sultation ;  without  it  the  humble  physician  retires  with 
disgust  jGrom  an  interview  with  ^  supercilious  counsellor 
by  whom  for  the  time  being  he  is  eclipsed  in  the  estima- 
tion of  his  employer,  and  resolves  to  avoid  the  like  morti- 
fication in  future.  This  is  an  important  obstacle  to  social 
feeling  among  us ;  and  in  behalf  of  the  yopnger  and  les^ 
fortunate  pftrt  of  the  profession  I  call  on  their  superiors  to 
guard  well  their  deportment  on  such  occasions,  and  let 
their  expressed  opinions  be  the  result  of  mutual  under- 
standing, and.  as  far  as  possible  to  allow  the  attending  phy- 
sician to  be  the  oracle  of  communication  to  the  patient  and 
his  friends. 

.  Post  mortem  examination  is  the  key  to  pathological  sci- 
ence, and  yet  it  is  seldom  brought  in  requisition  to  illumin^ 
ate  our  professional  path ;  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that 
it  is  from  the  absence  of  that  friendly  relation  among  those 
who  could  readily  be  called  upon  to  assist,  that  this  impor- 
tant duty  is  so  much  neglected.  We  all  have  cases  of  un- 
expected death  which  baffle  all  our  attempts  to  form  a  ra- 
tional opinion  of  their  cause.  These  are  subjects  for  exa- 
mination, and  are  proper  cases  to  be  reported  to  this  socie- 
ty, to  elicit  a  comparison  of  opinion  amohg  its  mendbers. 
The3e  examinations  are  doubtless  many  times  n^lected 
from  the  fear  that  error  may  be  exposed  and  censured ; 
bat  the  profession  should  require  no  better  evidence  of  our 
entire  devotion  to  truth  than  will  be  shown  in  frankly  ad- 
mitting our  errors,  and  in  exposing  to  others  the  rocks  on 
which  we  may  have  been  wrecked. 

Those  of  us  who  have  little  or  no  association  with  our 
brethren,  have  but  little  stimulus  for  reading,  and  less  laste 
for  close  thought  and  patient  investigation.  We  take,  a 
superficial  view  of  whatever  presents  itself— w;e  traverset 
the  saipe  beaten  ^nck  for  years--4he  science  of  our  profes* 
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sion  runs  ahead  of  oar  naearch — ^we  conoeal  our  enm 
from  our  brethren,  soon  learn  to  forget  them  oarsriveii 
and  the  grave  hides  them  from  the  world*  bi  this  sUi 
we  aekttowledge  no  errors,  and  hence  see  none ;  we  aie 
as  far  from  improvement  as  is  the  moralist  who  cookaaa 
no&ults.  The  one  *<  seeks  not  the  light  that  his  deedi 
may  be  reproved,"  the  other  ^thanks  his  God  that  he  ii 
not  a  sinfbl  publican  F 

This  society  should  encourage  every  effort  to  inqpion 
the  projfession.  Each  member  should  produce  9omMdaf 
to  make  up  an  intellectual  repast  at  our  oommunicatioDs; 
this  will  excite  interest,  and  produce  a  general  attendance. 
Mutual  improvement  will  bc^  mutual  respect ;  we  shiH 
forget  all  selfish  considerations,  and  dedicate  ourselves  so- 
reservedly  to  the  great  cause  €f[  i»ofesBional  truth.  Hm 
kindness  enkindled  here  will  continue  to  enlighten  oar  pio- 
iessional  associations  at  home,  and  much  good  will  be  (be 
result. 


Art.  XV.  Case  of  Sudden  Death  from  Rt^turt 
of  the  Spermatic  Vein:  by  James  McNaughton, 
M*  D.,  of  Albany. 

I  have  drawn  up  the  history  of  the  following  case,  in  tte 
belief  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  the  Society,  if  not  to 
the  profession  at  large,  on  account  of  its  novelty  and  tbe 
complication  of  sjrmptoms  which  characterised  it  For  Ae 
early  part  of  the  case  I  am  indebted  to  my  firiend  and  far- 
ner  pupil,  James  P.  Boyd,  ii.  n.,  who  was  ilnt  called  io, 
in  the  absence  of  Dr.  B.  P.  Staats,  the  ordinary  fiunOy  it> 
tendant. 

Dr.  Boyd  says:  «I  saw  Mrs.  T €,  aged  38,  January 

aStti,  at  11  o'doek,  a.  ic. ;  she  walked  from  her  bed^ooB 
into  an  adjoining  parlor  when  I  called ;  told  me  that  sIm 
had  always  eqjoyed  good  health ;  wasnatofally  <rfa  florid 
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complezioii,  and  healthy.    The  pfecading  night  ahe  did 
not  rest  well;  was  troubled  with  dreams,  and  her  bowela 
felt  bloated^  as  she  expressed  it    She  howeTer  roae,  and 
took  a  hearty  breakfast.    Not  long  after,  the  uneasy  sensa- 
tions inoreasing,  amounting  even  to  pain,  she  took,  at  the 
suggestion  of  her  husband,  a  dose  of  salts.    This  howeTer, 
soon  [M-oduced  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  the  salts  were  re- 
jected.   The  pain  was  so  severe  that  I  was  sent  for.    I 
found  her  very  pale,  with  a  cold  surface ;  lips  and  tongue 
appearing  bloodless ;  complained  of  pain  in  the  lowor  part 
of  the  bowels,  with  a  constant  bearing  down,  and  sore  pain 
on  pressure.     She  also  complained  of  pain   generally 
throughout  the  abdomen  and  thorax;  difficulty  of  brea- 
thing and  faintness ;  pulse  at  the  wrist  very  small  and 
weak ;  gave  her  a  pill  of  4  grains  of  calomel,  and  1  of  opi- 
um, to  be  repeated  every  hour  until  the  pain  was  relieved, 
and  to  be  followed  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil;  left  (lireetions 
that  I  should  be  sent  for  if  the  pain  increased.    In  a  short 
time  I  was  sent  for  in  great  haste ;  I  returned  about  12 
oUock,  M.  and  found  all  the  symptoms  aggravated ;  the 
pain  very  severe,  and  principally  confined  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  bowels ;  great  faintness,  requiring  constant  fanning; 
she  became  easy  while  I  remained.    Saw  her  again  at  2 
p.  M.,  and  finding  no  reaction  or  abatement  of  symptoms,  I 
proposed  a  consultation.    Dr.  B.  P.  Staats  was  called  in,  to 
whom  I  gave  an  account  of  the  sympUnxm^  and  stated  the 
embarrassment  I  experienced  in  rdation  to  the  true  nature 
of  the  case.    Some  of  the  symptoms  would  lead  one  to  sup- 
pose poison  to  be  the  cause,  whilst  the  sudden  and  extreme 
piostration  of  str^igtb,  coldness  of  surface,  and  almost  total 
extinction  of  pulse,  would  indicate  the  rupture  of  a  blood- 
vessel ;  but  then  the  pain  could  not  be  so  wall  accounted 
for  on  that  supposition.    I  supposed  it  hernia,  bnt  she  do- 
Qlared  repeatedly  that  she  had  no  rupture  or  swelling  about 
the  abdomen.    In  confirmation  of  the  probable  eorieetness 
of  this  opinion,  she  did  not  refer  the  pain  to  any  d*  the  usual 
situations  of  hernia. 
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We  met  again  at  4  p.  m.,  when  finding  onr  patient  no 
better,  we  proposed  a  thorough  examination  of  the  abdo- 
men externally,  and  of  the  uterus  per  vaginam,  which  was 
accordingly  done.  During  this  examination  Dr.  Staati 
discovered  an  elastic,  round  tumor,  near  the  umbilicns,  l\ 
or  2  inches  in  diameter.  This  we  had  no  doubt  was  the 
cause  of  some  part  of  her  difficulty,  although  the  patient 
declared  that  it  was  no  such  thing ;  that  she  had  had  that 
lump  for  16  or  16  years — ever  since  her  last  confinemeDt 
At  this  stage  of  the  case  we  concluded  to  call  3pu  into  con- 
sultation, and  the  further  history  of  the  patient  is  known 
to  yourself." 

I  saw  the  patient  in  the  evening,  about  8  o'clock,  with 
Drs.  Staats  and  Boyd ;  found  her  pale,  cold,  and  almost 
pulseless ;  conlplained  of  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pel- 
vis, and  of  an  urgent  desire  to  void  urine.  Dr.  Staats  had 
previously  introduced  a  catheter,  but  very  little  urine  was 
found  in  the  bladder.  I  examined  die  abdomen ;  found 
the  bowels  slightly  tumid,  but  not  tense.  TherB  was  gene- 
ral uneasiness  of  the  whole  abdomen,  and  great  tenderness 
about  the  navel.  Close  to  the  navel  I  found  a  tumonry 
smooth,  and  rounded,  which  I  had  no  difficulty  in  recogni- 
zing as  hernia*  It  was  less  in  size  than  is  stated  by  Dr. 
Boyd  when  first  examined ;  it  is  therefore  probable  that  it 
had  been  partially  reduced  before  my  visit.  The  patient 
complained  excessively  when  I  made  even  a  gende  pres- 
sure on  the  tumor.  Believing  however,  that  the  tumor 
was  the  source  of  many,  if  not  of  most  of  the  bad  symp- 
toms, and  as  the  case  was  only  of  a  few  hours'  standing, 
and  no  reliction  had  taken  place,  I  thought  it  prudent  and 
proper  to  return  the  protruded  part  into  the  abdomen.  By 
geii^,  steady  pressure  in  the  proper  direction  of  the  aper- 
tute,  I  succeeded  in  reducing  the  hernia  in  the  course  of  a 
Ibw  minutto,  the  patient  all  the  time  complaining  most  bit- 
terly of  my  hurting  her.  The  reduction  of  the  tumor  was 
followed  immediately  by  sickness  at  stomach  and  vomiting. 
Soon  after  which  abe  became  easieri  and  we  left  her  with 
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li  palse  somewhat  improTed,  after  giving  suitable  directions 
about  her  treatment  in  our  absence. 

As  there  was  cause  to  fear  inflammation  of  the  bowels  in 
consequence  of  the  long  confinement  of  the  protruded  parts, 
an  enema  was  directed  in  the  cTening,  the  stomach  not  ad- 
mitting any  cathartic  by  the  mouth.  In  the  course  of  the 
night  of  the  29th',  Dr.  Boyd  was  called  to  see  her  on  ac- 
count of  the  continuance  of  the  pain  «t  the  lower  part  of 
the  pelvis  and  throughout  the  abdomen  generally.  A  pre- 
scription calculated  to  relievB  urgent  symptoms  was  made. 
We  saw  her  again  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  at  9  a.  u. 
The  skin  was  somewhat  warmer  about  the  hands,  and  the 
pulse  more  distinct ;  the  face  was  pale,  cold,  and  edema- 
tous ;  boweb  more  full  and  more  tender;  at  the  umbilical 
foramen,  upon  careful  examination,  found  a  small  soft  tu- 
mor, less  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  resembling  an  omental 
hernia,  and  scarcely  distinguishable  jfrom  the  surrounding 
adipose  matter,  except  by  its  circumscribed  form.  We  still 
jfelt  suspicious  that  this  apparent  protrusion  had  some  agen- 
cy in  loe^ing  up  the  urgent  symptoms ;  but  she  expressed 
great  dislike  to  my  handling  the  swelling,  charging  me 
with  all  the  bad  feelings  she  had  during  the  night. 

In  the  course  of  an  hour  from  this  visit  we  met  again^ 
having  been  joined  in  the  consultation  by  Dr.  March. 
Upon  a  full  examination  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  we  came  to  the  conclnsion  that  the  safest  course 
would  be  to  cut  down  upon  the  tumor,  and  ascertain  its 
condition,  rather  than  to  irritate  the  part  by  an  attempt  at 
reduction  by  the  taxis.  The  patient  expressed  a  wish  that 
Dr.  March  would  operate.  He  proceeded  immediately  to 
the  operation ;  the  integuments  over  the  tumor  were  thin 
— the  tumor  itself  appeared  round  and  smooth,  covered  by 
a  sack,  the  vessels  of  which  were  dark  and  loaded  with 
blood,  but  upon  the  division  of  this  the  enclosed  adipose 
matter  appeared  of  its  natural  heahhy  color,  and  consisted 
of  a  cluster  of  masses  of  fat  of  different  sizes.  The  umbiU 
ical  foramen  was  narrow,  but  readily  admitted  a  directory 
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through  it  within  the  neck  of  the  sack.  The  lioeft  albft 
was  divided  downwards  for  a  short  distance  by  the  bistury 
guided  by  the  directory,  and  the  whole  protrusion  readily 
returned  within  the  abdomen.  The  parts  were  then 
brought  together  in  the  usual  manner  and  the  patient  left 
to  repose. 

The  operation  did  not  afford  any  material  relief,  and  the 
state  of  the  protrusion  was  not  such  as  would  satisfactorily 
account  for  the  intensity  of  the  prostration.    The  bearing 
down  and  the  urgent  desire  to  void  urine  continued.    The 
uterus  was  very  low  in  the  pelvis,  and  morbidly  srasible 
to  the  touch,  but  not  larger  than  usual  in  the  unimprqpDsu 
ted  state  in  persons  who  have  borne  child.    In  die  eve- 
ning the  symptoms  were  somewhat  milder ;  an  «iema  had 
been  exhibited  and  came  off  without  bringing  much  fascea 
with  it    This  was  followed  by  a  fiili  dose  of  cal(Mnel,  and 
the  patient  was  left  for  the  night  to  the  chai^  of  her  nurse. 
On  the  morning  of  the  30th,  she  seemed  somewhat  better 
— skin  warmer,  and  had  a  free  discharge  from  her  bowels. 
In  the  course  of  the  day  her  distress  returned,  and  she 
{Missed  a  restless,  uncomfortable  night    Saw  her  again  on 
the  morning  of  the  31st,  when  she  was  evidently  sinking; 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  she  died. 

The  case  being  singular  in  many  respects,  we  expressed 
an  earnest  wish  that  a  post  mortem  examination  might  be 
permitted,  and  Ihe  relatives  with  great  good  sense,  had 
the  liberality  to  permit  it 

Appearancsb  on  D1S886T10M. — The  body  was  exar 
mined  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  February,  in  presence 
of  Ors.  Staats,  March,  Boyd,  Armsby,  and  myself.  An  in- 
cision was  made  from  the  ensiform  cartilage  to  the  pubis, 
through  the  linea  alba,  deviating  to  the  left  in  the  vicini- 
ty  of  the  umbilicus,  so  as  not  to  derange  the  relations  of  the 
parts  in  that  vicinity.  Well  formed  pus  was  found  at  the 
umiUieus  beneath  the  abdominal  tendon,  external  to  the 
peritoneum.  Internally,  the  peritoneum  appeared  healthy 
und  free  frcnn  inflammation.    The  tumor  which  appeared 
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at  the  umbilicus,  and  which  was  reduced  by  the  operation, 
proved  to  have  no  connection  with  the  omentum,  but  to 
be  merely  a  mass  of  adipose  matter  external  to  the  perito- 
neum— ^filling  up  the  umbilical  foramen.  Half  an  inch  be- 
low there  was  a  small  opening  in  the  linea  alba,  through 
which  the  herniary  tumor,  which  had  been  reduced  by  the 
taxis,  had  protruded.  The  omentum  and  the  abdominal 
viscera  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  umbilicus,  were 
healthy  in  appearance,  and  in  their  proper  relative  posi- 
tions ;  but  both  the  small  and  lai^  intestines  were  enor- 
mously distended,  with  flatus. 

In  this  stage  of  the  dissection,  vre  were  struck  with  the 
quantity  of  bloody  serum  which  filled  the  interstices  of  the 
intestines,  and  proceeded  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  parts 
in  the  lower  abdominal  region  and  pelvis.  We  found,  to 
our  surprise,  the  ichole  pelviejUled  with  a  eoagtdum  of  ve- 
nous bloody  which,  when  carefully  removed,  almost  filled 
a  large  chamber  pot  Upon  carefully  examining  the  abdo- 
men and  pelvis,  we  found  the  source  of  this  &tal  hemor- 
rhage. A  tumor  about  the  size  of  a  butternut,  was  found 
near  the  entrance  of  the  fallopian  tube  into  the  uterus, 
and  distant  about  two  inches  ftom  that  organ.  It  was  first 
taken  for  the  ovarium ;  but  a  more  careful  examination 
found  the  ovarium  in  its  proper  place,  but  shrivelled  and 
hard.  The  same  was  the  case  with  the  ovarium  of  the  left 
side.  This  copious  hemorrhage  was  now  evidently  from 
the  right  spermatic  vein,  and  the  tumor  on  the  inner  part 
of  the  fallopian  tube  was  nothing  more  than  acoagulum 
of  blood,  which  by  a  slight  pressure  was  readily  removed. 
Those  familiar  with  practical  anatomy,  know  how  enor- 
mously the  spermatic  veins  are  sometimes  enlarged,  even 
in  the  unimpregnated  state  of  the  uterus,  and  can  therefore 
readily  understand  how  suddenly  the  system  would  sink 
when  they  were  ruptured.  Having  no  valves,  and  com- 
municating directly  with  the  trunk  of  the  vena  cava  on  the 
right  side,  aided  by  the  pressure  of  a  high  column  of  blood, 
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the  enormous  loss  found  in  this  case,  might  haro  taken 
place  in  a  very  short  space  of  time. 

This  appearance  of  things  would  satisfisustorily  account 
ibr  the  sudden  sinking  of  the  patient,  and  the  want  of  re- 
action during  the  whole  attack;  but  we  could  not  thus  ac- 
count for  the  extreme  tenderness  of  the  abdomen,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  vicinity  of  the  swelling,  which  appeared 
immediately  below  the  umbilicus.    The  condition  of  the 
viscera  in  that  vicinity  did  not  indicate  their  having  suf- 
fered any  serious  strangulation.    Upon  carefully  wiping 
away  the  blood,  however,  from  the  jejunum  and  ileam^ 
the  upper  part  of  the  latter  appeared  dark  for  more  than  18 
inches ;  and  upon  drawing  this  portion  between  the  fin- 
gers and  thumb,  it  readily  gave  way,  and  had  evidently 
lost  its  vitality.    It  was  distinctly  mc^e  firiable  than  the 
same  membrane  either  above  or  below  this  point.    We 
concluded  that  this  point  had  been  protruded  through  the 
opening  in  the  linea  alba,  and  had  been  strangulated ;  that 
to  this  was  attributable  the  tenderness  about  the  navel,  the 
vomiting,  &c.;    that  the  intestines  were  not  thickened, 
nor  the  peritoneum  inflamed  more,  might  be  accounted 
for  by  the  exhausted  state  of  the  vascular  system,  not  ad- 
mitting of  the  occurrence  of  acute  inflammatory  reaction. 

There  is  a  case  somewhat  similar  to  this  related  in  Pro- 
fesssor  Christison's  work  on  Poisons.*  In  that  case,  howe- 
ver, there  was  a  fallopian  conception,  and  the  hemorrhage 
took  place  from  the  appendages  of  the  ovum.  In  our  pa- 
tient there  was  no  pregnancy,  either  uterine,  or  extra^ite- 
rine,  and  the  patient  had  enjoyed  good  health  for  years 
previously. 

'ChrittiMn  on  Poitons,  3d  edit.  p.  107.  For  this  rel^neel  ant  indebt- 
ed to  my  colleague,  Prof.  T.  R.  Beck. 
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I.  Abstract  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Medical  So- 
ciety OP  THE  State  of  New- York,  at  its  Annual 
Session  in  February^  1838- 

The  Society  met  pursuant  to  statute,  at  the  Capitol  in  the 
city  ef  Albany,  on  the  6th  of  February,  1838. 

present. 
Dr.  James  McNaughton,  Permanent  Member,  President. 
**  Samuel  White,  do  Vice  President. 

**  Peter  Van  OLinda,  Delegate,  Aibany^  Secretary. 
*^  Piatt  Williams,  Permanent  Member,  TVeasurer. 
**  Thomas  Spencer,  Perm.  Member  and  Delegate,  Ontario. 
**  Thomas  Goodsell,  Delegate,  Oneida. 
**  Laurens  Hull,  Permanent  Member. 
**  Henry  Maxwell,  Delegate,  Niagara. 
^^  £.  B.  Burroughs,  Delegate,  Madison. 
**  Lansing  Briggs,  Delegate,  Cayuga. 
««  Lake  J.  TeSU  Delegate,  Onondaga: 
**  Eli  Pierce,  Delegate,  Greene. 
**  Augustus  Willard,  Delegate,   Chenango 
"  John  F.  Gray,  Delegate,  NeuhYerL 
*'  A.  G.  Benedict,  Delegate,  Dutchess. 
**  Daniel  D.  Page,  Delegate,  Tompkins. 
^*  Robert  G.  Frary,  Permanent  Member. 
*^  Jonathan  Eights,  Permanent  Member. 
*^  Richard  Pennell,  Permanent  Member. 
^*  Sumner  Ely,  Permanent  Member. 
"  William  Bay,  Permanent  Member. 
<*  Joel  A.  Wing,  Permanent  Member. 
"  William  Tibbitts,*  Delegate,  Saratoga. 
^<  Samuel  McClellan,*  Permanent  Member. 
"*  Took  their  seats  the  second  day. 
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Tho  following  gentlemen  presented  certificates  as  dclegales 
from  their  respective  County  Medical  Societies,  and  took  their 
seats  accordingly. 

Dr.  John  Coates,  Genesee. 
**  P.  B.  Brooks,  Broome. 
"  Lester  Green,  Herkimer. 
"  Seth  H.  Pratt,  Allegany. 
"  Joseph  W.  Richards,  Washington. 
"  Alexander  Morse,  Essex. 
•**  John  McClellan,  Columbia. 
•"  Julius  Rowley,  Schoharie. 
♦*  James  Webster,  from  the  Medical  College,  Geneva. 

On  motion,  it  was 
.  Resolvedj  That  Gamaliel  H.  Barbtow,  treasurer  elect  of 
this  state,  and  a  former  delegate  from  Tioga  County,  and  Dr. 
Peter  Van  Burbn,  late  a  delegate  from  Columbia  County, 
now  residing  in  this  city,  and  Dr.  John  Rolfh,  of  Toronto^ 
Upper  Canada,  at  present  in  this  city,  be  invited  to  take  seats 
as  Honorary  Members. 

The  following  physicians,  members  of  the  State  Legislature, 
were  invited  to  take  their  seats  as  ex^fficw  Honorary  Members. 
Dr.  Benjamin  H.  Bevier,  Ulster. 
**  Manning  Kelley,  Steuben. 
**  Onesimus  Mead,  Madison. 
"  John  Drake,  Otsego. 
"  Elbert  Curtiss,    Tompkins. 

Sundry  Lists  of  Officers  and  copies  of  By-Laws  of  County 
Medical  Societies  were  received.  Dr.  Pennell  also  presented 
a  number  of  copies  of  Dr.  Manley's  Address  before  the  New- 
York  City  and  County  Medical  Society : — which  were  all  r©- 
jferred  to  the  Committee  of  Publication. 

The  following  donations  to  the  Prize  Fund  were  received 
from  County  Medical  Societies : 
From  Kings  county,. .  $2  00    From  Madison  county,  93  00 

Chenango, 3  00        "    Albany, 5  00 

New-York, 5  00        "    Broome, 8  00 

Cayuga, 6  00        "    Saratoga, 3  00 

*  Took  their  seats  on  the  second  day. 
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From  Tompkins, 3  00     From  Schoharie, 3  00 

"     Genesee, 3  00         **    Delaware, 2  00 

"     Herkimer, 5  00         "    Ontario, 2  00 

**    Oneida, 5  00  "    College  of  Phys. 

"    Columbia, 5  00  "     &  Sur.,  Geneva,  3  00 

$60  00 
Dr.  Gray  stated  that  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  N. 
York,  on  motion  of  John  Stearns,  m.  d.,  had  unanimously  vot- 
ed the  sum  of  ^0  to  be  paid  annually  to  the  prize  fund  of  the 
State  Society. 

The  Censors  of  the  Western   District  reported  that  they 
had  examined  and  licensed  the  following  gentlemen,  to  wit: 

1837.  August  30.     Silas  James,  m.  d.,  Rhode- Island. 

Morgan  Lewis,  m.  d.,  OHo. 
John  B.  Pride,  Nev>-Hampshire. 
Edwin  P.  Healy,  Onondaga  Co.  N.  Y 

1838.  January  22.  Samuel  M.  Farnam,     do 

Henry  E.  Cruttenden,  Dist,  Columbia, 
Ambrose  Conkcy,   Chemung  Co.' 
Ira  Goodrich,  Wayne  Co. 
Geo.  NortoQ,  Steuben  Co. 
The  fees,  (excepting  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars  in  the  hands 
of  Dr.  H.  H.  Bisscll,  one  of  the  Censors,)  have  been  received 
by  the  Senior  Censor,  and  are  subject  to  the  draft  of  the  Trea- 
surer. LAKE  J.  TEFFT,  Sen.  Cen. 

The  Censors  of  the  Eastern  District  reported  that  they  had 
examined  and  licensed, 
Edwin  Griffin,  a  graduate  o{  Jejferson  Coll.  Penn.,  and 
William  Kimber,  of  Geneva^  Ontario  Co. 
And  that  the  fees,  twenty  dollars,  arc  paid  into  the  hands  of 
the  Secretary.  JON.  EIGHTS,  Sen.  Cen. 

The  Censors  of  the  Southern  District  reported  that  they 
had  examined  and  licensed  the  following : 
1837.     March  2.     David  Perry. 
1837.     March  2.     Walter  Hughson. 
April  15.     Homer  Host  wick. 
"     17.     Philo  H.  Wildman. 
««     20.     Samuel  Marsh. 
*<     24.     Solomon  Heine,  and 
Dr.  Henry  F.  Spier,  of  Boston^  (Mass.) 
The  fees  for  the  diplomas  are  herewith  transmitted,  amount- 
ing to  seventy  dollars.       JAMES  R.  MANLEY,  Sen.  Cen. 

Drs.  Pratt,  Bovier  and  Mead  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  wait  upon  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  to  request  the  use 
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of  their  Chamber,  to-morrow  afternoon,  at  half  past  three 
o'clock,  for  the  dellTery  of  the  President's  Address  :  who  re- 
ported soon  after  that  they  had  attended  to  that  duty,  and  that 
the  request  was  granted. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New- 
York  reported  the  following  as  the  state  of  the  funds  the  6th 
day  of  February,  1698. 

By  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  7th  Feb. 
1837,  agreeable  to  the  report  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  examine  the  Treasurer's  accounts,. . . .  #142  67 
1837,  Feb.  14.  By  cash  by  the  hands  of  Dr.  Thos. 
Spencer,  from  Dr.  L.  J.  Tefil,  for  diplomas 
granted  by  the  Censors  of  the  West.  District,       60  00 
Feb.  24.  By  Dr.  James  R.  Manley's  check  on  the 

Chemical  Bank,  N.  Y 120  00 

Aug.  23.  By  cash  from  Dr.  Joel  A.  Wing,  late  Se- 
cretary, being  the  amount  of  donations  to  the 
Medical  Prize  Fund, 100  00 

$422  00 

The  expenditures  are  shown  by  the  following  accounts  and 
vouchers,  for  the  year  1837. 

Feb.  17.  To  cash  pd.  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Albany 
Daily  Advertiser  for  publishing  notice  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Society  Feb.  3  and  4,  1837, , , tl  63 

Feb.  24.  To  cash  pd.  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Albany 
Evening  Journal  for  publishing  notice  of  the  meet- 
ing ef  the  Society,  Feb.  3  and  4,  1837,. . . , 1  37 

May  13.  To  cash  paid  Rawson  Packard  for  engrav- 
ing plate  for  Certificate  of  Membership,  of  this 
Society, 40  00 

May  16.  To  cash  paid  to  Solomon  Hays  for  three 
days'  services,  attending  the  session  of  the  Society, 
Wood,  Stationery,  Candles,  7  yds.  crape, 15  50 

July  20.  To  cash  paid  J.  Fisher  for  500  impressions 
of  coloured  plates  of  the  eye, 14  00 

Aug.  23.  To  cash  paid  E.  W.  &  C.  Skinner,  for 
printing  300  circulars  of  Comitia  Minora,  300  co- 
pies of  Dr.  McNaughton's  Address,  30  do.  of  Dr. 
Bacon's  Report  of  Tioga  ca,  and  100  copies  of 
Transactions  No.  2,  Vol.  Ill 186  00 

March  4.  To  cash  paid  on  draft  drawn  by  B.  W. 
McCready,  m.  d.,  author  of  Prize  Dissertation  on 
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the  Influence  of  Trades,  Professions  and  Occupa- 
tions in  the  United  States,  in  the  Production  of  Dis* 
ease, 50  00 

•306  dO 

Amount  of  balance  1837, $142  87 

Amount  of  moneys  received  1837, .\     280  00 

Amount  of  expenditures,  1837, 308  50 

Leaving  a  balance  this  day  in  the  hands  of 

the  Treasurer  of 114  37 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

PLATT  WILLIAMS,  2Ve«. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Dr.  Spencer  and 
adopted. 

Resohedy  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  County  Medical 
Societies,  that  they  respecetively  publish,  after  their  annual 
meetings,  a  list  of  the  officers  and  members  of  each,  with  their 
residence,  and  forward  a  paper  containing  such  list  to  the 
Secretary  of  this  Society. 

Resolved^  That  a  copy  of  the  Abstract  of  the  proceedings 
of  this  Society  be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  to  each  member 
and  delegate  of  the  State  Medical  Society,  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent or  Secretary  of  each  County  Medical  Society. 

The  following  communication  was  received  from  the  Onon- 
daga Co.  Medical  Society. 

*'  Resolvedf  That  in  the  present  matured  and  elevated  state 
of  the  medical  profession,  this  Society  deem  the  term  of  study 
as  prescribed  by  our  laws  too  short ;  that  our  delegate  to  the 
State  Society  be  requested  to  lay  the  subject  matter  of  this  re- 
solution before  the  latter  Society  at  its  next  annual  meeting; 
and  to  use  his  influence  to  procure  a  petition  to  the  Hon.  Leg- 
islature, praying  for  an  extension  of  the  term  of  medical  study 
one  year. 

The  above  resolution  was  referred  to  a  committee  consisting 
of  Drs.  Teffl,  Spencer  and  Bay. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Dr.  Goodsell  and 
adopted. 

Resolvedj  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  submit 
the  following  question  to  the  Attorney  General. 

Is  a  Diploma  conferring  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine, 
by  a  college  out  of  this  State,  upon  a  student,  in  any  case  a  li- 
cense to  practice  physic  or  surgery  in  this  State  \ 

Which  was  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Drs.  Good- 
sell,  Eights  and  Tefl[l. 
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The  following  communication  was  received  from  the  Che- 
nango County  Medical  Society,  and  referred  to  a  comniittee, 
consisting  of  Drs.  Willard,   Frary  and  Richards. 

Extracts  from  the  Proceedings  ofilie  Chenango  County  Medi 
col  Society.     October^  1837. 

The  committee  to  whom  were  referred  the  resolutions  adopt- 
ed hy  the  Society  at  its  last  meeting,  on  the  subject  of  a  more 
general  extension  of  Vaccination, 

Report : 

That  the  occasional  irruption  of  the  small  pox,  at  different 
localities  throughout  the  state,  is  an  evil  that  calls  for  prompt 
and  efficient  preventive  measures. 

Your  committee  are  of  the  opinion,  that  the  only  effectual 
means  to  compass  an  object  of  so  great  importance,  is  by  some 
legislative  action,  which  shall  induce,  if  possible,  or  compel, 
if  necessary,  every  individual  inhabitant  of  the  state,  to  make 
use  of  the  well-known  means  of  protection  against  the  invasion 
of  the  disease. 

Although  the  philanthropist  has  pointed  to  the  horrible  rava- 
ges of  the  small  pox,  and  urged  upon  mankind  to  take  the  ne- 
cessary precautions  to  prevent  its  attacks ;  and  although  the 
preventive  effect  of  vaccination  has  been  tested  by  thousands ; 
yet  certain  it  i^,  that  there  are  many,  very  many,  w^ho  hold  it 
in  light  esteem,  and  who  not  only  refuse  to  protect  themselves 
and  their  families,  but  actually  use  their  influence  to  prevent 
others  from  doing  so. 

When  the  vaccine  disease  was  first  introduced,  and  being  a 
subject  of  investigation  with  the  learned,  the  public  mind  be- 
came enlisted  in  the  enquiiy,  and  the  novelty  of  the  subject,  su- 
peradded to  the  untiring  exertions  of  many  engaged  in  the  ex- 
periment, (for  experiment  it  was,)  made  it  comparatively  easy 
to  extend  the  influence  of  the  disease,  and  hence  it  was  event- 
ually, more  generally  diffused  through  all  intelligent  commu- 
nities then,  than  at  the  present  period.  But  now,  when  almost 
every  section  of  the  world  has  been  partially  protected ;  when 
the  extensive  spread  of  the  small  pox  has  been  arrested,  and 
we  hear  no  more  of  cities  depopulated,  and  countries  laid 
waste  by  its  devastating  influence;  it  appears  that  in  propor- 
tion as  its  ravages  have  been  stayed,  and  the  consequent  fears 
of  mankind  have  abated,  we  have  forgotten  the  source  whence 
the  blessing  has  flowed,  and  have  neglected  the  only  means 
of  security, 

it  seems  nevertheless,  at  this  present  time,  that  no  one  who 
can  present  any  claims  to  intelligence,  doubts  the  prophylactic 
influence  of  the  vaccine,  or  questions  its  almost  complete  effi- 
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cacy  to  prevent  small  pox,  and  yet  a  great  proportion  of  our 
citizens  are  entirely  unprotected,  and  the  community  are  con- 
sequently, daily  exposed  to  the  irruption  of  the  disease. 

Of  this  fact  the  experience  of  a  few  past  years  bears  ample 
testimony.  In  the  year  1831,  for  instance,  the  small  pox  ap- 
peared in  several  places  within  the  iimits  of  this  county,  (and 
perhaps  spontaneously,  for  the  most  diligent  enqiry  failed  to 
trace  it  in  some  cases  to  a  foreign  source,)  and  during  the  last 
winter  the  county  of  Cortland,  particularly,  was  visited  quite 
extensively  with  it 

With  a  view  of  preventing  the  spread  of  the  disease,  some 
European  governments  have  passed  legislative  enactments, 
compelling  their  citizens  to  become  protected;  nor  has  our 
own  national  governroent  been  entirely  unmindful  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject ;  but  so  far  as  is  known  by  your  com- 
mittee, the  only  effectual  aid  that  has  ever  been  given  by  Con- 
gress, aside  from  a  mere  countenance  of  the  matter,  was,  by 
authorizing  a  national  vaccine  agent,  resident  at  Baltimore,  to 
frank  and  receive,  free  of  postage,  all  communications  in  re- 
lation to  vaccination.  This  project  was  found,  however,  on 
trial,  to  be  totally  inadequate,  inasmuch  as  it  did  not  render  it 
incumbent  on  any  individual  to  become  protected,  but  only 
pointed  out  a  manner  in  which  vaccine  matter  could  be  pro- 
cured free  of  postage,  simply  by  enclosing  a  comfortable  fee 
to  the  agent 

Experience  has  proved  that  the  question  is  not,  ^*  How  shall 
the  vaccine  matter  be  procured  1''  but,  '*  How  shall  the  people 
be  induced  to  employ  it  for  their  own  safety,  and  the  safety  of 
community  ?" 

It  seems  to  be  conceded  that  all  civilized  nations  have  am- 
ple power  to  enact  sanitary  laws  for  the  protection  of  their  citi- 
zens, against  the  introduction  and  spread  of  all  infectious  dis- 
eases. Hence  sundry  codes  of  quarantine  regulations  figure 
upon  the  statute  books  of  all  countries,  and  hence  all  the  pomp- 
ous array  of  health  officers,  boards  of  health,  resident  physi- 
cians, &c.,  which  make  so  imposing  a  display  in  all  our  cities 
and  seaports.  Now  your  committee  are  utterly  unable  to  com- 
prehend how  it  is  that  legislatures  have  power  to  take  all  these 
precautions  to  prevent  the  introduction  and  spread  of  disease, 
and  have  not  sufficient  authority  to  institute  regulations  to  pre- 
vent the  actual  generation  and  development  of  it 

Your  conunittee  are  not  aware  that  any  legislative  action 
has  ever  been  had  on  the  subject  of  vaccination  in  this  state, 
nor  do  they  know  that  the  subject  has  ever  been  brought  be- 
fore the  Legislature  in  such  a  way  as  to  elicit  any  action 
thereon. 

Your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  subject  is  one  of  vi- 
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tal  importance  to  the  people,  and  that  therefore  it  is  of  coDse- 
qiience  to  take  such  steps  in  the  premises  as  shall  induce  the 
Legislature  to  consider  the  subject  with  that  candor  and  pa^ 
tience,  which  one  of  its  magnitude  deserves,  and  to  take  such 
measures  as  shall  conduce  to  the  protection  of  all  citizens  from 
so  dreadful  a  scourge  as  the  small  pox. 

As  to  the  question  of  what  measures  are  to  be  taken  to  effect 
this  object;  your  committee  beg  leave  still  further  to  report^ 
that  in  their  opinion,  it  is  possible  that  a  system  for  the  general 
diffusion  of  vaccination,  may  in  some  way  be  engrafled  on  our 
common  school  law. 

Each  child,  before  participating  in  the  bounty  of  the  state, 
may  be  subjected  to  vaccination ;  or,  the  trustees  of  each 
school  district  may  be  required,  onoe  in  a  given  number  of 
years  to  employ  a  competent  agent  to  vaccinate  all  within 
their  respective  districto, — levy  a  tax  to  defray  the  necessary 
expenses,  —  report  the  number  vaccinated,  dec. ;  or  this  duty 
might  devolve  on  the  commissioners  of  common  schools,  and 
the  expenses  be  paid  by  the  town. 

Perhaps,  too,  it  might  have  a  good  efieet,  if  the  marshals, 
at  the  difierent  periods  of  taking  the  census  of  the  people,  were 
required  to  enumerate  the  protected,  either  by  vaccine  or 
small  pox. 

With  these  views,  your  committee  present  to  the  Society  for 
their  consideration,  the  following  resolution,  viz : 

Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  draft  a 
memorial  to  the  honorable  the  Legislature,  praying  the  passage 
ct  a  law  that  shall  embrace  the  objecte  set  forth  in  the  foregoing 
report 

(Signed)  A.  WILLARD, 

W.  D.  PURPLE, 
E.  CORNELL, 

CommiUee. 
Your  committee  beg  leave  to  append  to  this  report,  by  way 
of  note,  that,  in  their  own  individual  opinion,  if,  at  any  time, 
the  true  vaccine  matter,  should  be  unfortunately  lost,  (which, 
by  the  way,  they  do  not  consider  very  probable,)  it  may  be 
without  doubt  speedily  reproduced,  whenever  the  small  pox 
makes  its  appearance; — simply  by  inoculating  the  cow  with 
the  variolous  matter.  The^  are  led  to  this  opinion  from  a 
knowledge  of  oertein  experiments,  which  have  been  made  in 
this  county,  under  their  own  eyes,  by  members  of  this  society; 
and  from  which  it  appears,  that  matter  procured  in  this  way, 
produces  a  disease  in  the  human  subject,  which  is  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  vaccine  procured  from  other  sources, 
and  which  is,  as  they  believe,  equally  efficacious  in  preventing 
the  small  pox. 
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Your  committee  do  not  ask  this  Society  to  endorse  this  opin- 
ion for  them :  —  they  only  throw  out  the  remark,  in  order  to 
bring  the  subject  up  for  further  investigation  and  experiment^ 
whenever  opportunity  shall  offer. 

On  motion,  the  foregoing  report  and  resolution  were  unani* 
mously  adopted. 

Resohedj  That  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  in  relation 
to  vaccination,  be  laid  before  the  State  Medical  Society. 

D.  M.  WAKELY,  Secy 

Dr.  Spencer  from  the  committee  on  the  Treasurer's  Report, 
reported  that  they  had  examined  the  same,  with  its  accompa- 
nying vouchers,  and  find  it  correct 

Adjourned  until  to-morrow  morning,  11  o'clock. 


Wednesday,  Feb.  7th,  11  o'clock,  a.  m. 
The  Society  met  pursuant  to  adjournment 
Present, — ^The  President  and  a  quorum  of  the  members. 
The  following  communication  from  the  Saratoga  County 
Medical  Society,  was  c^red  by  Dr.  Tibbitts : 

The  Saratoga  County  Medical  Society,   aware  of  the  in- 
creased facilities  at  present  offered  for  the  admission  of  mem 
bers  to  the  practice  of  physic  and  surgery : 

Resolved^  That  this  Society  deem  the  continuance  of  the 
office  of  County  Censor  no  longer  necessary,  and  that  our  de- 
legate be  directed  to  bring  the  subject  before  the  State  Medical 
S<x;iety  at  its  next  meeting. 

Which  was  read  and  referred  to  a  committee,  consisting  of 
Drs.  Tibbits,  Spencer  and  Bay. 

The  committee  appointed  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  the  Attor- 
ney-General, submitted  the  following  written  opinion  of  that 
officer,  which  was  read  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  Society. 

^^Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  sub- 
mit the  following  question  to  the  Attorney-General :  Is  a  di- 
ploma conferring  ik&  degree  of  Doctor  ofMedictne^  by  a  college 
out  of  this  sUUe^  upon  a  student^  in  any  caeoj  a  license  to  prac* 
tise  physic  or  surgery  in  this  state  f^* 

In  my  opinion  the  above  question  should  be  answered  in  the 
negative. 
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A  person  may  be  authorised  to  practise  physic  and  surfpery 
in  this  state  in  several  ways : 

1.  By  receiTing  a  license  for  that  purpose  from  one  of  the  in- 
corporated Medical  Societies  in  this  state.  (1  R.  S.,  new 
ed.,  450,  %  16.) 

A  student  who  has  pursued  medical  studies  for  the  proper 
term,  may  be  admitted  to  an  examination  by  a  Medical  So- 
ciety. (1  R.  S.y  new  ed.,  449,  ^8.)  The  regular  term  is 
four  years*  but  an  allowance,  not  exceeding  one  year,  may 
be  made.     (^  9^) 

2.  By  receiving  the  degree  of  M.  D.  from  the  Regents  of  the 
University  of  this  state.    (1  R.  S.,  new  ed.,  450,  §  16.) 

They  may  grant  such  degree  to  one  who  has  pursued 
medical  studies  for  three  years,  and  attended  two  complete 
courses  of  lectures,  d^c.     {%  12.) 

3.  By  being  duly  authorised  to  practice  medicine  by  the  laws 
of  some  other  state  or  country,  and  having  a  diploma  from 
a  medical  college  in  such  state  or  country.  (1  R.  S.,  new 
ed.,  460,  U6.) 

But  such  person  must  be  examined  and  licensed  by  the 
censors  of  the  State  Medical  Society.  (Laws  1836,  p.  dOl, 
^1.) 

4.  By  reoeiying  the  denee  of  M.  D.  from  Geneva  College,  or 
the  University  of  New-York,  after  pursuing  the  stiuly  of 
medicine  fer  at  least  three  years,  d^c.  (1  R.  S.,  new  ed., 
450,  §22:  Laws  1817,  p.  17,  §  1.) 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  mode,  by  which,  as  the  law 
now  is,  a  person  can  be  duly  licensed  to  practice  physic  or 
surgery  in  this  state. 

Albany,  Feh.  7,  1636. 

SAML.  BEARDSLBY. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  communication 
from  the  Onotidaga  County  Medical  Society,  made  the  follow- 
ing Report : 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  recom- 
raendin|;  to  the  Legislature  an  alteration  of  the  Medical  Law, 
in  relation  to  the  term  of  study  of  medical  students  in  this  state, 
beg  leave  to 

RxroRT : 

That  they  have  had  the  matter  under  mature  consideration, 
and  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  inexpedient  at  present  to  memori- 
alise the  Legislature  upon  this  subject 

t.  J.  TEFFT,  CAatrman. 

The  following  resolution  was  oiieTed  by  Dr.  Eights,  and 
adopted  : 
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Resolved^  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  report  to  the 
Soctety,  subjects  for  prize  fuesiions. 

The  committee  consists  of  Drs.  Rights,  Webster  and  Pratt 
Dr.  John  F.  Gray  read  a  communication  on  the  subject  of 
**  Prolapsus  of  the  Uterus.'* 

Resolvedf  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  presented  to 
2>r.  Gray  for  his  communication^  and  tlmt  it  be  referred  to 
the  conunittee  of  publication. 

Dr.  Gray  also  presented  a  specimen  of  Dr.  Hull's  apparatus 
termed  Uter<hAbdomnal  SupporUr. 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  presented  to 
Dr.  Gray  for  his  donation. 

Resohedj  That  Drs.  Pierce,  Wing  and  Benedict,  be  a  com- 
mittee to  examine  into  the  merits  of  the  abore  invention  of  the 
late  Dr.  Amos  G.  Hull,  with  reference  to  its  originality  as  a 
surgical  expedient,  and  its  claim  as  a  substitute  for  the  use  of 
pessaries. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  communication 
from  the  Chenango  County  Medical  Society,  on  the  subject  of 
vaccination,  made  the  following  report;  which  was  accepted 
and  referred  to  the  Comitia  Minora. 

That  they  fully  agree  with  the  communication  submitted  to 
them,  in  its  general  principles,  and  are  perfectly  convinced, 
not  only  of  the  propriety,  but  of  the  actual  necessity  that  exists 
for  some  legislative  action  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  vaccina^ 
tion;  so  far  at  least  as  to  enable  the  different  towns  in  the 
state  to  institute  such  means  for  the  protection  of  their  citizens 
from  the  small  pox,  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  deemed  expe- 
dient 

They  therefore  beg  leave  to  oresent,  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Society,  the  following  Resolutions,  viz : 

Beiohedy  1.  That  it  is  expedient  that  a  law  should  be  en- 
acted by  the  State  Legislature,  authorizing  the  several  cities, 
villages  and  towns  to  establish  boards  of  h^th,  havlnsr  special 
reference  to  the  protection  of  the  community  against  the  inva- 
sion and  dissemination  of  small  pox. 

%  That  the  Legislature  be  requested  to  direct  the  marshals, 
when  taking  the  census  of  the  state,  to  enumerate  those  persons 
who  have  been  protected  against  small  pox,  either  by  vaccina- 
tion or  otherwise. 

8.  That  a  committee  be  appointed  on  behalf  of  this  Society, 
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to  memorialize  the  Legislature  upon  this  subject,  and  to  pro- 
cure} if  possible,  their  immediate  action  in  the  premises. 

A-  WILLARD, 
R.  G.  FRARY, 
J.  W.  RICHARDS, 

Commiiiee. 
Adjourned  to  3  o'clock,  p.  m. 

Feb.  7,  3  o^clock,  p.  m. 
The  Society  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Presenty — ^The  President  and  a  quorum  of  members. 

The  Minutes  of  the  morning  session  were  read,  amended, 
and  approved. 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to  the  Assembly  Chamber,  to 
hear  the  President's  Address. 

After  the  Address — having  returned  to  their  rooms — the  fol- 
lowing Resolution  was  offered  by  Dr.  Spencer,  and  unanimous- 
ly adopted. 

Resoii>edf  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  presented  to 
Dr.  James  McNaughton  for  his  able  and  interesting  Address, 
and  that  a  copy  be  requested  for  publication. 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

On  canvassing  the  ballots,  the  following  gentlemen  were 
found  to  be  elected : 

Db.  LAURENS  HULL,  President. 
SUMNER  ELY,   Yice-Prendeni. 
PETER  VAN  OLINDA,  Secretary. 
PLATT  WILLIAMS,  Treasurer. 

CKNSORS. 

Southern  District.  Eastern  District 

Db.  EDWARD  G.  LUDLO\^,  Da.  JOEL  A.  WING, 

JOHN  STEARNS,  JOSEPH  W.  RICHARDS, 

JOHN  F.  GRAY.  PLATT  WILLIAMS. 

Mididle  DistrieL  Western  District 

Da.  E.  B.  BURROUGHS,  Dr.  LAKE  J.  TEFFT. 
AUGUSTUS  WILLARD,  HENRT  MAXWELL, 

D.  D.  PAGE.  JOHN  COATES. 
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COMMITTEE    OF  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Dr.  JAMES  R.  MANLEY,     Ist  District. 

A.  G.  BENEDICT,  2d  do 

ROBERT  6.  FRARY,     8d  do 

WILLIAM  TIBBITTS,    4tb  do 

THOMAS  GOODSELL,  5th  do 

AUGUSTUS  WILLARD,  6th  do 

LANSING  BRI6GS,         7th  do 

BRYANT  BURWELL,     8ih  do 

The  followizig  geBtlemen  were  elected  as  Pennaiient  Mem* 
bers: 

Dr.  A.  G.  Benedict,  Dutches*. 
John  McCall,  Oneida. 

The  foUowing  gentlemen  were  elected  as  Honorary  Mem* 
bers: 

Daniel  Oliver,  Hanover^  N.  H. 
William  Tully,  New-Haven,  Conn. 

The  following  were  appointed  the  committee  on  prize  ques* 
tions  and  dissertations  for  the  current  year  : 

Dr.  James  McNaughton, 
T.  Romeyn  Beck, 
Jonathan  Eights, 
Robert  G.  Frary, 
Eli  Pierce. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  nominated  as  Permanent 
Members : 

Dr,  Lake  J.  Teffl,  Onondaga. 
John  F.  Gray,  New-York. 
William  Tibbitts,  Saratoga. 
Joseph  W.  Richards,  Washington. 
Nicholas  B.  Harris,  Rensselaer. 
John  Coates,  Genesse. 

The  following  were  nominated  as  Honorary  Members : 
Dr.  Matthew  Stevenson,  Washington  Co. 
John  Rolph,   Upper  Canada. 
Josiah  K.  Skinner,  Niagara. 
Frederick  May,  Washington  City. 
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Dr.  Pierce,  from  the  committee  appoiDted  to  examine  Dr. 
Hull's  apparatus,  termed  the  Utero  Abdominal  Supporter,  re- 
ported ;  which  report,  af\er  some  debate,  was  referrod  back 
to  the  committee. 

A  communication  was  received  through  the  President,  from 
the  committee  of  the  N.  T.  State  Temperance  Society,  inTitiag 
the  members  of  this  Society  to  attend  their  session  in  this  city 
to-morrow  evening. 

Dr.  Eights,  from  the  committee  on  Prize  Dissertations,  re- 
.ported,  as  follows : 

The  committee  appointed  on  the  subject  of  Prize  Disserta- 
tions— 

Report  : 

That  as  no  essay  has  been  received  on  the  subject  proposed 
last  year,  they  recommend  that  the  same  be  continued  for  the 
present  year,  and  the  like  sum  of  money  oilered  for  the  best 
dissertation  on  that  subject 

J.  EIGHTS,  Chairman. 

Adjourned  to  10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 


TnuEsnAT,  Feb.  8th,  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
The  Society  met  pursuant  to  adjournment 

Pres€Hif — Dr.  Hull,  President,  and  a  quorum  of  the  mem- 
bers. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  committee  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  reso- 
lution from  the  Saratoga  County  Medical  Society,  abolishing 
the  office  of  County  Censor,  reported ;  which  report  was  adopt- 
ed, and  is  as  follows : 

The  committee  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  Re- 
solution offered  by  the  Saratoga  County  Medical  Society,  **  for 
abolishing  the  office  of  County  Censor,"  beg  leave  to 
Report  : 

That  they  deem  it  inexpedient  for  the  State  Medical  Society 
to  express  any  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  that  the  several 
County  Societies  be  requested  to  commanicate  with  the  State 
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Medical  Society,  before  its  De-xt  meeting,  in  order  that  it  may 

be  fully  prepared  to  act  on  the  subject 

WM.  TIBBITTS, 
WM.BAY, 
T.  SPENCER. 

The  following  resolution  was  oflbred  and  adopted : 

BMohed^  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  investigate  the 
subject  of  vaccination,  its  value  as  a  preventive  of  small  pox, 
the  reason  and  extent  of  its  failure,  and  the  various  sources 
from  which  the  vaccine  virus  may  be  obtained,  and  report  at 
the  next  annual  meeting  of  this  Society. 

That  committee  consists  of  Drs.  Beck,  Eights  and  Mc^ 
Naughton. 

Dr.  John  F.  Gray  o£&red  his  resignation  as  Censor,  which 
was  accepted. 

Whereupon,  the  Society  proceeded  to  ballot  for  a  Censor  to 
fill  the  vacancy.  On  counting  the  ballots,  it  appeared  that  Dr. 
JOHN  C.  CHEESEMAN  was  duly  elected. 

The  following  resolutions  were  oflbied,  and  unanimously 
adopted : 

Reaohedf  1.  That  this  Society  have  heard  with  deep  regret 
and  sorrow,  of  the  loss  which  has  been  sustained  by  the  Medical 
profession,  and  by  the  country,  in  the  death  of  the  late 
Philip  Stno  Phtsick,  m.  d.,  of  Philadelphia,  an  honorary 
member  of  this  Society. 

2.  That  this  Society  deeply  sympathize  with  the  medical 
profession  of  this  country,  and  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in 
particular,  who  in  him  mourn  the  loss  of  a  father,  a  brother, 
and  a  friend. 

3.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions,  signed  by  the  President 
and  Secretary,  be  transmitted  to  the  family  of  the  deceased, 
and  to  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Society,  of  which  he  was  long 
the  honored  President 

The  following  preamble  and  resolution  were  offered  and 
unanimously  adopted : 

WhereaSf  Thk  Society  have  learned  with  deep  regret  of 
the  death  of  Dr.  Eli  Ivbs,  of  Connecticut,  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  this  Society ;  and  of  Dr.  Alfred  T.  Maoill,  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  an  hono- 
rary member  of  this  Society: 

JRe$olvedj  That  the  President  of  this  Society  be  directed  to 
convey  to  the  families  of  the  deceased  the  condolence  of  this 
Society,  and  its  sympathy  in  their  bereavement 
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On  motion,  it  was 

Reselvedj  That  ia  the  abeence  of  the  President,  the  Senior 
Censor  of  the  Eastern  District  and  the  Secretary  be  a  com- 
mittee  to  audit  accounts. 

The  committee  on  Dr.  Hull's  apparatus  again  reported; 
which  reporti  after  being  amended,  was  adopted,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  committee  charged  with  examining  into  **  the  merits  of 
the  late  Dr.  Amos  G.  Hull's  invention,  entitled  the  Utero  Ab- 
dominal Supporter,  with  reference  to  its  originality  as  a  sur- 
gical expedient,  and  its  claims  as  a  substitute  for  the  use  of 
pessaries :" 

Rbspbctfullt  Rbport: 
That  they  have  had  the  same  under  consideration,  and  from 
the  certificates  of  eminent  surgeons  who  have  made  ample 
trials  of  this  Supporter,  have  no  hesitation  in  recomroend- 
ing  it  to  the  profession,  and  expressing  their  belief  that  it  will, 
in  most  cases,  supercede  the  use  of  pessaries.  And  from  the 
facts,  80  far  as  there  is  testimony  before  the  committ«e»  (here 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  late  Dr.  Amos  G.  Hull  was  the 
original  inventor.  £.  PIERCE, 

A.  G.  BENEDICT, 
JOEL  A.  WING. 

The   following  gentlemen  were  appointed  the  publishing 
committee  :  Drs.  Beck,  Wing,  McNaughton  and  the  Secretary. 
On  motion  of  Dr.  James  McNaughton,  it  was 

Resolved^  That  the  publications  of  the  Society  be  continued 
in  the  same  form  as  heretofore. 

The  following  Resolutions  were  offered  and  adopted : 

Reached^  That  the  committee  of  Correspondence  of  this  So- 
ciety, and  the  delegates  from  each  County  Society,  be  request- 
ed to  Uie  their  influence  to  procure  subscribers  to  the  Transac- 
tions, and  also  communications  for  the  committee  of  publication. 

Resolved^  That  such  County  Societies  as  have  not  been  sup- 
plied with  Vols.  II.  and  IIL  of  the  Transactions  be  furnished 
with  one  copy  of  the  same^  reserving  twelve  copies  for  the  use 
of  this  Society. 

Resolved^  That  the  County  Societies  be  requested  to  forward 
copies  of  communications  made  to  them  upon  medical  subjects, 
from  year  to  year,  for  publication  in  the  Transactions  of  this 
Society,  when  deemed  expedient  by  the  Committee  of  Publica- 
tion. 
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Resolvedj  That  the  Comitia  Minora  renew  the  application 
to  the  Legislature  as  in  the  last  year,  in  respect  to  the  confer- 
ring of  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

Adjourned. 

The  seats  of  the  following  Delegates  become  vacant  on  the 
1st  of  February,  1839. 

New- York,  Orange,  Delaware,  Onondaga,  Montgomery, 
Rensselaer,  Genessee,  Seneca,  Allegany,  Broome,  Franklin, 
Liivingston,  Monroe.  Oswego,  Yates. 


II.    LIST  OF  OFFICERS  OF  COUNTY  MEDICAL 
SOCIETIES— 1838. 

Albany  County. 

Dr.  James  P.  Boyd,  President.  Censors—Dr.  B.  P.  Staats, 

Peter  McNaogbton,  V.  Pres.  Alden  March, 

Abraham  Groesbeck,  Secretary.  Henry  Van  Olioda, 

Henry  Graene,  Treasurer.  L.  G.  Warren, 

D.  McLachian,  Librarian.  Samuel  Dickson. 

Dr.  P.  Van  Olinda,  Delegate. 
Annual  Meeting,  Second  Tuesday  in  January. 

Allegany  County. 

Dr.  Richard  Charles,  President  Censors— Di,  Gilmore, 
A.  Dana,  V.  Pres.  Robinflon, 

C.  D.  Robinson,  Secretary.  McCall, 

E.  A.  Potter,  Treasurer.  J.  Wellman, 

E.  A.  Potter. 

Dr.  Seth  H.  Pratt,  Delegate. 
Broome  County. 

Dr.  P-  B.  Brooks*  President  Censors-^Dr.  Burr, 

S.  West,  V.  Pres.  S.  French, 

D.  S.  Hand,  Secretary.  N.  Davis. 
Tracy  Robinaon,  Librarian. 

Dr.  P.  B.  Broo&s,  Delegate. 
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Cayuga  County. 

Dr.  H.  D.  Eldridge,  Port  Byron,  Pres.  Cenfors— Dr.  F.  H.  Hamilton, 
Saml.  Gilmore,  Fleming ^  V.  Pres.  James  Clfcrk, 

Stephen  Mosher,   Aidmrnj    Se-  John  £,  Todd, 

cretary,  Pro  tcm.  N.  B.  Eldiidge. 

Dr.  Lansing  Briggs,  Auburn^  Delegate. 

Annual  Meeting,   First  Thursday  in  June. 

Chenango  County. 

Dr.  Austin  Rouse,  Oxford ^  Pres.        Censors — Dr.  Harvey  Harris, 

Edward  Connell,  V.  President.  Charles  H.  Mitchell, 

Daniel  M.  Wakeley,  North- Nor-  James  .Thompflon, 

toichf  Secretary.  Daniel  M.  W&keley. 

William  G.  Sands,  Oxford,  Treas. 

Dr.  Augustus  Willard,  Delegate. 

Annual  Meeting,  Second  Tuesday  in  October. 

Columbia  County. 

Dr.  John  Van  Derpoel,  President.      Censors — Dr.  Robert  G.  Frary, 
SamM.  R.  McClellan,  V.  Pres.  John  M.  Pruyn, 

Geo.  H.  White,  Treasurer  and  Geo.  W.  Cooke, 

Librarian.  Henry  A.  Heerman5, 

Robert  Rossman,  Sccretar}'.  Robert  Clow. 

Dr.  John   McClellan,   Johnsiown,    Delegate. 

Annual  Meeting,  First  Tuesday  in  October. 

Delaware  County. 

Dr.  Philip  Bassclt,  ColcJwstcr,  Pres.     Censors — Dr.  Calvin  Howard, 
Calvin  Howard,    Stamford,    V.  Kbenezcr  Steele, 

President.  Ferris  Jacobs,  DtUii, 

Ebenezer  Steele,  DeUd,  Sec'y.  H.K.  Willard ,J!L0ren^Jb/, 

Henry  Cady,  Meredith,  Treasurer.  Marcus  T.  Peak,  Andes, 

Dr.  F£RRis  Jacobs,    Delhi^    Delegate. 

Annual  Meeting  in  May. 

Dutchess  County. 

Dr.   William  Thomas,  President.       Cm«w*— Dr.  Theophilus  Nelson, 
Smith,  V.  President.  John  Cooper, 
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Dr.  Hurd,  Secretary.  Dr.  C.  Canfield, 

John  Bgrnes. 

Dr.  A.  G.  Benedict,    Delegate. 
Genesee  County. 

Dr.   James  A.  Billings,  Botoria,  Pres.  Ceruor^^ Dr.  James  A.  Billings, 
Gay  R.  Shepherd,  V.  Pres.  John  Coates, 

John  Coates,  Treasurer.  Holton  Ganson, 

Holton  Ganson,  Secretary.  L.  B.  Coates, 

Wm.  H.  Webster. 

Dr.  John  Coates,  Delegate. 

Annual  Meeting,  Second  Tuesday  in  January. 

Kings  County. 

Dr.  Adrian  VaDdeYeer,fta2(us/i,  Pro-  Censors— Dr.  Geo.  Marvin,  Brooklyn^ 
sident.  I.  S.  Thorn,         do 

John  Fanning,  Brookhjat  V.  Pres.  I.  J.  Rasselye,      do 

I.  S.  Thorn,  Brooklyn,  Sec'y.  I.E.Dubois,  NaoUtrech, 

F.  W.  Hard,  Treasurer.  Geo.  Cox,  WilUamshirg. 

Dr.  Thos.  B.  Downing,    Brooklyn^    Delegate. 

Annual  Meeting,  Second  Monday  in  April. 

Madison  County. 

Dr.  A.  G.  Purdy,  JEton,  President.     Censors — Dr.  Mason, 

Messenger,  Pctersboro\  V.  Pres.  I.  S.  Douglass, 

Milton  Barnett,  Eton,  Sec'y.  0.  Mead, 

O  Mead,  Ndson,  Treasurer.  Alvin  Foord, 

E.  B.  Burroughs. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Burroughs,    Lebanon,    Delegate. 

Annual  Meeting,   July. 

Niagara  County. 

Dr.  Eli  Hurd,  President.  Censors — Dr.  J.  R.  Skinner, 
B.  L.  Delano,  V.  President.  H.  Maxwell, 

H.  Maxwell,  Secretary.  B.  L.  Delano, 

H.  Gillis,  Auditor.  0.  Hill, 

.    A.  R.  Chase,  Treasurer.  Wm.  McColIuni. 

Dr.  II.  Maxwell,    Delegate. 
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Onondaga  County. 

Dr.  Herman  Van  Deusen,  ThtUy,  Prei.  Couors— Dr.  D.  T.  Jones. 
L.  J.  Teffi,  v.  President  David  Bingham, 

P.  C.  Sampson,  Syracuse,  Sec'y.  N.  R.  Teffi, 

Geo.  Hooker,  Treasurer.  Matthew  Williams, 

Geo.  W.  Richards. 
Dr  L.  J.  Tbpft,  Delegate. 


Rensselaer  County. 

Dr.  John  Wheeler,  Tray,  Pres.  Censors— Dr.  C.  S.  I.  Goodrich, 
Piatt  Burton,  V.  President  R.  L.  Bryan, 

John  Clapp,  Recording  Sec'jr.  Thos.  C.  Brinsmade, 

Charles  Smith,  Cor.  Secretary.  Daniel  Haynes, 

James  Thorn,  Treasurer.  John  Van  Namel. 

John  Wright,  Curator. 

Dr.  Nicholas  B.  Haekis,   Delegate. 
Saratoga  County. 

Dr.   OliTSr  Brisbin,  President  Censors^Dr,  David  Dorr, 

Calrin  Preston,  V.  President  William  Tibbitts, 

Josiah   Palling,    Secretary  and  Samuel  Freeman, 

Treasurer.  Eliphalet  St  John, 

Josiah  Palling. 
Dr.  William  Tibbitts,  Delegate. 

Annual  Meeting,  Last  Wednesday  in  May. 
Schoharie  County. 

Dr.  Moses  Lawyer,  President  Censors — Dr.  P.  S.  Swart, 

Barent  B.  Sabelis,  V.  President  C.  H.  Van  Dyck, 

C.  H.  Van  Dyck,  Treasurer.  D.  H.  Kibbo, 

S.  B.  Wells, 
William  Lament 
Dr.  Julius  Rowley,    CoUeskill  Centre^    Delegate. 

Annual  Meeting,  First  Tuesday  in  October. 
Tompkins  County. 

Dr.  P.  A.  Williams,  EnfiM,  Pres.    CCTi»or5— Dr.  John  Stevens, 
G.  W.  Phillips,  V.  President  Wm.  Bacon, 

John  Stevens,  Treasurer.  G.  W.Phillips, 
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Dr.  William  Bacon,  hhaca,  Sec'y. 


Dr.  0.  €.  Comstock, 
S.  £.  Clark. 
Dr.  Danuel  D.  Faoe^  Dryden^  Delegate. 

Annual  Meeting,  First  Wednesday  after  the  Third  Monday 

in  May. 


III.    LIST  OF  LICENTIATFS  OF  THE  MEDICAL 
SOCIETY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW-YORK. 


Continued  fromYd.  HI.  of  the  Transactions^  Appendix^  p.  20. 

Date  of  Diploma. 

1886.     Mr.  Marcellis, 

New-York. 

Jesse  Delano  Jr., 

«« 

John  Johnston, 

England, 

Mr.  Trivett, 

Dutchess. 

Peter  M'Naughton, 

Montgomery. 

Ephraim  Case. 

Samuel  M.  Crawford. 

Thomas  B.  Lacey, 

Connecticut. 

Moses  D.  Van  Pelt. 

William  H.  Maxwell. 

George  Adams. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  Sabine. 

Edward  Q.  Sewell,  m.  d. 

,  Canada. 

John  H.  Trotter, 

Albany. 

Lambert  Whitney, 

Cattaraugus. 

D.  S.  Clin, 

St.  Lawrence. 

William  L.  Hamilton, 

Tompkins. 

Enoch  T.  Campbell, 

Otsego. 

Daniel  M'Ewen, 

Pennsylvania. 

J.  W.  Van  Every, 

Monroe. 

1837.    David  Perry. 

Walter  Hughson. 

Homer  Bostwick. 

Philo  H.  Wildman. 

Samuel  Marsh. 
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Solomon  Heine. 
Henry  F.  Spier, 
Silas  James,  m.  d., 
Morgan  Lewis,  m.  d., 
John  B.  Pride, 
Edwin  P.  Healy, 
Edwin  Griffin, 
William  Kimber, 
Samuel.  M.  Farnam, 
Henry  E.  Cruttenden, 
Ambrose  Conkey, 
Ira  Goodrich, 
George  Norton, 


Boston. 
Rhode-Island. 
Ohio. 

New-Hampshire. 
Onondaga. 
Pennsylvania. 
Ontario. 
Onondaga. 
Dist.  Columbia. 
Chemung. 
Wayne. 
Steuben. 


IV.     CLASSIFICATION   OF   COUNTIES. 


Vac  AW*. 

Vacamt. 

Vacant. 

Vac  AWT. 

Fei.  1,   1839. 

Feb.  1,  1840. 

Feb.  1,  1^41. 

Feb.  1,  1^42. 

New-York, 

Greene, 

Albany, 

Westchester, 

Orange, 

Dutchess, 

Oneida, 

Columbia, 

Delaware, 

Jefferson, 

Cayuga, 

Ulster, 

Onondaga, 

Ontario, 

Otsego, 

Bfadison, 

Montgomery, 

Essex, 

Saratoga, 

Herkimer, 

Renaaelaer, 

Lewis, 

Schenectady, 

Chenango, 

Geneiee, 

Schoharie, 

Tioga, 

Washington, 

Seneca, 

Niagara, 

Cattaraugus, 

Clinton, 

Allegany, 

Warren, 

Richmond, 

Suffolk, 

Broome, 

Chatauquc, 

Rockland, 

St.  Lawrenc*, 

Franklin, 

Orleans, 

Steuben, 

Cortland, 

Livingston, 

Putnam, 

Sullivan, 

Erie, 

Munroe, 

Queens, 

Tompkins, 

Hamilton, 

Oswego, 

College  of  P.&  S.  Chemung, 

Kings, 

Yates,    15. 

New-York. 

College  of  P.  &S 

.  Wayne, 

Med.   Faculty 

of     Fairfield,    15. 

Med.  Fac.  of  N.Y. 

Geneva.  Col., 

15. 

City  University,  IC 
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V-  Extract  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  New-York 
Medical  Society^  at  its  Annual  Session  in  February y 
1833. 

Dr.  M'Call  offered  the  following  resolution,  with  its  pream- 
ble, which  were  adopted : 

Whereas  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  exists  amongst  the 
medical  profession  of  our  state,  on  the  powers  of  Medical  So-' 
cicties  as  to  the  admission  of  members ;  and  whereas  a  per- 
fect understanding  of  said  law  is  important  to  the  harmony 
and  usefulness  of  the  profession, — Therefore, 

Resolvedj  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  obtain  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Attorney-General  upon  the  same. 

Resolvedj  That  Drs.  M'Call,  Burwell  and  Taylor,  be  said 
committee. 

Dr.  M'Call,  from  the  committee  appointed  to  wait  on  the 
Attorney  General,  reported  the  following  opinion  of  thai 
officer : 

Albany,  February  6,  1833. 
Drs,  W  Colly  Burwell  and  Taylor ^ 

Gentlemen — In  pursuance  of  the  request  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  this  State,  communicated  through  you,  I  have  given 
a  brief  consideration  to  the  powers  of  the  County  Medical  So- 
cieties, relating  to  the  admission  and  expulsion  of  members. 

The  first  act  authorizing  the  incorporation  of  Medical  Soci- 
eties, was  passed  in  1806.  (4  Web.  537.)  This  act  was  re- 
vised and  re-enacted  on  the  10th  of  April,  1813,  and  is  still  in 
force.  (2  R.  L.  219.  3  R.  S.  304.)  This  act,  after  reciting 
that  "well  regulated  Medical  Societies  have  been  found  to 
contribute  to  the  diffusion  of  true  science,  and  particularly  the 
knowledge  of  the  healing  art,"  provided  that  a  society  might 
be  formed  in  each  county,  by  the  voluntary  association  of  not 
less  than  five  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  the  choice  of  cer- 
tain officers.  By  the  14th  section  of  the  act,  the  societies 
were  impowered  at  their  annual  meetings,  to  make  by-laws 
and  regulations,  relative  to  the  affairs,  concerns  and  property 
of  said  societies,  and  relative  to  the  admission  and  expulsion  of 
members,  and  relative  to  donations  or  contributions. 

It  has  never  been  doubted  that  the  act  of  1813  gave  the  se- 
veral societies  ample  discretion,  as  well  in  relation  to  the  ad- 
mission as  the  expulsion  of  members.  They  were  not  com- 
pelled, without  their  consent,  to  associate  cither  with  licensed 
quacks,  or  men  of  bad  moral  character. 

But  it  has  been  said  that  title  7,  of  chapter  14,  of  the  first 
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part  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  (1  R.  S.  452,)  has  introduced  a 
difierent  rule  on  this  subject  That  inasmuch  as  every  physi- 
cian is  required  to  apply  for  admission  into  the  Medical  Socie- 
ty of  his  county,  on  pain  of  the  forfeiture  of  his  license,  the 
society  can  have  no  right  to  reject  him  on  the  ground  of  hii 
mora]  or  professional  character;  and  that  inasmuch  as  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  expulsion  of  members  by  the  judges 
of  the  county  courts,  the  society  can  have  no  power  over  its 
members,  other  than  such  as  this  statute  has  provided. 

On  both  of  these  points,  I  entertain  a  different  opinion  fn>ro 
the  one  above  mentioned.  The  Revised  Statutes  do  not  pro- 
fess to  repeal  the  act  of  1813,  or  any  part  of  it  Both  acts 
relate  to  the  same  subject,  and  should  be  construed  together ; 
and  it  is  believed  that  they  may  be  interpreted  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  give  eflect  to  all  their  provisions. 

Fir9U  Every  physician,  not  already  a  member,  must  apply 
for  admission  into  the  society  of  his  county,  on  pain  of  the 
forfeiture  of  his  license. 

Second,  The  society,  in  pursuance  of  its  by-laws  and  regu« 
lations,  may  either  admit  or  reject  the  applicant  If  rejected, 
he  loses  nothing  but  the  benefits  which  he  might  have  derived 
from  the  association.     His  license  is  not  forfeited. 

Third.  The  society,  in  pursuance  of  its  by-laws  and  regula- 
tions, may  either  expel  a  member,  or  may  deliver  charges  to 
the  district  attorney ;  and  the  member  may  be  expelledfrom 
the  society  by  the  judges  of  the  county  court  In  the  first 
case  the  member  loses  nothing  but  the  benefits  of  the  associa^ 
tion :  in  the  last  case  he  may  be  forever  disqualified  from  pur- 
suing his  profession,  or  be  suspended  from  pi^actice  for  a  limit- 
ed period. 

This  opinion  will  derive  some  support  from  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  The  People  against  The 
Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New-York.     (3  Wend  426.) 
I  am,  wiih  great  respect. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

GREENE  C.  BRONSON. 
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VI.  Abstract  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  State  op  New-York,  at  its  arir 
nnal  session  in  February,  1839. 

The  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New-York  met 
pursuant  to  statute  at  the  Capitol  in  the  city  of  Albany, 
on  Tuesday  the  5ih  of  February,  1839. 

PRKSBNT. 

Dr.  Laurens  Hull,  Permanent  Member,  President. 
«  Sumner  Ely,  do  do       Vice  President. 

«  Peter  Van  OLinda,  Delegate,  Albany y  Secretary. 
«  Piatt  Williams,  Permanent  Member,  Treasurer. 
«  Samuel  White,  Permanent  Member, 
«  JohnMcCall,  do. 

«  William  Bay,  do. 

<<  Jonathan  Eights,  do. 
<<  James  R.  Manley,  do. 
«  Ti  Romeyn  Beck,  do. 
<«  James  McNaughton,  do. 
«  Robert  G.  Frary,  do. 
<<  Joel  A.  Wing,  do. 

«  William  Horton,  do. 
<*  Harrey  W.  Doolittle,  do. 
<<  John  McQellan,  Delegate,  drfumfiia. 


H 

Thomas  Goodsell, 

do. 

Oneida. 

« 

Henry  Maxwell, 

do. 

Niagara. 

M 

Lansingh  Briggs, 

do. 

Cayuga. 

U 

E.  B.  Burroughs, 

do. 

Madison. 

il 

Lester  Green, 

do. 

Herkimer. 

tl 

Julius  Rowley, 

do. 

Schoharie. 

l( 

Eli  Pierce, 

do. 

Chreene. 

i< 

William  Tibbitts, 

do. 

Saratoga. 

<t 

Joseph  W.  Richards,  do. 
4 

Washington. 
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The  following  gentlemen  presented  certificates  as  delegates 
from  their  respective  county  medical  societies  and  took  their 
seats  accordingly. 
'  Dr.  Lyman  Clary,  Onondaga^ 

«  William  Horton,  Orange. 

"  David  L.  Rogers,  Ontario. 

«  Morgan  Snyder,  Montgomery. 

<<  WaterDGAU  ElLswortb,  Chautauqua. 

«  Norman  Eddy,  Seneca. 

«  Patrick  H.  Hard,  Oswego. 

"  Oharles  S.  J.  Goodrich,  Rensselaer. 

<<  Jiones  R.  Manley,  New-  York. 
•«  SethU.Vtaitj  Allegany. 

Doctors  Richards  and  Pierce  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
wait  on  those  members  of  the  Legislature,  who  are  members 
of  the  medical  profession,  and  invite  them  to  take  seats  with 
this  society  as  honorary  members. 

The  following  gentlemen  being  present,  were  also  invited 
to  take  seats  with  the  society  as  Honorary  Members. 
Dr.  Phineas  Hard,  President  Cayuga  Co.  Med.  jSbciefy. 
Dr.  Harmaa  Tan  Dusen,  Pres.  Onondaga  Co.  Society. 
Dr.  S.  D.  Hand  of  Broome  County. 

The  following  Donations  to  the  prize  Jund  were  received 
from  County  medical  societies. 

Dr.  Goodsell  from  Oneida  County,  * #5  00 

Dr.  Maxwell,          Niagara      do. 3  00 

Dr.  Green,             Herkimer    do 5  00 

Dr.  Horton,            Orange        do. 5  00 

Dr.  McClellan,       Cdumbia     do « 5  00 

Dr.  Clary,               Onondaga   do 6  00 

Dr.  Briggs,             Cayuga       do • 5  00 

Dr.  Eddy,               Seneca        do 3  00 

Dr.  Snyder,            Montgomerydo 2  00 

Dr.  Hard,               Oswego,      do 3  00 

Dr.  Ellsworth,        Chautauquedo 5  00 

*  Took  hit  Mat  ths  seeond  day. 
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Dr  Burroughs,  Madison      do.  8  00 

Dr.  Rowley,  Schoharie    do.  3  00 

Dr.  Manley,  New- York  do 20  00 

Dr.  Richards,  Washington  do 5  M 

Dr.  Van  Olinda,  Albany         do.  6  00 

Dr.  Tibbitts,  Saratoga      do.  ,  8  OO 

Dr.  Goodrich,  Rensselaer  do.  • «  5  00 

90  00 
The  Censors  or  the  southern  district  reported  as  follows : 

NevhYork^  February  1,  1839. 
The  Censors  of  the  southern  district  respectfully  report,  that 
during  the  last  year  they  have  examined  and  licensed  the 
following  persons,  whose  fees  for  the  diplomas  are  herewith 
transmitted. 

EDWARD  G.  LUDLOW,  8en.  Cen. 

1838.      March  15.  Isaac  S.  Smith,  Connecticut, 

April  16.  Charles  C.  Allen,  NeuhTork. 

June  19.  Hugh  Caldwell,  England. 

"      "  John  Edward  Smith,  New-York. 

July  20.  Royal  A  Gaines,  NetihYork. 

The  Censors  of  the  Eastern  District  report  that  they  have 
examined  and  licensed 

Dr.  Henry  Gray  and  7  ^  Washington  Co. 

««    Henry  W.  Bell,    $ 
both  of  whom  have  been  practitioners  in  the  state  of  Vermont, 
and  licentiates  under  the  laws  of  that  state,  also 

Dr  Myron  Knowlton  of  Greenhush^  Rensselaer  County. 
Dr.  Stephen  H.  Colbum  of  Ghent^  Columbia  County. 
Dr.  Earl  Loomia  of  Frankfort,  Herkimer  County,  and  for- 
merly of  Enfield,  Connecticut 

JOEL  A.  WING,  Sen.  Cen. 

The  Censors  of  the  Western  District  report  that  they  have 
since  their  last  report  examined  and  licensed 

1838.  September  4tfa.  Dr.  Spencer,  Ward  Vermont. 

**    Dr.  Thomas  D.  Morrison,  U.  Canada. 
They  have  also  examined  and  recommended  for  a  license 
the  following  gentlemen,  to  wit : 

1839.  Jan.  22.  Edward  H.  Laman  of  Ontario  County. 

Harvey  L.  Wilkins,  Chautauque. 
Chancy  M.  Drake,  Ontario. 
Henry  Enapp,  Tompkins. 
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Absalom  Townsend,  Sieuhen. 
William  C.  Cole.  Seneca, 
The  fees  (eighty  dollars)  have  been  received  by  the  Senior 
Cens<n',  and  are  subject  to  the  draft  of  the  Treasurer. 

LAKE  J.  TEFFT,  Sen.  CVnt. 
Jait.  29,  1839. 

The  Censors  of  the  State  Medical  Society  for  the  Middle 
District,  respectfully  report,  that  they  have  examined  and 
lio^Dsed  during  the  last  year 

Dr.  John  Rolph  of  Toronto^  Upper  Canada. 
Frederick  Baker,  of  England. 
The  fee  of  twenty  dollars  is  herewith  transmitted  together 
with  the  affidavit  of  Dr.  F.  Baker, 

E.  B.  BURROUGHS,  Sen.  Cen. 
Feh.  5,  1839. 

Dnk  Goodsell,  Burroughs  and  Rowley,  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  wait  upon  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  and  re- 
quest the  use  of  their  chamber  at  half  past  3  o'clock  to-roor^ 
row,  for  the  delivery  of  the  president's  address.  The  com- 
mittee reported  before  the  adjournment  that  they  had  attended 
to  that  duty  and  that  the  request  was  granted. 

A  communication  was  received  from  the  Washington  County 
Medical  Society,  containing  its  proceedings  at  its  annual  me^et- 
ings  in  1837  and  1838,  which  was  referred  to  the  standing 
committee  on  the  by-laws  of  county  medical  societies. 

Communications  were  received  from  the  county  societies 
of  Rensselaer,  Lewis,  Chenango  and  Onondaga,  disapprov- 
ing of  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  County  Censor,  and 
■everal  delegates,  reported  verbally  that  the  subject  had  been 
'under  consideration  in  their  societies,  and  that  in  every  instance 
they  were  also  opposed  to  any  change. 

Dr.  Goodrich  also  submitted  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
Rensselaer  County  Medical  Society  stating  as  their  opinion 
that  the  present  term  of  medical  study  is  too  short,  and  re- 
questing their  delegate  to  bring  the  subject  before  the  State 
Medical  Ssciety  and  to  use  his  influenoe  to  procure  a  petition 
from  this  society  to  the  Legislature  praying  for  an  extension 
of  the  term  of  study  one  year — which  was  referred  to  a  oouh 
mittee  censisting  of  Dn.  Manley,  McCall  and  Eights. 
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The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Dr.'  Mauley,  and 
adopted : 

Resolved^  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  enquire  and 
report  whether  any,  and  if  any,  what  alterations  are  necessary 
in  relation  to  the  powers  granted  to  this  society,  and  the  differ* 
ent  county  societies,  in  respect  to  licenses  in  this  state,  and  to 
present  them  as  early  as  possible  for  consideration  of  the 
society. 

Which  was  also  referred  to  the  committee  just  named  con^ 
sisting  of  Drs.  Manley,  McCall  and  Eights. 

The  Treasurer  made  the  following  report ; 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  state  of  New^ 
York,  respectfully  submits  the  following,  as  the  state  of  the 
funds  5th  of  February,  1830. 

By  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  the  6tfa  of 
February,   1838,  agreeable  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  examine  the  Treasurer's 
accounts, $114  37 

1838,  Feb.  6.  By  cash  from  Dr.  Lake  J.  Teffl,  sen* 
ior  censor  of  the  Western  District,  for  seyen 
diplomas,  granted  by  the  censors  of  that  dis- 
trict,         70  00 

«*  Feb.  6,  By  Dr.  James  R.  Manley's  check  on 
the  Chemical  Bank,  NewYork,  for  seven  di- 
plomas granted  by  the  censors  of  the  south* 
ern  district, , 70  00 

"  May  3,  By  cash  from  the  Secretary  for  two 
diplomas  granted  by  the  censors  of  the  east- 
ern district, , 20  00 

"  May  3,  By  cash  from  the  Secretary,  tOO, 
being  the  amount  received  for  the  Medical 
Prize  Fund, 60  00 

#334  37 

The  expenditures  of  the  Society  are  shown  by  the  folio w«* 
ing  accounts  and  vouchers  for  1838. 

Feb.  20,  To  cash  paid  Hoflban  &  White  publishers 
of  the  Albany  Evening  Journal,  for  ad- 
vertising annual  meeting  of  the  Society, 
1838, $1  76 

March  15,  To  cash  paid  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
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Albany  Ar^s  for  adyertising  aairaal  meet- 
logs  of  the  Society  in  the  years  1834,  1837, 

and  1838, 3  75 

March  29,  To  oasb  paid  to  the  assignee  of  the  Al- 
bany Daily  Advertiser  for  advertising  notice 
of  annual  nneeting  of  the  Society,  Feb.  1838,         1  65 

April  0,  To  cash  paid  to  Warper  and  Boynton,  for 
binding  12  vols,  of  the  Transactions  of  the' 
Society, , . . . , 4  50 

April  9,  To  cash  paid  to  John  N.  Boardman  for 
three  days'  attendance  on  the  Society  at  the 
annual  meeting,  February  1838,  and  fur- 
•  nishing  one  load  of  wood,  candles  station- 
cry,  dtc 11   12| 

May  3,  To  cash  paid  to  J.  Munsell,  for  printing  500 
copies  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society, 
vol.  4,  part  1,  eighty  pages, 102  83 

July  30,  To  cash  paid  to  Rawdon,  Wright  dc  Go. 
for  printing  twenty-five  diplomas  on  parch- 
ment,   ^ 18  00 

•143  02} 


Amount  of  balance,  1838, #114  37 

Amount  of  moneys  received,  1838, 220  00 

Amount  of  expenditures,  1838, 143  62| 

jLeaving  a  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  trea- 
surer of 190  75 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

PLATT  WILLIAMS,  lYeasurer. 

Whereupon, 
Ruolved,  That  the  Treasurer's  report  be  referred  to  a 
committee,  consisting  of  Drs.  Frary,  Pierce  and  Richards. 

The  following  resolutions  were  offered  by  Dr.  McNaughton, 
and  adopted,  and  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Drs. 
Rogers,  Pierce  and  Briggs. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  report  to  this 
Society  at  its  present  session, 

1.  Whether  it  will  be  for  the  interest  of  the  medical  pro- 
fe^sioo,  or  of  the  community,  that  the  pumber  of  medical  a>l- 
leges  in  this  state  should  be  increased  at  the  pi^sent  time. 

2.  If  it  be  deemed  expedient  to  establish  more  medical  ool- 
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leges,  what  organization  of  such  colleges  would  best  promote 
the  interests  of  medical  education,  and  the  honor  of  the  medi- 
cal profession. 

The  following  works  were  received  thtough  Dr.  J.  V.  C. 
Smithy  of  Boston,  as  a  donation  to  the  State  Medical  Society, 
from  their  author : 

Memoire  Medico-Chirurgiche  del  Dottor  Piacido  Portal,  rol. 
Ist,  Palermo,  1886. 

Trattato  de  Clinica  Chirurgica  de  Piacido  Portal,  Prof,  dec* 
vol.  1st,  Trapani,  1836. 
On  motion, 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  presented  to 
Prof.  Portal  for  his  valuable  donation. 

The  Secretary  presented  the  following  as  received  for  the 
Society. 

A  Catalogue  of  the  Medical  Graduates  of  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity, with  an  Appendix,  containing  a  history  of  the  schooL 
Lexington,  1838. 

The  By-Laws  of  the  Rensselaer  and  Seneea  County  Med- 
ical Societies,  were  received  and  referred  to  the  standing 
committee  on  the  by-laws  of  county  medical  societies. 

Adjourned  to  11  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 


FSBRUART  6, 1839. 
The  Society  met  pursuant  to  adjournment 
The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 
The  committee  on  medical  colleges  and  medical  education, 
made  the  following  report : 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  resolutions  upon 
the  subject  of  increasing  medical  colleges,  and  the  best  plan 
of  organizing  such  colleges,  beg  leave  to  report,  that  they 
have  considered  the  subject,  and  for  want  of  sufficient  time, 
ask  permission  to  report  by  resolution. 

Resolvedf  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  society,  the  increase 
of  medical  schools  in  this  state,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
true  interests  of  the  profession,  provided  such  schools  are 
placed  under  proper  restrictions  and  responsibilities. 

Resolved^ .  That  the  subject  of  medical  colleges  and  of  medi^ 
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cal  education,  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  three,  and  diat 
they  be  requested  to  make  a  full  report  at  the  next  annaa] 
meeeting  of  this  society. 

DAVID  L.  ROGERS,  ( 
LANSIN6H  BRIGGS, }  ConmUec 
E.  PIERCE,  ( 

Aliany  Feb.  6th,  1839. 

Which  report  after  some  debate  was  laid  on  the  table. 

An  ipvitatiod  Was  received  from  the  Albany  Medical  Col- 
lege, inviting  the  members  of  this  society  to  visit  their  museum, 
and  attend  the  lectures  during  their  stay  in  this  city,  which 
was  ac<tepted. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  Treararer's  re- 
port, reported  that  they  have  etamikied  the  same  and  find  it 
correct  ahd  satisfactory. 

ROBERT  G.  FRARY,  Chairman. 
Adjourned  to  half  past  3  o'clock. 

Aptbrnoon  Session,  Fbb.  6th. 

The  Society  Duet  at  their  rooms,  and  proceeded  to  the  As" 
sembly  Chamber  to  hear  the  President's  address. 

Immediately  on  their  return  the  following  tesolUtion  Was 
passed  on  motion  of  Dn  Frary. 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  this  society  be  presented  to 
t)r.  Hull  for  his  interesting  address  and  that  a  copy  be  re- 
i^uested  for  publication. 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to  elect  their  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year. 

Upon  counting  the  ballots  it  appeared  that  the  following 
gentlemen  were  elected. 

LAURENS  HULL,  President 
SUMNER  ELY,  Vice-President. 
PETER  VAN  OLINDA,  Secretary. 
PLATT  WILLIAMS,  Treasurer. 

CENSORS. 

Bouthem  District.  Eastern  DistricL 

Da.  James  R.  Manley,  Da.  Joel  A.  Wing, 

Edward  G.  Ludlow,  Jonathan  Eights, 

John  C.  Cheeseman.  Peter  Wendelt 
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Middle  DUtrict.  Western  DielricL 

Drs.  E.  B.  Burroughs,  Drs.  LansiDgh  Briggs, 

Patrick  H.  Hard,  Henry  Maxwell, 

Joha  McCall,  Lyman  Clary. 

COMMITTEE    OF    COK&ESPONDENCE. 

Dr.  Jno.  C.  ChecsemaD,  1st  District. 
**    Wm.  Horton,  2d        do. 

"  Robert  G.  Frary,  3d  do. 
*'    Wm.  Tibbitts  4lh       do. 

"  Thos.  Goodsell,  5th  do. 
"  AugustuiB  Willard,  6th  de. 
**    D.  L.  Rogers,  7th       do. 

"    Henry  Maxwell,       8th       do. 
Dr.  Goodsell  was  appointed  chairman  of  said  Committee. 
The   following  gentlemen  were  elected  permanent  roe^m* 
bers : 

Dr.  Phineas  Hard, 
«    Eli  Pierce. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  honorary  members  : 
Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow  of  MaeeackuMetUy 
**    Jonathan  Knight  of  ConneetictU, 
The  following  were  Appointed  the  committee  on  prize  ques- 
tions and  dissertations  for  the  current  year : 
.Dr.  James  M'Naughton, 
T.  Romeyn  Beck, 
JcMoathan  Eights, 
Robert  G.  Frary, 
Eli  Pierce. 
The  following  were  nominated  as  permanent  members : 

Dr.  Charles  B.  Coventry,  Oneida. 

.*.*  Lester  Green,  Herkimer. 

^*  Lansingh  Briggs,  Cayuga* 

**  K  B.  Burroughs,  MadUm. 

*'  Waterman  Ellsworth,  Chamtanque. 

^^  Lynaan  Clary,  Onondaga. 

<^  Charles  S.  J.  Goodrich,  Beneselaer. 

''  Seth  H.  Pratt,  Allegany. 
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The  following  was  nominated  as  an  honorary  member  : 

Professor  Placido  Portal,  of  Palermo,  (Ualtf.^ 
Resolved^  That  the  Comitia  Minora  be  authorized  to  have  m 
plate  engraved  of  the  diploma  for  licentiates  of  this  aocietjr. 

Dts  McNaughton  from  the  Committee  on  Prize  Disserta- 
tions,  reported  that  but  one  dissertation  had  been  received, 
and  that,  not  until  this  day.     The  Conunittee,  theref<^ret    had 
been  unable  to  examine  the  same. 
Whereupon, 

Resolvedj  That  the  prize  question  of  last  year  be  oontinoed 
for  the  current  one,  and  that  the  dissertation  received  be  con- 
sidered as  oJSered  for  the  next  year,  provided,  however,  that 
the  author,  if  desirous  of  altering  or  amending  it,  may  with- 
draw it. 

The  Prize  Question  for  1840  is  the  following :  The  Drs- 
EA8K8  OF  THE  SpiNAL  CoLUMN,  their  couecSj  diognosiSf  hisi0ry 
and  beet  method  of  treatment.  , 

The  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  is  offered  for  the  best  dis-^ 
sertation  on  the  above  subject 
On  motion  of  Dr.  Goodrich, 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  of  Publication  be  authorized 
to  publish  in  a  pamphlet  form,  a  sufficient  number  of  copies 
of  the  By-laws,  the  Rules  and  order  of  business,  and  such 
other  matters  as  they  may  deem  of  importance  for  the  use  of 
the  members. 

Dr  Beck  stated  that  he  had  been  engaged  for  some  time  in 
collecting  statistics  of  the  various  medical  colleges  in  the 
Union,  and  communicated  the  same  in  part  to  the  societj. 

Resolvedj  That  the  Committee  of  Publication  be  directed  to 
publish  the  same  in  the  Transactions  of  the  society. 

Adjourned  to  10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 


FsB.  7,  1839. 
The  society  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment 
The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 
Dr.  Manley  from  the  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the 
following  resolution,  ^^  Resolwdy  That  a  committee  be  appoiat- 
ed  to  inquire  and  report  whether  any,  and  if  any,  what  altera* 
tions  are  necessary  in  relation  to  the  powers  granted  lo  thi» 
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society  and  to  the  several  county  medical  societies  of  the  state 
in  relation  to  the  power  of  granting  license  to  practice  physic 
and  surgery,  and  to  present  the  same  as  early  as  possible  for 
the  consideration  of  the  society, '^ 
Reported  as  follows : 

That  they  have  had  the  subject  under  consideration  and 
after  much  deliberation,  have  concluded  to  report  the  follow- 
ing resolutions,  without  the  reasons  on  which  they  are  found- 
ed, from  a  belief  that  those  reasons  would  be  more  fully  ex- 
hibited duHng  the  debate  which  might  grow  out  of  their  pre- 
sentation in  the  society,  and  from  a  conviction  also,  that  the 
society  would  entertain  the  resolutions  with  more  respect,  if 
offered  without  their  reasons,  than  if  any  attempt  was  made  to 
forestall  opinion  by  any  labored  dissertation  to  defend  them. 

1.  Resolved^  That  the  right  of  granting  license  to  practice 
physic  and  surgery  should  be  more  restricted  than  it  is  at  pre- 
aent 

2.  Besolvedf  That  the  right  of  teaching  ought  to  be  separa** 
ted  as  much  as  possible  from  the  power  of  conferring  diplomas 
of  license. 

3.  Resolved^  That  it  is  expedient  that  the  power  to  license 
candidates  should  be  confined  to  the  medical  society  of  this 
state,  through  the  agency  of  qualified  men  to*be  by  them  ap- 
pointed. 

4.  Resolvedf  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  hononible  the 
Legislature  at  its  present  session,  to  grant  no  powers  to  li- 
cense in  connection  with  the  powers  to  teach,  and  that  in  all 
charters  for  the  incorporation  of  medical  Bchools  in  future,  the 
diplomas  to  be  granted  by  them  shall  be  evidences  of  acquire- 
ment only,  and  confer  no  power  upon  the  possessor  to  prac- 
tice physic  and  surgery,  unless  he  be  examined  under  the 
authority  of  this  societv* 

JAMES  R.MANLEY,  Ch'n. 

Dr.  McCall  from  the  minority  of.  the  above  committee  re-i 
ported  as  follows : 

The  minority  of  the  committee  appointed  by  this  society  to 
report  upon  what  amendments  or  alterations  to  the  present 
medical  law  of  our  state  respecting  licenses  to  practice  me- 
dicine are  deemed  necessary,  beg  leave,  briefly  to  report,  that 
as  this  society  is  made  to  consist  by  said  law  of  delegates,  that 
is  to  say,  one  from  each  county  medical  society  throughout 
said  state,  and  of  permanent  members  elected  annually  by  said 
state  society  conformably  with  th6  statute  law  upon  that  sub- 
ject, it  hence  appears  a  self-evident  fact  that  said  state  society 
is  in  a  great  measure  created  by  and  dependent  upon  the  said 
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oouDty  sacieties ;  and  hence  their  views  and  interests,  it  would 
appear*  were  intended  by  the  statute  law  to  be  not  onlj  care- 
fully regarded  but  always  vigilantly  protected  by  this  society, 
io  as  to  )iroitiote  in  the  best  manner  the  cause  of  the  medi^ 
profession  generally  throughout  the  state.  With  this  under- 
standing of  the  matter  it  seems  just  and  reasonable  that  this 
society  should  consult  said  county  80cieties»  and  thus  obtain 
from  them  a  fair  expression  of  their  opinions  in  relation  to  this 
subject  before  taking  any  immediate  action  on  the  matters  re- 
ferred to  said  committee. 

Be  it  therefore  resohed  that  the  secretary  of  this  society  be 
requir^  to  transmit  without  unnecessary  delay  to  each  county 
society  a  circular  requiring  a  full  expression  of  opinion  upon 
tl^is  all-important  subject,  to  the  end  that  this  society  may,  in 
this  as  in  all  other  matters  involving  the  interests  and  charac- 
ter of  the  medical  profession,  take  such  measures  as  shall,  at 
all  tiB>es,  best  promote  its  prosperity  and  usefulness. 

After  considerable  discussion  the  question  was  taken  on  the 
1st  resolution,  proposed  by  the  committee  which  is  as  follows : 

1.  Resolved^  That  the  right  of  granting  license  to  practice 
physic  and  surgery  should  be  more  restricted  than  it  is  at  pre- 
sent 

And  it  passed  in  the  affirmative.     Ayes  12.     Noes  7. 

The  Second  Resolution :  <<  2.  Resolved^  That  the  right  of 
teaching  ought  to  be  seperated  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
power  of  granting  diplomas  of  license,"  was  adopted.  Ayes 
14^    Noes  4. 

The  third  and  fourth  Resolutions  were  then  withdrawn  by 
the  committee  with  the  consent  of  the  society. 

The  resolution  proposed  by  Dr.  McCall  was  then  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Tibbitts  the  following  resolution  was  una- 
nimously adopted : 

Sesolvedj  That  this  society  have  heard  with  deep  regret  of 
the- death  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Steel  of  Saratoga,  a  permanent  member 
and  late  the  president  of  this  society,  and  that  they  do  sincerely 
sympathize  with  the  family  of  the  deceased  under  this  afflict- 
ing bereavement. 

The  Mlowiiig  resolution  was  offered  by  Dr.  McCall  and 
adopted^ 

Whereas  a  national  medical  convention  would  advance  in 
the  apprehension  of  this  society,  the  cause  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession throughout  our  land,  in  thus  affording  an  interchange  of 
views  and  sentiments  on  the  most  interesting  of  all  subjects,  that 
involving  men^s  health  and  the  means  of  securing  or  recov 
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ering  the  same :  therefore  re^olved^  that  in  our  opinion  such 
<x>tiventioB  is  deemed  advisable  and  important ;  and  we  would 
heaoe  recomm.end  that  itibe  held  itt  the  yeat  1840,on  th^^psi 
Tuesday  in  ]M(ay  of  that  year,  in  the  city  of  ^Philadelf^hia — 
and  that  it  consist  of  three  delegates  from  eaeh  State  Medical 
Society,  and  one  frosa  each  regularly  coostituted  medical 
school  in  the  United  States ;  and  that  the  President  and  secre- 
tary of  this  Society  be,  ai^^  they  are  ivereby  ipstructed  and  re- 
quired to  transmit  as  s6on  as  may  be,  a  circular  to  that  efiect 
to  each  State  medical  society  and  medical  school  in  said  United 
States. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Goodrich,  .  i      •• 

Resolved,  That  the  subject  mattei'  of  the  resolutipQs  of,  the 
majority  of  the  committee  of  which  Dr.  Manley  was  chairipan, 
together  with  the  resolutions  reported  by  the  cohimittee  of 
which  Dr.  Rogers  was  ohairman^  be  referred  ta  a  select  com- 
mittee, and  that  they  be  required  to  give  the  whole  subject  of 
medical  education  in  this  state  a  thorough  investigation  and  re- 
port to  this  Society  .at  it9  ix^xt  aanual  meetfog. 

Drs.  Manley,  Beck  and  ,McCaII  wefe  appointed  the  <)om>. 
mittee.         ...  .•.'-• 

Drs.  Beck,  flying 'and  Van  OLinda  were  appointed  the  com- 
mittee of  publication  for  the  current  year. 

The  President  anfi  Secretary  were  auttprjaed  tp  audit  the 
expenses  of  the  present  meeting. 

Adjourned. 


Vn.  LI^T.  OF  Ofpicers  of  County  Medical  Soci- 
eties, 1»39: 

Albany  Couirry. 

Dr.  JfamM  P.  Boyd,  Preudent,        CeiiMrs^Barent  P.  Staata,     . 
Peter  McNaugh^oo,  V.  Pre#.  Peter  Vao  Bureo, 

Abraham  tiroeabeck.  Secretary,  John  W*  Hinkley^ 

Henry  Van  OLinda^  Xceasurer.  .   Peter  P.  Sta^tsy 

John  Wilsda,  Lit>rai;ian.  Benj.  Vreedenburgh. 

Dr.  P.  VjkN  OLiNDA,  Delegate, 
Annual  Meeting,  second  Tueaday  in  Jannary. 
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Broome  County. 

Dr.  8ilM  Weit,  PiMident,  Cemorf    Dr.  -^  Prencb, 

GaoiK*  Burr,  V.  Prw.  George  Burr, 

N.  8.  DevM,  Secretary,  O.  T.  Bandey, 

P.  B.  Bioekt,  TVeaflurer,  P.  B.  Brooks^ 

R.  BeUen. 

Dr.  O.  T.  BuNDTy  Delegate. 
Catuqa  County. 

Dr.  Pbineu  Hard,  Pretident, 

Aleitoder  Thompaoo,  Secretary, 
Jo^pb  T.  Pitney,  Treasurer, 
Edward  C  Cadwell,  librariaa* 

Dr.  Lansinoh  Brigob,  Delegate. 
CHAUTAuavE  County. 

Dr,  Samuel  Foote,  PreeideiK,  Cowers— Dr.  Odin  Benedict, 

Waterman  Etlaworth,  V.  Prea.  H.  N.  Arnold, 

C.  E.  Borrowf ,  Sec.  and  Treat.  Wm.  Hedgea. 


Dr.  Waterman  Ellsworth,  Delegate. 
Chenango  County. 

Dr.  WilliaM  D.  Purple,  Preaident,  CoiMrf— Dr.  CbarUa  H.  Milcikell, 
William  6.  Sanda,  V.  Prea.  Brien  Hmrrie  Jr. 

Daniel  M.  Wakely,  Secretary.  Auattn  Rouae, 

William  G.  Sanda,  Treaaurer,  Derillo  White, 

Henry  Mitchell,  Librarian.  Thompaon  Mead  Jr. 

Dr.  Augustus  Willard,  Delegate. 
Dutchess  County. 

Dr.  John  Cooper,  President,        Couort— Dr.  Calvert  Canfield, 
Nelaon  Andrews,  V.  Pres.  Richard  A.  Varick, 

William  Tfaomaa^  Treasurer,  A.  H.  Smith, 

Edmund  F.  Gram,  Beeretaty.  W.  Hughson, 

E.  C.  Tapping. 

Annual  Meeting,'  second  Tuesday  in  November. 
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Genesbe  County. 

Dr.  Guj  B.  Shepherd,  PrMident  Censors-^Dt.  W.  B.  Slawsoo, 
T.  T.  Everett,  V.  Prei.  W.  P.  Hurd, 

H.  Ganson,  Secretary,  John  CMes, 

John  Cotei,  Treasurer,  T.  T.  Everett, 

B.  Cotea,  Librarian.  W.  H.  Webater, 

Dr.  J.  S»  Billings,  Delegate. 


A.  Amaden 
William  Biowd 
J.  S.  Billings 

B.  BliM 

C.  W.  Belden 
Ira  Croea 

Is.  B.  CotM 

M.  H.  C«mba 

E.  O.  Donoogbae 

A.Frank 

J.  Huntingdon 

Otis  Higgens 

A.  Long  Jr. 

O.  Lee 

J.  C.  Nevina 

L.  Potter 

A.  PraU 

W.  H.  Webater 

C.  P.  Smith 

H.  Smith 

G.  B.  Shepherd 

R.  Taggert 

E.  Warner 

G.  Wella 

H.  M.  Wells 


MKMBBRS. 

8.  Ainaworth 
J.  K.  Barlow 
A.  R.  R.  Butler 
Bf.  Ulirker 
John  Cotes 
P.  Caner 
A.  P.  Curtiss 
J.  Cadman 
T.  T.  ETorett 
W.  Fay 
Z.  Hamilton 

C.  Jennison 
L.  Leonard 
O.D.  Long 
A.  Owen 
M.  £.  Potter 

D.  Peck 
J.  Rano 

M.  G.  Smith 
J.  H.  Smith 
D.  Sprague 
G.  Tabor 
G.  Wells 
A.  Wilcox 
A.  Walker 


J.  G«  Abbetl 
J.  A.  Billings 
B.  Bancroft 
T.  P.  Baldwin 
W.  B.  Collar 
M.  H.  Cowlos 
G.  S.  Cheney 
M.  Disbrow 
S.  Emery 
H.  GanaoB 
W.  P.  Herd 
G.  L.  Kanney 
J.  8.  P.  Lord 
L.  McAlpin 
J.  Putnam 
E.  Park 
V.  Parks 
W.  Sheldon 
R.  M.  Smith 
W.  B.  Slawson 
R.  Taggert 
A.  Thomson 
A.  Wacox 
L.  Whiteomb 
J.  Ward 


Lewis  County. 


Dr.  J.  M.  SturdeTMt,  President, 
S.Adams,  V.  President, 
D.  Miller,  Secretary, 
Sb  Miller,  Treasurer. 


Censors-'Vr.  S.  Miller, 

M.  L.  Cammingfl, 
8.  Adams, 

D.  Perry, 

E.  French 


S.  MiLLBR,  Detegato. 
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Otis  Shaw 
I.  i^dams 
-Kellogg. 
8.  fiaM 

J.  Whitney 
C.  Orvia 
—  Budd 
aN.Bau 

Madison  County, 

C.  Squiree 
R.  D.  Dewey 
—  Gregory 

Dr.  E.  G.  Mewenger,  President,        Censon^Dr,  0.  Mead, 
V.  W.  MatoD,  V.  Pros.                                    F.  Riee. 
M.  BarnetC*  SeoiMaty,                                      —  fipouner, 
0.  Mead,  T>e«surer..                                         E.  B.  Bumugh*, 

A.  G.  Purdy. 

Dr.  E.  R  Burroughs,  Belegate. 

Annual  Meeting  in  July. 

KiAGARA  County* 

Jon.  Cbaaeg  V.  Prari. 
Henry  MuWell,  Secretary, 
Sherman  MeLan^,  Treasarer, 
Hugh  GiUfiit  Auditor* 

Dr.  H.  Maxwell,  Delegate. 

H.  MazweU, 
j;  K.  Skinner, 
A.  R.  Chase, 
Bli  Hard, 
J.  S.  Shuler, 

New-York. 

Dr.  Francis  U.  Johnson^  President,    CeNsors— Pr.  Alex.  E.  Hoeaf^k,, 
Waiiam  W.  IJiixor,  V.  Pros.  .    Isaac  Wood, 

Benjamin  £U  Rohsoo,  Treasurer,  Henry  D.  Bulkley. 

Benjamin  $.  Coii(,  Cpr.  Secretary,  .    James  O.  Pond» 

Dudley  Atkins,  Rec,  Secretary.  ,     ,  James  McDonald. 

D».  Jaws  R.  Manlet,  delegate. 
Oneida  CoywTY.. 

Dr.  U.  H.  Kellogg,  President,  Couors^Dr.  Knight, 

J.  F.  Trowbridge,  V.  Prei.  J  Havens, 

Daniel  Thomas,  Rec*  Secretary^  ...   IMcCalU 

Themes  itS^odseU,  Cor.  Secretary,  Preston, 

C.  B.  CoY^ntry,  Treas.  and  Lib.  Munger. 

Um.  John  McCall,  Delegate. 

MEMBERS. 

John  McCall  €.  B.  Cdr^ntiy  J.  P.  BatoheMer 

Theodore  Pomeroy  Thomas  Goodsell  Patrick  McGfath 
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P.  B,  PMkhim 
L  N.  Meteham 
'^—^  iUtbbon^ 
Whiting  Smith 
Lyman  Bocklejr 
R.  S.  njkB9 
S.  F.  Heodenott 
Daniel  Thomu 
Arba  BUir 
liaroid  Pope 
CiustaTiM  W.  ]^6pe 
I.  V.  Cobb 
Seth  HaaUngi 
Samuel  Stuart 
Chailea  Barrowfe 
AimoDd  Beacdi^ejr 


J.  P.  Newlattd 
G.  W.  Gardon 
b.  Hw  Kaflogg, 
Itofus  Piieit 
Leveretc  Bishop 
Barzilla  Bndlong 
Jeremiah  Knight 
A.  B.  Bligh 
David  Lanble 
Wm.  H.  H.  Davia 
Joha  F.  Trowbridge 
Medina  Preat<Mi 
£.  A*  HAng^ 
W.  S.  Ofeavdasd 
S.  t.  Havana 
Edward  L6omia 


A.  S.  Bradley 
Herman  Norton 
Charles  Babcoek 
Samuel  Hastings 
Alexander  Whaley 
J.  S.  Whdi*Sy 
Parker  Sedge  wick 
Welcome  Saylaa 
Filck  House 

Norton 

Pertwr 

Jotham  Snow 
Lather  Guiteav 
Luther  Goiteau  Ir. 
Les^ael  Beomec 


Onondaga  Oovnty^ 

Dh  Barman  Van  Deusen,  President,    Cmsort—Dr.  J.  W;  llaachett, 

Geo.  W.  Richards 
Lyman  Clary» 
F.  H.  ISangs. 
Hiram  Hoyu 

Dr.  Lr'MA)«  ClarV,  Delegate. 

MEMBERS. 

John  Briggs, 
Jehiel  .dtearns, 
Lucien  Wells, 
Harican  VaA  Daicen, 
George  W.  Gowing, 
Wm.  W.  Kinney, 
Daniel  Harvey, 
Uirara  Adams, 
SanlC.  UpsoQ, 
Chaaacey  Willianu, 
fiiijah  Park, 
Samuel  M.  Famham, 
Horatio  Smith, 
A^bel  Searlv 
F.  H.  Bangs, 
John  Collins, 
Hiram  Wiggins 
Samuel  Perter^ 


L.  J.  Teffi,  V.  President, 
George  Smith,  Trea!starer> 
ik  R.  Tefll,  Secrel»ry. 


J.  W.  Hancbett, 
ft.  R.  Davis.  . 
Mather  Williams, 
Lyman  CUry, 
Creorge  Smith, 
Hiram  Hoyt, 
Michael  Phillips, 
M.  M.  WbiU, 
James  Foran,  • 
4.  W.  Daniels. 
Wm.  J.  Lttvejoy, 
B.  F.  Green, 
Andrew  Vrooman-, 
€.  8.  Sterling, 
William  Taylor, 
Henry  B.  Moore^ 
Ansel  Lull, 
Curtis  J.  Httrd, 


Samuel  Heairy, 

Danie)  Smith, 
N.  R.  Tefft, 
Gordon  Needbam,   ■ 
Joseph  W.  Brewater^ 
Samuel  Kingsley, 
iared  Wheeler, 
Tllus  Merriman, 
David  Wilson^ 
Aaron  T.  Pitney^ 
James  Rigga, 
Homer  Bacon, 
G.  W.  Richards^ 
Daniel  T.  Jones, 
Harvey  Roberts, 
William  Laughlin, 
Warefaam  Root, 
D«mn  Kennady, 
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Jfoha  0.  Sbipmui, 

E.  H.  Porter, 

Etijah  Uwr0BG«, 

Alfred  Clark, 

Levi  Bartlett, 

AndrawP.Hamet,^ 

Darwin  Hurdy 

Charlea  MandeYilli, 

Hesekiah  Joalift, 

George  S.  Loomia, 

L.  I.  Tetn, 

DeWittC.Woiden„ 

O.  A.  Sherwood, 

Alex.  H.  Cowlea, 

AbramT.VanGaabea. 

Ontario  C!ovnty- 

Dr.  Thonaa  Speneer, 

Preaident,               Omnrm   Dr.  Carter, 

Richard  WeIN,  V. 

PVeaident, 

Spencer^ 

WUIiam  HollMd, 

Treasurer, 

Rogeisy 

laaae  Fretman,  Secretary 

Ckrr. 

Hall. 

Richard  Wellt, 

Gardnef  Wheeler, 

David  D.  Daylotf^ 

Jamea  Carter, 

Benjamin  F.  Poet, 

Thomaa  Vincent, 

Edion  Carr, 

£.  W.  flhnmoaa. 

Ralph  Wilcoi, 

Elijah  Sedgwiek, 

B.  Cntbusb, 

Jerenuah  Atwaler, 

E.  W.  Frisbee, 

Thomas  Speneert 

Heniy  P.  Hlcock, 

Caleb  Bannister, 

M.  M.  Mattbewsj 

Eraatui  d.  tVoodworth,  Jonathan  t^ratt. 

Isaac  Ff  eeman. 

Thoroaa  Beach, 

Willard  DooHttle, 

D.  L.  Rogers, 

Nathaniel  Jacob, 

Lester  Jewett, 

A.  S.  Baldwin. 

AitgUBtm  Torre/, 

S.  V.  R.  Bogart, 

Lemuel  B.  Parker, 

Harvey  Pcttibone, 

Francis  Denne, 

John  Staata, 

Thomaa  Williams, 

WilRam  t.  Sheldtti, 

John  Currie, 

Wilttam  Frisbeo, 

Harvey  Jewett, 

William  Hollud. 

Ephratm  W.  CbHehey 

,   W.  H.  Hall, 

Edwin  Angel, 

Andrew  Wood, 

N.  J.  Smith, 

Daniel  A.  Robioion. 

,  Jedediah  Smith, 

Dr.  David  L»  RoomkB^  L 

^elel^te. 

Oranoe  CovI^tt. 

Dr.  John  tf .  Googh,  President,        Coisort— Dr.  Thomaa  S.  EdmooalOB, 
Jamea  Heron,  V.  President,  Samuel  D.  Holley, 

James  8.  Horton,  Secretary,  Bartow  Wright, 

Thomas  S.  Edndonston,  T^eHsnr^r.  Jamea  Heron. 

Jamea  M.-  Gardiner, 
Dr.  William  Horton,  Delegate. 
Annual  Meeting,  First  Thursday  in  May. 

Oswroo  County. 

Dr.  Ranaom  Howard,  President,  CsMors—Dr.  Patrick  H.  Hitd# 

loha  G.  Ayra,  V.  Preiident^  Samael  Halt^ 
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Pr.  Helon  F.  Nojres,  Recording  See'j,  Dr.  Lewis  M.  Yale, 

Stmuel  Hart,  CorrespendiDg  Sec'jr>  A.  Gardner, 

Sardine  Brewater,  Treaaurer.  Satdiua  Brawater. 

Dr.  Patrick  H.  Hard,  Delegate. 

Amuial  Meeting,  Second  Tuesday  in  June. 

Rensselaer  Co€ntt. 

Pr.  John  Wheeler,  President,  Centors^Vr.  Richard  S.  Biyan, 
Piatt  Burton,  V.  President,  Amatas  Robbina, 

E.  8.  CrandaU,  Recording  See'y,  Tho'a  C.  Brinsmade, 

Chariea  Sotiiifa,  Cor.  Secretary,  Samuel  Haynea, 

Jamea  Thorn,  Treasurer,  Frederick  Leonard. 

/aaiea  Christie,  Curator. 

Pr.  Charles  S.  J.  Goodrich,  Delegate. 
Saratoga  County. 

Pr.  Otiver  Briibin,  Prusident,  Ceiwers^Dr.  Elipbalet  St.  John, 

Cahrin  Preston,  V.  President,  William  Tibbits, 

Josiah  Pulling,  Sec'y  and  Troaa'r.  Josiah  Saffbrd, 

Dayid  Low, 
FinlayM'Martin. 
Dr.  William  Tibbits,  Delegate. 

Schoharie  County. 

Dr.  M.  £.  Goff,  Preaident,  C«i«or»— J>r.  Jaliua  Rowley, 

William  Lamont,  8d,  V.  President,  0.  H.  Eibbe, 

Julius  Rowley,  Secretary,  Lorin  Thompson, 

Peter  8.  Swart,  Treasurer.  Peter  8.  Swart, 

Cornelius  Van  Djck 
Dr.  Julius  Rowlkt,  Cobleskill  Centre^  Delegate. 
Annual  Meeting,  First  Tuesday  in  October. 

Seneca  County. 

Dr.  Claudius  C.  Cloan,  President,  Ccnsort— Dr.  M.  B.  Bellows, 

J.  L.  Eastman,  V.  President,  C.  D.  Williams, 

Darwin  Covert,  Secretary,  P.  R.  Wirta, 

M.  B,  Bellows,  Treasurer,  Amherst  Childs, 

Enos  Palmer,  Librarian.  Norman  Eddy. 

Dr.  Norman  Eddy,  Waterloo^  Delegate. 

Annual  Meeting,  First  Tuesday  in  June. 
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Liniu  Ely, 
ThomuC.Mage^ 
J.  G.  TobU, 
.11.  B.  BeUowt^ 
8ilu  KeeUr, 
Churltt  D.  Willii^nt, 
H.  H.  Heatb, 
Amhent  phildt| 
Gardoer  Weiles^ 
Jeiie  Fifield 


Peter  R-  Wirti, 
Caleb  LoriBg, 
J.  B.  EJIiolt, 
PhioeM  Hai^ 
NermaB  Eddj* 
N.  L.  Eddy, 
Enoe  PaliQtr« 
James  A.  Hahn, 
Abm.  N.  Vaatjne, 
£t^9^  WatflOD, 


Edwii^l)^, 
AaroD  Oaf  b, 
Peter  CoTert, 
ClaadiiH  C.  Coeo, 
DarwHi  Covert* 
John  L.  EaatUMDy 
Lewis  |*ost» 
William  W.  Kidder, 
Richard  K.  Wheeler. 


Tompkins  Cotntt. 

Dr.  Elbert  C^is,  President,  Ceusors—Vr.  €&eorge  W.  P1it]iipa» 
Moses  C.  Kellogg,  V.  Prasident,  J.  E.  Hawley, 

William  Bacon,  Secretaiy,  John  SteTens* 

John  Stevens,  Treaenrer,  S.  E.  Clark, 

WilUmi)  S.  PeUoa,  Librarian.  Lewis  Haisey. 

AnnuAl  Heetingf  First  Wednesday  alter  the  Third  Monday 
in  May. 

WASBiirGToii  County. 

Dr.  Rossell  Clark,  President,  CeMorv— Dr.  William  S.  Norton, 

Geoige  Gillis,  V.  President,  George  Gillis, 

James  Savage,  Recording  Sec'y,  Freeman  Hopkins. 

H.  C  Gray,  Cor.  S^rstary, 
H.  Ceriiss,  Traasarer. 

Annual  Meeting,  in  June, 
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VIII.  An  Act  to.  Amend  Title  Seventh,  Chapter 
Fourteenth^  of  the  First  Part  of  the  jReviseci 
Statutes,  and  for  other  purposes, 

Passed  May  26,  )Bd6, 

The  People  of  the  State  ofNev^Tork^  repreemUed  in  S^cnaie 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  asfollowe; 

§  1.  The  thirteenth  section  of  title  seventh  of  chapter  fopif- 
teeuth  of  the  first  part  of  tt^e  Revised  Stati^tes,  is  hereby 
amended  so  that  it  shall  read  as  follows  : 

No  student  who  has  attended  one  or  more  courses  of  n^dj? 
cal  lectures,  shall  be  admitted  to  an  examination  by  any  med^r* 
cal  society,  except  of  the  county  in  which  he  shall  have  pu^ 
sued  his  medical  studies  for  four  months  immediately  preeed-. 
ing  his  attendance  upon  his  )ast  course  of  lectures,  or  by  the 
censors  of  the  State  Medical  Society. 

^  %  The  seventeenth  section  of  sa^d  title  seventh,  is  hereby 
amended  so  that  it  shall  read  as  follows : 

No  person  cooking  froq  another  state  or  country,  shal^ 
practice  physic  or  surgery  in  this  state,  until  he  shall  have 
been  examined  and  licensed  by  the  censors  of  the  Bfate  Medi- 
cal society. 

^  3.  The  medical  Faculty  of  Geneva  college  are  hereby  ai^  - 
thorized  to  appoint  a  delegate  to  represent  them  in  the  State 
Medical  Society,  with  all  the  powers  and  privileges  which  del- 
egates from  the  respective  medical  colleges  of  this  state  possess. 

§  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately  af\er  its  passage. 
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IX.  Classification  of  Counties* 

As  a  new  countj*  that  of  Fulton,  has  been  erected,  and 
another  medical  college  has  by  law  become  entitled  to  send  % 
delegate*  the  classification  is  here  reprinted. 


,  Vacint. 

Vacaht. 

Vac  AWT. 

VACAJn*. 

FA.  1.  1840. 

Fa».  1.  1841. 

FA,  1,  1642. 

FA.  1,  lS4a. 

GrMtte, 

Albany, 

Waetcheater, 

Now-York, 

DmebMi, 

ODoida, 

Colambia. 

Onngo, 

JeSenoDt 

Cayuga, 

Ulatar, 

Delawaftt, 

ODltiio, 

OUego, 

Madiaon, 

Onondaga, 

EiMX, 

Saratoga, 

Haricimer, 

Uwit» 

Schanactady, 

Clienango, 

Renaaelaer, 

Sohohark, 

Tioga. 

Washington, 

Geneoeee, 

Nitgw*. 

Cattaraagtia, 

ainton, 

Seneca, 

IVtrrM, 

Suffolk, 

Allegany, 

ChataoqM, 

Racklaod, 

Sl  Lawrence, 

Broome, 

Orleuif, 

Steuben, 

Cortland, 

Franklin, 

PUUIMI, 

Sollivan 

Erie, 

LiTingatoo, 

QlMtUt, 

Tompkiira, 

Hamilton, 

Monroe, 

Foltoo, 

Cbamung, 

King., 

Oawego, 

CollegeorP. aiS.  CoUageofP.  JbS 

.  Wayne, 

Yatea,  15, 

N«wwYork» 

Fairfield, 

Med.Fao,ofN.Y. 

Mtd.   Fbeulty  of  Albany  M«d.  Col. 

.  CityUniTeraity,16 

OMl0Ta  Col.  16. 

16. 
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X.  Legislative  Proceedings  concerning  the  AU 
hany  Medical  College^  with  the  Act  incorporating 
the  same. 

1.     Iif  AflSBftiBLTy  Jdnuarp  8,  1890 — Report  rfthe  ammiUU 

on  medical  colleges  and  sodetiee^  on  the  petition  of  the  fm*!-* 

eee  of  the  Albany  Medical  College. 

Mr.  Pratt  from  the  committee  on  medical  Colleges  and  ao^ 
cietiesy  to  whom  was  referred  thd  petition  of  the  trustees  of 
tlie  Albany  Medical  College, 
REPORTS  5 

Youir  Cotntnittee  Are  Well  aware  of  the  tiist  responsibility 
defolf ing  Upon  them.  That  the  most  ioraludble  rights  of  a 
Whole  comniunitj  are  involved  in  the  Character  and  intelli** 
gence  of  the  medical  profession,  jour  comitaittee  assume  to  be 
incontrovertible ;  and  Upon  those  who  haVe  the  gitardianship 
of  imparting  itiedical  knowledge,  and  upon  the  ^*  Legislature 
who  have  authoritative  influence  over  it,  must  always  rest  a 
deep  and  lastihg  responsibility."  But  in  the  JuTdgment  of  youi* 
committee,  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  at  this  time  *^  comes 
invested  with  new  and  peculiar  interest."  The  trustees,  with 
othet  citizens  of  this  city,  have,  with  a  magnanimity  charac** 
t^ristic  of  their  intelligence  and  at  vast  expense,  fitted  ttp  ad 
edifice  with  all  the  apparatus  necessary  to  the  successful  pro* 
secution  of  the  duties  of  the  different  departments,  and  (tely-* 
ing  upon  the  wisdom  and  Justice  of  our  Legislature)  have  for 
the  first  time  in  our  history  established  a  faculty  in  advance 
of  all  legislative  enactments.  Assuming  as  a  position  not  to 
be  successfully  resisted,  that  medical  colleges  should  be  estab- 
lished in  those  places  offering  the  greatest  facilities  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  medical  science,  your  eommittee  with  this  conric- 
tion  cannot  but  accord  to  this  city  a  decided  pre-eminence : 
With  an  extensive  alms-house ;  with  a  suflScient  number  of 
highly  accomplished  professors  within  its  borders ;  with  a  po- 
pulation sufficiently  extensive  to  afford  the  medical  student  at 
all  times  An  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  virtual  treatment  of 
disease ;  a  consideration  of  the  utmost  importance  when  the 
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seal  to  hia  commiasioa  shall  authorize  him  to  take  upoa  him- 
self the  responsible  duties  of  his  profession.     Your  committee 
yield  to  none  in  their  abhorrence  of  that  species  of  legisfation 
establishing  exclusive  Monopolies,  confidently  relying  upon 
the  inteiiigance  of  an  enlightened  community,  and  full j  a^ 
sured  that  in  a  science  which  may  in  truth  be  said  to  be  the 
science  of  nature  herself,  ignorance  and  (stnpiricism  cannot 
long  standi  in  successful  competition  with  high  intellectual  at- 
tainroentsi  your  committee  would  leare  open  and  untramelled  all 
avenues  tb  intellectual  improvement.     It  is  true  that  with  all  our 
legislation,  to  death  and  the  dissolution  of  or^nized  matter,  no 
liflectual  bdrrier  can  be  opposed  t  but  if  the  final  event  of  its 
tendency  can  be  alleviated  or  delayed,  it  is  no  presumption  to 
Reckon  the  legislation  which  aims  at  such  purposes  among  the 
taiost  Useful  employments  of  our  legislative  functions.     Aside 
from  the  arguments  which  have  been  suggested,  there  are 
bthers  which  in  the  judgment  of  your  committee  have  a  con-^ 
trolling  influence  in  selecting  this  city  as  li  site  for  a  medical 
college,     *'  f^rom  the  comprehensive  hature  of  the  science  of 
taiedicine,  even  with  regard  to  the  diffusion  of  useful  know* 
ledge,  the  betiefits  resulting  to  a  whole  (immunity  from  the 
Establishment  of  such  an  institution  in  this  city,  will  be  by  no 
toieans  exclusively  confined  to  the  profession  for  which  it  is 
more  particularly  established.     Anatomy,  physiology,  zoolo- 
gy, botany,  mineralogy  and  chemistry  are  highly  important 
and  deeply  interesting  to  every  lover  of  science,  and  some  of 
those  branches  cannot  be  studied  successfully  except  in  medi^ 
cal  schools.     The  science  of  medical  jurisprudence  is  as  in^ 
dispensible  to  the  jurist  as  the  physician.''    These  are  matters 
in  which  a  whole  community  have  a  deep  and  abiding  interest 
In  view  of  these  considerations,  to  which  may  be  added  the 
literary  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  city,  the  associa- 
tion forkned  by  her  young  men  for  literary  purposes,  an  asso- 
ciation which  is  a  proud  monument  to  their  intelligence,  and 
is  no  less  complimentary  to  this  city  than  to  to  their  patriot- 
ism, your  committee  have  unanimously  come  to  the  coticlusioa 
that  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  ought  to  be  granted,  and  re^ 
spectfully  ask  leave  to  introduce  a  bill* 
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iL  tn  AtasMBLT,  January  8,  1839.    An  act  to  incorporate  the 
Alidfijl  Medieal  College  (hrought  in  hy  Mr*  Pratt.) 

The  People  of  the  State  of  NeuhYorkf  represented  in  flte*. 
ate  and  Assembly^  do  enact  aefollowi : 

Section  1.  Daniel  D.  Barnard,  Samuel  Stevens*  John 
Taylor,  Friend  Humphrey,  and  their  asfociates,  are  hereby 
constituted  a  body  corporate,  by  the  name  of  the  ^*  Albany 
Medical  College,"  to  be  located  in  the  City  of  Albany,  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  medical  science,  and  instruction  in  the 
departments  of  learning  connected  therewith. 

§  %  The  said  corporation  may  hold  aad  possess  real  and 
personal  estate  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  ^ 
and  the  funds  and  property  thereof  shall  not  be  used  for  any 
other  purpose  than  those  declared  in  the  first  section  of  this 
act. 

^  3.  Daniel  D.  Barflafd,  Samuel  Stevens,  John  Taylof, 
Friend  Humphrey,  James  Goold,  John  I.  Wendell,  Andfew 
Kirk»  Conrad  A.  Ten  Eyck,  Ira  Harris,  Bradford  R.  Wood, 
John  O.  Cole,  William  Seymour,  Israel  Williams,  Oliver 
Steele,  Robert  H.  Pruyn,  John  Groesbeck,  John  Trotter, 
Charles  D.  Gould,  Arnold  Nelson,  Thomas  McElroy,  Philip 
8.  Van  Rensselaer,  George  Dexter  and  John  Daris,  are  here* 
by  appointed  trustees  of  the  said  corporation,  with  power  to 
fill  any  vacancy  in  their  board ;  add  the  aiayor  and  recorder 
of  the  city  of  Albany  for  the  time  being,  shall  be  members  of 
the  board  of  trustees. 

^  4.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  board  of  trustees  to  appoint 
the  professors,  and  such  other  instructors  as  they  may.  deem 
tiecessary,  subject  to  removal  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  constituting  said  board,  when  found  expedient  and 
necessary ;  and  in  case  there  shall  be  a  vacancy  in  the  office 
of  professor,  or  other  instructor,  af\er  the  first  appointment  as 
above  mentioned,  the  trustees  may  supply  such  vacancy  by  ap" 
pointing  such  person  as  may  be  recommended  by  the  profes- 
sors for  the  time  being. 

6 
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§5.  Thie  trufteos  for  the  time  being  shall  have  power  to 
(rant  and  confer  ail  degrees  usually  conferred  hj  medicai 
coQegesy  upo^  such  iiidividuaJs  as  shall  have  exhibited  satiB- 
factory  eridence  on  aa  examination  before  the  board  of  pvo- 
fessors  of  said  medical  oollege*  of  their  having  fulfilled  thm 
legal  requirements  for  such  honor,  and  who  may  in  other  re- 
selects  be  pronounced  worthy  by  the  said  board  of  ptoftasoi^ 
whose  opinions  shall  bo  transmitted  to  the  said  board  of  trust- 
ees in  the  form  of  a  certificate  of  recommendation.  In  testi- 
mony of  conferring  the  above  honor,  a  diploma  shall  be  pro- 
vided and  signed  by  the  president  and  secretary  and  by  the 
prefossors  of  said  medical  college,  to  #hich  shall  be  dffixedf 
the  corporate  seal  ^f  said  institution;  Which  said  diploma  shall 
be  a  license  to  prAetise  physic  and  ser^ry  within  this  state. 

^  6.  The  corporation  hereby  created  shall  possess  the  pow- 
ers and  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  eighteenth  chapter 
of  the  first  part  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  so  far  as  the  same 
a^  applicable  and  have  not  been  repealed. 

^  7.  This  act  shall  take  efl^ct  iimnediately  after  its  passage^ 
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9.  In  Senate,  January  25,  1839 — Report  rf  the  committee 
on  medic<d  societiee  and  mecUeal  collegee^  on  the  hUl  relative 
io  the  incorpor(Uion  of  the  Albany  Medical  College, 

Mr.  HuH,  from  the  committee  on  medical  societies  and  me- 
<dical  colleges,  to  whom  was  referred  the  engrossed  bill  from 
the  Assembly,  entitled  **  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Albany 
Medical  CoHege,'^ 

JJEPOBTS: 

Tluit  the  bill  before  them  is  one  of  public  interest,  bxA  in- 
volres  points  of  considerable  magnitude  in  reference  to  medi- 
cal education.  The  community  are,  or  ought  to  be,  desirous 
that  the  medical  professioa  be  well  instructed  and  competent 
to  perform  the  interesting  duties  required  of  them.  The  first 
question  to  be  considered  is,  whether  another  medical  oollege 
IS  needed  in  this  State  ! 

We  have  now  the  fbUowing  incorporated  medical  institu- 
tions : 

The  College  of  Physicians  and  Su^ons  of  New-York, 
nrith  about  100  students. 

The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Fairfield,  with 
)14  studenta. 

The  Medical  Department  of  Geneva  College,  with  about  65 
students. 

The  Medical  Department  of  the  city  of  New-York,  which 
is  to  go  ioto  operation  during  the  present  year. 

It  thus  appears  that  four  medical  colleges  are  already  insti- 
tuted for  less  than  300  students.  Besides  these,  there  are 
some  twenty  schools  or  upwards,  in  varioim  parts  of  the  United 
States,  to  which  a  pojrtiop  of  our  students  will  resort,  either 
from  convenience  or  because  the  advantages  are  superior. 
And  the  reason  of  this  superiority  is  in  part  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  policy  which  restrains  their  increase,  but  improves  their 
means  of  instruction.  Thus  Philadelphia,  with  its  two  medical 
schools,  numbers  between  600  and  600  medical  students. 

It  is  believed  that  out  of  nearly  thirty  medical  schools  in 
the  United  States,  only  five  or  six  can  be  considered  flour- 
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ifll^iig;  thftt  i%  haring  upwardi  of  100  students  attendiDg. 
AH  the  rest  fall  below  that  number. 

The  oemmittee  readily  sympathize  in  the  feelings  of  the 
citizens  of  Albany,  who  imagine  that  their  city  will  be  bene- 
fitted  by  the  incorporation  of  a  medical  .college ;  but  those 
gsntlemen  also  on  consideration  will  readily  ooncode  that 
the  question  interests  not  only  the  city  but  the  state  generally. 
The  committee  having,  however,  on  a  fair  and  impartial 
consideration  of  the  subject  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  an- 
other medical  school  may  be  incorporated  without  injury,  it 
remains  to  en^uiiv  whether  Um  provisions  of  the  present  bill 
are  in  all  respects  proper. 

The  ineorporalfd  medical  colleges  (apart  from  those  at- 
tached to  literary  colleges)  in  this  atate,  are  subject  to  tfa# 
goverqment  of  a  board  of  trustees,  and  also  to  the  supervisioo 
of  the  Regents  of  the  University.  All  appointments  of  trust- 
ees and  professors  are  made  by  the  Regents,  and  the  degree  ' 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  aAer  an  examination  by  the  professors, 
and  the  proof  of  certain  legal  qualifications  demanded  by  our 
statutes,  is  conferred  on  the  recommendation  of  the  trust- 
ees of  the  respective  colleges  by  the  Regents.  The  present 
bill  has  none  of  these  checks.  The  professors  are  to  recon- 
mond ;  the  trustees  mnui  confer  the  degrees.  The  committee 
canqot  perceive  any  reason  for  this  invidious  distinction.  In 
the  one  case  the  recommendations  have  to  be  forwarded  from 
New-York  and  Fairfield,  to  Albany,  to  wait  the  pleasure  of 
the  Regents ;  while  here  an  iastitoUDn  in  the  same  city,  is 
declared  ahogether  independent  of  the  Regents. 

Again,  the  Regents  appoint  to  all  vacant  professorships, 
while  hy'the  present  bill,  the  professors  in  office  have  the  sole 
powet  of  reoommending»  or  in  other  words  of  appointing  to 
Tacancies. 

The  committee  deem  it  a  well  settled  point,  that  no  lileraiy 
or  scientific  institution  of  any  desoripUen  can  flourish  witbeut 
some  endowment  If  it  relies  merely  on  the  industry  and  tal- 
ents of  its  pre^nt  teachers,  that  industry  may  become  exhausted 
from  the  want  of  necessary  support,  and  those  talents  will  ne- 
cessarily seek  a  situation  where  they  will  be  more  liberally  fos- 
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tered.  In  tho  preseat  instance *a  public  building  has'been  loan« 
ed  for  fire  years,  free  of  •xpense,  and  it  has  been  repaired  at 
an  outlay  of  upwards  of  95,000  obtained  by  prirate  subscrip- 
tion. There  is  no  positive  assurance,  but  that  at  the  end  of 
five  years,  it  will  revert  with  all  its  repairs  and  improvements 
to  the  corporation  of  the  city.  The  professors  are  also  under* 
stood  to  be  trammelled  with  an  engagement  to  pay  interest  on 
the  moneys  subscribed,  while  the  subscribers  of  these  moneys 
have  new  and  extraordinary  privileges.  Looking  at  the  num- 
ber of  students  to  be  reasonably  anticipated ;  the  unavoidably 
heavy  expenses  which  are  daily  incurred  and  which  the  pro- 
fessors must  defray ;  the  time  required  to  prepare  themselves 
properly  for  their  arduous  duties ;  and  then  placing  on  the  oth- 
^  hand,  the  compensation  to  be  expected ;  the  committee'  can 
come  to  no  other  conclusion,  than  if  the  Albany  Medical  Col- 
lege be  incorperated  in  the  manner  at  present  proposed,  its 
existence  will  be  short-lived,  and  injurious  to  the  cause  of  med 
cal  education.  The  temptations  to  an  evasion  ef  our  present 
wholesome  regulations  must  be  greatly  increased.  The  com- 
mittee would  therefore  propose  the  following  additions  and 
amendments  to  the  bill 

JPVrf  ^  That  a  board  of  curators  should  be  appointed  by  the 
State  Medical  Society,  consisting  of  medical  gentlemen,  who 
shall  attend  the  examinations,  and  when  satisfied  of  the  legal 
and  other  requirements  being  complied  with,  shall  sign  the  re- 
commendation of  the  professors,  requiring  the  trustees  to  con- 
fer degrees.  That  the  4th  section  be  so  amended  as  to  confer 
on  the  trustees  the  power  to  appoint  to  vaeant  professorships 
snch  persons  as  they  deem  proper.  That  the  5th  section  be 
amended  so  as  to  conform  to  the  provisions  as  above  stated,  in 
relation  to  the  curators  signing  the  recommendation  or  certifi- 
cate for  a  degree;  and  that  an  additional  section  be  added,  alt 
lowing  the  Legislature  to  alter,  modify  or  repeal  this  act— 
With  the  above  amendmenU,  the  committee  would  recommend 
the  passage  of  the  bill* 
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4.  In  Senate,  February  6,  1839.  Amendmenls  maced  by  Mr, 
HulU  token  in  committee  of  the  whole^  to  the  bill  entitled  «•  An 
act  to  imcorporatc  the  Albany  Medical  College J*^ 

Dele  the  whole  of  tho  bill  after  the  enactiDg  clause,  and  ior 
sort  tho  following  sections ; 

Section  1.  Whenever  it  shall  be  satisfactorily  shewn  to  the 
regents  of  the  university,  that  a  proper  buiMing  for  the  delivery 
of  medical  lectures  has  bocn  obtained,  and  an  endowment  of 
not  less  than  dollars  properly  secured,  it  shall 

be  the  duty  of  said  regents  to  issue  a  charter  for  the  *<  Albany 
Medical  College,"  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  charters  of  the 
present  colleges  of  physicians  and  surgeons  in  this  state. 

^  %  The  said  Albany  Medical  College  when  ehartered  as 
above,  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  iqumunides 
now  conferred  by  the  laws  of  this  state  on  the  said  colleges  of 
physicians  and  surgeons,  and  ahK>  be  subject  to  all  the  regula- 
tions now  binding  on  the  same. 

^  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  regents  of  the  university  in 
their  first  appointment  of  trustees  and  professors,  to  have  due 
legard  to  such  persons  as  have  been  most  instrumental  in  found- 
ing and  endowing  the  above  college. 
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AN  ACT 
To  Incorporate  the  Albany  Medical  College^ 

Passed  February  16,  1839. 

j!%«  People  of  the  State  o/Neto-Yorkj  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly^  do  enact  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Daniel  D.  Barnard)  Satnuel  Sterens,  John  Taj-' 
lofy  Friend  Humphrey^  and  their  associates,  are  hereby  oon^ 
stituted  a  body  corporate,  by  the  name  of  the  *^  Albany  Medical 
College/'  to  be  located  in  the  city  of  Albany,  for  the  purpose 
df  promoting  medical  science,  and  instruction  in  the  depart- 
ments of  learning  connected  therewith. 

^  2.  The  said  corporation  may  hold  and  possess  real  and  per- 
sonal estate  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  f 
and  the  funds  or  property  thereof  shall  not  be  used  for  any 
other  purposes  than  those  declared  in  the  first  section  of  this  act. 

^  3.  Daniel  D.  Barnard,  Samuel  Stevens,  John  Taylory 
Friend  Humphi^y,  James  6«sld,  John  I.  Wendell,  Andrew 
Kixki  Conrad  A.  Ten  Eyek,  Ira  Harris,  Bradford  R.  Wood,^ 
John  O.  Cole,  William  Seymour,  Israel  Williams,  Oliver 
Steele^  Robert  H.  Pruyn,  John  Oroesbeck,  John  Trotter, 
CharlesD.  Gould,  Arnold  Nelson,  Thomas  McElroy,  Philip S.r 
Van  Rensselaer,  George  Dexter  and  John  Davis,  are  hereby 
appointed  trustess  of  the  said  corporation,  with  power  to  fill 
any  vacancy  in  their  board ;  and  the  mayor  and  recorder  of  the 
city  of  Albany  for  the  time  being,  shall  be  members  of  the 
board  of  trustees. 

^  4.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  board  of  trustees  to  appoint 
the  professors,  and  such  other  instructors  as  they  may  deem 
necessary,  subject  to  remioval  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers constituting  said  board,  when  found  expedient  and  neces- 
sary. 

§  5.  The  trustees  for  the  time  being  shall  have  power  to 
grant  and  confer  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  upon  the 
leconmiendation  of  the  board  of  professors  of  said  college,  and 
upon  the  reoomtnendation  of  at  least  three  curators  of  the  med-' 
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ioal  profeMioBi  appointed  bj  said  tnittoes :  but  do  penoa  daU 
receiTO  a  diploma  coDferring  such  degree,  unless  he  shall  be 
of  the  age  of  twentj-one  years,  and  shall  hare  pursued  die 
study  of  medical  science  for  at  least  three  years  after  the  age 
of  sixteen,  with  some  physician  and  surgeon  duly  authorised 
by  law  to  practice  his  profession ;  and  shall  also,  after  that  age, 
have  attended  two  complete  courses  of  all  the  lectures  deliver- 
ed in  some  inisorporated  medical  college,  the  last  of  which 
ceurses  shall  have  been  delivered  by  the  professors  of  said  col- 
lege»  In  testimony  of  conferring  the  above  honor,  a  diploma 
shall  be  provided  and  signed  by  the  president  and  secretary  and 
by  the  professors  of  said  medical  college,  to  which  shall  be  af- 
fixed the  corporate  seal  of  said  institution ;  which  said  diplo* 
ma  shall  have  the  same  force  and  eflbct  as  license  to  practice 
physic  and  surgery,  as  are  given  by  law  to  the  licenses  granted 
by  incorporated  medical  societies  in  this  state. 

^  6.  The  college  shall  be  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  Re- 
gents, and  shall  annually  report  to  them* 

^  7.  The  medical  faculty  of  the  college  hereby  incorporated^ 
are  authorized  to  appoint  a  delegate  to  represent  them  in  the 
state  medical  society,  with  all  the  powers  and  privileges  which 
delegates  from  the  respective  medical  colleges  of  this  state 
possess* 

^  8.  The  corporation  hereby  created,  shall  possess  the  .pow- 
ers and  be  subject  to  the  proyisions  of  the  eighteenth  chapter  of 
the  first  part  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  so  far  as  the  same  aie. 
applicable  and  have  not  been  repealed. 

^  9.  The  legislature  may  at  any  time,  alter,  modify  or  repeal 
this  act 

^  10.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
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XI.  Abstract  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  State  of  New-York,  at  its  An- 
nual  Session  in  February,  1840. 

The  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New-York  met  pursu- 
ant to  statute,  at  the  Capitol  in  the  city  of  Alhany,  on  Tues- 
day, the  4th  or  February,  1846. 

PEE0EIJIT* 

Dr.  Laurens  Hull,  Permanent  Member,  President* 
**  Sumner  Ely,  do  Vice-President, 

**  Peter  Van  OLinda,  Delegate,  Albany^  Secretary^ 
"  Piatt  Williams,  Permanent  Member,  Dreasurer. 
*^  John  McClellan,  Delegate,  Columbia. 
**  Thomas  Goodsell,     do         Oneida. 
*^  Chas.  S.  J.  Goodrich,  do        Rensselaer. 
*<  Augustus  Willard,     do         Chenango. 
<^  E.  B.  Burroughs,       do        Madison. 
•*  Lester  Green,  do        Herkimer. 

*^  Morgan  Snyder,        do        Montgomery. 
"  William  Horton,        do        Orange. 
"  Julius  Rowley,  do         Schoharie. 

"  William  Bay,  Permanent  Member. 
"  Andrew  G.  Benedict,         do 
"  Phineas  Hurd,  do 

"  Thomas  Spencer,  do 

««  ^Samuel  White,  do 

«<  Jonathan  Eights,  do 

**  James  McNaughton,        do 
««  Richard  Pennel,  do 

«*  T.  Romeyn  Beck,  do 

«  Peter  Wendell,  do 

"  Joel  A.  Wing,  do 

**  •Robert  G.Frary,  do 

«  •Samuel  McClellan,        do 
««  •Harrey  W.  Doolittle,     do 

^  Took  th«ur  leata  the  second  day. 
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The  ioHowing  gentlemen  presented  certificates  as  delegates 
from  their  respective  County  Medical  Societies  and  Colleges^ 
and  took  their  seats  accordingly. 
Dr.  William  Stuart,  Otsego, 
"  William  S.  Norton,  Washingfon. 
*^  Lorenzo  Dana,  Allegany, 
«  C.  B.  Coventry,  Creneva  Medical  College. 
«'  Chandler  R.  Gilman,  New-York, 
«<  Frank  H.  Hamilton,   Western  Medical  College. 
'^  Alden  March,  Albany  Medical  College. 
The   following  physicians,   members  of  the   Legislataie, 
were  invited  to  take  their  seats  with  the  Society  as  hooorary 
members. 

Dr.  Bethuel  Peck,  of  the  Senate,  Warren. 
"  John  F.  Trowbridge,  Oneida. 
*^  Langdon  J.  Marvin,  Fidton, 
'«  Guy  Hulett,  Chemung. 
*'  Lorenzo  Dana,  Allegany. 
^*  Odin  Benedict,    Chautauque. 
**  Daniel  Barker,  Madison. 
"  Orson  M.  Allaben,  Delaware. 
Drsi.  Spencer  and  Goodsell  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
inform  them  of  the  above  invitation. 

Drs.  Trowbridge,  Barker  and  Allaben  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  wait  upon  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  and  ob- 
tain the  use  of  their  chamber  to-morrow,  at  4  f.  m.,  for  the  de- 
livery of  the  President's  Address :  Who  subsequently  reported 
that  the  Assembly  Chamber  was  pre-engaged,  but  that  they 
had  obtained  the  use  of  the  Senate  Chamber* 

The  following  gentlemen  being  present,  were  invited  to 
take  seatd  as  honorary  members. 

Dr.  Joseph  White  of  Montgomery* 
"  Andrew  Boardman  of  New-  York. 
"  J.  H.  Armsby,  Prof,  in  Albany  Medical  College. 
Docts.  Hurd  and  Goodrich  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
wait  on  the  Grovernor,  Lt.  Governor,  Chancellor  and  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  invite  them  to  visit  the  Society 
during  its  session,  if  consistent  with  their  engagements 

The  following  donations  to  the  Prize  Fund  were  received 
from  County  Medical  Societies. 
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From  Columbia  County,. $5  00 

<'  Oneida        do       5  00 

«'  Rensselaer,  do  1838  and  1840,. ...  10  00 

*<  Chenango  do   S  00 

*<  Madison   do   3  00 

«'  Herkimer    do       5  00 

**  Montgomery  do     2  00 

««  Otsego          do 2  00 

«•  Washington  do      for  1830  and  1840  10  00 

♦*  New- York,  do 10  00 

**  Geneva  College, 3  00 

•*  Western  College, 5  00 

"  Albany  College, 5  00 

"  Cayuga  County, 5  00 

«'  Kings        do     f2  for  1839,  95  for  1840  7  00 

•*  Orange      do      5  00 

"  Erie          do 6  00 

"  Albany      do      6  00 

•95  00 

The  Censors  of  the  Southern  District  report,  that  they  hare 
examined  and  licensed  the  following  persons  during  the  last 
year. 

1839.  March  18.     James  M.  Smith. 
Sept.       3.     Jacob  Bockee. 

a  A.  Goldsmith. 

9.  Ludwig  Detmold. 

Octr.      3.  Christopher  McLellan. 

31.  Peter  More. 

Nov.     19.  Nathaniel  Lightbourne. 

25.  Frederick  Augustus  Hufiher. 

Dec    23.  John  Langdon  Sullivan. 

1840.  Jany.  20.  Charles  Sylveine  Ler^. 
The  fees  (9100)  were  enclosed  in  the  report 

EDWARD  G.  LUDLOW, ) 
JAMES  R.  MANLEY,       ^  Censors. 
JOHN  C.  CHEESMAN,     ) 

The  Censors  of  the  Westerti  District  reported,  that  they 
have  examined  and  licensed  during  the  last  year,  the  follow- 
ing persons. 
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Thomas  Nelson  Thompson  of  Michigatu 
LeRoy  Delos  Gage  of  Onondaga  County, 
Hiram  Saunders  Crandall,  of  Madison  County, 
Lewis  Halsey  Kelly  of  Tioga  County^ 
Alexander  K.  McKenzie  of  Canada, 

The  fees  (850)  are  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Maxwell,  subject  to 
tho  draft  of  the  Treasurer. 

P.  H.  HARD,  5 

HENRY  MAXWELL,  S  Censon. 
LANSINGHBRIGGS,) 

The  Censers  of  the  Eastern  District  reported,  that  they 
have  examined  and  licensed  the  following  persons  during  the 
last  year. 

1839.  Sept  17.    Dt.  Blin  S.  Sill. 
Dec.  23.       "  Lorenzo  Gile. 

1840.  Jan.  18.       «*  George  W.  Cawkins. 
Feb.    4.     Ezra  Parroelee. 

Dr.  Otis  Jenks  of  Loioer  Canada, 
The  fees  for  Diplomas  in  this  District  are  paid  to  the  Se- 
cretary, 

JON.  EIGHTS,  Senior  Censor. 

The  Censors  of  the  Middle  District  reported,  that  they  have 
examined  and  licensed 

Dr.  James  Bell  of  Angelica^  AUegany  County, 

The  fee  ($10)  is  herewith  transmitted. 

E.  B.  BURROUGHS,  Senior  Censor. 

The  following  Reports  and  Resolutions  were  received  from 
county  societies  in  relation  to  the  office  of  County  Censor. 

Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Columbia, 

In  conformity  to  the  request  of  the  New-York  State  Medi- 
cal Society,  the  Columbia  County  Medical  Society  had  the 
following  proceedings  at  its  annual  meeting,  held  October  1st, 
1880. 

Dr.  Pfuyn,  from  the  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
reported  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions,  which  were 
adopted. 
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Whereas  a  circular  has  been  received  from  the  State  Medi- 
cal Society,  calling  for  an  expression  from  the  Countj  Socie- 
ties as  to  the  manner  of  granting  licenses. 
Therefore, 

Resohedy  That  in  the  opinio]^  of  this  Society  the  power  of 
licensing  physicians  is  properly  conferred  upon  the  State  and 
County  Medical  Societies,  and  that  althongh  we  would  care- 
fully guard  against  licensing  imperfectly  qualified  persons, 
yet  we  see  no  necessity  of  changing  the  manner  of  conferring 
licenses. 

Resolvedf  That  we  approve  of  the  resolution  which  sepa- 
rates as  much  as  possible  the  right  of  teaching  from  conferring 
licences  to  practice. 

J.  M.  PRUYN,  Chairman. 

A  true  copy. 

R.  RosMAN,  Secretary. 

Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Oneida. 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society^ 
on  the  propriety  of  altering  the  law  regulating  tlie  practice  of 
physic  and  surgery  so  as  to  abolish  the  present  powej*  of  grant- 
ing diplomas,  by  county  societies,  to  students,  and  consenting 
that  that  power  shall  be  given  to  the  State  Medical  Society, 

Respkctfullt  Report  : 

The  power  of  conferring  the  right  to  practice  medicine  in 
this  state,  is  now  by  law  enjoyed  equally  by  censors  appointed 
by  the  several  county  societies,  and  those  appointed  by  the 
State  society.  This  power  is  the  highest  and  most  important 
prerogative  conferred  upon  the  county  societies  by  their  cor- 
porate powers.  We  had  almost  said  the  only  one,  for  all  the 
other  advantages  might  be  attained  by  voluntary  associations. 
It  is  a  power  of  great  importance,  both  as  regards  the  interest 
of  the  community,  and  the  digtiity,  honor  and  usefulness  of  the 
profession.  In  addition  to  all  this,  your  committee  would  re- 
commend this  society  not  to  surrender  the  right  of  granting 
diplomas,  which  by  law  it  now  enjoys,  for  the  following  rea- 
sons, viz  :  Derivable  from  this  source  is  a  revenue,  which  the 
society  would  have  to  lose.  The  power,  it  is  believed,  has  in 
no  instance  been  abused,  by  admitting  into  the  profession  ig- 
norant and  unqualified  individuals. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  that  the  examinations, 
other  things  being  equal,  should  be  conducted  in  the  county 
where  the  candidate  has  pursued  his  professional  studies,  and 
where  hi»  conduct  and  character  are  known. 

There  is  also  a  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  quorum  of  state 
censors,  as  they  often  live  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
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each  other ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  candidates  become 
liable  to  unnecessary  delays  and  expenses. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  the  studeqt  selects  at  his  option  tbe 
state  or  county  censors,  and  if  he  feels  aggrieved  by  tbe  de- 
cisions of  the  latter,  he  may  appeal  for  redress  to  the  former. 
.  in  conclusion,  your  committee  would  respectfully  offer  the 
following  resolution  t 

Resolved^  That  our  delegate  communicate  a  copy  of  the 
above  report  to  the  State  Medical  Society. 

*  HERMAN  NORTON. 

The  above  report  was  adopted  by  the  Medical  Society  of       | 
the  county  of  Oneida  at  iu  semi-annual  meeting,  held 
in  Ulica/7th  January,  1840. 

DANIEL  THOMAS,  Se^y. 

Wiuhington  County  Medical  SocUttf. 

ReMolved^  That  we  believe  that  under  present  circumstan- 
ces it  is  inexpedient  to  dispense  with  the  county  censors,  and 
that  it  will  conduce  most  to  the  accommodation  of  students  and 
candidates  for  license,  and  the  interesto  of  the  profession  gene- 
rally to  continue  them. 

Passed  unanimously,  June  25,  1839,  by  the  Washington 
County  Medical  Society. 

J.  SAVAGE,  flfifc'y. 

The  Standing  Committee  on  the  Bye-Laws  of  County  Med- 
ical Societies, 
Report  : 

That  they  have  received  from  the  Secretary,  the  following : 

ByC'Laws  of  the  Rensselaer  County  Medical  Society^  1828. 
Bye-Laws  of  the  Seneca  County  Medical  Society^  1888. 
And  Sundry  Proceedings  of  the  Washington  County  Medical 
Socte/y/sr  1887-88. 

The  Committee  will  proceed  to  notice  these  in  detail 

1.  Rensselaer  County, — The  Committee  do  not  find  anything 
in  the  bye-laws  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  State,  or  the 
bye-laws  of  the  State  Medical  Society. 

2.  Seneca  County. — Sect.  8  of  the  bye-laws  of  this  society 
is  as  follows : 

«« The  censors  shall  examine  all  candidates  duly  qualified 
by  law  to  apply  for  license,  and  if  any  such  candidate  shall 
exhibit  a  general  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy,  chemistry, 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  anatomy,  fhysiciogy,  materia 
nedicaf  pharmacy ,  theory  and  practice  ofphfsic  and  cfsurgery, 
and  the  principles  of  practice  of  the  most  approved  systems  of 
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midwifery^  and  shall  at  the  time  of  his  ezamiiiation,  have  read 
an  inaugural  essay^  on  some  medical  subject,  (which  shall  be 
in  the  candidate's  ova  hand-writing,  free  from  orthographical 
or  grammatical  errors)  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  censors  to 
give  him  a  certificate,  with  their  signatures  annexed,  directed 
to  the  president'' 

On  the  latter  clause  of  this  section,  the  committee  will  i^« 
peat  the  report  made  by  them  in  1827,  concerning  similar 
provisions  in  the  bye-laws  of  the  Columbia  and  Clinton  Coun- 
ties Medical  Societies,  viz : 

*'  In  each  of  these,  the  candidate  is  directed  to  present  an 
inaugural  dissertation,  in  addition  to  passing  the  required  ex- 
amination. However  desirable  this  might  be,  yet  as  it  is  not 
required  by  statute,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  could  be  en- 
forced." 

The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  county  medical  societies 
are  not  authorized  to  increase  their  requisitions  beyond  those 
given  tor  them  by  statute,  and  they  therefore  report  the  follow- 
ing resolution : 

Resolved^  That  the  Secretary  notify  the  Seneca  County 
Medical  Society,  that,  in  requiring  an  inaugural  dissertation 
from  their  candidates  for  license,  it  has  exceeded  the  powers 
given  to  it  by  statute. 

3.  Washington  County. —  Th^  manuscript  proceedings, 
communicated  to  this  Society,  state  that  a  fee  bill  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Washington  County  Medical  Society,  and  it 
was  understood  from  the  verbal  statement  of  the  delegate, 
that  an  expression  of  opinion  was  desired.  The  Committee 
respectfully  enter  on  this. 

They  premise  by  stating,  that  the  bye-laws  of  the  State 
Medical  Society  were  adopted  at  its  first  session  in  1807,  and' 
that  by  statute  every  county  medical  society  is  forbidden  to 
adopt  bye-laws  inconsistent  with  these.  The  bye-laws  of  the 
State  Society  Were  revised  and  printed  in  1811,  1816,  1825, 
and  18S2. 

On  the  subject  of  fee  bills,  nothing  is  said  in  the  bye-laws 
of  1807,  but  in  those  of  1811,  the  following  provisions  are 
contained. 

**And  whereas  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  the 
medical  profession,  for  physicians  and  surgeons  in  their  cor- 
porate capacities  to  arrange  and  fix  professional  charges. 

Be  it  therefore  ordained^  That  any  member  of  this  society, 
who  shall  hereafter  b^  guilty  of  promoting,  favoring,  or  en- 
couraging the  members  of  any  medical  society,  in  their  cor* 
porate  capacity,  to  form,  support  and  fix  medical  charges 
and  who  shall  be  convicted  thereof  before  the  said  medical  so- 
ciety at  an  anniversary  meeting,  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  membera  present,  shall  be  expelled  the  society 
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and  shall  forever  after  be  debarred  from  being  received  as  a 
member  thereof. 

Ani  it  U  herehf  further  ordained^  That  no  incorporate  coun- 
ty medical  society  shall  fix  any  medical  charges  and  sach  pro 
cecdings  are  hereby  declared  to  be  discountenanced  by  this 
said  society  and  to  be  null  and  void  and  of  no  efiect'' 

These  provisions  were  continued  in  the  bye-laws  as  revised 
in  1616  and  again  in  those  adopted  in  1825  (see  ^^  16  and  17,) 
but  in  the  revision  of  1832,  they  are  altogether  omitted.  The 
reasons  for  this  omission  the  Committee  suppose  to  have  been 
the  following — that  the  subject  matter  in  question  was  one  on 
which  the  State  Medical  Society  ought  rather  to  give  an  opin- 
ion* than  to  legislate.  Every  corporate  body  constituted  like 
the  State  Medical  Society  is  in  danger  of  losing  its  legitionate 
weight  and  influence,  if  it  exceeds  the  powers  given  to  it  by 
statute,  and  if  there  exist  any  doubt  on  a  question  coming  be- 
fore it,  it  should  rather  content  itself  with  a  frank  and  full 
expression  of  opinion,  than  to  pass  laws  which  \^y  possibility 
may  be  declared  inoperative.  ' 

With  these  views,  and  qonc^ding  the  right  merely  of  the 
Washington  County  Medical  Society  to  establish  a  fee  bill, 
the  committee  are  notwithstanding  unanimous  in  advising  its 
repeal,  for  the  following  reasons. 

It  cannot  he  enfarctd.  It  will  never  be  universally  adopted, 
and  even  if  this  be  promised,  the  modes  of  evading  its  provi- 
sions are  so  numerous,  that  the  regulations  become  in  a  mea- 
sure nugatory.  It  is  oppressive,  to  young  practitioners.  If  all 
must  charge  alike,  certainly  the  sick  will  apply  exclusively  to 
the  older  and  more  experienced.  It  might  be  used  as  a  means 
of  bringing  odium  on  the  profession^  by  promulgating  the  idea 
that  they  combine  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  high  remu- 
neration. 

Again,  fee  bills  are  in  their  nature  deceptive.  For  extraor- 
dinary cases,  and  which  may  occur  once  or  twice  in  a  year, 
they  establish  a  rate  which  may  by  possibility  be  observed ; 
but  for  ordinary  charges,  they  are  by  necessity  often  allowed 
a  latitude  which  practically  renders  them  nugatory.  Thus  a 
visit  is  often  rated  at  from  As.  to  S*.,  and  a  purgative  medicine 
from  2;.  to  4^.  Even  however  if  these  have  a  fixed  value  given 
to  them,,  they  cannot  be  collected  from  all,  and  the  result  is,  a 
return  to  the  ancient  and  better  mode  of  practice,  viz:  to 
make  the  rich  pay  in  some  measure  for  the  attendance  on  the 
poor. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  objections  are  urged  against 
the  establishment  of  fee  bills  for  a  county  society.  It  is  quite 
another  matter,  whether  physicians  of  nearly  equal  standing 
in  a  populous  city,  should  not  be  allowed  a  sort  of  tacit  under- 
standing as  to  the  amount  of  fees  they  should  charge.    This 
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floay  be  necessary  m  sbme  instances,  for  the  collection  of  ac- 

counts,  in  case  thej  be  disputed. 

T.  R.  BECK,  > 

WILLIAM  BAY,         [  CmmitUe. 
PETER  WENDELL,) 

On  motion,  the  above  report  was  accepted,  and  the  reso« 
lutioa  in  relation^  to  the  Seneca  County  Mcidieal  Society 
adopted. 

The  Treasurer  presented  his  annual  report,  which  was  ac- 
cepted and  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Drs.  Bur- 
roughs, Goodrich  and  Norton. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New- 
York,  respectfully  submits  the  following  as  the  state  of  the 
funds  the  4th  of  February,  1840. 

By  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  the  5th  of  February 
1839,  agreeable  to  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to 

examine  the  Treasurer's  accounts, 9190  75 

1839. 

Feb'y  6.  By  Dr.  Edward  G*  Ludlow's  check  on  the 
Commercial  Bank,  New-York,  for  t50 
for  five  diplomas  granted  by  the  censors 

of  the  Southern  District, 50  00 

Feb'y  5.  Received  from  the  Secretary,  Dr.  James  R. 
Manley's  Check  on  the  Chemical  Bank» 
New-York,  for  $20,  from  the  Medical 
Society  of  New- York  to  the  medical 
prize  fund, 20  00 

Feb'y  5.  By  cash  from  the  Secretary,  from  several 
county  societies  to  the  medical  priase 
fund, 70  00 

Feb'y.  5.  By  cash  from  the  Secretary  for  two  di- 
plomas, granted  by  the  censors  of  the 
Middle  District,  sent  by  Dr.  E.  B.  Bur- 
roughs, senior  censor, . . » ^' 20  00 

March 20.  By  oash  from  Mr.  Rhoades,  being  the 
amount  received  by  Dr.  Lake  J.  Tefft, 
senior  censor  of  the  Western  District 
for  eight  diplomas, 80  00 

1840. 

Feb'y  1.  By  cash  from  the  Secretary  for  five  diplo- 
mas granted  by  the  censors  of  the  East- 
ern District, 50  00 

f 480  75 

8 
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The  expenditures  of  the  Society  are  shown  by  the  folkw- 

iog  accounts  and  vouchers,  for  1889* 

1889. 

Feb'y  8.  To  cash  paid  to  John  N.  Boardman  for  one 
load  of  wood,  ink,  paper,  quills,  dec.,  and 
three  days'  attendance  on  the  Society,  at 
the  annual  meeting, ,. $11  00 

Feb.  IS*  To  cash  paid  to  Hoffman  ds  White,  publish- 
ers of  the  Albany  Evening  Journal,  for 
printing  notice  of  annual  meeting,  1830, .       1  25 

March.  To  cash  paid  E.  W.  de  C.  Skinner,  publishers 
of  the  Albany  Daily  Advertiser,  for  print- 
ing notice  of  annual  meeting,  1839, 1  50 

April  10.  To  cash  paid  to  Joel  Munsell  for  printing  50 
copies  of  Dr.  Hull's  Address,. ...   $3  00 

300  copies  Bye-Laws, 22  00 

500  do  Transactions  of  the  Society 

for  1839, 152  pages, 195  32 

6  pages  tables, 3  90 

160  copies  of  Circulars  to  County 

Societies, • 4  50 

«8  n 

April  28.  To  cash  paid  to  Rawdon,  Wright  dz;  Hatch 
for  printing  25  medical  diplomas  at  50  cts. 
each, 12  50 

•254  97 


Amount  of  balance,  1839, $190  75 

Amount  of  moneys  received,  1839,  ..•..•       290  00 

480  75 

Amount  of  expenditures,  1839, t254  97 

Leaving  a  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Trea- 
surer ef 8225  78 

480  75 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

PL  ATT  WILLIAMS.  TVeaiw-tr. 

The  following  resolution  from  the  Columbia  County  Medi- 
cal Society  was  presented : 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  tbe  County 
of  Columbia,  held  on  the  20th  January,  1840,  the  following 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Resolved^    That  no  person  coming  from  another  state  or 
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oouDty  shall  practise  physic  or  surgery  in  this  state  until  he 
shall  hare  been  examined  and  licensed  by  a  board  of  censors 
of  the  State  Society,  or  of  the  County  Society  in  ivhich  he  re- 
aides. 

A  true  copy.  R.  ROSSM AN,  Secrelary. 

Adjourned  to  4  o'clock  f.  m. 


TctSDATy  4  p.  ic. 
The  Society  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment  . 
The  following  copy  of  a  petition  to  the' legislature  from  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Monroe  was  read. 

To  the  Bonorahle  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  NeuhTorkt 

in  Semite  and  Assemhty  convened : 
The  Memorial  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Monroe. 
Your  memorialiirts  have  witnessed  with  great  dissatisfac- 
tion  the  oppressive  operation  of  the  amendment  of  1886,  to 
section  17,  of  the  Medical  Laws  of  this  state;  whereby  for- 
eign practitioners  of  medicine  are  prevented  from  collecting 
their  dues  for  professional  services,  without  a  re^examination 
by  the  New. York  State  Censors.  Recent  graduates  of  for^ 
eign  colleges  and  experiencad  practitioners  from  abroad,  are 
constantly  entering  our  State.  The  lata  contesU  in  the  Can* 
suias,  and  their  present  unsettled  condition  have  driven  many 
eminent  physicians  from  these  countries.  Every  meeting  of 
our  Society  witnesses  the  application  for  admission  of  gradu- 
ates of  the  Universities  of  Dublin,  Glasgow,  Rdinburgh,  &c. 
It  seems  an  indignity  to  those  celebrated  institutions,  and  a 
needless  hardship  upon  those  gentlemen,  the  Rolphs  and  the. 
Nelsons  of  the  provinces,  to  insist  upon  an  assemblage  of  the 
State  censors,  and  a  re-examination  of  the  candidates.  Some 
of  the  professors  in  our  colleges  of  medicine  are  not  legalized 
practitioners  of  the  art  they  teach.  The  graduates  of  the  des- 
ervedly popular  universities  of  Harvard,  x  ale,  Pennsylvania, 
and  of  other  reputable  schools  of  medicine  in  New  England, 
and  the  soiith  and  west,  corapiaio  much  of  what  appears  to 
them  the  UliheraUty  of  our  laws>  which  compel  them  to  incur 
the  expense  of  assembling  physiciaiis  who  reside  at  a  distance 
from  each  other,  and  to  re-undergo,  what  to. young  men  seem 
the  horrore'x>^  an  examination.  Many  under  such  circumstan- 
pes  refuse  to  be  re  examined,  and  thus  the  law  fails  of  its  ef- 
fect These  gentlemen,  refraining  from  associating  them- 
eelves  with  their  professional  brethren,  jealousies  arise,  and 
harmony  is  prevented  to  the  injury  of  each  other,  and  9ot 
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unfraquently  of  their  patients.  The  expense  and  difficnltjr 
weuld  be  dirmnbhed  greatly  by  allowing  the  examinations  to 
be  conducted  by  the  county  censors,  and  the  state  eeoaocs 
thereby  would  be  saved  the  inconvenience  attendant  upon  ao 
frequent  calls  from  their  business  and  their  homes. 

Very  few  physicians  practice  in  the  place  of  their  education. 
During  the  last  four  years,  some  twenty-five  physicians  are 
remembered  to  have  come  to  the  city  of  Rochester  to  practice, 
while  from  six  to  twelve  of  the  students  of  medicine  of  that 
city,  have  gone  west  and  south,  and  only  two  have  ofiered 
themselves  for  business  there,  both  of  whom  have  since  left 
Such  laws,  therefore,  if  universally  adopted  will  everywhere 
be  oppressive,  as  far  as  they  are  operative.     And  will  not  the 
states  of  the  west  and  south  be  induced  by  the  example  of 
New  York,  to  pass  similar  laws,  and  thus  prevent  their  young 
men  from  seekmg  a  professional  education  at  our  now  rising 
and  successful  colleges  of  medicine  ?    Aqd  will  not  New  En- 
gland be   led  to  adopt  some  retaliatory  measures  ?     Even 
should  no  similar  enactment  be  made  by  other  states,  still  our 
own  institutions  will  hardly  be  benefitted  by  our  present  law. 
Colleges  cannot  be  efficiently  protected  by  any  tariff  or  am- 
bargo  upon  the  graduates  of  foreign  schools.     They  musf 
Stand  by  their  own  merit,  aM  illiberal  legislation  will  excite  a 
suspicion  of  weakness,  and  have  any  effeet  sooner  than  that 
of  rendering  the  institutions  popular  with  the   profession. 
There  is  manifest  propriety  in  such  enactments  in  the  case  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  for  the  laws  of  the  land  and  the 
practice  of  Courts  vary  essentially  in  different  countries,  but 
the  laws  ^f  disease  and  the  practice  of  medicine  are  the  same 
in  New  England  or  OM  England,  Pennsylvania  or  New  York, 
and  a  stranger  always  has  abundant  time  to  become  familiar 
with  local  peculiarities  of  constitution  and  climate  before  bis 
services  are  in  much  requisition  in  any  new  neighborhood. 
A  diploma  from  any  institution  of  acknowledged  respectabil- 
ity, and  certificates  of  study  for  a  time  at  least  equal  to  that 
required  by  our  law,  should  be  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  pro- 
fessional character,  and  entitle  their  owner  to  the  fellowship 
of  his  brethren  in  this  state. 

It  appears  to  your  memorialists  then,  that  the  law  in  ques- 
tion, while  it  is  in  a  great  measure  inoperative,  as  far  as  it'ts 
efTectual,  is  injurious  to  oui^  own  colleges  of  medicine,  disres- 
pectful to  the  institutions  of  other'  states  and  countries,  oppre^ 
sive  to  those  whom  it  chiefly  concerns,  derogatory  to  the  noble 
profession  we  practice  and  unworthy  the  liberal  and  enlighten- 
ed State  of  New  York. 

Your  memorialists  therefore,  pray  that  the  Amendment  in 
question  be  repealed  forthwith— or,  if  that  be  thought  unad- 
visable  ,that  it  be  so  changed  as  to  allow  re-examinations  of 
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foreign  practilionera  to  be  made  by  the  censors  of  tbe  seve- 
ral counties. 

The  following'  proceedings  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
County  of  Otsego^  on  the  above  memorial,  were  also  pre- 
sented by  its  delegate. 

At  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
County  of  Otsego,  held  at  Cooperstown,  January  20,  1840, 
the  foregoing  Memorial  was  read  and  considered.  Where- 
upon the  Society  resolved,  that  the  change  in  the  laws  asked 
for  in  said  petition  oughi  not  to  be  granted, 

JOEL  LULL,  Prest. 

John  Drakb,  9e^y  pro  tenu 

The  delegate  from  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of 
Herkimer  also  stated  that  the  above  Men^orial  had  been  laid 
on  the  table  by  said  society. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Ely> 

Resolved^  That  the  above  papers  be  referred  to  a  select 
committee ;  and  Drs.  Ely,  Spencer  and  Oilman  were  ap- 
pointed said  committee. 

Dr.  Beck,  from  the  committee  appointed  at  the  last  session 
of  the  Society  to  report  on  the  subject  of  Medical  Education 
in  ^is  State,  made  a  report 

(8ee  Art.  XIL  of  the  Transactions,  Vol  IV.) 

On  motion, 

Resolved,  That  one  thousand  extra  copies  of  the  above  re- 
port^be  printed  for  distribution,  particularly  amoilg  the  county 
medical  societies. 

Dr.  McNaughton,  from  the  Committee  on  Prise  Disserta- 
tions, made  the  following  report : 

The  Committee  on  Prize  Questions  and  Dissertations, 

Sepor'T  : 

That  only  one  essay  has  been  received  on  the  <*  Diseases  of 
the  Spinal  Column,  their  Causes,  Diagnosis,  History,  and 
best  mode  of  Tie^troent,'^  although  the  subject  has  been  led 
open  for  two  years.  The  committee  consider  the  essay  sub- 
mitted to  their  examination  a  highly  judicious  and  respectable 
performance,  manifesting  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  thd 
best  writings  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  and  considem-^ 
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h\e  practical  knowledge  of  the  most  importuit  diteases  oiiStut 
spinal  column. 

Believinff  that  the  publication  of  this  essay;,  under  the  au- 
thority of  tne  Society,  would  be  instrumental  in  more  gene- 
rally diffusing  through  the  professiofi  in  this  state,  a  knowledge 
of  some  of  the  most  formidable  diseases  to  which  the  human 
frame  is  liable,  your  committee  recommend,  that  although 
there  is  no  other  competitor  for  the  prize,  the  sum  of  fifty 
dollars  be  awarded  to  the  author  of  the  dissertation  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  committee. 

Your  committee  believe  that  by  so  doing  we  shall  ia  future 
encourage  more  candidates  to  enter  the  field  of  competition 
on  such  questions  as  may  hereafter  be  proposed  by  the  So- 
ciety. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

JAMBS  McNAUGHTON,  Chair 


On  motion, 

Resohedf  That  the  above  report  be  accepted. 

BeMoltedf  That  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  be  awarded  and 
paid  to  the  author  of  the  dissertation  referred  to  in  the  report, 
and  that  fifty  extra  copies  of  the  same  be  printed  for  his  use. 

The  sealed  note  containing  the  name  of  the  author  was 
then  opened,  and  it  was  found  to  be 

NATHAN  S.  DAVIS,  M.  D. 
Of  Binghamton,  Broome  County,  N.  1. 

An  account  of  Rawson  Packard  for  engraving  a  plate  for 
the  Latin  Diploma,  for  the  Licentiates  of  the  Society,  was 
presented  and  ordered  to  be  paid. 

Adjourned  until  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 


Wkdnksdat,  Fib.  5,  10  ▲.  m. 
The  Society  met  pursuant  to  adjournment 
The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 
The  Committee  on  the  Treasurer's  Account  made  the  fol- 
lowing report,  which  wa^  accepted. 

The  Committee  having  in  cliarge  the  examination  of  the 
Treasurer's  Account,  beg  leave  to 
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Kkport: 

That  they  have  examined  the  same  and  find  it  correct  and 
satisfactory.         ^ 

And  in  reference  to  the  transmission  of  fees  for  diplomas 
by  the  different  hoards  of  censors,  we  find  no  delinauency, 
except  the  one  noticed  in  the  Transactions  of  this  Society  for 
1839,  and  which  now  seems  to  stand  thus.  Dr.  H.  H«  Bissel, 
late  censor  for  the  Western  District,  holds  a  note  against  Dr. 
Pride  of  Erie  county,  for  twejjtfy  dollars,  the  amount  due  the 
State  Society  from  that  district,  which  he  promises  to  transmit 
to  the  Secretary,  when  paid. 

.E.  B.  BURROUGHS,         ) 
W.  S.  NORTON,  y  CommiUee. 

CHAS.  S.  J.  GOODRICH,  ) 

The  Secretary  reported  that  he  had  received  from  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Medical  Society,  through  E.  Hale,  m.  d.,  of  BostoOt 
the  following  work :  Medical  Cammumcmtions  and  DissertO' 
iianSf  read  he/ore  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Societtf^  vols.  8, 
4  and  6,  and  parts  1»  2  and  3  of  vol.  6, 

Rssolved^  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  he  presented  to 
the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  for  its  valuable  and  accept- 
able donation. 

Resolved^  That  the  Secretary  transmit  to  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society,  a  full  set  of  the  Transactions  of  this  Socie- 
ty, and  that  he  request  a  regular  interchange  of  publications^ 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  resolutions  and 
papers  relativo  to  the  repeal  of  the  medical  law  of  1836,  re- 
ported; which  report  was  accepted,  and  with  the  accompa- 
nying resolution  was  adopted. 

• 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  resolutions  and 
papers  relative  to  the  repeal  of  the  medical  law  of  1836, 
Rbspkctfullt  RfiPoaTr 

That  they  have  given  deliberate  consideration  to  the  sub- 
ject committed  to'  their  charge,  and  have  come  unanimously 
to  the  determination  to  submit  for  the  approval  of  the  Society, 
the  following  resolution : 

Resolved^  That  the  Comitia  Minora  of  the  State  Medical 
Society  be  instructed  to  prepare  and  present  to  the  honorable 
the  Legislature,  a  remonstrance  against  the  repeal  or  modifi* 
cation  of  the  medical  law  of  1836,  requiring  all  persons  from 
foreign  states  or  countries  to  undergo  an  examination  before 
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the  censors  of  the  State  Medical  Society,  before  they  are  al- 
lowed to  practice. 

S.  ELY,  } 

T.  SPENCER,    Y  Cammittei. 

C.  R.  GILMAN,  3 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to  appoint  three  delegates  to 
represent  it  in  the  National  Medical  ConveDtion,  proposed  to 
be  held  at  Philadelphia  in  May,  1840,  viz. 

Dr.  John  McCall,  of  Utiea, 
**  Thomas  Spencer,  of  Geneva^ 
"  Joel  A.  Wing,  of  Albany* 

The  following  were  proposed  as  prize  questions  for  the  en- 
suing year,  and  adopted,  and  the  sum  of  fif^y  dollars  Toted  to 
the  successful  candidate  on  each  question. 

1st.  The  medical  literature  of  Cholera  Morbus  preyiousfo 
the  appearance  of  the  epidemic  cholera. 

[It  is  expected  that  the  medical  history  of  Cholera  Morbus 
in  this  country  will  be  particularly  examined.] 

2d.  An  Analysis  of  the  Discoveries  concerning  the  Physi- 
ology of  the  Nervous  System,  from  the  publications  of  Sir 
Charles  Bell  to  the  present  time  ;  both  inclusive. 

[The  report  of  Dr.  Wm.  Charles  Henry  (in  the  2d  vol.  of 
the  Reports  of  the  British  Association  of  Science)  made  on 
this  subject  in  1833,  may  be  freely  used,  but  it  is  required  to 
continue  the  analysis  down  to  the  present  tim^.] 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Goodrich,  .the  following  resolution  was 
adopted.  « 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  and  are  here- 
by presented  to  Jerome  V.  0.  Smith,  M.  D.,  of  Boston^  Mass., 
for  his  politeness  and  attention  as  the  medium  of  communica* 
tion  from  Prof.  Portal,  of  Palermo,  to  this  Society  in  1839. 

A  commnnication  was  received  through  Dr.  McNangfaton 
from  the  Erie  County  Medical  Society,  requesting  the  opinion 
of  this  Society. 
Whereupon, 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  report 
upon  the  subject  of  said  communication,  consisting  of  Drs. 
McNaughton,  J.  McClellan,  and  Spencer. 
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Doctor  A.  Willard  was  added  to  the  standing  committee  on 
vaccination. 

Doctor  Beck  submitted  the  remainder  of  his  ^'  Statistics  of 
the  Medical  Colleges  of  the  United  States/'' 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  presented  to 
Doctor  Beck  for  the  same,  and  that  any  expense  of  postage 
he*  has  incurred  in  this  matter  be  paid  by  the  Treasurer  of  this 
Society. 

Adjourned  to  \  before  4  o'clock  P.  M. 


Wkbnesdat,  Feb.  5th,  i4  o'clock,  P.  M. 

The  Society  met  pursuant  to  adjournment  and  proceeded  to 
the  Senate  Chamber,  to  hear  the  President's  address. 

Immediately  after  their  return,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Spencer 
the  following  resolution  was  adopted. 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  presented. to 
Dr.  Laurens  Hull,  for  his  able  and  interesting  address,  and  that 
a  copy  be  requested  for  publication. 

The  Society  then  agreed  to  repair  to  the  Assembly  Chamber 
to  hear  the  Eulogy  on  Judge  Buel,  by  Amos  Dean,  Esq. 

The  undersigned,  a  committee  appointed  to  wait  on  the  Go- 
vernor, Lieutenant  Governor,  Chancellor  and  Judges  of  the 
supreme  court, 
Respectfullt  Report: 

That  they  have  discharged  their  duty,  and  the  reply  of  the 
Governor  is  herewith  transmitted. 

Respectfully, 

PHINEAS  HURD. 
C.  S.  J.  GOODRICH. 
State  Medical  Society's  , 
Booms,  Feb.  4th,  1840. 

Albany,  Feb.  ^th,  1840. 
Sir— 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  invitation  of  the  State 
Medical  Society  to  attend  the  debates  during  its  present  ses- 
sion. I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  attending  the  Society  this 
afternoon,  during  the  delivery  of  the  annual  address  of  the 
President,  &c.     I  regret  exceedingly  that  tlie  pressure  of  pub- 

9 
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lie  dutws  will  n«t  permit  me  to  aTail  myself  more  fully  of  the 
invitation*  Will  you  do  me  the  favor  to  make  known  to  tke 
Society  my  grateful  acknowledgement  of  its  inritation,  my 
high  respect  for  its  members,  and  my  ardent  wishes  for  their 
successful  promotioti  of  medical  science. 

I  am  very  respectfully. 

Your  ob't  servant, 
WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 
Th»  Hok.  Lavreks  Hull,  M.  D.  ) 
Pretident  State  Medical  Society.  ^ 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officois  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

Upon  counting  the  ballots  it  appeared  that  the  followiog  gen- 
tlemen were  elected. 

SUMNER  ELY,  President 
JOHN  B.  BECK,  Vice-President. 
PETER  VAN  OLINDA,  Secretary. 
PLATT  WILLIAMS,  Treasta-er. 

CENSOKS. 

Southern  District.  Eastern  District 

Da.  James  R.  Manley,  Da.  Joel  A.  Wing, 
Edward  O.  Ludlow,  Jonathan  EjghtSy 

John  C.  Cheeseman.  Peter  WenML 

Middle  District  Western  District 

Da.  B;  B.  Burroughs,  Da.  Lansingh  Briggs, 
Augustus  Willard,  William  Taylor, 

Thomas  Goodsell.  Lyman  Clary. 

On  motion,  unanimously 
Besehedf  That  the  bye-laws  (Sect  18)  be  so  altered  that  the 
Committee  of  Correspondence  consist  of  eight  instead  of  seven 
members,  one  from  each  Senate  District 

COICMITTU   OF  COaaXSPONDENCK. 

Da.  Chandler  R.  Oilman,  1st  Disteict. 


William  Horton, 

2d 

do 

Robert  G.  Frary, 

8d 

do 

William  Tibbitts, 

4th 

do 

Thomas  Goodsell, 

5th 

do 

Augustus  Willard, 

6th 

do 
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Dr.  Phineat  Hurd,  7th  District 

<<    Henry  Maxwell,         8th       do 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  permanent  mem- 
bers: 

Dr.  John  McClellan,  of  Columbia  County. 
**    C.  S.  J.  Goodrich,  of  Rensselaer  County. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  honorary  members: 

Dr.  Placido  Portal,  Palermo,  Sicily. 
"    George  B.  Wood,  Pennsylvania. 

COMMITTRC   OF   PUBLICATION. 

Dr.  T.  R.  Beck, 

"    Wing, 

^*    McNaughton. 

COMMITTEE   ON   PRIZE    QUESTIONS    AND   DISSERTATIONS. 

Dr.  James  Mc  Naughton, 
Jonathan  Eights, 
T.  Romeyn  Beck, 
Robert  G.  Frary, 
Eli  Pierce. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  nominated  as  permanent 
members: 

Dr.  Peter  Van  OLinda, 

"  Augustus  Willard, 

"  Julius  Rowley, 

««  Chandler  R.  Gilman, 

«'  Alden  March. 

<<  Morgan  Snyder. 

"  Wm.  S.  Norton. 

The  following  were  nominated  as  honorary  members : 

Dr.  Joseph  Parrish,  Philadelphia. 

'*    Landon  0.  Rives,  Cincinnatu 

^*    Benjamin  W.  Dudley,  Lexington^  Ky. 

**    Hugh  L.  Hodge,  Philadelphia. 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted : 

This  Society  having  learned  with  deep  regret  of  the  death 
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of  Dr.  Calvin  W.  Smithy  of  Little  Falls,  a  permanent  member 
of  this  Society, 

Resohedf  That  the  President  be  directed  to  conyey  to  tbe 
family  of  the  deceased,  the  condolence  of  this  Society  ob 
their  bereavement. 

The  following  resolutions  were  offered  and  adopted. 

Resolvedf  That  during  the  recess  of  this  Society  tbe  Com- 
mittee of  publication  be  directed  to  take  charge  of  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Society,  apd  their  distribution,  and  to  transact  all 
such  business  as  has  generally  devolved  on  the  Secretary. 

Resolvedf  That  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  shall  hereafler 
be  considered  as  completed  when  he  has  transmitted  a  copy  of 
the  minutes  to  the  Committee  of  publication,  and  entered  the 
same  on  the  minute  book  of  the  Society,  together  with  the  sig- 
nature, affixing  the  seal,  &c  to  such  diplomas,  and  other  pa- 
pers as  are  rendered  necessary  by  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society. 

Dr.  McNaughton  from  the  Committee  to  whom  was  refer- 
red the  communication  from  the  Erie  County  Medical  Society 
requesting  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  construction  of 
the  law  regulating  the  practice  of  physic  and  surgery  ia  this 
state,  reported  as  follows : 

That  they  have  examined  said  communication,  and  the  seve- 
ral laws  now  in  force,  regulating  the  practice  of  physic  and 
surgery  with  as  mueh  care  as  the  limited  time  allowed  them 
would  permit,  and  submit  the  following  as  the  result  of  their 
investigations. 

1.  Is  a  person  who  received  a  license  or  diploma  from  any 
institution  or  authority  out  of  this  state,  prior  to  May  26, 1836, 
but  who  had  neglected  to  file  a  copy  of  such  diploma  or  license 
in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  county  in  whioh  he  resided,  or  fail- 
ed to  satisfy  the  medical  society  of  such  county  that  he  had 
studied  physic  and  surgery  according  to  the  requisitions  of  tbe 
9th  seetion  of  the  law  regulating  the  practice  of  physic  and 
surgery  passed  in  1827,  entitled  to  be  admitted  into  any  medi- 
cal  society,  and  to  practice  until  he  shall  have  been  admitted 
by  the  censors  of  the  State  Medical  Society  t 

Your  Committee  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  this  ques- 
tion must  be  answered  in  the  negative. 

The  17th  section  of  the  law  regulating  the  practiee  of  phy- 
sic and  surgery,  revised  in  1827,  and  now  in  full  force  is  as 
follows : 
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Sect  17.  No  person  comiog  from  another  state  or  country 
shall  practice  physic  or  surgery  in  this  state  until  he  shall  hare 
filed  a  copy  of  his  diploma  with  the  clerk  of  the  county  in 
which  he  resides,  and  until  he  shall  have  exhibited  to  the  me- 
dical society  of  that  county,  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  has 
regularly  studied  physic  and  surgery  according  to  the  requisi* 
tioDS  of  the  9th  section  of  this  title. 

Having  failed  to  comply  with  these  requirements  he  never 
was  a  legal  practitioner  in  this  state,  consequently  he  becomes 
subject  to  the  law  of  May,  1836,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  ho 
moved  into  this  ^tate  subsequently  to  that  time. 

2d.  Is  a  citizen  of  this  state  who  was  admitted  by  any  col« 
lege  or  society  out  of  this  state,  and  had  filed  a  copy  of  his 
diploma  in  the  clerk's  office  prior  to  May  26,  1836,  but  had 
not  made  application  to  be  admitted  into  the  county  medical 
society  until  that  law  went  into  operation,  is  such  a  person  to 
be  regarded  according  to  that  law  as  coming  from  another 
state  or  country  ? 

A  rigid  construction  would  probably  subject  him  to  the  op* 
eration  of  the  law  of  1836,  inasmuch  as  he  had  only  complied 
with  a  part  of  the  requirements  of  sect  17 ;  having  filed  a  co* 
py  of  his  diploma,  but  not  furnished  the  medical  society  of  the 
county  with  evidence  that  he  had  studied  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  9th. 

When,  however,  the  interval  between  the  filing  of  this  di- 
ploma was  short,  not  affording  an  opportunity  of  satisfying  the 
county  society  that  he  had  studied  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  law,  your  Committee  would  recommend  a  liberal  con- 
struction of  the  law ;  and  that  in  such  cases  the  applicant  be 
admitted,  should  he  exhibit  evidence  which  would  have  entitled 
him  to  admission  prior  to  May  26,  1836. 

3d.  Can  a  person  whose  diploma  is  derived  from  an  institu 
tion  or  authority  out  of  this  state,  become  a  member  of  any 
county  medical  society  after  the  passage  of  the  law  of  May^ 
1836,  without  a  previous  examination  and  license  by  the  cen« 
sors  of  the  State  Medical  Society  ? 

Your  Committee  ate  of  opinion  that  he  cannot  If  he  is  not 
a  legal  practitioner  prior  to  May  26, 1836,  he  becomes  subject 
to  the  operation  of  that  law,  of  course,  having  complied  with 
the  requirements  of  no  other.  In  corroboration  of  this  opi- 
nion your  Committee  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Attorney  General,  to  whom  the  following  question  was  refer- 
red by  the  Society  during  the  session  of  1835. 

**  Is  a  diploma  conferring  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine 
by  a  college  out  of  the  state,  upon  a  student  in  any  casei  a  K« 
oenso  to  practice  physic  and  surgery  in  this  state  V^ 
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**  la  my  opinion  the  above  question  should  be  answeivd  in 
the  negatiTe. 

SAMUEL  BEARDSLBT, 

Attorney  GcneraL 

See  Appendix  to  Transactions  Vol.  4.  page  9,  (1838)  for 
the  rest  or  the  opinion. 

This  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  does  not  apply  to  each 
persons  as  were  leffal  practitioners  in  this  state  at  the  time  of 
the  passage  of  the  Taw  of  1836. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JAMBS  McNAUGHTOIf,  €%'«. 

The  above  report  was  accepted  and  the  following  resolution 
adopted : 

Resolved^  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  xespective  county 
societies  to  adroit  members  only  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
eiples  of  the  foregoing  report ;  and  that  a  copy  of  the  report 
together  with  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  Greneral  be  transmit- 
ted to  the  Erie  County  Medical  Society. 

Adjourned  to  tomorrow,  11  o'clock,  A.  M. 


Thursday,  Feb.  6th,  11  o'clock  A.  M. 

The  Society  met  pursuant  to  adjournment 

The  minutes  of  yesterday  were  read  and  approved. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted. 

Besohedf  That  this  Society  is  opposed  to  any  law  recog- 
nising more  than  one  class  of  medical  practitioners  in  this 
state. 

Saoivcdj  That  the  medical  practitioners  in  the  legislatoie 
and  the  comitia  minom  of  the  State  Medical  Society  be  re- 
quested to  use  their  influence  in  preventing  the  passage  of 
such  a  law. 

The  following  resolutions  were  offered  and  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  hereafter  in  the  election  of  permanent  mem- 
bers,  one  shall  be  alternately  elected  in  the  southern  and  east- 
enit  and  one  alternately  in  the  middle  and  western  censor  dis- 
tricu ;  and  that  the  next  election  be  made  from  the  southeni 
and  middle  districts. 
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Besolvedj  That  hereafter  no  person  be  elected  a  perma- 
nent member  of  this  Society  until  the  last  year  of  his  term  as 
a  delegate. 

Ruelvedy  That  the  President  and  Secretary  audit  the  ex- 
penses for  this  meeting. 

The  minutes  were  then  read  and  approved,  and  the  Society 
adjourned. 

P.  VAN  OLINDA,  Secretory. 

N.  6.  The  Committee  of  Publication  have  also  received  the 
proceedings  of  the  Broome  County  Medical  Society,  by  which 
it  appears  that  the  proposition  for  abolishing  the  office  of 
County  Censors  was  rejected  by  that  body* 


XII.  List  op  Officers  of  County  Medical  Soci- 
eties, 1840. 

Albany  County. 

Dr.  Jonathan  Eighti,  PreiideDt,  Cauan^Utnrf  Grean. 

Peter  McNaaghton,  V.  Pres.  John  W.  Hiockley. 

Peter  Van  Baren,  Secretaiy.  B.  P.  SUata. 

Heniy  Van  OLinda,  Treasurer.  JoDathan  U.  Caae. 

J.  H.  Trotter,  Librarian.  J.  S.  Van  AlaCyne. 

Da.  P.  Van  OLinda,  Delegate. 

Annual  Meeting,  Second  Tuesday  in  Norember* 

Allegany  County. 

Dr.  John  V.  W.  Abbott,  President        Cais&r»^T>r.  C  D.Robbson. 
Calvin  Allen,  V.  Pres.  C.  Allen. 

C.  D.  Robinson,  Secretaiy.  £.  H.  Willard. 

Jamea  Bell,  Treasurer.  James  Bell. 

A.  P.  WUlaid. 

Annual  Meeting  in  December. 
Broome  County. 

Dr.  0.  T.  Bandy,  President  Coisars— Dr.  George  Burr. 

Geoige  Burr,  V.  Pres.  S.  D.  Hand. 
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fik  D.  Hand,  fikcratuy.  SLUm  Wcil 

U.  Griswold,  TrMBOrer.  S.  H.  French. 

8iitf  West,  Auditor.  N.  S.  Davis. 
Trac/  Robinson,  Libnuriao. 

Annual  Meeting  in  September. 
Chenango  County. 

Dr.  William  D.  Purph,  Prei.  Oreeme.        Ceiifor»— Anguttm  WiHanL 
Willian  G.  Sandt,  V.  Prea.  Chford,  Wm.  G.  Sands. 

Daniel  M.  Walieley,  Secretary,  North  Charles  H.  MitcbolL 

Noruiick.  James  Harrington. 

Wm.  G.  Sands,  Treasorer,  Orfbrd,  Austin  Rouie. 

Uanfy  Mitchell,  Librarian,  JVbnoidk. 

Augustus  Willard,  Greene^  Delegate. 

Annual  Meeting,  Second  Tuesday  in  October. 

Columbia  County. 

Dr.  Samuel  R.  McClellan,  President  Ccitsofv--George  N.  Coek. 

*    John  M.  Pniyn,  V.  Pres,  A.  Van  I)ydE. 

R.  Rossman,  Secretary.  R.  G.  Fraiy. 

Geo.  H.  White,  Treas.  &  Librarian.  H.  A.  Heermaos. 

Joseph  Bates. 
Annual  Meeting  in  October. 

Cortland  County. 

Dr.  M.  Goodyear,  CarHandoOU,  Pres.  M.  A.  Webster,   MeOnws- 

vUU. 
P.  H.  Bardick,  PrebUy  V.  Pres.  F.  Hyde,  Cortlmdmtte. 

G.   W.  Bradford,  Homer ,  Secretary.        A.  B.  Shipman,  CortiatL 
A.  B.  Shipman,  Cortland,  Treas.  G.  W.  Bradrord,  Homer. 

F.  Hyde,  CortlandvUUt  Librarian.  J.  W.  Jones,  Drtdowtu 

Dr.  6.  W.  Bradford,  Delegate. 
Delaware  County- 

Dr.  Ferris  Jacobs,  Befib',  President.  CsRSon^Dr.  E.  Steele. 
M.  T.  Peake,  Vice  President  F.  Jacobs. 

E.  Steele,  Ddhi,  Secretary.  C.  R.  Fitch. 

E.  T.  Gibbs,  Treasurer.  A.  P. 

Annual  Meeting  in  May. 


C.  Howud. 
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Dutchess  County. 

Dt.  Richard  A.  Varick,  Praaident  Couora— Dr.  John  Cooper. 

Nelaon  Andraws,  Y.  Preiident  W.  Hugfaaon. 

Edmand  F.  Grant,  Secretary.  B.  P.  Grant. 

William  Thomaa,  Treasurer.  A.  H.  Smith. 

W.  H.  HopkioaoD. 
Annual  Meeting,  Second  Tuesday  in  November. 

Herkimek  County. 

Dr.  H.  W.  DoaUttle,  Herkimer,  Prea.  C<iiMf»-Leater  Green. 

I.  R.  Brown,  Salsbury,  V.  Prea.  Moaea  Johnaon. 

A.  F.  Doolittle,  Herkimer,  Secretary.  P.  B.  Etfaridge. 

J.  L.  Sherwood,  Nea  Port,  Treaaurer.  Walter  Booth. 

Snyder. 
Lestse  6&EBN,  Little  Fallsj  Delegate. 
Annual  Meeting,  First  Tuesday  in  June. 

KxNos  County. 

Dr.  John  B.  Zabnakie,  Preaident.  Coiaora— ThoBaa  B.  Downing. 

Pufcell  Cooke,  V.  Preaident  Bradley  Paiker. 

Theodore  F.  King,  Secretary.  Cyraa  Frinke. 

F  .W.  Hnrd,  Treasurer.  George  Marrin. 

Hemy  Willaher. 
Theodoee  S.  Mason,  Delegate. 

Livingston  County. 

Dr.  D.  P.  BiaaeJl,  Prea.  Moscow,  Censors— D*  H.  BiieeU,  Genefaa. 

J.  McM aster,  V.  Prea.  LakeciUe,  Wm.  Butler,  hma. 

W.  £.  Lauderdale,  Secretdry  and  £.  P.  Metcalf,  Qmeaw, 

Treaaurer,  Geneseo.  J.  McMaater,  y-oAfgifff 

G.  O.  J.  Durell,  Yarki 

Madison  County. 

Dr.  V.  W.  Mason,  President,  Canasiota^  Censorg — O*  Mead. 

F.  Rice,  Vice  President,  Casenovia.  A.  Foord. 

A.  A.  Mason,  Secretary,  MorrisvUte,  S.  8.  Spooner. 

O.  Mead,  Treasurer,  Nelson,  E.  B.  Burrougha. 

A.  G.  Purdy. 
Dr.  E.  B.  Burroughs,  Delegate. 
Annual  Meeting,  Last  Tuesday  in  July. 

10 
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MOHTOOMISBT  COUJITY. 

Dr.  Simoo  Snow,  Prandent  C«iifors— Jothoa  W«lwler. 
JoMph  White,  Vice  Protident.  John  Atirmter. 

A.  T.  E.  Hilton,  Secretaiy.  J.  IHtj  Mattfaom. 
If orgui  SoTdor,  TreMurer.  Stewart. 

J.  G.  SnolL 

Mo&oAN  S2<nrDKE,  Fort  Plains  Delegate. 

New-York  County. 

Dr.  Francia  U.  Johnson,  President  Couorf^Ueic  Wood. 

Wm.  W.  Miner,  Vice  President  Heniy  D.  BoDcl^. 

B.  R.  Robaon,  Treaaarer.  Jamea  O.  Pbod. 

B.  B.  Geit,  Corresponding  Secretary.  Jamea  BffcOoiiaii 
Dudley  AUcins,  Recording  Secretary.                     ThoBoas  CludflBsis. 

Chandlkr  R.  Gilmani  Delegate. 

Niagara  County. 

Dr.  P.  P.  Mnrpby,  President  Ctfuors— F.  L.  Taylor. 

E.  GUlia,  Viee  Preaident  I.  8.  Kidder. 

D.  8.  Faaaett,  Secretary.  H.  H.  WiUuna. 

R.  Sharp,  Tresaorer.  C.  H.  Bogeaa. 

J.  S.  phuler.  Corresponding  Secretary.  L.  Woedworth. 

D.  8.  Fasaett,  Auditor  of  Accounts. 

Asa  B.  Brown,  Delegate. 
Oneida  County. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Trowbridge,  Pros.  Bridgeaaiar^       Censors— C.  B.  CoTeatiy. 
H.  Norton,  Vice  Preaident,  IMoa.  G.  W.  Pope. 

D.  Thomaa,  Reo.  A,  Cor.  Sec'y,  WhUestowti*  A.  Blair. 

C.  B.  Coventiy,  Treaa.  4b  Lib.,  VtUa.  P.  Sedgwidi. 

J.  V.  Cobb. 

Thomas  Goodsxll»  Delegate. 
Onondaga  County. 

Dr*  L.  J.  Teffi;  Pros.,  MbreeUus.  Csiisor»— Lyman  Clary, 

M.  Philips,  V.  Pres.,  Syrtmuse,  Hiram  Hoyt 

N.  R.  Tefit,  Secretary,  Onondaga.  J.  C.  Stuart,  Sifrmaut. 

G.  Smith,  Treasurer,  Syracuse,  A.  H.  Newcomb,  SUms. 

N.  R.  Tefit,  Oaoiid^a. 

Ltman  Clart»  Delegate. 
Annual  Meeting  in  January. 
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Orange  Coxtntt. 

Dr.  JameB  Heron,  President  CouMV-Jobn  T.  Jensen. 
John  T.  Jensen,  Vice  President  James  Heron. 

James  S.  Horton,  Secretary.  Merit  H.  Cash. 

Jerome  Wells,  Treasurer.  Samael  D.  HoDy. 

James  S.  Horton,  Librarian.  Bartew  Wri^t 

William  Hoetok^  Delegate. 
Annual  Meetings  First  Tuetdajr  in  May. 

Rensselaer   County. 

Dr.  Samuel  McCIellan,  President  Censors— Amatus  Robbins.* 
Thomas  BlatcLford,  Vice  President  Hiram  Watkins. 

E.  F.  Crandall,  Recording  Sec'y.  A.  J.  Skilton. 

Alonzo  Streeter,  Cor.  Secretary.  Lather  H.  Barber. 

James  Thorn,  Treasurer.  Zachariah  Lyon. 

James  Christie,  Curator. 

0.  S.  J.  GooDEicH,  Dslegatc. 

Annual  Meeting  in  June. 

Schoharie  Countt. 

Dr.  M.  E.  Ooff;  President  CsNSort— P.  S.  Swwt. 

Wm.  Lament  3d,  Vice  President  C.  H.  Van  Dyck. 

Julius  Rowley,  Secretary.  D.  H.  Kibbe. 

Peter  S.  Swart,  Treasurer.  8.  B.  Wells. 

Wm.  Lament  3d. 
Dr.  Julius  Rowley,  Cohleskill  CentrCf  Delegate. 

Tompkins   County. 

Dr.  E.  Curtis,  Pres.  Dauby.  Censors— Wm*  Bacon,  hhaca* 

U.  C.  KelIogg»  V.  Pres.  Nmjidd,  Henry  Sayles,  hkMca. 

Wm.  Bacon,  Sec'y.,  Ithaea,  J.  £.  Hawley,  Jthaea. 

John  Sterens,  Trees.,  Bhaea,  S.  D.  Clark,  Tntnuaubvrg, 

Henry  Sayles,  Librarian,  Nuua,  M.  C.  Kellogg,  Nwfidd, 

Annual  Meeting  in  May. 

Washington  County. 

Dr«  Rusoell  Clark,  President  Csnfors— Geoige  Gillis. 

Matthew  Ste?enson,  Vice  President.  Erskine  O.  Clark. 

James  Sarage,  Recording  Sec'y.  Richard  Sill,  Jr. 

Henry  G.  Gray,  Corresponding  Sec'y. 
Hiram  Corliss,  Treasurer* 

William  8.  Norton,  Delegate. 
Annual  Meeting  in  June. 
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Yatks 

Dr.  Josbaa  Lee,  Pree.,  Pmn  Van, 
Uri  Judd,  V.  Pret.,  Pam  Ym. 
J.  Hatmtker,  8ec*y.,  Pmn  Fm. 
Henry  Speace,  Treat.,  £karly. 


County, 

C€nsor»— £•  Doabledey,  ttAf, 
J.  L.  Clea¥ttlaiid» . 

CaOrt. 
Joshoa  Lee,  Pam  Kn. 
W.  Woleott,  AarJKyL 
Urilodd,  PamYmm. 


Amiual  Meeting,  Fint  TtMday  in  Juae. 
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